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THE    FIRST    SHOT   OF   THE   WAR 

BY    RICHARD    HARDING    DAVIS 


T  was  half-past  four  on  the  afternoon  of    machinery  of  diplomacy  had  been  put  in 


I  April  2 2d,  and  that  peace  which  only 
exists  when  the  sun  is  at  103°  brooded 
over  the  coral  islands  of  Key  West  and 
over  the  warships  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Squadron  in  her  bay.  The  flags  at  the 
mast-heads  moved  irritably  in  the  hot  air, 
the  palms  at  the  Custom  -  house  moved 
not  at  all,  but  were  cut  against  the  glaring 

blue  sky  like  giant  petals    ^ ^^^. ...... 

of  tin;  in  the  streets  the  ■\ 
colored  drivers  slept  in 
their  open  hacks,  and  on 
the  porch  of  the  hotel  a 
long  row  of  officers  in 
white  duck  and  of  corre- 
spondents in  yachting 
caps  sat  with  their  chairs 
tilted  back  and  with  their 
feet  on  the  railings  be- 
fore them,  in  a  state  of 
depressed  and  sweltering 
silence. 

For  two   months 
they  had  been  wait- 
ing  at    Key   West. 
They    had    waited 
while  the  President's 
message    had    been 
postponed  once,  and 
three  times,  while  Repre- 
sentatives   and   Senators 
moved  and  amended  and 
referred,   while    foreign    ' 
powers  had  offered  ser- 
vices more  or  less  friend- 
ly,    and     while     all     the  The  Key  West  Hotel. 
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motion  to  avert,  or  to  delay,  the  inevita- 
ble end.    And  they  had  lost  hope   and 
interest.   For  three  weeks  the  White  Squad- 
ron had  been  disguised  in  her  war-paint 
of  lead.     The  decks  of  the  warships  had 
been   cleared  for  action,  and   the    great 
battle-ships  that  were  to  lead  the  way,  and 
which  stood  seven  miles  nearer  to  the  goal 
than  the  others,  for  three 
weeks  had  strained  and 
tugged  at  their  anchor- 
age, like  dogs  struggling 
in  their  chains. 

Ever    since    February 
the    fifteenth,   when    the 
Maine    settled    into 
the  mud  of  Havana 
Harbor,  these   men 
j    at    Key    West    had 
_       ■    held  but  one  desire 
I'    and  one  hope,  and 
^^^w— 1    at  half-past  four  of 
r ;  that  hot  and  peace- 

^  ful  afternoon  their  reward 
\i  came.  It  wore,  when  it 
came,  the  obvious  and 
commonplace  g  a  r  b  of 
every  day.  A  small  boy 
fell  off  of  his  bicycle  in 
front  of  the  hotel  and  ran 
his  eyes  along  the  porch 
until  they  rested  on  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  New 
York  Herald.  To  him  he 
handed  a  telegram,  and, 
mounting    his    wheel 
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again,  rode  away  up  the  hot  and  dusty 
street.  The  correspondent  opened  the 
envelope  with  his  thumb,  and  read  : 
^'Rain  and  hail,"  and  started,  and  then, 
seeing  that  the  watchful  eyes  of  half  the 
row  were  upon  him,  turned  his  back  and 
took  a  narrow  code-book  from  his  poc- 
ket, and  ran  his  finger  down  its  page. 
He  held  it-  toward  me,  as  I  stood  look- 
ing over  his  shoulder,  and  I  read  :  "  Rain 
and  hail" — ''War  is  declared,  fleet  or- 
dered to  sea."  And  a  few  moments 
later  the  porch  was  empty,  the  hall  of  the 
hotel  was  piled  high  with  hand-bags  and 
sailors'  kits,  and  hackmen  were  lashing 
their  horses  down  the  dusty  street;  and 
at  the  water's  edge  one  could  see  launches, 
gigs,  and  cutters  streaking  the  blue  surface 
of  the  bay  with  flashes  of  white  and  brass ; 
signal  flags  of  brilliant  reds  and  yellows 
were  spreading  and  fluttering  at  the 
signal  halyards;  wig-waggers  beat  the 
air  from  the  bridges,  and  across  the  water, 
from  the  decks  of  the  monitors,  came  the 
voices  of  the  men  answering  the  roll : 
"One,  two,  three,  four!  one,  two,  t/ure, 

FOUR." 

There  were  still  ships  to  coal,  or  Cap- 
tain Sampson,  who  had  become  Admiral 
Sampson  since  half  past  four,  would  on  the 
word  have  started  to  blockade  Havana. 
But  as  they  could  not  be  left  behind,  all  of 
those  ships  that  were  ready  were  moved 
outside  the  harbor  and  the  fleet  was  sig- 
nalled to  have  steam  up  at  four  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  That  night  as  the  sun 
sank — and  it  sinks  at  Key  West  with  a 
splendor  and  glory  that  it  assumes  in  but 
few  other  ports  of  the  world — it  spread  a 
fiery  red  background  for  thirteen  black 
ships  of  war  outlined  with  gallows-like 
yards  against  it.  Some  still  lay  at  anchor 
sparkling  with  cargo  lights  and  with  the 
coaling  barges  looming  bulkily  along  side, 
and  others  moved  across  the  crimson  cur- 
tain of  the  sky  less  like  ships  than  a  pro- 
cession of  grotesque  monsters  of  the  sea, 
grim,  inscrutable,  and  menacing. 

\\'ar  had  been  declared.  It  had  come 
at  last,  and  as  the  fleet  lay  waiting  for  the 
day,  it  is  a  question  if  any  man  in  the 
squadron  slept  that  night,  but  did  not  in- 
stead keep  watch  alone,  and  wonder  what 
war  might  bring  to  him.  To  whom  would 
it  bring  honor,  to  whom  honor  with  death, 
to  whom  would  the  chance  come  and  who 


would  seize  it  when  it  came,  and  who 
would  make  it  come  ? 

In  the  quick  changes  of  war  and  under 
its  cruel  tests,  unknown  men  would  be- 
come leaders  of  men,  and  those  who  had 
attained  high  places  and  had  risen  and 
fattened  in  the  days  of  peace,  would  be 
pushed  aside  into  obHvion ;  the  newspaper- 
made  generals  would  see  a  gunner's  mate 
become  in  an  hour  the  nation's  hero,  new 
conditions  and  new  problems  would  rise  to 
find  men  ready  to  grasp  them — anything 
was  possible — new  alliances,  new  enemies, 
and  new  friends.  The  declaration  of  war 
meant  all  these  things,  a  new  map  and  a 
new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

And  yet  while  men  wondered  as  to 
what  the  morrow  might  bring  forth,  the 
physical  aspect  of  the  night  was  one 
strangely  in  contrast  with  the  great  change 
of  the  day.  We  could  imagine  the  interest 
and  excitement  which  the  declaration  of 
war  had  roused  in  all  corners  of  the  coun- 
try ;  we  knew  that  for  the  moment  Key 
West  was  the  storm-centre  of  the  map  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  where  the 
squadron  would  go,  what  it  would  do,  and 
how  soon  it  would  move  upon  the  enemy 
were  questions  that  men  were  asking  in 
clubs,  and  on  street  corners ;  we  knew  that 
bulletin-boards  were  blocking  the  streets 
of  lower  New  York  with  people  eager  for 
news,  and  that  men  and  women  from  Se- 
attle to  Boston  were  awake  with  anxiety 
and  unrest. 

And  yet  at  the  heart  of  it  all,  in  the 
harbor  of  Key  West,  save  for  the  water 
lapping  against  the  great  sides  of  the  ships 
and  the  bells  sounding  in  chorus  across 
the  stretches  of  the  bay,  there  was  only 
silence,  and  the  night  wore  every  aspect 
of  peace.  For  though  all  through  that 
night  the  vessels  talked  with  one  another, 
they  spoke  in  a  language  of  signs,  a  lan- 
guage that  made  less  sound  than  a  whis- 
per. That  was  the  only  promise  for  the 
morrow,  their  rows  of  lanterns  winking  red 
and  white  against  the  night,  and  vanishing 
instantly  in  mid-air,  and  the  great  fingers 
of  the  searchlights  sweeping  grandly  across 
the  sky,  halting  upright  for  a  moment,  and 
then  sinking  to  the  water's  edge,  measur- 
ing out  the  heavens  and  carrying  messages 
of  command  to  men  many  miles  at  sea. 

The  morning  of  the  twenty-third  awoke 
radiantly  beautiful  with  light  and  color. 


The  First  Prize  of  the  War,   Buen  Ventura,  Showing  Some  of  the  Prize  Crew  on  Deck. 


In  the  hollows  of  the  waves  deep  blue  a,nd 
purple  shadows  caught  the  million  flashes 
of  the  sun,  and  their  white  crests  danced 
in  its  light.  Across  this  flashing  picture 
of  Hght  and  movement  and  color,  the 
leaden-painted  war-ships  moved  heavily  in 
two  great  columns,  the  battle-ships  and 
monitors  leading  on  the  left,  the  cruisers 


moving  abreast  to  starboard,  while  in  their 
wake  and  on  either  flank  the  torpedo- 
boats  rolled  and  tossed  Hke  porpoises  at 
play.  To  the  active  imagination  it  might 
have  appeared  that  each  was  racing  to  be 
the  first  to  throw  a  shell  into  Cabanas 
prison,  to  knock  the  first  stone  from  the 
ramparts  of  Morro  Castle,  to  fire  the  first 
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shot  of  the  War  of  '98.  But  the  first  shot 
of  the  war  was  reserved  for  no  such  seri- 
ous purpose. 

For  while  the  houses  of  Key  West  were 
still  well  in  view,  there  came  into  the  hnes 
of  the  squadron  a  courteous  Spaniard, 
who,  unsuspecting  and  innocent  of  war, 


"  Messenger  !  " 

Steered  his  tramp  steamer,  the  Buen  Ven- 
tura, into  the  very  jaws  of  the  enemy.  And 
it  was  upon  him  that  the  honor  fell  of  re- 
ceiving the  first  shot  our  navy  had  fired 
**in  anger"  in  thirty  years.  It  was  an  un- 
sought-for  honor  which  probably  the  Span- 
ish captain  did  not  appreciate. 

According  to  his  own  story,  as  he  told 
it  that  same  afternoon  in  the  harbor  of  Key 
West,  when  he  saw  so  many  ''beautiful" 
war-ships  flying  the  American  flag,  he  said 


to  himself  :  ''  Behold  !  the  courtesy  of  my 
race  requires  that  I  salute  these  beautiful 
war-ships."  Those  are  his  exact  words. 
And  in  admiration  and  innocence  this  poor 
man  raised  the  red  and  yellow  standard  of 
Spain. 

This  was  at  half  past  five  in  the  morning 
of  April  23d.  Lieutenant  Frank  Marble 
was  officer  of  the  deck  on  the  flagship, 
and  from  the  forward  bridge  he  had  re- 
ported the  presence  of  a  vessel  on  the 
starboard  bow.  The  admiral  signalled 
the  ship  nearest  the  Buen  Ventura,  which 
happened  to  be  the  Nashville,  ''  What 
colors  does  the  stranger  show  ?" 

Both  the  Helena  and  the  Nashville  sig- 
nalled back  "  Spanish,"  and  the  answer 
came  from  the  flagship,  to  the  Nashville, 
"  Capture  her." 

The  signal  as  it  is  in  the  code-book  is 
really  much  fuller  than  that,  but  that  is  its 
meaning.  So  the  Nashville  fired  a  shot 
across  the  Buen  Ventura's  bow.  Patrick 
Walton  fired  it.  It  was  the  first  shot  of 
the  war.  A  second  shot  followed,  and  the 
Buen  Ventura  hove  to,  and  a  prize  crew, 
under  Ensign  Magruder,  boarded  her,  and 
a  press  boat  buried  her  bows  in  the  water 
and  rushed  back  to  the  United  States 
with  the  news  that  the  squadron  had  taken 
her  first  prize,  and  that  the  blockade  had 
begun.  And  so  it  came  about  that  a  flut- 
tering of  flags  and  a  couple  of  shots  aimed 
at  a  flashing,  dancing  sea  formed  the  first 
hostile  act  of  our  war  with  Spain. 
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FOR  twelve  days  after  war 
was  declared  the  flagship 
New  York  lay  ten  miles 
oflE  Morro  Castle,  blistering  in 
the  sun  by  day  and  made 
beautiful  by  the  moon  at 
night.  She  was  the  Central; 
Office  of  the  blockading 
squadron,  and  from  her,  mes- 
senger boys,  in  the  shape  of 
black  and  grimy  torpedo- 
boats,  carried  orders  to  the 
men  -  of  -  war  that  stretched 
along  the  coast  from  Cardenas 
to  Bahia  Honda.  While  they 
lay  waiting  or  patrolling  their 


General  Quarlcis  on  Sunday  on  Board  the  New  York. 
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stations,   alert    and   watchful, 
the  flagship  planned  and  ar- 
ranged and  issued  commands. 
She  was  the  bureau  of  infor- 
mation for  the  fleet,  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  Strategic   Board 
at    Washington,    and    all 
through  the  hot  brilliant  days 
her   red    and    yellow    signals 
fluttered     and    flapped     and 
her  wig-waggers  beat  the  air. 
Other  war-ships  drew  up  be- 
side her  and  their  officers  came 
on   board  to  receive  instruc- 
tions, tug-boats  converted  into 
auxiliaries  flew  to  her  for  aid, 
to  ask  for  the  loan  of  a  few 
casks  of  drinking-water,  or  the 
services  of  a  mechanic  to  mend 
a  leak,  or  to  deliver  the  mail- 
bags  and,  what  was  of  equal 
value,  clothes  from  the  laun- 
dry. 

The    New    York   was    the 
clearing-house   of    the   fleet, 
the  first  to  receive  the  news, 
the    one    place    from    which 
news    was    disseminated.      It 
came  to   us   from  officers  of 
prize-crews  on  their  way  back 
to  their  ships,  who  halted  to 
report  to  the  Admiral  and  to 
tell  their   adventures    to    the 
wardroom  mess,    and    it  w^as 
brought  to  us  by  the  fleet  of 
press -boats,  which   in  return 
received  the  news  of  the  day 
on   the   flagship.     Sometimes 
they  received  this  through  a 
megaphone,    sometimes    they 
sent  a  correspondent  over  the 
side  to  get  it  at  first  hand,  and 
sometimes,  when  the  sea  was 
rough,  we  threw  it  to   them 
done  up  in  a  glass  bottle.   The 
flagship   was  the    only   place 
from  which  to  view  and  com- 
prehend the  blockade.     What 
was   seen   from    a  press-boat 
was  at  long  range ;  from  their 
decks  the  motive  and  result  of 
any    move    was   of  necessity 
problematical.     It  was  hke  re- 
porting   the    burning    of    the 
Waldorf-Astoria    from   the 
Brooklyn    Bridge.      The    ob- 


The  Admiral's  Bridp^e. 


Lieutenant  Mulligan  in  the  Centre.      Ensign  Roone,  who  Fired  the 
Shot  at  Matanzas,  is  on  the  Right. 


First 


The  First    Prisoner  of   the  War.      The    Spaniard   is    the    one    pulling 
mustache,  Sylvester  Scovel  is  in  the  centre,  in  a  yachting  suit  and  cap, 


his 
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server  in  the  dis- 
tance might  see 
much  smoke  and 
some  flame,  but 
whether  the 
cause  of  the  fire 
were  accidental 
or  incendiary, 
whether  there 
were  loss  of  life 
or  deeds  of  hero- 
ism, he  could 
only  guess. 

In  its  creature- 
comforts  life  on 
board  the  flag- 
ship was  like  that 
on  board  of  ?. 
yacht  cruising  in 

summer  seas ;  but  overshadowing  its 
comforts  was  an  organization  as  com- 
plete as  that  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  discipline  as  absolute  as  that  of  a 
monastery.  In  no  military  post,  from 
Knightsbridge  Barracks  to  Gibraltar,  from 
Fort  Houston  to  Fort  Sill,  nor  in  Greece, 
Egypt,  France,  Russia,  or  Germany  have 
I  seen  discipline  better  observed,  or  such 
"  smartness,"  or  such  intelligent  obedience 
as  I  noted  during  the  ten  days  that  I  re- 
mained on  the  New  York.      In  that  time 


The  Flagship  New  York  Cleared  for  Action. 


there  were  many 
novel  experi- 
ences to  impress 
one ;  there  was 
much  that  was 
entirely  new  and 
quite  incompre- 
hensible. There 
were  some  excit- 
ing races  after 
blockade  run- 
ners, some  heavy 
firing,  some  won- 
derful effects  of 
land  and  sea  and 
sky,  some  in- 
stances of  cool- 
ness and  cour- 
age and  of  kind- 
ness and  courtesy,  but  what  was  more 
impressive  than  all  else  besides,  was  the 
discipline  of  the  ship's  company  and  the 
perfection  of  her  organization.  Many 
men  can  swagger  and  be  brave  and 
shoot  off  a  gun.  That  our  sailors  are 
brave  no  one  has  ever  doubted,  even  be- 
fore the  victory  of  Manila  harbor,  but  the 
best  sailor  is  the  man  who  not  only  can 
stand  by  his  gun,  but  who  can  stand  watch 
eight  hours  on  end  without  stealing  a  few 
minutes'  sleep  ;  who  respects  himself,  his 


Junior  Officers  of  the  New  York.     Ensign  Boone  in  the  Centre. 
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ship  and  her  officers,  who  is  as  thoroughly 
in  earnest  when  he  is  alone  cleaning  a  bit 
of  brass-work,  as  when  he  is  aiming  a 
four-inch  gun  in  the  presence  of  the  ene- 
my. And  a  more  earnest,  alert,  and  self- 
respecting  class  of  men  than  were  on  the 
New  York  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
class  or  profession  in  our  country,  and  that 
is  as  true  of  the  Admiral  as  of  the  crew, 
and  of  the  crew  as  of  the  Admiral. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  beHeve  that  we 
were  really  at  war.  A  peaceful  blockade 
does  not  lend  itself  to  that  illusion.  From 
the  deck  of  the  New  York,  we  overlooked 
the  coast  of  Cuba  as  from  the  roof  of  a 
high  building,  and  all  that  we  saw  of  war 
was  a  peaceful  panorama  of  mountain- 
ranges  and  yellow  villages,  royal  palms 
and  tiny  forts,  like  section-houses  along 
the  line  of  a  railroad,  and  in  the  distance 
Morro  Castle  and  the  besieged  city  of  Ha- 
vana basking  in  a  haze  of  glaring  sunlight. 

So,  the  first  prisoner  of  the  war  was  al- 
most as  much  of  a  surprise  to  the  ship  as 
the  ship  was  to  him.  Up  to  the  time  of 
his  arrival  a  Spaniard,  to  most  of  the  offi- 
cers and  crew,  was  an  unknown  quantity, 
— a  picture  of  a  bull-fighter  in  the  comic 
papers,  something  hidden  away  some- 
where along  the  smiling  line  of  coast.  The 
first  prisoner  introduced  us  to  the  enemy, 
and  his  uniform  of  blue  drill,  his  Panama 
hat  and  his  red  and  yellow  cockade  made 
the  Spaniard  for  the  first  time  real  and 
human.  I  had  seen  Spanish  officers  in 
Cuba  swaggering  in  cafes  and  plazas, 
tramping  at  the  head  of  their  troops 
through  dusty  roads,  directing  the  burning 
of  huts  and  cane-fields  and  giving  the  or- 
der to  fire  on  insurgent  prisoners,  and  I 
must  confess  to  a  sneaking  sense  of  joy 
when  this  poor  Second  Lieutenant  came 
silently  into  Captain  Chadwick's  cabin 
twisting  his  hat  between  his  hands,  and 
sank  gratefully  into  the  chair  they  placed 
for  him.  The  first  question  Captain  Chad- 
wick  asked  was  whether  he  would  have 
breakfast,  but  the  prisoner  said  he  had  no 
appetite  ;  then  the  captain  offered  him  a 
cigar,  but  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
bowed  and  said  he  did  not  care  to  smoke. 
Then  the  Captain  told  Sylvester  Scovel, 
who  was  interpreting  whenever  the  Cap- 
tain's Spanish  failed  him,  to  ask  the  pris- 
oner where  he  came  from  and  how  he 
happened  to  get  caught.  But  to  every 
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one  of  these  questions  Scovel  added  six 
of  his  own,  in(iuiring  as  to  how  many 
troops  the  Spaniards  had  placed  along 
the  coast,  where  forts  were  situated, 
where  patrols  met,  and  how  deep  the  water 
was  in  certain  ports.  Every  now  and  then 
Chadwick  would  say,  "That  will  do,  tell 
him  he  is  free  ;  "  but  Scovel  would  object : 
"  No,  don't  let  him  go  yet,  he  is  telling  me 
things  he  shouldn't." 

And  then  Scovel  would  smile  with  his 
innocent  blue  eyes  upon  the  prisoner,  nod 
encouragingly,  and  the  unhappy  Lieuten- 
ant would  proceed  to  give  him  the  infor- 
mation that  the  blockading  squadron  de- 
sired. 

The  name  of  Sylvester  Scovel  is  prob- 
ably better  known  in  Cuba  than  that  of 
any  other  American,  even  than  that  of 
Fitzhugh  Lee.  He  is  certainly  more  cor- 
dially hated  than  any  other  of  the  "  nation 
of  pigs,"  and  a  reward  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  was  for  some  time  placed  upon  his 
head.  The  Spaniards  captured  him  once, 
after  he  had  eluded  them,  hundreds  of  times ; 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  demanded 
that  he  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  after  a 
month's  imprisonment  he  was  released. 
To-day  if  he  should  be  taken  in  Cuba,  he 
would  be  shot  or  hung  on  the  instant,  and 
the  death  of  no  other  American  would, 
I  believe,  cause  such  universal  rejoicing 
among  Spanish  officers  and  Spanish  resi- 
dents. Consequently,  it  was  rather  amusing 
to  seethe  Spanish  Lieutenant  Juan  de  Rio 
clinging  close  to  Scovel's  elbow,  and  show- 
ing him  the  utmost  deference  and  grati- 
tude. Scovel  wore  a  yachting  cap  and  a 
suit  of  blue  serge,  so  it  is  probable  that  the 
Spaniard  mistook  him  for  one  of  the  ship's 
junior  officers.  But  when  they  parted, 
after  Scovel  had  shown  him  over  the  ship, 
there  was  a  little  scene.  They  had  said 
farewell  with  many  flourishes  and  the 
Spaniard  had,  after  the  fashion  of  his  race, 
made  a  little  speech  to  the  effect  that  he 
saw  it  was  as  impossible  to  surpass  the 
courtesy  of  an  American  officer  as  to  sur- 
pass his  war-ship. 

"  You  have  been  most  kind  to  me,"  he 
added,  "  and  I  should  like  to  know  your 
name.     I  shall  always  remember  it." 

Scovel  laughed  and  nodded.  "  My 
name  is  Sylvester  Scovel,"  he  said,  bow- 
ing. "  I  am  the  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  World r 
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The  Spanish  have  no  sense  of  humor, 
and  this  one  could  not  rise  to  the  occasion. 
He  only  gasped  and  stared,  and  backed 
hastily  away.  He  can  hardly  be  blamed. 
It  must  be  bewildering  to  find  tiiat  you 
have  been  overwhelmed  with  courtesies 
by  the  man  whose  death,  had  he  been 
your  prisoner  and  you  had  killed  him, 
would  have  brought  you  a  reward  of  $io,- 
ooo,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  from  your  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  bombardment  of  the  shore  batteries 
at  Matanzas  came  out  of  a  clear  sky.  We 
knew  something  unusual  was  going  for- 
ward, but  only  that.  We  had  been  lying 
off  Morro  and  we  suddenly  started  at 
good  speed  to  the  east,  and  when  we 
reached  Matanzas  we  came  slowly  in  tow- 
ard the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  then 
drifted.  The  New  York  was  nearly  two 
miles  away  from  the  shore,  but  with  a  glass 
we  could  see  soldiers  gathered  on  a  long 
rampart  of  fresh  earth.  To  the  naked  eye 
the  yellow  soil  made  a  line  against  the 
green  manigua  bushes  on  the  point. 

I  was  in  a  gun-turret  on  the  main  deck 
listening  to  a  group  of  jackies  disagree- 
ing as  to  whether  the  port  before  us  was 
that  of  Matanzas  or  Cardenas.  I  had  vis- 
ited both  places  and  ventured  the  opinion 
that  it  was  Matanzas.  So  they  crowded 
in  to  ask  about  the  houses  that  we  saw  on 
shore,  and  as  to  whether  there  were  mines 
in  the  harbor,  and  what  we  were  doing 
there  anyway,  and  I  was  just  congratu- 
lating myself  on  having  such  a  large  and 
eager  audience,  when  someone  blew  a 
bugle  and  my  audience  vanished,  and  six 
other  young  men  came  panting  into  the 
gun-turret,  each  with  his  hair  flying  and  his 
eyes  and  mouth  wide  opened  with  excite- 
ment. All  bugle  calls  were  alike  to  me,  so 
I  asked  if  that  particular  one  was  ''  gen- 
eral quarters,"  and  a  panting  blue  jacket 
as  he  rushed  by  shouted  "  Yes,  sir  !  " 
over  his  shoulder  and  ran  on.  Everybody 
was  running,  officers,  middies,  and  crew, 
everyone  seemed  to  have  been  caught 
just  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  ship  and  on 
the  wrong  deck  at  the  exact  point  farthest 
from  his  division.  They  all  ran  for  about 
a  minute  in  every  direction,  and  then  there 
was  absolute  silence,  just  as  though  some- 
one had  waved  a  wand  over  each  of  them 
and  had  fixed  him  in  his  place.  But  it 
was  apparently  the  right  place.     Captain 


Chadwick  ran  down  the  ladder  from  the 
forward  bridge  and  shouted  at  Ensign 
Boone,  ''Aim  for  4,000  yards,  at  that  bank 
of  earth  on  the  point."  Then  he  ran  up  to 
the  bridge  again,  where  Admiral  Sampson 
was  pacing  up  and  down,  looking  more 
like  a  calm  and  scholarly  professor  of 
mathematics  than  an  Admiral.  For  the 
Admiral  is  a  slow-speaking,  quiet-voiced 
man,  who  studies  intently  and  tnoughtfully 
the  eyes  of  everyone  who  addresses  him, 
a  man  who  would  meet  success  or  defeat 
with  the  same  absolute  quietness,  an  intel- 
lectual fighter,  a  man  who  impresses  you 
as  one  who  would  fight  and  win  entirely 
with  his  head. 

Ensign  Boone's  gun  was  in  the  waist 
amidships,  and  he  had  been  especially 
chosen  to  fire  the  first  gun  because  the 
Captain  had  picked  him  out  from  among 
the  other  junior  officers  as  an  eager  and  in- 
telligent ensign,  and  also  because  the  jeal- 
ousy that  rages  between  the  eight-inch 
guns  in  the  fore  and  after  turrets  is  so 
great  that  not  even  the  Admiral  himself 
would  dare  to  let  one  of  them  fire  the 
first  shot  of  the  war — that  is,  the  first  shot 
"  with  intent  to  kill  " — for  fear  of  hurting 
the  feelings  of  the  others.  So  Captain 
Chadwick  cut  the  knot  by  ordering  Ensign 
Boone  to  let  loose  first.  It  was  a  proud 
moment  in  the  life  of  Ensign  Boone,  and 
as  he  is  one  of  the  class  that  was  turned 
out  of  Annapolis  before  its  time,  he  is  a 
very  young  man  to  have  had  such  an 
honor  thrust  upon  him.  But,  fortunately, 
he  is  modest  and  bore  it  bravely. 

At  first  I  tried  to  keep  count  of  the 
shots  fired,  but  it  was  soon  like  counting 
falling  bricks.  They  seemed  to  be  rip- 
ping out  the  steel  sides  of  the  ship  and  to 
be  racing  to  see  which  could  get  rid  of 
the  most  ammunition  first.  The  thick 
deck  of  the  superstructure  jumped  with 
the  concussions,  and  vibrated  like  a  sus- 
pension bridge  when  an  express  train 
thunders  across  it.  They  came  crashing 
from  every  point,  and  when  you  had 
steadied  yourself  against  one  volley,  you 
were  shaken  and  swayed  by  the  backward 
rush  of  the  wind  from  another.  The  re- 
ports seemed  to  crack  the  air  as  though  it 
were  an  opaque  body.  It  opened  and 
shut  and  rocked  you  about  with  invisi- 
ble waves.  Your  ear-drums  tingled  and 
strained  and  seemed   to  crack,  the  noise 
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was  physical,  like  a  blow  from  a  base-ball 
bat ;  the  noise  itself  stung  and  shook  you. 
The  concussions  were  things  apart,  they 
shook  you  after  a  fashion  of  their  own, 
jumping  your  field-glasses  between  the 
bridge  of  your  nose  and  the  brim  of  your 
hat,  and  hammering  your  eyebrows.  With 
this  there  were  great  clouds  of  hot  smoke 
that  swept  across  the  decks  and  hung  for 
a  moment,  hiding  everything  in  a  curtain 
of  choking  fog,  that  tasted  salt  and  rasped 
your  throat  and  nostrils,  and  burned  your 
eyes. 

The  ship  seemed  to  work  and  to  fight  by 
herself;  you  heard  no  human  voice  of  com- 
mand, only  the  grieved  tones  of  Lieuten- 
ant Mulligan  rising  from  his  smoke-choked 
deck  below,  where  he  could  not  see  to 
aim  his  six-inch  gun,  and  from  where 
he  begged  Lieutenant  Marble  again  and 
again  to  ''Take  your  damned  smoke  out 
of  my  way."  Lieutenant  Marble  was 
vaulting  in  and  out  of  his  forward  turret 
like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage.  One  instant  you 
would  see  him  far  out  on  the  deck,  where 
shattered  pieces  of  glass  and  wood-work 
eddied  like  leaves  in  a  hurricane,  and  the 
next  pushing  the  turret  with  his  shoulder 
as  though  he  meant  to  shove  it  overboard, 
and  then  he  would  wave  his  hand  to  his 
crew  inside  and  there  would  be  a  racking 
roar,  a  parting  of  air  and  sea  and  sky,  a 
flash  of  flame  vomiting  black  smoke,  and 
he  would  be  swallowed  up  in  it  like  a 
wicked  fairy  in  a  pantomime.  And  in- 
stantly from  the  depths  below,  like  the 
voice  of  a  lost  soul,  would  rise  the  protest- 
ing shriek  of  Dick  Mulligan  asking,  fran- 
tically, "  Oh,  WILL  you  take  your  damned 
smoke  out  of  my  way  !  " 

The  New  York  did  not  have  all  the 
fighting  to  herself,  for  the  Puritan  and  the 
Cmcinnati  were  a  few  hundred  yards  out 
at  sea,  and  almost  broke  their  signal  hal- 
yards in  begging  the  Admiral  to  be  allowed 
to  come  in  too.  They  were  like  school- 
boys snapping  their  fingers  at  the  school- 
master in  their  eagerness  to  show  off  their 
knowledge,  and  well  they  showed  it.  An 
impudent  battery  had  opened  from  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  harbor  and  they  turned 
on  that.  The  Puritan  was  a  wonderful 
sight,  her  decks  were  lashed  with  two  feet 
of  water,  the  waves  seemed  to  be  running 
in  and  out  of  her  turrets,  and  the  flames 
and  smoke  from  her  great  guns  came  from 


the  water-line,  so  that  it  looked  to  us  as 
though  she  were  sinking  and  firing  as  she 
sank.  The  Cincinnati  fired  broadsides  as 
rapidly  as  a  man  can  shoot  a  self-cocking 
revolver ;  it  was  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able performance  of  the  day.  The  aim 
throughout  was  excellent  —  although  it 
is  not  necessary  to  say  that  of  American 
marksmanship — and  the  shots  fell  fairly 
in  the  ramparts,  throwing  the  earthworks 
fifty  feet  in  the  air  and  cutting  them  level 
with  the  ground.  Only  three  shots  from 
the  batteries  struck  near  the  New  York,  and 
none  of  them  came  closer  than  one  hun- 
dred yards.  The  engagement  lasted  fifteen 
minutes,  but  it  was  so  exciting  while  it  last- 
ed that  they  did  not  seem  more  than  five. 

On  the  whole,  the  concussions  were  not 
as  deafening  as  1  had  been  led  to  think  they 
would  be,  but  in  other  ways  the  bombard- 
ment gave  me  the  worst  shaking  up  I  ever 
received,  though  I  once,  with  nine  other 
unfortunates,  dropped  down  the  elevator- 
shaft  of  the  Life  Building;  but  the  shock 
of  that  was  like  stepping  off  a  bicycle  in 
comparison.  What  the  effect  would  be  on 
one,  if  an  enemy's  shots  of  like  force  were 
striking  and  bursting  around  the  ship,  I 
cannot  even  imagine.  The  thought  of  it 
makes  me  want  to  take  off  my  hat  to  every 
blue-jacket  I  meet. 

No  shots  passed  near  us  as  I  say,  but  I 
found  the  wear  and  tear  from  our  own  guns 
alone  during  that  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
which  they  were  in  action  far  more  trying 
than  all  the  Turkish  shells  had  been  at 
Velostinos,  when  they  raced  continuously 
overhead  for  the  better  part  of  two  long, 
hot  days.  But  there  you  were  a  free  agent, 
you  only  moved  because  you  thought  you 
were  going  to  be  hit ;  on  the  New  York 
you  moved  because  you  could  not  help 
yourself,  because  the  guns  of  your  own 
side  beat  you  about  and  deafened  and 
blinded  and  shook  you. 

It  is  not  Hkely  that  anyone  will  under- 
value the  quahties  of  our  sailors,  but  no 
one  need  feel  the  least  afraid  of  giving 
them  too  much  honor,  or  of  praising  them 
beyond  their  deserts.  Their  footing  on 
one  of  these  floating  iron  foundries  in  ac- 
tion is  about  as  secure  as  that  of  a  parcel 
of  flies  on  a  window-pane  when  someone 
hits  it  with  a  rock.  With  the  army,  a  sol- 
dier always  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  if  he  is  not  victorious  he  can  retreat 
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through  several  States  before  he  is  forced 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  the  sailor  of  our 
navy  has  no  such  consolation.  He  must 
either  win,  or  sink  in  his  coffin. 

The  men  in  the  German  Emperor's  favor- 
ite regiment,  the  Red  Hussars,  take  an 
oath  on  enlisting  that  they  will  never  sur- 


render, but  that  sooner  than  be  made  pris- 
oners they  will  die  lighting.  Every  man 
in  the  American  navy,  whether  he  is  an 
oiler  or  a  commodore,  is  qualified  to  enter 
that  crack  regiment,  for  when  he  enlists  he 
virtually  makes  that  promise  to  his  coun- 
trymen on  shore,  "  I  win  or  I  sink." 
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Native  Anns  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 


Y  knowledge  of 
the  Philippine 
Islands  was  ac- 
quired while 
United  States 
Consul  at  Manila 
from  1893  to 
1896.  The  infor- 
mation which  I 
gathered  in  the  course 
of  my  official  career 
is  often  incomplete, 
but  anyone  who  has 
come  in  contact  with 
Spanish  colonial  gov- 
ernment will  realize  why  I  have  been  un- 
able to  give  accurate  specific  figures  in  re- 
gard to  trade  questions.  It  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  government  to  conceal  the  value  of 
the  imports  and  exports,  because  the  un- 
disturbed corruption  of  the  Spanish  offi- 
cials is  made  possible  through  false  returns 
in  regard  to  these  questions. 

In  fact,  the  government  of  the  Philip- 
pines has  been  an  illustration  of  Spanish 
misrule  from  the  early  massacres  of  the 
natives  in  the  sixteenth  century  down  to 
the  present  era  of  high  taxes  and  official 
robbery. 

Both  natives  and  foreigners  are  op- 
pressed by  the  elaborate  system  of  taxa- 
tion. Every  male  pays  what  is  known  as  a 
head  tax  {cedilla  personal)^  which  ranges 
from  fifty  cents  for  a  young  clerk  to  one 
hundred  dolkirs  a  year  for  a  man  en- 
gaged in  an  independent  business.  Then 
there  is  a  tax  for  the  i)rivilege  of  doing 
business,  called  the  patcntc,  which  is 
gauged  l)y  tlie  value  and  amount  of  the 
business,  and  every  merchant  is  compelled 
to  show  his  books.     As  an  illustration  of 


how  high  this  tax  is,  I  may  mention  that  a 
drug  store  with  a  perfumery  department  in 
Manila  pays  one  thousand  dollars  per  year. 

Real  estate  is  also  subject  to  a  heavy 
tax.  There  is  a  tree-tax  of  twenty-five 
cents  for  each  tree  cut  down,  large  or  small. 
In  Manila  there  is  a  carriage-tax  of  three 
dollars  for  each  wheel.  A  horse  is  taxed 
four  dollars  per  year.  Then  there  is  an 
elaborate  system  of  stamp-taxes.  All  legal 
documents  must  be  written  on  stamped 
paper,  worth  from  five  cents  to  one  dollar 
per  sheet.  If  a  poor  man  enters  into  a 
law-suit,  the  smallest  case  would  prob- 
ably cost  him  four  dollars  in  stamp-taxes, 
and  everybody  concerned,  up  to  the  judge 
who  hears  the  case,  gets  a  fee. 

Importers  are  subject  to  the  additional 
imposition  of  petty  fines,  which  are  in- 
flicted for  all  sorts  of  insignificant  offences. 
One  man  was  fined  one  hundred  dollars 
because  a  cargo  of  hundreds  of  cobble- 
stones was  one  stone  short  of  the  number 
stated  in  the  manifest.  In  the  year  end- 
ing in  1896  the  collector  of  customs  at 
Manila  collected  eighty-two  thousand 
dollars  in  these  petty  fines,  all  of  which 
legally  became  his  personal  property. 

Not  only  are  the  duties  on  imports  very 
heavy,  but  there  is  a  large  export  duty. 

Spanish  misrule  and  oppression  in  the 
Islands  is  exerted  also  through  the  Church. 
The  Church  really  owns  a  great  many  of 
the  plantations  in  fee,  on  which  the  plant- 
ers pay  oppressive  rents.  They  also  have 
their  own  banks  engaged  in  the  business 
of  lending  money  to  the  planters  at  usuri- 
ous rates  of  interest.  To  put  it  in  a  nut- 
shell, it  may  be  said  that  the  Church  lives 
off  the  natives,  and  the  Spanish  officials 
live  off  the  importers. 
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The  Luneta. 
Promenade  at  the  end  of  the  fortifications  along  the  bay  where  fashionable  Manila  assembles  from  six  to  eigfht. 

There   are  one  hundred   and   fifty-one  images   are  carried,  arrayed  in   the  most 

hoHdays    observed,    including    Sundays,  costly  raiment  and  covered  with  jewels. 

These  of  course   reduce   enormously  the  The  churches  are  enormously  rich.    While 

earning  capacity  of  every  man.     Constant  I  was  in  Manila  one  order  alone  sent  a 

religious  processions   fill  the  streets,  and  branch  in  America  $1,500,000.   While  the 


San  Miguel. 
The  fashionable  residence  street  of  Manila. 
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Church  has  absorbed  a  great  deal  of  money 
from  the  people,  still  it  has  been  the  civil- 
izing factor,  and  has  built  schools  and 
churches  all  over  the  Philippine  Islands, 
where  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  are  al- 
ways welcome. 

It  is  said  that  the  civil  authority  in  many 
respects  is  actually  subject  to  the  religious, 
and  that  a  large  part  of  the  real  estate  of 
the  city  is  in  the  ])ossession  of  the  religious 


have  nothing  to  do  with  this  insurrection. 
All  that  the  United  States  has  to  appre- 
hend is  that,  having  been  oppressed  for 
so  many  years,  the  insurgents  may,  if  let 
loose,  indiscriminately  slaughter,  loot,  and 
destroy  all  foreigners.  Under  a  liberal 
government,  however,  and  if  the  Mestizos, 
whose  part  in  affairs  I  shall  describe  later, 
are  used  as  intermediaries,  they  will  be- 
come a  docile,  orderly  element. 


Province  Steamers  in  the  "  Pasig." 


orders.  One  writer  says  that  "  The  per- 
sonal liberty  of  the  common  man  may  al- 
most be  said  to  be  in  their  keeping." 

With  these  various  forms  of  oppression 
by  the  government,  and  by  the  Church, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  planters  and 
their  dependent  j)lantation  workers  have 
risen  in  revolt.  The  insurrection  in  the 
Philippines,  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much,  is  really  a  righteous  uprising  of 
the  producing  class  against  misgovern- 
ment.  They  are  the  Malays  and  half- 
castes,  who  have  been  robbed  of  their 
rightful  share  of  the  returns  of  their  in- 
dustry, and  have  taken  up  arms  against  the 
government.     The  savages,  or  Negritos, 


The  well-known  historical  facts  in  re- 
gard to  these  Islands  since  their  discovery 
by  Magellan,  in  1 521,  need  not  be  here  re- 
peated. There  is  great  discrepancy  in  the 
accounts  of  the  number  of  the  islands,  by 
reason  of  the  hundreds  of  them  that  are 
simply  rocks  in  the  sea  without  inhabi- 
tants. There  are  probably  1,200  separate 
islands  in  the  Archipelago,  of  which  four 
hundred  are  inhabited.  Most  of  these  con- 
tain only  wild  bands  of  the  Negritos,  the 
original  natives,  who  have  never  been  con- 
quered or  civilized.  Actual  Spanish  do- 
minion is  limited  to  the  western  coast  of 
the  largest  island,  Luzon,  of  which  Ma- 
nila is  the  capital ;  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
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Mindoro  Island,  immediately  south  of  Lu- 
zon; to  Panay,  alarge  island  over  which  the 
Spanish  have  complete  control  and  whose 
port  is  Iloilo,  of  which  Admiral  Dewey  has 
already  taken  possession ;  and  to  the 
southeast  of  it,  Negros  and  Cebu  islands, 
where  the  Spaniards  have  partial  control  at 
certain  seaports.  The  largest  island  in  the 
whole  group  next  to  Luzon  is  Mindanao, 
where  the  Spaniards  have  never  gained  a 
foothold  except  in  two  or  three  fortified 
coast-towns.  The  absolute  ruler  is  the 
Sultan  of  Buhaten,  who  controls  an  im- 
mense sultanate  of  Malayans  who  were 
converted  to  Mohammedanism.  It  thus 
appears  that  Spanish  dominion  is  practi- 
cally confined  to  narrow  sea-coast  strips, 
and  that  the  great  hulk  of  the  territory  of 
the  Philippines  is  unsubdued  and  unde- 
veloped, and  inhabited  by  the  original 
savage  Negritos,  who  roam  the  islands  un- 
molested and  give  no  trouble  whatever, 
unless  interfered  with  in  their  fastnesses. 

The  inhabitants  of  the   Philippine  Isl- 
ands who  are  to  be  considered  in  com- 
mercial questions   are   the    Malayans,  the 
Chinese,  the  Europeans,  the  English,  and 
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the  Americans.  When  one  speaks  of  the 
"natives,"  he  generally  refers  to  the  Ma- 
layans and  the  half-castes,  w^ho  are  the 
descendants  of  Malayans  and  various  for- 
eign races  who  have  intermarried  with 
them.  These  are  called  Mestizos,  and 
are  often  well  educated.  The  wealthy 
Mestizos  or  half-castes  send  their  chil- 
dren to  Europe  to  be  educated,  and  they 
are  very  apt  pupils,  too.  I  know  a  num- 
ber of  young  men  who  are  graduates  of 
the  best  colleges  in  Europe. 

The  commercial  and  industrial  life  is 
founded  on  the  great  natural  adaptability 
of  the  soil  for  producing  -tobacco,  hemp, 
and  sugar.  Plantation  life  is  the  industrial 
unit  on  which  the  whole  commercial  system 
turns.  These  plantations  are  large  or 
small,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  pro- 
prietor, who  is  generally  a  Malay.  All  the 
work  of  the  plantation  is  done  by  other 
Malayans,  and  on  some  of  the  large  plan- 
tations as  many  as  five  or  six  hundred  of 
these  live  in  little  bamboo  houses,  just  as- 
the  negroes  lived  on  the  old  cotton  plan- 
tations in  the  South.  The  planter  fur- 
nishes these  workers  with  food  and  clothes. 
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The  food  is  rice  and  fish  and  is  very 
cheap,  and  the  clothes  are  the  most  prim- 
itive— the  men  wearing  white  driHing  and 
the  women  gorgeous-colored  calicoes.  An 
account  is  kept  of  the  supphes  furnished 
to  the  plantation  -  hands,  and  when  the 
crop  has  been  harvested  a  settlement  takes 
place,  resulting  sometimes  in  a  small  bal- 
ance of  a  few  dollars  in  cash,  which  is 
paid  to  the  workers;  very  often  they  are 
in  debt  to  the  planter. 

Of  course,  the  planter  must  have  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  capital  in  order  to  pur- 
chase his  supplies  of  food  and  clothing, 
and  here  is  where  the  middle-man  steps 
in.  The  middle-man  is  generally  a  Mes- 
tizo (half-caste),  who  is  often  a  man  of 
considerable  education,  tact,  and  shrewd- 
ness. It  is  his  business  to  contract  with 
the  planters  for  their  entire  crops  in  ad- 
vance, furnishing  them  with  the  needed 
capital.  He  makes  these  contracts  on  be- 
half of  the  great  firms — English,  German, 
French,  American — who  manage  the  ex- 
port trade  of  the  islands.  These  export- 
ers are  the  original  sources  of  the  capital 
on  which  the  whole  industrial  machinery 
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depends.  They  lend  money  to  the  Mes- 
tizos at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  probably 
ten  or  twelve  per  cent.,  and  the  Mestizos 
sublet  it  to  the  planters  at  exorbitant 
rates,  often  as  high  as  fifty  per  cent,  a  year. 
It  is  by  this  increased  rate  of  interest  that 
the  Mestizo  makes  his  money.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  planter  is  almost  always  in 
debt,  and  the  only  men  who  make  money 
are  the  exporters  and  the  middle-men. 

Of  the  products  of  the  islands  exported, 
America  gets  most  of  the  sugar,  part  of  it, 
however,  going  to  Hong  Kong.  The  to- 
bacco is  sent  to  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  India,  and  to  the  European  coun- 
tries, while  very  little  of  it  comes  to  the 
United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
use  most  of  the  hemp  which  is  produced 
for  binder  twine,  rope,  etc. 

As  is  well  known,  America  was  supreme 
in  the  Philippine  trade  from  the  opening 
of  the  export  business  of  the  island  on  a 
large  scale  until  within  a  few  years.  The 
reasons  for  the  dechne  of  American  influ- 
ence were  largely  the  drawing  out  of  cap- 
ital by  the  older  members  of  the  great 
American  trading  firms,  and  their  leaving 
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the  business  to  younger  members  of  their 
families,  who  found  themselves  with  great 
responsibilities  and  a  reduced  capital. 
Gradually  English  firms,  with  abundant 
capital,  succeeded  to  the  bulk  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  last  American  firms  in  Ma- 
nila were  crowded  out  three  years  ago  by 
Spanish  intrigues,  caused  by  the  hatred  of 
Americans  growing  out  of  the  Cuban 
troubles.  This  overthrow  was  managed 
by  the  thousand  and  one  petty  annoyances 
of  legal  machinery  that  the  Spaniards  ex- 
erted against  American  firms. 

The  commerce  of  these  islands  has  been 
estimated  by  some  authorities  at  $50,000,- 
000  a  year,  but  it  is  probably  much  greater ; 
the  chief  exports  being  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
hemp.  Of  Manila  cigars,  the  yearly  pro- 
duct is  several  hundred  million,  one  fac- 
tory alone  employing  10,000  hands;  and 
of  Manila  hemp  the  yearly  product  is 
probably  200,000  tons,  eight-tenths  of 
which  is  bought  by  the  United  States. 
One  factory  in  Manila  produces  40,000,- 
000  cigarettes  in  a  single  year. 

The  imports  are  also  of  enormous  value. 
The  United  States  sends  the  Philippines 
chiefly  kerosene  oil  and  flour,  while  Eng- 


land, Germany,  and  France  sell  them 
print  cloths,  white  drilling,  hardware, 
canned  goods,  etc.  There  are  other  large 
towns  in  the  islands,  but  most  of  the  im- 
ports are  landed  at  Manila  and  are  shipped 
to  these  by  local  steamers.  One  com- 
pany alone  has  twenty-seven  steamers 
engaged  in  local  and  coastwise  trade  ; 
their  ships  ranging  in  size  from  500  to 
3,000  tons. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  these  islands  is 
not  believed  to  be  of  great  importance, 
although  vast  regions  are  practically  un- 
explored. Gold  has  been  found,  but  not 
in  paying  quantities.  A  discovery  of  im- 
mense value  was  made  a  few  years  ago  in 
an  accidental  manner.  The  American  ship 
Richard  Parsons  was  wrecked  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  the  Island  Mindoro.  Captain 
Joy,  of  Nantucket,  Mass.,  and  his  crew 
were  forced  to  cross  to  a  port  on  the  east- 
ern coast  in  order  to  reach  any  vessel 
that  could  carry  them  to  Manila.  To  do 
this  they  made  a  seventeen  days'  journey 
through  the  wilderness  and  over  a  range 
of  mountains.  In  these  mountains  they 
came  upon  great  ledges  of  coal,  which  are 
outcropping,  and  thousands  of  tons  had 
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broken  off  and  accumulated  at  the  base 
of  the  cHffs.  On  hearing  of  this  discovery 
the  Spanish  Government  immediately  con- 
fiscated the  lands,  but  they  have  never  done 
anything  toward  developing  this  great  de- 
posit of  coal.  All  the  coal  now  used  in 
the  islands  is  imported  from  AustraHa. 

When  the  American  fleet  entered  the 
harbor  of  Manila  they  passed  in  the  night 


the  Island  Corregidor,  which  is  a  rocky  hill 
five  hundred  feet  in  altitude.  On  it  is  the 
famous  Corregidor  Light.  It  rises  in  the 
midst  of  a  channel  about  eight  miles  wide 
leading  into  the  nearly  circular  bay  of 
Manila,  across  which,  about  twenty -eight 
miles  away  to  the  northeast,  lies  the  city 
of  Manila  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pasig, 
which  divides  it.  The  country  where  the 
city  hes  seems  low  and  flat,  and  all  that  one 
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sees  from  the  harbor  is  an  occasional  white 
tower.  Fifty  miles  back  the  mountains 
rise  to  a  height  of  4,000  to  6,000  feet. 

Around  the  right-hand  shore,  about 
half  way  to  the  city,  is  a  jutting  sand-spit, 
on  which  is  situated  Cavite.  Here  were 
the  docks,  marine  railways,  arsenals,  and 
low  fortifications,  under  the  shelter  of 
which  lay  the  Spanish  fleet  until  destroyed 
by  Admiral  Dewey. 

As  you  approach  the  city,  on  the  shore 
of  the  bay  there  is  seen  the  broad  embank- 
ment and  boulevard,  called  the  Luneta, 
where  the  social  world  of  Manila  walks  and 
drives  in  the  evening.  The  main  features 
of  this  parade  are  furnished  by  the  Euro- 
pean residents,  of  whom  there  are  nearly 
four  thousand,  including  Spanish  officers 
and  their  families,  and  those  attached  to 
the  civil  government.  Only  five  or  six 
hundred  of  these  are  English,  American, 
German,  or  French.  An  estimate  made 
in  1887  gave  the  population  at  154,000, 
but  this  is  far  below  its  present  numbers. 
With  the  suburbs  under  the  municipal 
government  of  Manila  the  total  popula- 
tion is  probably  400,000.  A  very  im- 
portant element  in  the  population  is  the 
50,000  Chinese,  but  by  far  the  greatest 
is  the  half-castes. 

The  old  city  is  entirely  surrounded  by 
two  walls,  a  moat  on  the  outside,  also  one 
between  the  inner  and  outer  walls.  En- 
trance was  had  by  crossing  drawbridges, 
which  until  187 1  were  drawn  up  at  9  p.m. 
There  were  five  of  these  entrances,  three 
facing  the  sea  and  two  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  facing  the  Pasig  River.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  are  better  examples  of 
the  old  style  of  fortifications  in  existence 
than  those  of  Manila,  and  it  will  be  a 
pity  if  we  are  compelled  to  destroy  them. 
In  my  time  the  walls  surrounding  the  old 
city  were  covered  with  old-fashioned  can- 
non, which  could  do  little  damage  to  our 
modern  fleet  of  war-ships.  Opposite  to 
the  old  city  and  under  the  same  municipal 
government,  is  the  new  city  called  Bi- 
nondo,  where  all  the  large  business  houses 
are  situated,  as  are  also  the  banks,  hotels, 
and  beautiful  residences.  The  new  Gov- 
ernor-General's palace  is  in  this  part  of  the 
city. 

The  average  day  of  a  foreigner  engaged 
in  business  in  Manila  is  something  as  fol- 
lows :   A  bath  in  the  early  morning  and 
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then  a  light  breakfast.  At  seven  o'clock 
the  men  go  to  their  business  offices  and 
work  until  twelve,  when  offices  are  closed 
and  everybody  takes  a  two  hours'  rest,  dur- 
ing which  luncheon  is  served,  and  then  a 
short  siesta  taken.  From  two  o'clock  un- 
til six  or  seven  business  is  carried  on  as  in 
the  morning ;  even  the  banks  keep  open 
until  five  o'clock.  When  business  is  over 
for  the  day  the  employes  put  on  fresh 
white  clothes  and  help  to  swell  the  throng 
of  people  who  promenade  the  streets,  so 
that  they  are  almost  impassable.  At  eight 
o'clock  everybody  is  at  dinner,  which  is 
the  social  function  of  the  day.  The  staple 
food  is  rice,  which  is  eaten  by  rich  and 
poor  alike.  Chicken  is  always  served  at 
dinner,  and  native  fruits.  All  the  potatoes 
that  the  Europeans  get  come  from  China, 
and  all  the  wheat  and  flour  from  California. 
The  apples  are  brought  from  Hong  Kong 
and  sell  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  apiece. 
The  cost  of  living  for  a  European  is  very 
high  on  account  of  the  extremely  heavy 
duties  imposed  by  Spain.  The  wages 
paid  to  servants  are,  however,  very  small. 
These  servants  use  a  Malay  dialect,  known 
as  Tagalog.  Most  of  them  in  the  town 
speaks  Spanish  fluently,  a  few  English. 

The  great  and  universal  amusement  is 
cock-fighting.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
cock-pits  there  are  in  and  about  Manila, 
but  there  must  be  over  one  hundred,  some 
of  them  capable  of  holding  over  10,000 
people  ;  these  pits  are  in  bamboo  build- 
ings with  thatched  roofs. 

In  regard  to  the  climate  which  a  for- 
eigner encounters,  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate 
its  discomforts  ;  although  it  is  tropical, 
still  even  in  summer  the  climate  may  be 
called  healthy.  From  December  to  March 
there  are  warm  days,  with  cool  nights  and 
little  rain.  During  March.  April,  and  May 
the  days  are  hot,  dry  and  dusty,  while  the 
thermometer  rises  to  96°  at  noon  ;  but 
the  nights  are  not  uncomfortable.  In  the 
latter  part  of  May  and  of  June  there  are 
thunder-storms  every  afternoon  with  a  tre- 
mendous downpour  of  rain.  The  greatest 
heat  occurs  in  these  months,  the  thermom- 
eter rising  frequently  to  105°  in  the  shade. 
July,  August,  and  September  are  the 
months  of  the  great  typhoons,  and  while 
Manila  escapes  the  greatest  fury  of  these, 
still  enough  of  their  force  remains  to  de- 
molish many  houses.     During  October  and 
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November  storms  lessen  in  frequency  and 
severity,  and  the  weather  gradually  settles 
into  the  fine  days  of  December.  There 
are  two  scourges  prevalent,  small -pox 
among  the  natives,  and  malarial  fever 
among  the  Europeans.  A  person  once 
contracting  this  intermittent  malaria  in  its 
worst  form  seldom  fully  recovers  from  its 
debilitating  effects.  The  cholera  was  a 
few  years  ago  very  disastrous,  and  one 
hundred  people  a  day  frequently  died  in 
Manila,    but  since   the  gift   of    the    new 


water- works  to  the  city,  by  an  old  Spanish 
resident,  the  cholera  has  almost  disap- 
peared. It  must  be  remembered  with  re- 
gard to  this  whole  matter  of  health  that 
a  large  part  of  the  conditions  that  have 
hitherto  prevailed  has  been  directly  the 
consequence  of  misgovernment,  ignorance, 
and  antiquated  methods  ;  and  that  the 
knowledge  and  improvements  which  we 
should  introduce,  if  the  Philippines  re- 
mained a  permanent  possession,  would 
minimize  the  dangers  of  the  climate. 


JOHN    PAUL   JONES    IN    THE    REVOLUTION 

By   Captain  A.  T.   Mahan,    U.  S.  N. 
FIRST    PAPER 


IT  is  a  somewhat  singular  circumstance 
that  the  most  renowned  battle  of  the 
United  States  Navy  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War — one  of  the  most  illustrious, 
also,  fought  at  any  time  under  any  flag — 
while  it  certainly  and  deservedly  redounds 
to  the  glory  of  America,  represents  above 
all  the  remarkable  personal  qualities  of  a 
single  man,  who  at  that  period  of  his 
career  rather  disavowed  than  rejoiced  in 
the  name  of  American.  "  Though  I  have 
drawn  my  sword  in  the  present  generous 
struggle  for  the  rights  of  men,"  wrote  Paul 
Jones  to  the  Countess  of  Selkirk,  in  May, 
1778,  "  yet  I  am  not  in  arms  as  an  Amer- 
ican. I  profess  myself  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  totally  unfettered  by  the  little  mean 
distinctions  which  diminish  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  heart  and  set  bounds  to 
philanthropy."  "  I  have  drawn  my  sword 
only  from  motives  of  philanthropy,  and 
in  support  of  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,"  he  tells  the  French  Minister  of 
Marine  a  few  months  later.  Jones  served 
well  the  cause  to  which  he  thus  devoted 
himself,  and  was  among  the  first  to  come 
forward  to  sustain  it  upon  the  sea  ;  but 
if  he  enunciated  such  visionary  sentiments 
upon  the  quarter-deck,  or  round  the  mess- 
tables,  of  the  vessels  upon  which  he  sailed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  that  circum- 
stance, and  the  fact  of  his  foreign  birth, 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  doubts  of  his 
fidelity,  which  his  correspondence  shows  to 
have  arisen  among  the  hard-headed,  prac- 
tical,  and   wholly  unsentimental    seamen 


embarked  in  the  same  cause.  In  the  hour 
of  civil  strife,  the  native  of  one  section  of 
the  country  who  throws  in  his  lot  with  the 
other  cannot  wholly  avoid  the  suspicions 
of  his  neighbors.  It  was  notoriously  so 
with  officers  of  Southern  birth,  who  during 
the  Civil  War  of  1861-65  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  the  Union.  Farragut 
himself  did  not  escape  the  doubt  at  the 
first ;  although  he,  like  Jones,  had  wiUingly 
sacrificed  his  nearest  personal  interests  to 
conviction  of  right. 

The  motley  crew  of  the  Bonhomme 
Richard,  gathered  from  many  nationalities, 
and  controlled  to  common  action  only  by 
the  invincible  energy  of  its  commander, 
might,  without  much  straining  of  analogies, 
be  considered  the  complement  of  his  own 
fanciful  ideal,  the  realization,  though  some- 
what disreputable,  of  a  world-citizenship 
unfettered  by  any  mean  distinctions  of 
patriotism  or  of  party.  The  experiences  he 
had  of  their  fidehty  might  well  have  sug- 
gested to  Jones  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
great  ends  of  universal  humanity  are  best 
served  by  such  a  forced  disregard  of  the 
narrower  and  more  intense  ties  which  bind 
man  to  man  in  the  smaller  groups,  whose 
rivalries  and  frictions  promote,  rather  than 
retard  progress.  Fortunately,  before  the 
hour  of  extreme  trial  arrived,  a  reinforce- 
ment of  Americans,  lately  released  from 
captivity  in  England,  afforded  a  nucleus, 
unified  by  the  paltr}'  sentiment  of  com.- 
mon  origin  and  common  interests,  round 
which  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  the 
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majority  could  cling  and  crystallize.  There 
was  a  droll  story  current  in  the  United  States 
Navy  after  1812,  that  to  a  lieutenant  sent 
with  a  flag  of  truce  to  a  British  block- 
ading ship,  the  commander  of  the  latter 
expressed  surprise  at  the  result  of  some  of 
the  single-ship  actions.  "  Half  your  crews, 
you  know,  are  British,"  said  he.  "  Well," 
replied  the  lieutenant,  "  the  other  half  are 
Americans,  and  that,  I  presume,  makes 
the  difference."  The  Americans  in  the 
Bonhomme  Richard's  crew  were  a  minor- 
ity ;  but  they  flavored  it  as  salt  does  food, 
and  they  were  led  by  a  lion. 

It  would  give  a  very  imperfect  idea  of 
John  Paul  Jones,  however,  were  the  im- 
pression allowed  to  remain,  uncorrected, 
that  he  was  distinguished  merely  by  ex- 
traordinary energy,  valor,  and  endurance. 
On  the  contrary,  he  belongs  to  that  class 
of  true  sea-kings,  whose  claim  to  the  title 
lies  in  the  qualities  of  the  head  as  well  as 
of  the  heart.  In  the  latter,  indeed,  there 
was  with  him  an  alloy  of  baser  metal,  of 
self-seeking,  to  which  fault  of  our  common 
manhood  the  narrow  fervor  of  patriotism 
— love  of  home  and  of  country — affords  a 
better  corrective  than  the  vague  philo- 
sophical prattle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  its  Rights  of  Man  and  its  citizen- 
ship of  the  world,  Jones  possessed  con- 
siderable originahty  of  ideas,  resultant  upon 
his  insight  into  conditions  round  him  and 
his  appreciation  of  their  relative  value  ; 
and  this  quick  natural  perception  received 
direction  and  development  from  habits  of 
steady  observation  and  ordered  thought. 
He  was  also,  notwithstanding  his  superb 
self-reliance,  a  man  conscious  of  his  de- 
ficiencies as  well  as  of  his  powers  ;  intent 
therefore  upon  self- improvement,  upon  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  of  experi- 
ence. 

From  the  time  that  the  American  Revo- 
lution drew  him  away,  in  1775,  from  the 
schemes  formed  a  year  or  two  before,  of 
quitting  "  the  sea-service  in  favor  of  calm 
contemplation  and  poetic  ease,  the  affec- 
tions of  the  heart  and  the  prospects  of 
domestic  happiness,"  he  gave  himself  to 
thinking,  widely  and  closely,  how  the 
struggle  could  be  carried  on  most  advan- 
tageously, and  how  he  could  best  fit  him- 
self to  play  a  prominent  part  as  the  con- 
test grew  and  spread.  "To  be  diffident," 
he  wrote  in    1782,  to  the  United  States 


Minister  of  Marine,  "  is  not  always  a  proof 
of  ignorance,  but  sometimes  the  contrary. 
I  was  offered  a  captain's  commission  at  the 
first,  to  command  the  Providence,  but  de- 
cHned  it.  ...  I  had  sailed  before  this 
Revolution  in  armed  ships  and  frigates, 
yet  when  I  came  to  try  my  skill,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  own  I  did  not  find  myself  per- 
fect in  the  duties  of  a  first  lieutenant.  If 
midnight  study,  and  the  instruction  of  the 
greatest  and  most  learned  sea-officers,  can 
have  given  me  advantages,  I  am  [now] 
not  without  them.  I  confess,  however,  I 
have  yet  to  learn.  It  is  the  work  of  many 
years'  study  and  experience  to  acquire  the 
high  degree  of  science  necessary  for  a  great 
sea-officer.  Cruising  after  merchant-ships, 
the  service  in  which  our  frigates  have  gen- 
erally been  employed,  affords,  I  may  say, 
no  part  of  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
conducting  fleets  and  their  operations." 

Upon  this  follows  a  number  of  practical 
suggestions  for  the  development  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  illustrated  by  facts 
and  events  drawn  from  naval  history,  re- 
mote and  recent,  which  show,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt,  the  extent  of  his  in- 
formation and  his  industry  in  acquiring  it 
That  his  knowledge  was  not  raw,  but  well 
digested,  is  equally  evident  from  his  re- 
flections and  conclusions.  Though  Scotch 
by  birth,  his  professional  thought,  as  there 
shown,  bears  clear  traces  of  the  associa- 
tion which  he  diligently  sought  with  the 
first  French  officers  of  the  day,  whose  eager 
scholar  he  was  while  his  little  ship  lay  in 
port  amid  their  great  fleets.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  the  man  who  in  1782 
wrote  the  words  quoted,  humbly  confess- 
ing his  defects,  had  three  years  before 
fought  a  frigate-fight  excelled  by  none  for 
tenacity  of  purpose  and  desperate  valor ; 
had  had  his  ship  there  sink  under  his  feet ; 
had  received  sword  and  medal  from  the 
King  of  France,  the  thanks  of  his  adopted 
country,  the  compliments  of  Washington. 
Where  such  strength  of  head  and  of  heart 
meet,  only  opportunity  is  wanting  to  bring 
great  events  to  pass.  One  opportunity 
only  Jones  had.  It  was  not  equal  to  his 
qualities,  but  the  event  will  never  pass  from 
men's  memories. 

John  Paul  Jones  was  born  in  1747,  in 
the  parish  of  Kirkbean,  upon  the  Solway 
Firth,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Sccnland. 
His  family  name  was  Paul,  that  of  Jones 
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being  assumed  later.  Thirty  miles  south 
of  Kirkbean,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Frith, 
and  therefore  in  England,  is  the  port  of 
Whitehaven,  whence  he  sailed  during  the 
early  part  of  his  maritime  career,  which  be- 
gan at  the  age  of  twelve.  His  voyages,  of 
which,  however,  only  an  incomplete  record 
remains,  were  chiefly  to  the  West  Indies  and 
to  the  North  American  continent.  In  the 
latter  an  elder  brother,  William  Paul,  had 
settled  at  Fredericksburg,  in  Virginia. 
There  John  Paul  visited  him  from  time  to 
time,  as  opportunity  offered  ;  and  when 
William  died,  in  1773,  leaving  a  consider- 
able property,  John  went  there  to  live  and 
to  settle  the  estate.  It  was  then  that 
he  formed  the  purpose,  before  quoted, 
of  abandoning  the  sea ;  moved  thereto, 
doubtless,  by  the  prospect  of  a  reasonable 
competence  which  had  thus  opened  to 
him. 

The  troubles  of  the  colonies  with  the 
mother-country,  however,  had  begun  al- 
ready. A  recent  settler,  without  family 
ties  on  the  spot,  with  sisters  in  Scotland, 
Jones  very  well  might  have  remained  at 
least  passively  a  loyalist ;  but  he  was  a 
reading  man  always,  and  had  imbibed,  as 
before  remarked,  the  ideas  and  the  jargon 
of  the  century.  With  his  native  tempera- 
ment and  capacities,  it  was  well  nigh  im- 
possible that  he  should  remain  inactive  in 
such  stirring  times,  while  his  acquired 
views,  his  new  interests,  and  the  weakening 
hold  of  home  affections,  consequent  upon 
absence  since  boyhood,  combined  to  im- 
pel him  to  take  sides  with  the  fellow-citizens 
among  whom  he  was  then  living,  rather 
than  with  those  in  the  old  country.  For 
this  he  was  called  then  a  traitor ;  not  wholly 
unnaturally,  for  the  doctrine  of  indefeas- 
ible allegiance  was  still  maintained  by  Great 
Britain.  It  is  singular,  however,  to  find  him 
again  so  styled  in  a  very  recent  Enghsh 
work.  A  rebel  he  doubtless  was ;  a  traitor, 
perhaps,  technically,  as  Washington  might 
be  called  for  the  same  reason  ;  but  he  be- 
trayed no  trust.  The  disproportion  of  the 
term  measures  the  intensity  of  the  alarm 
caused  on  the  coasts  of  England,  by  a  man 
who  clearly  understood  the  value  of  the 
offensive,  and  brought  the  ravages  of  war 
home  to  a  government  which — from  the 
American  point  of  view — was  inflicting 
upon  its  enemies  sufferings  wanton,  or  at 
the  least  excessive.     If   Paul  Jones  be  a 


traitor,  what  epithet  is  left  for  Benedict 
Arnold? 

It  was  at  about  this  time,  certainly  be- 
fore receiving  his  appointment  in  the  navy 
of  the  colonies,  that  John  Paul  assumed 
the  name  Jones,  from  his  father's  Chris- 
tian name,  John.  This  step  was  unusual 
in  the  country  of  his  birth,  though  frequent 
once  in  Wales,  and  in  this  case  it  has  never 
been  explained.  Whatever  his  reason,  it 
was  by  this  now  historic  name,  Jones,  that 
he  was  appointed  the  senior  lieutenant  of 
the  first  naval  force  organized  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Colonies,  on  December  22, 
1775.  There  being  but  five  oflficers  of 
command  rank  in  the  new  service,  Jones 
was  sixth  in  order  of  seniority  in  the  whole 
body. 

His  first  cruise  in  the  Revolution  was 
made  in  this  subordinate  capacity,  as  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Alfred,  of  thirty  guns,*  the 
flagship  of  a  small  squadron  under  Com- 
modore Esek  Hopkins,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  new  navy.  The  expedi- 
tion sailed  February  17,  1776,  from  the 
capes  of  the  Delaware,  and  went  to  the 
Bahama  Islands,  where  a  certain  amount 
of  injury  was  done  to  British  interests  ; 
but  upon  the  whole  the  enterprise  was  not 
successful,  and  a  rencounter  with  a  Brit- 
ish man-of-war  off  Block  Island  was  con- 
sidered to  result  discreditably.  In  this 
censure  Jones  was  not  involved,  and  soon 
after  returning  to  the  United  States  he  was 
ordered,  on  the  loth  of  May,  1776,  to 
command  the  Providence,  a  very  small 
vessel  mounting  twelve  four-pounders. 

The  British  expeditions  against  New 
York  under  the  two  Howes  were  now 
approaching  the  coast,  from  Halifax  and 
England,  and  maritime  activity  naturally 
increased  as  summer  drew  near.  Jones 
was  at  first  employed  in  convoying  duty, 
but  in  August,  1776,  he  sailed  "on  a 
cruise,"  with  orders  largely  discretionary. 
After  a  few  days  spent  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Bermuda,  his  enterprising  spirit 
led  him  again  to  the  enemy's  coast,  in  the 
waters  between  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape 
Breton  Island,  where  he  entered  the  prin- 
cipal ports,  taking  possession  of  the  fishery 
and  the  shipping,  which  he  either  burned 
or  carried  away.      His  entire  absence  was 

*  Jones  himself  speaks  of  the  Alfred  as  of  thirty  guns. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Spears,  in  his  "  History  of  Our  Navy "  (New 
^'ork,  1897),  says  that  she  had  twenty  nine-pounders  and 
four  smaller  guns. 
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something  less  than  seven  weeks,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  sent  into  port,  or  de- 
stroyed, sixteen  prizes. 

What  is  chiefly  interesting  in  these  in- 
cidents, trivial  in  their  immediate  results, 
is  the  clear  impression  left  upon  his  mind 
of  tlie  -essential  importance  of  a  navy  to 
the  American  cause,  and  that  the  best  use 
to  be  made  of  the  small  force  that  could 
be  put  afloat  was  to  direct  it,  not  so  much 
upon  the   enemy's  commerce  at  sea,  in 
transit,  as  upon  his  coasts  and  commercial 
stations,    where    his    shipping    would    be 
found  congregated,  with  insufficient  local 
protection.     Commerce-destroying,  to  use 
the  modern  phrase  for  an  age-long  prac- 
tice, is  a  wide  term,  covering  many  differ- 
ent methods  of  appHcation.      In  essence, 
it  is  a  blow  at  the  communications,  at  the 
resources,    of  a  country ;    in   system,   it 
should  be  pursued  not  by  random  prowl- 
ing,   by   individual    ships    for  individual 
enemies,  as  they  pass  to  and  fro,  but  by 
dispatching  adequate  force  to  important 
centres,  where  the  hostile  shipping  for  any 
reason  is  known   to  accumulate.     From 
his  experience  as  a  mariner,  and  from  his 
habits  of  observation  and  reflection,  Jones 
knew  in  his  day  that  there  were  many  such 
exposed  points  in  the  British  dominions, 
on  their  coasts.     Small  squadrons  directed 
upon  them  could  do  a  maximum  amount 
of  injury  ;  for  the  shipping  caught  in  a 
defenceless   port   would   be   without   the 
power  of  escape,  and  could  be  destroyed 
also   without    embarrassment   concerning 
the  disposition  of  prisoners,  who  would 
need   only  to   be  landed.      Let  a   single 
ship  of  war — commerce-destroyer — meet 
twenty  or  thirty  merchant-ships  at  sea,  he 
can  take  but  a  few  ;  the  rest  scatter  and 
escape,  and  the  prisoners  must  be  cared 
for.     Corner  the  same  scjuadron  in  port, 
and   neither   difficulty,   as  a  rule,   exists. 
Moreover,  Jones's  plan  contemplated  de- 
struction, not  capture  ;  injury  to  the  en- 
emy, not  prize-money  primarily.     The  lat- 
ter he  recognized  as  a  necessary  conces- 
sion to  the  sordid  weakness  of  the  mass 
of  mankind  ;  for  himself,  glory,  distinction, 
was  the  prime  motive.  This  is  satisfactorily 
shown,  not  only  by  the  general  utterances 
of  his  letters,  which  might  be  forced,  but 
by  his  ])lans  and  his  acts.      Self-seeking  in 
him  took  the  shape  of  loving  military  suc- 
cess, not  money. 


Some  quotations  from  his  writings  at  this 
period  will  illustrate  his  accurate  percep- 
tion of  conditions.  Jones  was  not  called 
upon — more  is  the  pity — to  play  a  part  in  a 
great  navy,  but  to  adapt  very  limited  means 
to  the  attainment  of  considerable  ends. 
Immediately  upon  his  return  from  this 
cruise  of  the  Providence,  he  wrote  to  Rob- 
ert Morris,  then  President  of  the  Marine 
Committee  of  Congress,  echoing  the  words 
of  Washington  :  *'  Without  a  respectable 
navy — alas  !  America  !  It  is  to  the  last 
degree  distressing  to  contemplate  the  state 
and  establishment  of  our  navy.  We  enlist 
men,  but  the  privateers  entice  them  away  as 
fast  as  they  receive  their  month's  pay.  The 
common  class  of  mankind  are  actuated  by 
no  nobler  principle  than  that  of  self-inter- 
est ;  this,  and  this  alone,  determines  all 
adventures  in  privateers — the  owners  as 
well  as  those  whom  they  employ.  While 
this  is  the  case,  unless  the  private  emolu- 
ments of  individuals  in  our  navy  is  made 
superior  to  that  in  privateers,  it  can  never 
become  respectable,  it  can  never  become 
formidable."  He  suggests,  therefore,  that 
all  the  profits  from  prizes  by  naval  ves- 
sels should  be  given  to  the  crews.  At 
the  same  time  he  showed  the  desirability 
of  a  renewed  attempt  against  the  fishing 
fleet  at  Cape  Breton  Island  and  the  coal- 
eries  there,  as  well  as  to  release  a  number 
of  Americans  forced  to  labor  in  the  mines  ; 
and  he  advises,  in  the  same  general  fine  of 
naval  enterprise,  that  "an  expedition  of 
importance  may  be  effected  this  winter  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  with  part  of  the  origi- 
nal fleet  " — that  is,  of  the  ships  first  bought 
into  the  navy,  as  distinguished  from  others 
ordered  to  be  built  and  now  approaching 
completion.  Three  ships  which  he  names, 
"would,  I  am  persuaded,  carry  all  before 
them,  and  give  a  blow  to  the  English  Afri- 
can trade  which  would  not  soon  be  re- 
covered, by  not  leaving  them  a  mast  stand- 
ing on  that  coast."  Here  again  Jones 
spoke  from  personal  knowledge  and  ob- 
servation, having  twice,  at  least,  visited 
the  African  coast  in  slavers. 

About  a  year  later  he  summed  up  his 
views  on  the  naval  policy  of  America,  in  a 
letter  to  the  United  States  Commissioners 
in  Paris.  Though  further  developed  and 
more  explicit,  the  ideas  were  identical  with 
those  before  enunciated,  which  they  illus- 
trate and  confirm.    "  I  have  always,  since 
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we  had  ships  of  war,  been  persuaded  that 
small  squadrons  could  be  employed  to  far 
better  advantage  on  private  expeditions, 
and  would  distress  the  enemy  infinitely 
more,  than  the  same  force  could  do  by 
cruising  either  jointly  [that  is,  the  whole 
navy  together]  or  separately  [as  single 
cruisers].  Were  strict  secrecy  observed  on 
our  part,  the  enemy  have  many  important 
places  in  such  a  defenceless  situation  that 
they  might  be  effectually  surprised  and  at- 
tacked, with  no  very  considerable  force. 
We  cannot  yet  fight  their  navy,  as  their 
numbers  and  force  are  so  far  superior  to 
ours.  Therefore  it  seems  to  be  our  most 
natural  province  to  surprise  their  defence- 
less places,  and  thereby  divert  their  atten- 
tion and  draw  it  from  our  coasts."  This 
expresses  decisively  the  career  that  Jones, 
throughout  the  Revolutionary  War,  pro- 
posed to  follow — to  pursue  the  enemy,  not 
in  occasional  merchant -ships,  but  where 
great  interests  were  concentrated  and  in- 
adequately protected  ;  and  to  do  so  not 
with  a  single  ship,  seeking  to  snatch  a  has- 
ty morsel,  but  with  a  squadron,  capable  of 
deliberately  insuring  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy  rather  than  its  own  profit.  Such  a 
conception  places  its  author  far  above  the 
level  of  the  mere  prize-seeker,  as  well  in  lof- 
tiness of  purpose  as  in  breadth  of  view.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  great  and  truly  in- 
fluential successes  of  commerce-destroying 
■ — as  distinguished  from  control  of  the  sea 
— in  modern  times,  successes  associated 
with  such  illustrious  names  as  Jean  Bart, 
Forbin,  Du  Guay  Trouin,  were  obtained 
by  following  the  same  system;  by  hard- 
fighting  squadrons,  not  by  merely  booty- 
seeking  ships.  The  celebrated  cruise  of  the 
Essex  in  1813-14  illustrated  Jones's  prin- 
ciples ;  for  it  was  directed  by  sudden  sur- 
prise against  an  exposed  and  concentrated 
industry  of  the  enemy,  and,  although  be- 
gun by  a  single  ship,  her  captain  at  once 
constituted  for  himself  a  squadron,  by  us- 
ing the  best  of  his  prizes. 

Some  obscurity  hangs  over  the  process 
by  which  Jones  impressed  upon  Congress 
his  own  peculiar  fitness  for  carrying  the  war 
of  destruction  home  to  Great  Britain.  His 
local  knowledge  of  her  shores  doubtless 
counted  for  something,  his  audacity  and 
success  upon  the  shipping  of  Cape  Breton 
for  more.  There  may  also  have  been  a 
disposition  to  remove  him  from  American 
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waters,  and  from  immediate  contact  with 
other  captains  of  the  navy.  Some  of  these 
looked  upon  him  with  suspicion,  as  per- 
haps lukewarm  toward  America.  "  I  have 
asked  Captain  Saltonstall,"  he  writes  to 
Commodore  Hopkins,  "  how  he  could  in 
the  beginning  suspect  me,  as  you  have  told 
me,  of  being  unfriendly  to  America.  He 
seemed  astonished  at  the  question  ;  and 
told  me  it  was  yourself  who  promoted  it." 
"  I  have  even  been  blamed,"  he  says,  in 
another  place,  "  for  the  civilities  which  1 
have  shown  my  prisoners."  There  may 
also  have  been  some  idea  of  compensation 
for  wrong  done  him ;  for  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  navy,  October  10,1776,  though 
Jones  was  retained  as  captain,  there  were 
placed  over  his  head  thirteen  men  who 
were  not  there  when  he  was  first  commis- 
sioned, ''not  one  of  whom,"  to  use  his 
own  words,  "did  (and  perhaps  some  of 
them  durst  not)  take  the  sea  against  the 
British  flag  at  first."  If  Jones's  account 
can  be  accepted,  this  injustice,  for  such  it 
assuredly  was,  was  due  to  what  is  com- 
monly styled  political  influence — an  influ- 
ence which  has  its  own  sphere  in  politics, 
but  is  apt  to  work  disaster  and  injustice 
when  its  power  is  intruded  where  other 
motives  and  considerations  should  prevail. 
A  member  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
writing  to  him,  said  :  "  You  would  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  what  a  vast  number  of  ap- 
plications are  continually  making  for  offi- 
cers of  the  new  frigates,  especially  for  the 
command.  The  strong  recommendations 
from  those  provinces  where  any  frigates 
are  building  have  great  weight." 

The  shortest  way  of  repairing  the  injury 
done  was  to  send  Jones  to  Europe,  where 
he  would  have  no  superior  officer,  and 
would  be  free  to  work  out  his  own  plans. 
He  was  first  ordered  to  go  to  France,  as 
passenger  in  a  French  vessel,  the  Amphi- 
trite  ;  but  this  was  soon  changed,  and  by 
a  resolution  of  Congress,  dated  June  14, 
1777,  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  Ran- 
ger, a  new  ship,  built  at  Portsmouth.  She 
carried  eighteen  six-pounder  guns.  On 
board  her  Jones  hoisted,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  American  Navy,  the  new  national 
flag,  of  thirteen  stripes  and  thirteen  stars. 
On  November  ist  she  sailed  for  France, 
carrying  dispatches  with  the  news  of  Bur- 
goyne's  surrender,  which  was  to  determine 
Louis  XVI.  to  recognize  the  independence 
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of  the  United  States ;  and  on  December 
2d  she  anchored  before  Nantes. 

As  the  French  court  was  still  vacillating, 
though  inchned  to  espouse  the  American 
quarrel,  Jones  was  instructed  carefully  to 
avoid  embarrassing  it  by  giving  a  handle 
for  complaint  to  Great  Britain.  "  While 
on  the  coast  of  France,  or  in  a  French 
port,  you  are,  as  much  as  you  convenient- 
ly can,  to  keep  your  guns  covered  and 
concealed,  and  to  make  as  little  war- 
like appearance  as  possible."  The  British 
Government  was  watching  the  movements 
in  neutral  ports,  as  attentively  as  the  Unit- 
ed States  officials  watched  the  building  of 
the  Alabama  and  of  the  Laird  rams  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  This  vigilance  de- 
feated the  expectation,  held  out  to  Jones 
when  he  sailed,  that  he  should  have  com- 
mand of  alarge  frigate,  the  Indien,  carrying 
the  unusual  battery  of  thirty  six-pounders, 
then  equipping  at  Amsterdam.  The  rep- 
resentations of  the  British  minister  pre- 
vented the  delivery  of  the  ship  in  Dutch 
waters,  and  Jones  felt  compelled  to  assent 
to  her  being  turned  over  to  the  French 
Government  after  the  secret  treaty  of  al- 
hance  with  the  United  States  was  signed, 
February  6,  1778.  As  formal  war  did 
not  yet  exist  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  no  technical  objection  was  valid 
against  this  transfer.  The  same  condition 
of  formal  peace  still  obtained  when  Jones 
sailed  on  his  first  offensive  cruise  in  the 
Ranger,  on  April  loth.  The  American 
Commissioners  at  Paris  therefore  directed 
him  not  to  send  the  prizes  he  might  take  to 
French  ports,  but  to  those  of  Spain  ;  and 
in  case  he  made  an  attempt  on  the  coast 
of  Great  Britain,  he  was  "  advised  not  to  re- 
turn immediately  into  the  ports  of  France, 
unless  forced  by  stress  of  weather  or  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  ;  and  in  such  case 
you  can  make  the  proper  representations 
to  the  officers  of  the  port,  and  acquaint  us 
with  your  situation." 

Beyond  such  cautions,  Jones's  move- 
ments were  left  to  his  own  discretion.  In 
the  exercise  of  this  he  had  already  given 
an  instance  of  that  combination  of  sound 
judgment  with  dignified  self-assertion — or, 
rather,  assertion  of  his  country's  dignity — 
which,  having  regard  to  his  lack  of  early 
training,  showed  his  natural  aptitude  for 
affairs.  Having  to  convoy  some  American 
merchant -ships  to  Quiberon   Bay,  where 


they  were  to  place  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  a  French  squadron  com- 
manded by  Lamotte- Piquet,  he  took  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  an  open  recognition 
of  the  American  flag,  by  saluting  the  Com- 
modore; having  first  received,  as  is  custom- 
ary, the  promise  of  due  acknowledgment. 
The  question  arose  of  the  number  of  guns 
to  be  fired  in  return  to  his  own.  Jones  de- 
manded gun  for  gun  ;  "  the  haughty  Eng- 
lish," he  said,  **  do  as  much  for  foreign 
officers  of  equal  rank ;  "  and  he  claimed 
that  he  was  entitled  to  the  same,  as  being 
the  senior  American  officer  in  Europe. 
Lamotte- Piquet  replied  that,  by  the  orders 
of  his  court,  he  must,  to  the  ship  of  a 
Republic,  give  four  less  than  he  received. 
Jones  would  not  come  within  saluting  dis- 
tance until  he  knew  the  facts  ;  but  then, 
finding  them  to  be  as  stated,  he  waived 
his  claim  to  the  equal  number,  because 
any  salute  at  all  "  was  in  fact  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  American  Independence  "  by 
France — an  important  pohtical  considera- 
tion. Again,  as  he  did  not  reach  the  anchor- 
age till  after  dark,  and  the  salute  might 
therefore  not  be  generally  seen,  he  notified 
the  Commodore  that  he  would  next  day 
sail  through  the  fleet  and  salute  him  in 
open  daylight ;  which  was  done,  thirteen 
guns  being  fired  and  nine  returned. 

Upon  leaving  Brest,  on  April  loth, 
Jones  steered  at  once  for  St.  George's 
Channel,  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
merchant-shipping  in  the  port  of  White- 
haven, where  conditions  were  famiHar  to 
him  from  early  and  long  association.  It 
is,  perhaps,  this  readiness,  in  his  charac- 
ter of  citizen  of  the  world,  and  not  of  an 
American  patriot,  to  visit  with  fire  and 
sword  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  that  has 
intensified  the  feeling  against  Jones,  among 
those  who  do  not  share  thepride  of  Ameri- 
cans in  the  lustre  shed  by  him  upon  their 
flag.  Except  for  some  such  sentiment,  the 
enterprise  was  unimpeachable  ;  justifiable 
by  the  common  practice  of  war,  even  with- 
out the  further  plea  of  retaliation. 

On  the  1 8th  of  April,  the  Ranger  was 
near  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  at  evening  stood 
over  toward  Whitehaven,  between  thirty 
and  forty  miles  distant.  At  10  p.  m.  she 
was  off  the  harbor,  and  the  landing  party 
ready ;  but  the  wind  increasing  greatly,  and 
blowing  direcdy  on  shore,  Jones  thought  it 
imprudent  to  remain.    The  ship  beat  out  to 
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sea,  and  continued  cruising  between  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  coasts  until  the  evening 
of  the  2  2d,  when  the  attempt  was  renewed, 
but  with  imperfect  results.  Owing  to  a 
failure  of  the  breeze,  she  could  not  get 
close  enough ;  and  the  party  of  thirty-one 
men,  led  by  Jones  himself,  having  left  her 
at  midnight,  did  not  reach  the  outer  pier 
till  day  began  to  dawn.  One  boat  with  an 
officer  was  sent  with  combustibles  to  the 
north  side  of  the  harbor,  while  Jones  him- 
self superintended  operations  on  the  south, 
where  were  the  fortifications  intended  for 
the  defence  of  the  shipping,  but  evidently 
neglected  and  ungarrisoned.  The  guns 
were  spiked,  but,  when  it  came  to  firing 
the  vessels,  it  was  found  that  all  the  candles 
had  burned  out.  Those  were  not  the  days 
of  lucifer  matches.  To  add  to  Jones's  an- 
noyance, the  boat  returned  from  the  north 
side  without  having  done  its  work ;  his 
"wise  officer,"  Jones  afterward  stated  in 
a  memorial  to  Congress,  "  observed  that  it 
was  a  rash  thing,  and  nothing  could  be  got 
by  burning  poor  people's  property."  One 
ship  on  the  south  side  was  at  length  fired, 
by  means  of  live  coals  obtained  from  a 
neighboring  house,  and  a  barrel  of  tar 
poured  upon  the  flames,  which  began  to 
mount  from  the  hatchways  and  up  the  main- 
mast ;  but  the  sun  was  already  an  hour 
high,  and,  worse,  one  of  the  party  had  de- 
serted and  roused  the  inhabitants.  "  David 
Freeman,"  said  a  local  gazette  of  the  day, 
naming  this  deserter,  "  may  in  some  re- 
spects be  considered  the  saviour  of  this 
town."  The  men  of  the  place  now  came 
running  to  the  beach  in  numbers.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  retire  discomfited. 
This  was  effected  unharmed,  the  hostile 
guns  being  for  the  time  useless.  Jones 
claimed  that  "  had  it  been  possible  to  have 
landed  a  few  hours  sooner,  my  success 
would  have  been  complete.  Not  a  single 
ship,  out  of  more  than  two  hundred,  could 
possibly  have  escaped. "  Estimates  of  prob- 
able achievements  are  to  be  received  with 
caution,  but  the  educational  and  moral 
effects  of  what  had  been  done  were  cer- 
tain. Wherever  the  coast  defences  were 
not  in  proper  condition,  as  was  the  casein 
many  parts  of  Great  Britain,  men  would 
fear  the  repetition  of  such  attempts  with 
worse  results. 

During  this  short  cruise  of  the  Ranger 
— she  was  absent  from  Brest  only  twenty- 


eight  days^there  occurred  two  other  in- 
cidents, which  must  be  mentioned  but 
briefly,  for  more  important  events  de- 
mand our  remaining  space.  Of  these, 
the  first  is  the  taking  of  silver  plate,  to  the 
amount  of  a  few  hundred  pounds,  from 
the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk.  Jones 
had  purposed  to  seize  the  persons  of  one 
or  more  distinguished  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  to  hold  them  as  hostages  for  the 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  ;  the  in- 
fluence of  their  friends  might  prevail  to 
ameliorate  conditions,  which  were  retal- 
iated upon  them.  With  this  object  he 
landed  at  the  seat  of  Lord  Selkirk.  The 
latter  being  from  home,  the  scheme  failed  ; 
but  the  boat's  crew  demanded  permission 
to  take  the  family  plate,  which  Jones  re- 
luctantly granted,  as  a  concession  to  the 
desire  for  prize-money,  the  imperiousness 
of  which  he  recognized.  As  regards  this 
act  of  the  crew,  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  United 
States  at  this  time,  wages  were  most  ir- 
regularly paid,  a  condition  which  invari- 
ably relaxes  discipline  ;  and  their  ears  had 
been  filled  with  stories  of  similar  injuries 
done  to  their  own  people  in  America. 
The  taking  of  private  property  under  such 
circumstances  is  to  be  condemned,  not  as 
injury,  but  as  useless  injury,  and  therefore 
unworthy.  This  Jones  felt,  and  himself 
bought  in  and  restored  the  plate.  The 
clearest  vindication  of  his  conduct  in  this 
aff ail'  is  to  be  found  in  the  diary  of  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  when  United  States  Minister 
at  the  Court  of  France.  *'  April  20,  i  791. 
M.  de  Chatelet  has  brought  hither  Lord 
Dare,  who  is  the  son  of  Lord  Selkirk,  and 
who  meets  here  by  accident  Paul  Jones. 
He  acknowledges  the  polite  attention  of 
Jones  in  the  attack  on  his  father's  house 
in  the  last  war."  It  is  to  be  mentioned 
also  that  Lord  Selkirk,  when  acknowledg- 
ing the  receipt  of  the  plate  to  Jones, 
wrote  :  "  On  all  occasions,  both  now  and 
formerly,  I  have  done  you  the  justice  to 
tell  that  you  made  the  offer  of  returning 
the  plate  very  soon  after  your  return  to 
Brest."  He  bore  witness  also  that  the 
transaction  was  limited  to  taking  such  sil- 
ver as  the  budcr  got  together,  no  search 
being  made  nor  incivility  offered. 

The  other  incident  was  the  capture  of 
the  British  sloop-of-war  Drake.  This  ves- 
sel was  lying  off  Carrickfergus,  at  the  en- 
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trance  of  Belfast  Lough,  both  before  and 
after  Jones's  two  attempts  on  Whitehaven. 
On  the  2 1  St  he  got  sight  of  her,  and  that 
night  attempted  to  board  her  by  surprise  ; 
anchoring  so  that  the  Ranger  would  swing 
alongside.  This  manoeuvre  failed,  be- 
cause the  anchor  was  not  dropped  in  time. 
The  ship  was  disguised  as  a  merchantman, 
and  the  cable,  being  instantly  cut,  seemed 
to  those  on  board  the  Drake  to  have  part- 
ed. The  Ranger,  therefore,  beat  out  to  sea 
undetected,  but  not  unsuspected.  The 
British  captain,  considering  her  movements 
doubtful,  unmoored  his  ship  next  day,  and 
in  so  doing,  lifted  along  with  his  own  an- 
chor that  of  the  Ranger,  together  with  a 
length  of  cable,  showing  the  marks  of  cut- 
ting. On  the  24th  the  strange  sail  again 
appeared,  and  the  Drake  weighed ;  but  it 
falling  calm,  and  the  wind  afterward  com- 
ing easterly — ahead — she  was  long  in 
getting  clear  of  the  bay.  While  turning 
slowly  out  of  the  harbor,  a  lieutenant  on 
shore  service  came  on  board,  to  volunteer 
in  room  of  the  first  Heutenant  of  the  ship, 
who  had  died  two  days  before.  He  brought 
with  him  a  letter  from  Whitehaven,  giving 
an  account  of  Jones's  attempt  there,  and 
of  the  force  of  the  American  vessel,  of 
whose  identity  with  the  one  in  sight  little 
doubt  could  remain. 

Jones's  purpose  had  been  to  go  in  and 
attack,  for  which  the  wind  was  fair,  but  he 
was  prevented  by  a  singular  incident,  which 
illustrates  a  class  of  difficulty  he  continu- 
ally encountered.  The  first  lieutenant,  who 
had  long  been  insubordinate,  persuaded 
the  crew  "that,  being  Americans,  fighting 
for  liberty,  the  voice  of  the  people  should 
be  taken  before  the  captain's  orders  were 
obeyed,  and  they  rose  in  mutiny.  Captain 
Jones  was  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being 
killed  or  thrown  overboard.  Fortunately, 
the  Drake  was  just  then  seen  to  be  in 
movement,  and  at  the  same  time  sending 
a  boat.  Jones  stood  out  to  sea,  moving 
slowly,  that  he  might  be  overtaken,  but 
keeping  the  ship's  stern  toward  the  boat, 
that  the  Ranger's  character  might  not  be 
evident.  It  thus  came  alongside  and  was 
captured. 

Toward  sunset  the  two  vessels  were 
within  range.  A  sharp  action  ensued, 
lasting,  by  Jones's  report,  one  hour  and 
four  minutes,  when  the  Drake  surrendered. 
She  carried  twenty  guns;  but  the  princi- 


pal witness  before  the  court-martial  upon 
the  survivors,  held  eighteen  months  later, 
stated  that  these  were  4-pounders,  which 
would  make  her  battery  decisively  inferior 
to  that  of  her  opponent;  and  he  added 
that  the  shot  failed  to  penetrate  the  enemy's 
sides.  Her  crew  numbered  154  to  the 
Ranger's  123.  The  general  drift  of  the 
evidence,  by  the  officer  who  surrendered 
the  ship,  would  show  that  the  British  ves- 
sel was  not  kept  up  to  the  fighting  mark. 
What  explanations  her  captain  would  have 
given,  had  he  lived,  cannot  be  surmised. 
He  was  killed  by  a  musket-ball  in  the  head, 
fifteen  minutes  before  the  ship  struck,  and 
the  Heutenant  also  fell.  Though  "nomi- 
nally of  equal  force,"  says  an  excellent 
English  authority.  Professor  Laughton,  "  in 
reaHty  the  Drake  was  no  match  for  the 
Ranger;  and  at  this  time  the  crew  was 
mainly  composed  of  newly  raised  men, 
without  any  officers  except  her  captain, 
and  the  registering  lieutenant  of  the  district, 
who  came  on  board  at  the  last  moment  as 
a  volunteer.  She  had  no  gunner,  no  car- 
tridges filled,  and  no  preparation  for  hand- 
ling the  powder."  Her  disadvantages  were 
thus  similar  to  those  of  our  own  twice  un- 
lucky ship,  the  Chesapeake,  when  she  was 
brought -to  by  the  Leopard,  and  when 
captured  by  the  Shannon.  It  is  only 
just,  however,  to  take  into  account  that, 
though  the  Ranger  was  the  longer  in  com- 
mission, Jones  had  to  meet  exceptional 
difficulties  in  maintaining  her  efficiency, 
which  in  fact  rested,  under  most  depressing 
circumstances,  wholly  upon  his  own  per- 
sonal ascendency. 

The  Ranger  regained  Brest  May  8, 1778, 
bringing  with  her  the  Drake  and  two  other 
prizes.  A  period  of  disappointment  and 
mortification  now  awaited  Jones.  His 
drafts  upon  the  United  States  Commission- 
ers at  Paris  were  returned  to  him  dishon- 
ored, owing  to  their  want  of  funds,  and  it 
became  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain 
disciphne  on  board,  or  respect  ashore  for 
his  position  in  a  foreign  port.  He  wished, 
therefore,  to  return  to  America ;  but  his  ac- 
tivity, daring,  and  the  circumstance  of  his 
victory  over  a  ship  of  superior  armament, 
had  inclined  the  court  to  utilize  his  abili- 
ties, and  at  the  same  time  to  gratify  their 
American  allies.  "The  Minister  of  Marine 
(Sartine),"  wrote  Franklin  to  the  Congres- 
sional Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs, "  was 
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desirous  of  employing  him  in  the  command 
of  a  particular  enterprise ;  and  to  that  end 
requested  us  to  spare  him,  which  we  did, 
and  sent  the  Ranger  home  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  lieutenant."  Jones  according- 
ly left  that  ship  in  June,  and  she  sailed  for 
America  the  last  week  in  July.  He  went  to 
Paris,  and  received  at  first  most  cheering 
assurances  of  the  character  and  numbers  of 
the  ships  of  war  to  be  assigned  to  him  un- 
der the  United  States  flag.  "  I  was  flat- 
tered," he  wrote  three  months  later  to 
Sartine,  "with  the  assurances  that  three 
frigates,  two  tenders,  and  a  number  of 
troops  should  be  immediately  put  under 
my  command,  to  pursue  such  objects  as  I 
thought  proper."  Upon  this  expectation 
he  danced  attendance  during  the  summer 
and  autumn,  sometimes  in  Paris,  sometimes 
in  Brest,  but  all  in  vain. 

He  thus  lost,  moreover,  the  opportunity 
of  going  out  with  the  great  French  fleet  of 
thirty  ships-of-the-line,  which  put  to  sea  in 
June,  1778,  under  Admiral  D'OrvilHers, 
and  on  July  27th  fought  a  pitched,  though 
indecisive,  battle  with  the  British  under 
Keppel.  D'OrviUiers,  struck  with  his  de- 
sire for  professional  acquirement  and  dis- 
tinction, had  offered  to  take  him  on  board 
the  flagship — a  chance  which  Jones,  with 
his  broad  views  of  what  constituted  pro- 
fessional excellence,  was  anxious  to  im- 
prove. He  believed,  however,  that  the 
service  which  he  proposed  to  execute 
would  materially  affect  the  issues  of  the 
campaign,  by  provoking  a  diversion  in  a 
different  quarter  from  that  in  which  the 
great  fleet  operated.  "  I  prefer,"  he  wrote 
to  Sartine,  "  a  sohd  to  a  shining  reputation 
— a  useful  to  a  splendid  command  ;  and 
I  hold  myself  ready,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  American  Commissioners  at  Paris, 
to  be  governed  by  you  in  any  measures 
that  may  tend  to  distress  the  common 
enemy."  There  can  be  no  question  that 
Jones  had  to  an  unusual  degree  man's 
natural  desire  for  distinction  ;  but  his 
correspondence  at  this  period  bears  con- 
sistent evidence  of  a  yet  more  honorable 
ambition  to  serve  his  cause  well. 

The  brilliant  prospect  at  first  held  forth 
dissolved  before  the  steady  opposition  of 
the  officers  of  the  French  Royal  Navy, 
who,  Hke  any  other  body  of  men,  jealous- 
ly resisted  the  proposal  to  put  ships  which 
would  naturally  fall  to  them,  under  the  com- 


mand of  a  foreigner.  They  urged,  what 
was  perfectly  true,  that  such  an  assign- 
ment would  carry  an  implied  slight  upon 
them  ;  and,  as  they  at  that  day  were  all  of 
noble  birth,  their  social  influence  at  court 
could  not  be  overcome  by  the  mere  con- 
sideration of  the  exceptional  merit  of  the 
adventurer  whom  it  was  intended  to  favor. 
The  minister  had  to  recede  from  his  inten- 
tion to  employ  ships  from  the  navy,  and  he 
fell  back  upon  the  expedient  of  purchasing. 
On  February  4,  1779,  he  announced  to 
Jones,  in  somewhat  pompous  phrase,  that 
"  in  consequence  of  the  exposition  I  have 
laid  before  the  king,  of  the  distinguished 
manner  in  which  you  have  served  the  Unit- 
ed States,  his  majesty  has  thought  proper 
to  place  under  your  command  the  ship 
Duras,  of  forty  guns,  at  present  at  L'Ori- 
ent."  To  this  vessel,  which  was  a  worn- 
out  East-Indiaman,  Jones,  with  the  royal 
consent,  gave  the  name  of  Bonhomme 
Richard,  for  the  following  reason.  While 
kicking  his  heels  in  enforced  idleness  at 
Brest,  he  found  by  chance  a  copy  of  Dr. 
Franklin's  Almanac,  containing  the  Max- 
ims of  Poor  Richard.  One  of  them  read, 
"  If  a  man  wishes  to  have  any  business 
faithfully  and  expeditiously  performed,  let 
him  go  on  it  himself ;  otherwise,  he  may 
send."  Jones  was  then  struck  with  the 
folly  of  leaving  his  application  at  court  in 
other  hands,  went  there  in  person,  and 
secured  the  Duras.* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  an  essential 
element  in  Jones's  plans  for  secondary  ob- 
jects of  war,  such  as  he  contemplated — 
for  diversions — was  that  small  vessels 
should  act  in  squadrons.  There  were  as- 
sociated, therefore,  with  the  Bonhomme 
Richard,  four  others,  viz. :  Alliance,  36 
guns;  Pallas,  30;  Cerf,  18;  Vengeance, 
12.  Of  these,  the  Alliance  alone  was  a 
United  States  ship,  which  had  arrived  in 
France  on  February  6,  1779,  bringing 
Lafayette  back.  She  was  an  exception- 
ally fast  sailer,  but  the  command  of  her 
had  been  given  by  Congress  to  a  French 
ofiicer,  Pierre  Landais.  This  step,  intend- 
ed as  a  compliment  to  an  ally,  proved  most 
unfortunate.  Landais  was  a  man  of  tem- 
per irascible  and  insubordinate,  to  the  ^•erge 

*  Jones's  idea  in  renaming  his  ship  seems  to  have  been 
based  upon  the  French  single  word  Bonhomme,  with  the 
derived  meaning  of  pleasant,  or  poor;  but  he  spells  it  .is 
two  words  in  his  letters— Bon  homme— though  apparently 
without  the  capital  H. 
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of  insanity,  and  he  had  conceived  the  idea 
that,  aUhough  junior  to  Jones  by  date  of 
commission,  he  was  of  superior,  or  at  least 
equal,  authority,  because  his  ship  was 
United  States  property.  All  the  others, 
including  the  Richard,  belonged  to  the 
King  of  France,  but  flew  the  American 
flag;  and  their  officers,  though  chiefly 
French,  received  temporary  commissions 
from  the  American  Commissioners,  for  the 
specific  cruise.  Also,  although  Jones  was 
in  supreme  command,  he  was  to  commu- 
nicate, not  only  with  the  American  Com- 
missioners, but  with  the  French  Minister 
of  Marine,  who  wrote  to  him  :  "  You  will 
render  me  an  exact  account  of  each  event 
that  may  take  place  during  your  cruise,  as 
often  as  you  may  enter  a  port  under  the 
dominion  of  the  King." 

This  duplex  control  naturally  became  a 
root  of  bitterness,  which  bore  fruit  on  many 
occasions,  and  was  aggravated  by  the  char- 
acter of  Landais,  the  second  in  rank.  M. 
de  Chaumont,  the  representative  of  the 
Minister  of  Marine,  imposed  upon  Jones, 
before  sailing,  a  "concordat,"  signed  by 
the  representative  and  the  five  captains. 
Although  chiefly  concerned  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  prize-money,  this  paper  was 
intended  also  to  reserve  certain  rights  to 
each  vessel,  and  in  fact  made  of  the  squad- 
ron a  confederacy  rather  than  a  military 
unit.  Its  spirit  is  best  indicated  by  Chau- 
mont's  letter  to  Jones  :  "  The  situation  of 
the  officers  who  have  accepted  commis- 
sions from  Congress  to  join  the  expedition 
of  the  ship  Bonhomme  Richard,  which  you 
command,  may  be  in  contradiction  with 
the  interests  of  their  own  ships ;  this  in- 
duces me  to  request  you  to  enter  into  an 
engagement  with  me,  that  you  shall  not 
rc(]uire  from  the  said  vessels  any  services 
but  such  as  will  be  conformable  with  the 
orders  which  those  officers  shall  have,"  etc. 
Thus,  instead  of  Jones  being  absolute, 
responsible  only  to  his  superiors,  every 
subordinate  captain  had  ground  for  ques- 
tioning his  particular  orders.  In  short, 
although  the  ships  all  bore  a  stricdy  public 
character,  reinforced  by  the  United  States' 
commissions  to  their  officers,  the  enter- 
prise as  a  whole  embodied  some  of  the 
worst  partnership  features  of  a  private,  or 
privateering,  expedition,  by  which  name 
it  was  occasionally  called.  "  I  was  anx- 
ious," wrote  Jones,  after  the  Revolution, 


"  to  force  some  ill-natured  persons  to  ac- 
knowledge that,  if  they  did  not  tell  a  wil- 
ful falsehood,  they  were  mistaken  when 
they  asserted  that  I  '  had  commanded  a 
squadron  of  privateers.'  " 

Under  these  discouraging  conditions 
the  squadron  left  L' Orient,  the  port  of 
equipment,  on  June  13,  1779.  On  the 
30th  it  returned  to  Groix  Roads,  outside 
of  L'Orient,  having  made  a  short  cruise 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  Richard  had 
proved  to  be  slow,  as  she  was  before  known 
to  be  unsound  and  worn  out.  ''It  is  the 
constructor's  opinion,"  wrote  Jones,  on 
July  1 2th,  "  that  she  is  too  old  to  admit  of 
the  necessary  alterations.  Thus  circum- 
stanced, I  wish  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
attempting  an  essential  service,  to  render 
myself  worthy  of  a  better  and  faster-sailing 
ship."  He  received  now  from  Franklin 
some  modifications  in  his  instructions. 
Originally,  as  issued  April  28,  1779,  these 
had  contemplated  landings  on  different 
points  of  the  British  coast,  for  which  many 
varied  suggestions  were  made  by  Jones's 
active  mind ;  and  it  was  then  intended  that 
Lafayette  should  command  the  soldiers 
embarked.  This  fell  through,  partly  be- 
cause the  particular  designs  adopted  leaked 
out;  chiefly,  probably,  because,  in  conse- 
quence of  detentions  so  far  incurred,  the 
time  was  now  near  for  executing  a  proposed 
grand  scheme  for  an  invasion  of  England. 
A  Franco-Spanish  fleet  was  to  enter  the 
Channel — and  actually  did  enter  it,  to  the 
number  of  sixty-six  ships-of-the-Hne,  some- 
what later — under  cover  of  which  the  pas- 
sage of  the  troops  was  to  be  made.  In 
this  invading  army  Lafayette  was  to  com- 
mand a  regiment,  and  it  was  not  expected 
nor  desired  that  Jones's  ships,  intended 
to  operate  a  strong  diversion,  should  get 
back  before  the  crossing  began. 

The  instructions  now  received  by  Jones, 
dated  Passy,  June  30,  1779,  represented 
the  wishes  of  the  French  court,  though 
coming  through  the  American  Commis- 
sioners. "As  it  is  at  the  chief  expense," 
wrote  Franklin,  "  I  think  they  have  the 
best  right  to  direct."  The  project  of  land- 
ings, in  force  sufficient  to  cause  damage, 
beyond  ransom  and  a  certain  amount  of 
local  panic,  was  abandoned,  and  for  it  was 
substituted  a  cruise  at  sea,  incidental  to 
which  a  hurried  descent,  such  as  at  White- 
haven, might  be  casually  attempted,  as 
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opportunity  afforded.  "  You  are  to  make 
the  best  of  your  way,"  wrote  Franklin, 
"  with  the  vessels  under  your  command, 
to  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  establish  your 
cruise  on  the  Orcades  (Orkneys),  the  Cape 
of  Derneus,  and  the  Dogger  Bank,  in  or- 
der to  take  the  enemy's  property  in  those 
seas.  .  .  .  About  the  1 5th  of  August, 
when  you  shall  have  sufficiently  cruised  in 
those  seas,  you  are  to  make  route  for  the 
Texel,  where  you  will  meet  my  further 
order."  This  was  commerce-destroying, 
pure  and  simple ;  but  Jones's  general  views 
were  so  far  realized  that  it  was  done  by  a 
fairly  powerful  squadron,  and  directed  fin- 
ally against  the  British  homeward-bound 
merchant-fleet  from  the  Baltic,  upon  which, 
as  laden  chiefly  with  important  naval  stores, 
the  working  efficiency  of  the  British  Navy 
greatly  depended.  It  was  hinted  to  Jones, 
also,  that  the  ultimate  object  of  going  to 
the  Texel  was  to  get  out  the  Indien,  the 
frigate  promised  him  before  he  left  the 
United  States. 

Diu-ing  the  detention  at  Groix,  which 
was  prolonged  by  unavoidable  repairs  upon 
the  Bonhomme  Richard,  119  exchanged 
American  prisoners,  seamen,  arrived  at 
Nantes.  PYom  them,  and  from  foreign- 
ers, Jones  appears  to  have  completed  his 
crews  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  weeded 
out  some  incapables.  On  the  nth  of 
August,  three  days  before  his  final  sailing, 
he  reported  to  Sartine  that  there  were  on 
board  the  Richard  "  380  officers,  men, 
and  boys,  inclusive  of  137  marines."  Ex- 
clusive of  marines,  therefore,  the  seaman 
force,  including  all  that  could  therein  be 
comprised  by  stretching  the  denomination 
to  the  utmost,  would  be  243,  when  the 
cruise  began.  An  official  but  seemingly 
imperfect  roll,  which  Sherburne  quotes  in 
his  *'  Life  of  John  Paul  Jones,"  without 
stating  his  reference,  gives  227  names  of 
persons  constructively  on  board  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  September  23d.  This 
omits  two  French  officers,  De  Chamillard 
and  Weibert,  whom  Jones  mentions  by 
name  in  his  report  of  the  fight,  nor  does 
it  give  any  list  of  the  marines,  w^ho  prob- 
ably were  in  great  part,  if  not  altogether, 
French  soldiers.  Not  more  than  a  half 
dozen  French  names  appear  among  the 
227,  although  Jones  expressly  says  that 
American  seamen  under  Dale,  and  French 
volunteers  under  Weibert,  fought  the  main 


battery.  Assuming  the  marines  to  be  not 
materially  fewer  than  at  sailing — for  they 
were  not  liable  to  be  sent  in  prizes — the 
number  on  board  in  the  acdon,  227  -f  137, 
would  be  364.  From  these  are  to  be  de- 
ducted an  officer,  12  seaman,  and  4  ma- 
rines, separated  from  the  ship  off  Cape 
Clear  by  an  incident  hereafter  to  be  re- 
lated, and  one  officer  and  16  seamen, 
similarly  separated  on  the  very  day  of  the 
encounter  with  the  Serapis.  These  34, 
being  absent  on  duty,  would  remain  on 
the  books  as  present  and  entitled  to  prize- 
money  ;  and  the  names  of  the  officers  are 
consequently  found  among  the  227.  ^^'e 
thus  reach  330  as  an  approximate  maxi- 
mum on  board  at  the  time  of  the  action. 
Allowances  for  deaths  and  men  sent  in 
prizes  would  reduce  the  total  probably  to 
httle  more  than  300. 

In  this  remarkable  cruise  and  battle,  the 
composition  of  the  Bonhomme  Richard's 
crew  is  more  interesting  than  its  number. 
The  birthplaces  of  207,  of  the  227  officers 
and  men^  is  given  in  the  roll.  It  was  as 
follows  :  Officers,  American-born,  24  ; 
French,  2 ;  British,  including  Jones  him- 
self, 6.*  Seamen,  American-born,  55; 
British-born,  including  16  Irish,  77  ;  all 
other  nationalities,  43,  of  whom  more  than 
half,  28,  were  Portuguese.  Add  to  these 
137  French,  as  marines,  and  the  cosmo- 
pohtan  character  of  the  ship's  company  is 
sufficiendy  apparent  to  have  satisfied  even 
Jones's  wide  sympathies  as  a  citizen  of  the 
world.  He  was,  however,  already  some- 
what sickening  of  that  character,  though  he 
repeats  the  phrase  afterward.  The  French 
Navy  had  not  shown  toward  him  a  cos- 
mopolitan warmth  of  appreciation ;  the 
tergiversadon  of  the  ministry  had  wearied 
him  ;  and  the  common  run  of  mankind, 
the  materials  with  which  he  worked,  were, 
as  he  had  said  before,  more  bent  on  profit 
than  on  glory  or  pubHc  advantage.  "  You 
will  observe  with  pleasure,"  he  wrote  three 
months  later  to  Robert  Morris,  **  that  my 
connection  with  a  court  is  at  an  end,  and 
that  my  prospect  of  returning  to  America 
approaches.  The  great  seem  only  to  wish 
to  be  concerned  with  tools  who  dare  not 
speak  nor  write  truth.  I  am  not  sorry 
that  my  connection  with  them  is  at  an  end. 
In  the  course  of  that  connection  Iran  ten 
chances  of  ruin  and   dishonor  to  one  of 
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reputation  ;  and  all  the  honors  and  profit 
that  France  could  bestow  would  not  tempt 
me  again  to  undertake  the  same  service, 
with  an  armament  equally  ill-composed 
and  with  powers  equally  limited.  It  af- 
fords me  the  most  exalted  pleasure  to  re- 
flect that,  when  I  return  to  America,  I 
can  say  that  I  have  served  in  Europe  at 
my  own  expense,  and  without  the  fee  or 
reward  of  a  court.  I  shall  hope  here- 
after to  be  usefully  employed  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  Congress."  In 
later  years  he  boasted  that  he  had  twice 
declined  the  offer  of  a  captain's  commis- 
sion in  the  French  Navy,  which,  as  a  citi- 
zen of  the  world,  he  might  consistently 
have  accepted  from  a  nation  fighting  in 
the  same  cause.  "  I  can  never,"  he  said, 
at  a  somewhat  later  date,  "  renounce  the 
glorious  title  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States." 

Before  quitting  this  subject  of  nationali- 
ties, it  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  crew 
of  the  AlHance  was  composed  of  English 
and  Americans  •   the  former   in   so  great 


proportion  that  her  suspicious  conduct 
in  the  subsequent  action  was  attributed 
on  board  the  Bonhomme  Richard  to  a 
revolt  among  her  men.  Before  the  ship 
left  Boston,  in  the  preceding  January,  it 
had  been  found  that  the  dislike  of  New 
England  seamen  to  serving  under  a  French 
captain  was  so  great  that  her  complement 
could  not  be  raised — a  characteristic  evi- 
dence of  the  prejudice  still  remaining  from 
the  colonial  wars.  To  meet  the  exigen- 
cy, there  were  enlisted  a  number  of  men 
wrecked  in  the  British  sixty-four,  the  Som- 
erset ;  also  some  volunteers  among  pris- 
oners of  war.  With  these,  and  with  a 
few  French  seamen,  a  crew  was  formed ; 
but  it  is  scarcely  surprising  to  learn  that 
with  such  a  personnel,  and  with  a  half- 
crazy  captain,  a  mutiny  was  organized 
on  the  voyage  to  Europe,  to  take  away  the 
ship  from  her  officers,  and  was  only  sup- 
pressed by  the  resolution  of  the  latter, 
sword  in  hand.  The  officers  and  crews  of 
the  Pallas  and  Vengeance  were  French 
subjects. 


(To  be  concluded. ) 
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A    MALAY    SONG 
By  R.   H.   Stoddard 

The  wave  rolls  high  on  the  shore. 
Like  a  long,  white  winding-sheet 

Torn  from  the  ocean's  dead. 

And  tossed  on  the  sand  at  my  feet! 

A  reed  stands  low  on  the  shore,    • 
Where  late  I  walked  with  thee ; 

But  the  wave  is  wasting  it  now, 
As  thou  art  wasting  me  ! 


Not  long.     For  here  on  the  shore, 
When  the  wave  is  rolling  high. 

The  broken  reed  will  fall. 
And  the  lonely  lover  lie  ! 


UNDERGRADUATE    LIFE    AT    SMITH 

COLLEGE 

By  Alice  Katharine  Fallows 

Illustrations  by  Walter  Appleton  Clark 


N  L  E  S  S   a  freshman    be- 
longs to  the  ready-made 
type  of  girl  who  finds  ev- 
ery situation  in  life  a  fit, 
she  experiences  mentally, 
for  a  few  weeks,  the  awk- 
ward sensations   gathered 
about    her    first    long    skirt. 
She  hardly  knows  what  to  do 
with  college.    The  transition 
from    preparatory  school  is 
difficult.     A  new  set  of  prop- 
ositions stares  her  in  the  face, 
and  she  is  not  altogether  cer- 
tain that  she  can  meet  their 
requirements  gracefully.     If  she  is  pos- 
sessed of  an  anxious  conscience,  she  will 
find  elective  courses  no  small  responsibil- 
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ity.  Whether  •*  EngHsh  13  "  or  "  History 
I  "  will  benefit  her  most  fifty  years  hence 
is  a  vital  question.  She  may  be  diligent 
and  eager  to  embrace  the  whole  curricu- 
lum, or  indolent,  though  willing  to  expend 
much  energy  in  finding  the  easiest  courses 
and  in  keeping  her  hours  at  the  minimum 
limit. 

But  whatever  the  bias  of  her  mind,  she 
must  make  her  adjustment  to  the  college 
world.  Everything  is  unfamiliar.  Wan- 
dering about  in  the  inevitable  freshman 
rain,  she  feels,  for  a  day  or  two,  like  a  lost 
atom.  Then,  in  the  midst  of  this  intellect- 
ual upheaval,  another  phase  of  college 
life  is  opened  up  to  her  by  the  Freshman 
Frolic,  an  informal  coming-out  party  held 
in  the  gymnasium.     This  Frolic,  handed 
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down  from  the  early  days  of  Smith  histo- 
ry, illustrates  in  an  interesting  way  the  pro- 
tective attitude  of  the  upper  classes  tow- 
ard the  freshman,  in  its  turn,  perhaps,  a 
copy  of  the  paternal  aspect  of  the  college 
toward  all  its  members.  Each  freshman 
is  invited  to  the  Frolic  by  some  student, 
who  escorts  her  to  the  gymnasium  and 
watches  over  her  through  the  evening. 
For  an  hour  and  a  half  the  guests  are 
passed  from  one  girl  to  another  in  around 
of  introductions,  till  they  feel  as  if  the 
Frolic  were  a  species  of  cyclorama.  Then 
hostesses  and  guests  join  in  singing  college- 
songs,  and,  as  the  freshman  falls  silent  and 
listens  for  the  first  time  to  the  unfamiliar 
strains  of  *'  Fair  Smith,"  she  begins  to  feel 
something  of  the  college  loyalty  which 
binds  together  in  one  community  girls  of 
every  sort  and  condition,  who  else  might 
be  as  wide  apart  in  their  interests  as  the 
poles. 

As  far  as  the   social  prospects   of  the 
freshmen  are  concerned,  this  occasion  is  of 
considerable  importance,  for  it  is  likely  to 
prove  the  centre  from  which  many  of  her 
friendships  radiate.     She  meets  congenial 
members  of  her  own  class,  whom  she  bows 
and  smiles  to  afterward  and  knows  as  soon 
as  she  finds  a  convenient  time.    The  upper 
class   girls,  who  have 
been    told    by    some 
friend  to  look  her  up, 
make  appointments  with 
her  for  calls  or  walks,  or 
invite    her  to    dinner. 
They  introduce  her  to 
their  friends,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  evening  she 
has  a  small  social  equip- 
ment of  her  own,  which 
gives    her  a  feeling   of 
participation  in  college 
life,  however  much  she 
may  enlarge  or  change 
it  as  her  experience 
grows  wider.  She  learns, 
too,  at  this  time  her  first 
lesson  in  college  stand- 
ards ;  the  college  genius, 
the  college  beauty,  the 
social    belle,    the    girl 
bright,  as  well  as  popu- 
lar, who   belongs   to   a 
dozen    societies    and 

clubs,     and    the    quiet  The  Candy  Man. 


girl,  whose  judgment  everyone  respects, 
are  all  pointed  out  to  her  by  one  or  an- 
other, as  worthy  of  attention  and  regard. 
She  comes  to  the  conclusion,  at  last,  that 
success  lies  along  many  lines,  and  exam- 
ines her  own  small  talent  hopefully. 

At  the  Frolic  the  meeting  of  girl  with  girl 
is  brief  and  momentary,  and  further  ac- 
quaintance something  of  an  effort.  But 
in  the  routine  of  every-day  life  friendships 
are  easily  formed.  At  chapel  the  differ- 
ent classes  sit  together  alphabetically,  and 
the  freshman  soon  becomes  friendly  with 
the  neighbors  in  her  row.  In  various 
courses,  also,  she  meets  sections  of  her  own 
class,  but  the  house  surroundings  in  which 
she  finds  herself  are  likely  to  determine  her 
intimate  associates,  for  the  first  few  months 
at  least. 

Two  or  three  years  back,  in  a  pre-colle- 
giate  past,  she  dropped  ten  dollars  into  the 
college  till  with  the  request  that  she  might 
be  assigned  a  room  in  the  college  house 
of  her  choice.      But  even  so,  she  has  no 
chance  of  living  on  the  campus  until  her 
sophomore  or  junior  year.     The  stubborn 
fact  that  three  or  four  hundred  other  girls, 
who  applied  before  she  did,  have  the  pri- 
ority, is  never  entirely  understood  by  her 
family  or  by  the  freshman  herself  until  she 
reaches  college.     Then 
she  finds  that  only  about 
a  third  of  the  students 
can  find  rooms  on  the 
campus.     The    others 
must    distribute   them- 
selves as  best  they  may 
among   the  boarding- 
houses   in    town.      The 
campus  community  is  a 
unit,   which    separates 
into    the    smaller    com- 
munities of  ten  college 
houses,     each    with    its 
own  set  of  interests,  but 
each  having  a  part   in 
campus  life  as  a  whole. 
The  town  girls,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  no  or- 
ganization.   Their  inter- 
est  centres  around  the 
particular   house    they 
are  in.     Whatever  con- 
cerns the  whole  college, 
they  share  in,  but  the  so- 
cial occasions  of  the 
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campus  they  attend  only  at  the  invitation  of 
someone  in  a  college  house.  In  the  psy- 
chology of  Smith  life,  however,  the  town 
element  plays  an  important  part.  As  a 
check  on  undue  excitement,  its  influence  is 
very  noticeable.  If  the  campus  girls  are 
inclined  to  rise  in  wrath  over  some  trivial 
issue  of  their  house  life,  hke  the  cessation 
of  morning  lunches,  they  find  their  right- 
eous indignation  evaporating  when  they 
attempt  to  explain  their  grievance  to 
the  calm,  dispassionate  outside  students. 
Truly,  looking  at  herself  through  the  town 
girl's  eyes  is  as  salutary  an  experience  to 
the  campus  girl  as  if  she  pulled  herself  up 
by  her  own  ears  and  saw  herself  from  an- 
other point  of  view. 

In  1876,  when  the  college  was  founded, 
all  its  members,  numbering  nine,  could  be 
sheltered  comfortably  under  the  roof  of  the 
Dewey  House,  now  the  smallest  but  one  of 
the  college  homes.  Used  first  as  a  private 
house,  with  the  pillars  of  its  Parthenon 
front  and  its  hospitable  entrance,  it  has  a 
significance   all   its  own  in   the   group  of 
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houses  built  for  a 
purpose,  which, 
however  conven- 
ient, can  never  have 
quite  the  charm  ot 
this  quaint  Old 
World  building  set 
down  in  the  midst 
of  a  modern  college. 
As  intellectual 
and  social  centres 
these  homes  are  of 
the  greatest  impor- 
tance in  the  Smith 
regime.  A  lady  in 
charge  of  each  of 
them  acts  as  head  of 

the  family,  manages  all  the  details  of  the 
housekeeping,  and  looks  after  the  general 
welfare  of  the  girls.  A  resident  teacher, 
though  in  no  way  responsible  for  her  stu- 
dents outside  of  the  class-room,  is  expected 
to  be  interested  in  them,  and  shows  herself 
friendly  by  a  genial  reception  of  her  girl 
callers,  by  little  teas  or  suppers,  or  by  giv- 
ing them  opportunities  of 
meeting  her  distinguished 
guests.  The  smallest  house 
holds  twenty  girls,  the  largest 
only  sixty ;  for  the  president's 
first  idea  of  a  "  literary  fam- 
ily "  is  still  dear  to  him,  and 
no  new  dormitory  is  allow^ed 
to  interfere  with  it  by  crowd- 
ing together  so  many  girls  that  it  loses  its 
unity  and  degenerates  into  a  boarding- 
house.  Through  all  the  difficult  phases  of  a 
growth  so  rapid  that  it  rivals  the  famous 
bean-stalk  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  the  col- 
lege has  been  kept  true  to  its  ideal  by  the 
firm,  wise  guidance  of  one  president.  The 
aim  of  the  college  is  to  stand  in  the  relation 
of  a  judicious  parent  to  each  of  its  mem- 
bers. Practically,  it  says  to  every  student, 
"My  child,  you  have  arrived  at  years  of 
discretion.  I  will  advise  you,  not  force  you. 
I  will  put  you  on  your  honor.  Chapel  and 
church  are  not  compulsory.  You  will  go 
because  you  love  to."  But,  with  the  de- 
lightful inconsistency  of  every  human  par- 
ent, the  college  soon  forces  the  conclusion 
upon  her  that,  although  no  monitor  dogs 
her  steps,  no  rules  hedge  her  in,  and  she 
is  free  to  follow  the  "  laws  of  good  society 
which  prevail  everywhere,"  she  will  meet 
a  definite  day  of  reckoning  at  the  end  of 
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the  term,  when  every  student  must  report 
on  chapel  and  church  attendance  and  re- 
ceive her  measure  of  praise  or  blame.  If 
the  student  is  so  much  out  of  sympathy 
with  college  etiquette  that  she  refuses  to 
follow  the  laws  of  good  society  which  pre- 


pointment.  For  a  symmetrical,  well  round- 
ed woman,  in  every  way  developed  as  the 
need  of  her  own  personality  dictated,  has 
been  their  hope  for  the  alumna.  But, 
withal,  the  president  has  scrupulous  no- 
tions of  womanliness,  which  express  them- 
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vail  there,  she  is  requested  to  find  another 
atmosphere  in  some  remote  place,  which 
will  be  more  congenial.  To  avoid  turning 
out  girls  cut  by  any  one  pattern  has  been 
the  great  desire  of  the  president  and  of 
the  members  of  the  faculty  most  influen- 
tial in  college  affairs.  A  brand  of  girl, 
put  through  the  mill  and  turned  loose 
upon  the  world,  stamped  and  labelled 
**  Smith,"  would  be  their  greatest  disap- 


selves,  in  earnest  expostulations  at  chapel, 
if  any  unladylike  proceeding  falls  under 
his  notice,  and  which  have  the  tonic  effect 
of  making  a  student  wish  to  be  the  best 
kind  of  a  college  woman,  instead  of  some 
weak  imitation  of  a  college  man. 

College  is  not  a  cloister,  to  develop  a 
race  of  nuns.  It  opens  up  to  a  girl  many 
new  connections  with  her  fellow-beings, 
and  in  this  process  the  college  houses  are 
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invaluable.  If  a  student  liv-es  outside,  her 
light  may  shine,  but  she  is  on  the  circum- 
ference, and  it  takes  longer  to  penetrate 
the  centre.  On  the  campus,  however,  she 
has  an  easy  opportunity  of  showing  her 
value  and  utility  to  the  college  world. 
The  girl  with  a  talent  for  society  makes 
herself  useful  in  the  various  social  func- 
tions that  centre  about  her  house  ;  in  the 
dance,  for  instance,  given  once  a  year  in 
the  gymnasium,  by  every  house,  while  the 
executive  girl  is  much  in  demand,  for  or- 
ganizing and  arranging  committees  to 
manage  these  entertainments.  For  the 
dance  every  girl  in  the  house  may  invite 
three  or  four  outside  guests,  and  as  she 
makes  out  a  programme  beforehand  for 
everyone  she  invites,  the  task  is  sometimes 
as  difficult  as  a  problem  in  permutations 
and  coml)inations.  The  dance  is  a  spec- 
tacle peculiar  to  the  college.  From  the 
gallery  it  looks  like  a  butterfly  ball.  Not 
a  single  black-clad  man  mars  the  effect, 
but  the  floor  is  filled  with  girls  in  deli- 
cately tinted  evening-dresses,  flitting  about 
during  intermission,  weaving  the  figures 
of  the  mazy  waltz,  or  following  an  unac- 
customed partner  through  the  easier  in- 
tricacies of  the  two-step. 
42 
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DnDiiatics,  formal  and  informal,  put  girls 
who  can  act  at  a  premium,  and  furnish  one 
sure  road  to  college  success.  Each  large 
house  or  group  of  small  houses  gives  a 
play  once  in  three  years  in  the  gymna- 
sium. For  several  weeks  before  the  date 
set,  mysterious  rehearsals  fire  the  curiosity 
of  the  outside  girls.  The  number  is  limited, 
lest  the  students  should  be  overtaxed,  and 
only  girls  of  a  satisfactory  grade  of  scholar- 
ship are  permitted  to  take  part.  A  maxi- 
mum of  eighteen  dollars  is  allowed  for 
expenses,  but  the  ingenuity  of  the  students 
produces  the  effect  of  many  times  that  sum. 
The  costumes  are  gathered  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  college.  For  the  heroine 
and  other  ladies  of  the  play,  gowns  are 
usually  contributed  from  the  wardrobe  of 
accommodating  friends.  The  costumes  of 
the  hero  and  gentlemen  of  the  play  are 
sometimes  of  home  manufacture,  some- 
times contrived  from  the  contents  of  the 
property-box,  sometimes  rented  with  part 
of  the  precious  eighteen  dollars. 

On  the  night  of  the  play  the  body  of  the 
gymnasium  is  filled  with  chairs  facing  the 
stage,  and  the  gallery  is  divided  by  screens 
into  "  boxes"  filled  with  stools  and  cush- 
ions, toward  which  the  unknown  girls  turn 
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their  longing  eyes,  and  wonder  if  they  will 
ever  be  prominent  enough  to  sit  there  with 
the  choice  spirits  of  the  college.  A  play 
is  one  of  the  social  events  of  the  term ;  the 
Glee  Club  sings  between  the  acts,  while  the 
heroine  is  changing  her  gowns  and  laying 
up  for  herself  laurels  in  the  approval  of  the 
audience.  The  unassuming  scene-shifters, 
in  the  meantime,  in  shirt-waists  and  bicycle- 
skirts,  move  about  tables  and  chairs  and  ar- 
range vases,  hang  up  portieres  and  pict- 
ures, bring  in  trees  or  carry  them  out,  all 
with  a  real  spirit  of  self-abnegation.  For 
they  shine  with  no  glory  at  all,  not  even 
reflected,  and  have  only  the  thanks  of  the 
star,  tired  muscles,  and  the  spiritual  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  the  play  is  running 
smoothly  for  their  reward. 

Though  much  less  formal,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  college  the  house-plays  have 
always  been  a  feature  of  its  social  life. 
When  the  houses  were  few,  each  one  was 
allowed  a  play  every  year.  It  was  held  in 
the  old  gymnasium,  and  no  admission  was 
charged.  The  gentlemen  of  the  play  were 
distinguished  from  the  ladies  only  by  a  scant 
black  cambric  skirt  reaching  to  their  ankles, 
interfering  sadly  with  a  free  and  manly 
tread.  More  leeway  is  allowed  now  in  the 
matter  of  costumes,  but  the  doors  of  the 
gymnasium  on  play-nights  are  sternly  shut 
against  any  but  the  feminine  sex. 

In  the  impromptu  farces,  often  given 


from  half-past  six  to  seven  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  evenings  in  the  college  parlors, 
the  girl  w^ho  has  dramatic  abihty  again 
makes  bid  for  popular  notice.  These 
farces,  sometimes  original,  are  often  very 
clever,  and  furnish  a  merry  thirty  minutes 
to  the  spectators. 

College  girls  are  usually  too  much  oc- 
cupied with  present  impressions  to  take 
much  thought  for  the  morrow.  The  aver- 
age student  does  not  sit  down  dehberately 
in  self-communion,  and  say,  ''  I  will  make 
a  success  of  myself.  Everything  I  do  shall 
bend  to  that  end."  Yet  unconsciously  she 
shapes  her  life  to  bring  it  about.  In  col- 
lege the  same  desire  for  a  complete  self- 
expression  is  as  dominant  a  motive  as  in 
the  world  outside.  Fortunately  college  ac- 
tivities are  so  complex  and  various,  that 
girls  of  every  description  and  character 
may  find  an  outlet  for  their  energies.  Often 
they  attain  a  place  in  the  inner  circle  of 
college  popularity  and  respect  by  their  own 
efforts.  They  measure  their  personal  at- 
traction, perhaps,  by  the  number  of  after- 
noon teas  to  which  they  are  invited,  or  by 
the  murmur  of  approval  which  greets  their 
entrance  into  a  room  full  of  girls.  But 
sometimes  a  girl  wakes  to  find  herself  fa- 
mous, for  the  fortitude  with  which  she  has 
met  some  sorrow,  or  the  business  reverses 
which  have  left  her  as  poor  as  a  church- 
mouse.     The  afflicted  girl  and  the  poor 
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girl  have  a  warm  place  in  the  Smith  heart, 
for  the  only  aristocracy  recognized  is  the 
aristocracy  of  brains,  and  except  for  the  ef- 
fect on  herself,  the  poor  girl  is  almost  more 
blessed  with  her  poverty  than  the  rich  girl 
with  her  wealth. 

If  a  student  is  bright  she  can  read  her 
title  clear  to  much  honor  in  her  class,  elec- 
tion to  a  society,  in  all  probability,  and  the 
good-will  of  the  college.  If  she  is  sup- 
porting herself  wholly  or  in  part,  so  much 
the  better,  for  it  argues 
abiUty  to  pound  knowl- 
edge enough  for  "  pass- 
ing ' '  into  the  dull  brains 
of  backward  students,  to 
make  two  or  three  hun- 
dred  gymnasium  -  suits, 

or  write  for  some  paper, 

keeping  up  with  college 

work  at  the  same  time. 

The  rich  girl,  if  she  has 

worth,  will  undoubtedly 

impress  herself  upon  her 

college   generation,  but 

she  does  not  come  to  her 

inheritance   so   easily. 

An  attitude  of  interro- 
gation exists  toward  her 

achievements;  and  there 

is  a  grain  of  truth  in  the 

humor  of  the  remark 

that  a  society  ought  to 

be  founded  for  the  pro- 
tection of  rich  girls  and 

pretty    girls.     A    Smith 

student  is  in  a  curiously 

isolated  position.     It  is 

herself  that  her  fellow- 
students  look  at  and  find 

interesting  or  uninterest- 
ing.    Though    she    has 

the  bluest  blood  in  the 

land,  and  show  herself 

stupid,  she  shall  not  gain 
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distinction  at  Smith.  If  a  student  has 
brawn  as  well  as  brain,  athletics  may  prove 
the  stepping-stone  to  much  pleasure  as 
well  as  profit.  Golf,  bicycling,  long  walks 
with  the  Walking  Club  on  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon, dreamy  rows  on  "  Paradise,"  a 
miniature  lake  made  by  the  widening  of 
Mill  River,  just  at  the  foot  of  the  college 
campus,  are  end  enough  in  themselves. 
Skating  in  the  winter  and  snow-shoeing, 
too,  serve  no  ulterior  purpose,  but  tennis 
practice  may  mean  the 
championship  at  the 
tournament  in  the 
spring,  and  a  reputation 
throughout  college. 

Basket-ball,  however, 
is  the  great  joy  of  the 
athletic  girl,  and  to 
Smith  belongs  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  first 
introduced  it  in  a  col- 
lege for  women.  The 
freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores have  teams, 
chosen  soon  after  Christ- 
mas, and  from  that  time 
until  the  game  in  the 
spring,  they  practise  with 
a  persistence  worthy  of 
the  ancient  Greeks.  Se- 
niors coach  the  sopho- 
mores, juniors  the  fresh- 
men, with  no  hostile  eye 
to  view  the  practice. 

On  the  momentous 
day  of  the  game,  the  gal- 
lery of  the  gymnasium  is 
divided  between  sopho- 
mores with  their  allies, 
and  freshmen  with  theirs. 
The  territory  of  each 
class  is  picturesquely 
marked  by  its  colors 
wound  about  the  gallery 


railing,  and  two  small  boys,  one  usu- 
ally black,  the  other  v/hite,  acting  as 
mascots  for  the  teams,  appear  in  their 
respective  colors.  Every  adherent  of 
either  cause  also  flaunts  her  loyalty  by 
flowers,  ribbons,  sashes,  shawls,  even 
here  and  there  a  lamp-shade  framing 
some  merry  face  as  bonnet,  so  that 
the  gallery  looks  like  a  huge  flower- 
bed laid  out  in  two  colors.  The  presi- 
dent, by  reason  of  his  dignity,  is  in- 
vited to  witness  the  game,  but  to  all 
others  of  his  sex  the  doorkeeper  turns 
a  cold  shoulder. 

Every  inch  of  standing-room  is  oc- 
cupied, and  the   interest   during  the 
game  is  intense.     Class  reputation  is 
at  stake,  and  the  dry  throated  anxiety, 
the  eager  following  of  each  play,  the 
unconscious   exclamation  of  a  Har- 
vard-Yale  football  audience,  are  re- 
peated  there.      But  as  cheering   is 
not  included  in  the  president's  scheme  of 
womanliness,   no   shouts  are  heard,  only 
the  exultant  songs  of  the  victorious  class 
and  the  would-be   exultant  songs  of  the 
class  that  feels  its  last  hope  going.     Two 
innings  are  played,  of  fifteen  minutes  each, 
with  five  minutes  rest  between  ;  then  time 
is  called,   the  score  announced,    and  the 
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victorious  captain,  after  receiving  the  con- 
gratulations of  her  magnanimous  rival,  is 
borne  away  in  trium})h  on  the  shoulders 
of  her  team. 

The  graceful  butterfly  ^^•ith  an  outfit  of 
brain-power,  the  executive  girl  who  can 
manage  anything  from  her  own  account- 
book   to  the  college  itself,   the  dramatic 
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genius,  and  the  successful  athlete,  often 
take  a  prominent  place  in  Alpha  or  Phi 
Kappa  Psi,  the  two  literary  societies  in 
college.  They  are;  however,  particularly 
the  domain  and  opportunity  of  the  girl 
whose  strongest  interests  and  enjoyments 
are  intellectual. 
They  give  full  scope 
to  her  powers,  and 
she  can  prove  her- 
self worthy  before 
the  college  audi- 
ence. Even  to  the 
.average  Smith  girl, 
election  to  either  so- 
ciety means,  in  all 
probability,  the 
keenest  joy  of  her 
course;  failure  to 
make  either,  one  of 
her  most  bitter  dis- 
appointments. For 
a  girl  with  literary 
aspirations  their  at- 
traction is  even 
stronger,  and  the 
thought  of  them  is 
bound  up  with  the 
very  nerve  and  sin- 
ew of  her  college 
happiness. 

Alpha,  the  oldest 
society  in  college, 
was  founded  by  the 
second  sophomore 
class.  It  gathered 
into  itself  at  first  all 
the  brightest  stu- 
dents, but  as  the  col- 
lege grew  constantly 
larger  it  was  discov- 
ered that  some  of 
the  most  desirable 
girls  were  not  and 
could  not  be  within 
the  fold  of  one  society 
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Freshmen  at  first  were  admitted,  but 
later  the  two  societies  agreed  not  to  elect 
students  until  after  Christmas  of  their 
sophomore  year,  to  limit  the  number  to 
five,  and,  that  the  game  might  be  fair,  to 
take  first  choice  alternate  years.  The  so- 
cieties are  not  soror- 
ities and  are  semi- 
secret  only.  No 
"  tapping  "  system 
exists.  An  invita- 
tion is  looked  upon 
as  a  favor  conferred; 
the  candidate  is  not 
consulted  before- 
hand as  to  her  pref- 
erences,  and  re- 
ceives the  first  inti- 
mation of  her  elec- 
tion with  the  formal 
invitation.  Scholar- 
ship is  supposed  to 
be  the  basis  of  se- 
lection, though  the 
personal  equation 
weighs  so  much  that 
students  of  medi- 
ocre attainments 
sometimes  find  their 
way  into  a  society 
because  they  are 
"  so  attractive  "  in 
some  other  way. 
Such  an  election, 
however,  often 
causes  the  entire 
revision  of  a  girl's 
ambitions,  for  only 
a  college  -student 
can  appreciate  the 
authority  of  society 
interests  over  her 
conscience.  Avoid- 
ance of  conduct  that 
would  peril  its  repu- 


Accordingly  in  tation ;  the  extra  attention  to  her  work, 
1892  Alpha  chose  five  of  its  senior  mem-  that  she  may  be  worthy  of  its  approval 
bers  to  go  forth  and  form  a  new  society,     and  the  trust  of  the  members  in  electing 


the  Phi  Kappa  Psi,  with  essentially  the 
same  objects  and  ambitions  as  the  mother 
society.  The  amicable  relations  of  the  be- 
ginning were  not  always  strictly  main- 
tained when  Phi  Kappa  Psi  became  as 
large  and  strong  and  p()})ular  as  Alpha  it- 
self, but  the  rivalry  between  them  is  for 
the  most  part  good-natured. 


her  ;  her  disquiet  at  its  failures,  her  pride 
in  its  successes,  are  as  strong  as  any  ties 
which  bind  a  man  to  the  interest  of  his 
fraternity. 

A  pretty  ceremony,  characteristic  of  the 
feminine  instinct  that  makes  life  in  a  girls' 
college  so  graceful  a  thing,  has  grown  up 
in  connection  with  the  delivery  of  the  invi- 
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tations  for  the  first  sophomore  elec- 
tions. Formerlythe  notes  were  placed 
on  the  bulletin-board,  that  the  dutiful  at 
tendants  of  chapel  might  find  them  on  their 
way  thither,  but  now  the  secretary  delivers 
the  invitations  in  person.  As  she  goes 
across  the  campus,  girls,  to  the  proportion 
of  a  small  army,  join  her  from  every  side 
and  move  in  a  solid  body  to  the  door  of  the 
first  candidate.  The  sophomore  sitting 
within,  carefully  preparing  her  lessons, 
hears  a  knock.  Suddenly  the  room  is  full 
of  girls  crowding  about  her  with  congratu- 
lations ;  an  envelope  is  thrust  into  her  hand, 
a  society  pin  fastened  on,  and  the  vantage 
of  one  of  her  greatest  desires  is  gained. 
The  other  four  sophomores  go  through 
the  same  exi)erience,  and  almost  before 
they  can  recover  breath,  flowers  (by  boxes 
and  by  dozens),  the  visible  congratulations 
of  their  friends,  begin  to  pour  in  upon 
them.  They  are  proffered  suppers,  teas, 
and  drives  ;  they  are  the  centre  of  an  ad- 
miring college  for  a  week ;  then  the  rival 
society  has  itsmeeting,  and  other  five  soj)h- 
omores  taste  the  joys  of  fame  and  popular- 
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ity.  Although  the  elections  at  the 
ordinary  meetings  are  never  of  such 
general  interest,  as  only  a  hundred  girls 
out  of  the  thousand  in  college  are  members 
of  Alpha  or  Phi  Kappa  at  any  one  time, 
an  election  to  a  society  is  honor  enough 
whenever  it  takes  place. 

The  S7nith  College  Mo7itJily,  as  wxll  as 
the  societies,  provides  an  outlet  for  the 
energy  of  the  literary  girl,  and  reveals 
often,  in  the  contributions  of  some  shy, 
quiet  student,  an  ability  which  otherwise 
might  have  to  wait  a  dreary  time  for  rec- 
ognition. The  election  of  the  editorial 
board  in  the  spring,  from  the  junior  class, 
is  an  event  next  in  importance  to  the 
sophomore  society  elections.  The  honor 
to  the  girls  chosen  is  very  great,  though 
one  which  involves  time  and  labor  in  pro- 
portion to  the  satisfaction  which  the 
Monthly  affords  its  critical  subscribers. 
The  society  girls  are  usually  quite  evenly 
represented  in  the  board,  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  non-society  student,  little 
noticed  in  her  early  college  course,  has 
worked  steadily  and  persistently,  without 
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fuss  or  flurry,  to  such  a  pinnacle  of  excel- 
lence that  some  one  of  the  retiring  editors 
finds  her  sitting  there,  and  by  appointing 
her  on  the  monthly  board  discovers  her  to 
the  college.  Senior  year  often  brings  about 
a  revolution  of  popular  opinion,  and  sev- 
eral girls  in  a  class  from  whom  nothing  was 
expected  shine  out  with  wonderful  lustre, 
while  some  of  their  more  brilliant  sisters 
go  out  hke  a  flash  in  a  pan  when  philos- 
ophy and  psychology  overtake  their  su- 
perficial attainments  with  swift  retribution. 
If  a  girl  possesses  no  particular  literary 
ability  or  other  valuable  quality  which 
might  open  to  her  the  dehghts  of  Alpha, 
Phi  Kappa  Psi,  or  the  Monthly,  she  can 
find  a  measure  of  comfort  in  one  at 
least  of  the  many  clubs,  varying  in  pur- 
pose as  widely  as  the  metaphysical  specu- 
lations of  the  philosophical  organization 
and  the  frivolous  occupation  of  the  "  eat- 
clubs."  Almost  every  department  has  its 
representative  body,  composed  of  the  stu- 
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dents  specializing  in  that  branch  and  corps 
of  instructors,  who  bear  their  part  in  work 
as  well  as  entertainment.  Among  the  girls 
themselves  are  clubs  innumerable,  those 
bringing  together  students  from  a  certain 
town  or  locality,  as  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
New  York,  and  Maine  clubs,  small  socie- 
ties whose  basis  is  congenial  acquaintance^ 
sewing-circles,  reading-clubs,  and  a  hun- 
dred others,  which  serve  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  girls  themselves.  The  Smith 
College  Association  for  Christian  Work, 
however,  has  quite  another  object,  and  pro- 
vides for  an  altogether  different  set  of  in- 
terests in  the  Smith  girl's  life.  Her  work 
and  her  play  bring  particular  benefit  to 
herself  alone,  but  the  various  hnes  of  ac- 
tivity offered  her  by  this  society  are  all 
more  or  less  altruistic.  It  assists  in  guid- 
ing the  religious  activities  of  the  college  ; 
also  in  providing  for  its  social  welfare,  and 
in  bringing  to  neglected  girls  the  good 
things  of   the  college.     However  the  be- 
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nevolent  instincts  of  a  student  best  ex- 
press themselves,  she  will  probably  find 
her  need  satisfied  in  some  one  of  the 
branches  of  industry  offered  her  by  the 
association.  If  not,  she  may  enter  the 
ranks  of  workers  for  the  Students'  Build- 
ing, a  Mecca  for  the  college  world,  where 
the  societies  shall  have  their  different 
rooms  and  the  oi  ttoXXol  a  place  to  disport 
itself.  With  the  unselfishness  of  Horace 
planting  trees  for  future  generations,  the 
girls  interested  offer  to  their  small  pub- 
he,  teas,  lectures,  courses,  specialties  in 
fancy  articles,  and  many  other  attractions. 
The  proceeds  from  these,  together  with 
private  contributions  from  the  girls  them- 
selves, and  the  overplus  from  the  monthly 
expenses,  generously  offered  by  the  edit- 
ors, month  by  month  and  year  by  year,  are 
bringing  the  Students'  Building  nearer  to 
a  local  habitation.  The  benevolent  stu- 
dent may  teach  in  a  mission-school,  read 
to  the  inmates  of  the  Old  Ladies'  Home, 
or  take  one  of  the  Home  Culture  Club 
classes  made  up  of  the  working-people  of 
the  town.  As  there  is  no  college  church, 
she  may  also  assist  in  the  work  of  the  town 
church  with  which  she  is  allied,  or,  if  she 
prefers  to  do  her  charity  in  the  unosten- 
tatious way  which  lets  not  the  left  hand 
know  what  the  right  hand  doeth,  she  can 
find  in  the  routine  of  her  daily  life  count- 
less opportunities  for  the  display  of  an  un- 
selfish spirit. 

Eflftciency  of  any  kind  is  respected  at 
Smith,  and  a  student  soon  comes  to  be- 
lieve that  college  success  has  its  basis 
in  Darwin's  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  Sham  and  false  show  are  useless, 
but  any  honest  attempt  to  cultivate  one 
talent  or  ten  meets  with  encouragement. 
In  the  complicated  social  system  each 
has  a  utility  and  a  place.  The  art  students 
and  the  music  students,  with  another 
scale  of  values  and  estimates,  act  and  re- 
act on  the  more  practical  life  of  the  purely 
academic  students.  The  college  which 
can  comprehend  the  manifold  interests 
of  Smith  students  must  be  tolerant  and 
broad  of  mind,  and  the  bond  which 
unites  these  different  elements  elastic.  But 
a  strong  college  feeling  exists,  fostered  by 
chapel  every  morning,  when  the  student- 
body  feels  its  own  unity  and  personality, 
and  by  those  formal  occasions  during 
the  year,  when  the  college  acts  together 
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as  a  whole  and  takes  thought  of  its  one- 
ness. Among  these  the  festivities  on  the 
Twenty-Second  of  1^  ebruary  are  peculiarly 
significant  and  interesting.  After  the  first 
exercise,  held  in  Assembly  Hall,  where 
patriotic  songs  are  sung  and  some  outside 
lecturer,  or,  occasionally,  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  delivers  an  address  on  an  historical 
subject,  the  students  adjourn  to  the  gym- 
nasium for  the  rally.  They  stand  together 
by  classes,  waving  class-flags,  wearing 
class-colors,  and  singing  class-songs  cele- 
brating their  own  achievements.  Some 
oratorical  contest  follows.  Often  it  takes 
the  form  of  a  debate,  and  after  hearing 
conclusive  proof  that  George  Washington, 
for  example,  never  existed  at  all  except  in 
the  mind  of  the  American  people,  the  stu- 
dents join  in  a  circular  march  about  the 
floor  of  the  gymnasium,  seniors  leading, 
freshmen  bringing  up  the  rear,  each  girl 
grasping  the  shoulder  of  the  girl  in  front, 
till  some  one  loses  her  hold,  and  the  rally 
breaks  up  in  merry  confusion.  In  this 
locked  march  the  student  finds  her  own 
individuality  merged  in  that  evolved  from 
a  thousand  girls  acting  as  one,  and  more 
than  at  any  other  time  she  feels  the  thrill 
and  rhythm  of  the  college  pulse  beating  in 
her  own. 

Formerly  on  the  Twenty-Second  of  Feb- 
ruary the  college  was  at  home  to  its  out- 
side friends,  and  a  reception,  held  in  As- 
sembly Hall,  gave  to  a  student  the  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  off  social  obligations. 
Except  at  Smith,  this  occasion  was  known 
as  the  "  Eight  mile"  walk.  Amherst,  Yale, 
Harvard,  and  Princeton  were  well  repre- 
sented. Small  glasses  of  lemonade  were 
served  as  refreshment.  Occasionally, 
through  the  evening,  the  guests  walked 
through  a  quadrille.  Round  dancing  was 
under  the  strictest  ban ;  but  at  one  recep- 
tion, no  one  knew  quite  how  or  why,  the 
floor  was  suddenly  filled  with  couples  danc- 
ing the  forbidden  waltz.  The  president, 
with  his  usual  astuteness,  realized  the  im- 
port of  what  had  happened,  and  knowing 
that  the  times  were  ripe  for  a  change, 
walked  quietly  away,  and  gave  his  consent 
to  the  students  who  asked  the  next  year 
for  a  junior  promenade  to  be  substituted 
for  the  rece])tion  of  the  Twenty-second. 
This  adjustable  conservatism  on  the  part 
of  the  president  always  opposes  every 
tendency  toward   greater  elaborateness  in 
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college  functions  till  an  issue  has  justified 
itself ;   then  he  graciously  cedes  the  point. 

The  junior  promenade  is  essentially  the 
old  "  walk  around,"  on  a  different  date, 
suited  to  present  needs.  Amherst  and  the 
brother  colleges  throng  the  campus  as  of 
old ;  they  experience  the  same  unique  feel- 
ing of  tables  turned  when  their  Smith 
friends  pilot  them  through  walks,  drives, 
and  teas,  in  the  afternoon,  the  same  sen- 
sations of  surprise  at  the  completeness  of 
the  arrangements  when  their  hostesses 
usher  them  into  the  gymnasium  in  the 
evening  and  present  them  with  carefully 
filled  dance  programmes. 

Contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Twenty 
Second  of  February,  on  Mountain  Day  the 
college  separates  to  enjoy  itself,  and  goes 
everyone  her  different  way.  This  day  is 
a  free  gift  of  the  faculty  to  the  students. 
Chapel  and  all  recitations  are  suspended, 
and  by  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
campus  is  left  almost  deserted  in  the  glo- 
rious October  sunshine.  Girls  in  twos  and 
threes,  in  tens  or  in  twenties,  with  boxes 
of  luncheon,  have  started  forth,  on  foot, 
on  bicycles,  and  in  ever)-  conceivable  kind 
of  vehicle,  from  a  small  dog-cart  to  an  old 
farm  wagon.  Expeditions  to  the  top  of 
Mount  Tom  and  Holyoke  prove  particu- 
larly attractive  to  the  freshmen.  As  they 
drive  back  through  the  broad  quiet  streets 
of  old  Hadley.  around  the  comer  where 
the  quaint  hotel  stands  haunted  by  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Regicides,  past  the  cider- 
mill,  about  which  they  wall  gather  tradi- 
tions of  their  own  ;  as  they  pause  on  the 
bridge  to  look  up  and  down  the  sunht 
stretches  of  the  beautiful  Connecticut,  they 
can  but  feel  that  their  lines  have  fallen  to 
them  in  pleasant  places.  But  when  they 
drive  beyond,  and  the  purple  ''meadows" 
lie  spread  out  before  them,  with  the  river 
in  the  far  distance,  and  the  mountains  ris- 
ing sheer  and  straight  from  the  level,  they 
feel  the  fascination  that  will  draw  them 
again  and  again  to  those  strange  lowlands, 
till  "the  meadows"  have  a  personality  of 
their  own,  and  an  inspiration  for  them 
that  cannot  fail  while  memor}-  lasts. 

For  the  upper  class  girls,  W'hately  Glen, 
Chesterfield,  Ashfield,  Cummington,  the 
home  of  William  Cullen  Br\-ant,  Worth- 
ington,  and  other  somewhat  remote  places, 
are  points  of  interest  which  an  all-day  drive 
makes  possible  and  a  limited  number  of 


college  holidays  desirable.  At  night  the 
houses  gather  in  their  flocks  again,  and 
tired,  wind-blown,  but  happy,  the  girls  live 
over  their  day  with  each  other. 

The  Thirtieth  of  May  is  the  other  great 
hoHday  of  the  year.  Again  the  exodus 
from  the  college,  and  the  invasion  of  the 
surrounding  countr}',  take  place.  The  at- 
tacks of  Mountain  Day  upon  cider-mills 
and  chestnut-groves  yield  to  a  search  for 
spring  flowers ;  otherwise  the  histor)'  of  the 
two  days  is  identical. 

Quite  as  much  as  these  stated  intervals 
of  fresh  air  and  pure  sunshine,  when  the 
college  as  a  whole  is  given  over  to  merr}-- 
making,  the  girls  enjoy  excursions  arranged 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  the  luncheon- 
suppers  carried  to  the  top  of  Sunset  Hill, 
or  to  some  lovely  spot  along  the  Wilhams- 
burg  car-hne ;  or,  when  the  spirit  of  their 
ancestors  is  ver}-  insistent  and  they  would 
wander  far  afield,  the  drives  with  a  con- 
genial three  or  four,  who,  in  tr\-ing  the  ef- 
fect of  original  poems  and  stories  on  each 
other,  have  delightful  mishaps  with  self- 
willed  steeds  that  give  them  conversational 
material  for  a  month  to  come. 

Love  and  respect  for  the  college  as  a  unit 
are  strong  and  vigorous,  counting  as  im- 
portant factors  in  the  Smith  girl's  life. 
The  emphasis  of  the  individual,  on  the 
contrar)-,  is  the  intellectual  characteristic, 
and  the  composite  of  these  two  elements 
results  in  a  Harvard  for  girls,  without  the 
indifference  of  Har\-ard.  The  class  parti- 
sanship which  would  naturally  accompany 
college  feehng  is  constantly  modified  by 
house  interests,  and  still  further  by  a  Con- 
ference Committee  of  the  students,  which 
brings  together  representatives  from  the 
four  classes,  and  the  president  of  each,  to 
discuss  all  matters  of  college  interest,  and 
to  act  as  a  half-way  house  between  facult}* 
and  students.  The  laws  of  hospitality  which 
prevail  at  Smith  act  also  as  a  cog  on  hos- 
tility between  class  and  class,  and  prevent 
it  from  becoming  bitter  or  obtrusive. 
Sophomores  give  freshmen  an  elaborate 
reception  in  the  fail,  and  the  relation  of 
hostesses  and  guests  never  entirely  fades 
out  through  the  year,  except  at  the  basket- 
ball game,  when  the  two  classes  become 
rivals.  In  the  different  festivities  of  the 
campus  houses,  at  the  merr)*  masquerades 
of  Hallowe'en  night,  the  Valentine  parties 
on  the  Fourteenth  of  Februar\-,  the  Christ- 
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mas  celebrations ;  at  receptions,  teas,  and 
faculty  parties,  seniors,  juniors,  sopho- 
mores, and  freshmen  all  mingle  indis- 
criminately. Courtesy  forbids  any  dis- 
tinction, and  class-lines  merge. 

The  genial,  friendly  atmosphere  of  the 
college  makes  it  seem  to  outside  guests  like 
a  charming  home  on  a  large  scale.  In 
connection  with  the  societies,  and  also  at 
the  invitation  of  the  president  and  faculty, 
men  and  women  of  note  often  come  into 
the  circle,  and  the  stimulus  and  uplift  of 
meeting  some  of  the  great  souls  of  earth 
face  to  face  are  perhaps  as  helpful  to  a 
student  as  anything  in  the  curriculum.  No 
one  who  heard  dear  old  Joseph  Jefferson 
speak  one  afternoon  in  Assembly  Hall  can 
forget  the  twinkle  in  his  eye,  when  the  girls, 
by  round  after  round  of  applause,  were 
demonstrating  to  him  his  theory  that  '*  this 
time  doesn't  count."  They  clapped  and 
fluttered  handkerchiefs  at  him  so  insist- 
ently that  finally,  when  it  seemed  to  him 
that  silence  would  be  desirable,  with  quick 
humor  he  pulled  out  his  own  handkerchief 
and  shook  it  at  the  audience.  If  the  toss- 
ing of  flowers  by  double  lines  of  enthusias- 
tic girls  between  which  Paderewski's  car- 
riage made  its  slow  way,  after  a  concert  at 
the  college,  seemed  to  the  great  musician 
one  of  the  most  delightful  forms  of  ap- 
plause he  had  ever  known,  and  if  J.  M. 
Barrie,  Wilham  Dean  Ho  wells,  and  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  carried  away  with  them, 
as  they  said,  a  pleasant  impression  of  the 
college,  they  left  behind  them,  with  the 
students,  warm  admiration  and  gratitude 
for  the  kindly  way  in  which  they  met  their 
many  hostesses. 

At  the  Glee  Club  concert  in  the  Opera 
House,  the  girls  have  a  formal  opportuni- 
ty of  showing  their  hospitable  spirit.  All 
through  the  fall  the  Glee,  Banjo,  and  Man- 
dolin Clubs  practise  faithfully  for  this  con- 
cert, and  they  do  their  part  well.  When 
the  concert  is  successfully  over,  the  clubs 
and  their  leader  feel  like  Atlas  when  he 
dropped  the  world  from  his  shoulders.  The 
spectators  are,  however,  so  attractive  that 
they  divide  interest  with  the  programme  it- 
self. The  audience,  every  girl  in  her  pret- 
tiest gown,  every  man  pledged  to  enthu- 
siasm, in  the  gold  and  white  setting  of  the 
Opera-house  is  framed  hke  a  beautiful 
picture.  The  lights,  the  scent  of  flowers, 
the  music,  make  it  seem  like  some  fairy 


scene,  and  the  guests  go  away  feeling  that 
Smith  existence  is  a  dream  of  bliss  and  has 
no  part  in  a  workaday  world. 

But  a  week  of  examinations,  in  a  very 
recent  past,  serves  to  keep  the  balance  true 
for  the  Smith  girl,  and  the  memory  of  them 
corrects  effectually  any  tendency  on  her 
part  toward  excessive  gayety.  It  is  with 
the  satisfaction  of  a  danger  safely  bridged 
that  she  sits  back  and  listens  while  the 
Glee  Club  sings  the  familiar  words : 

They  said  she  must  not  worry, 

Nor  sit  up  late  to  cram, 
Nor  have  a  sense  of  hurry 

In  writing  her  exam. 

And  so  she  did  not  worry, 

Nor  sit  up  late  to  cram, 
Nor  have  a  sense  of  flurry, 

And  she  flunked  in  her  exam. 

For  the  ambitious  students  at  Smith  are 
in  large  majority.  They  are  of  two  classes, 
and  between  the  two  a  gulf  is  set.  'I'he 
members  of  the  one  known  as  "  grinds  " 
or  *'  digs  "  have  a  hunger  for  facts  as  in- 
tense as  a  miser's  for  gold.  Their  delight 
is  in  acquisition,  and  whether  they  work 
individually  or  gregariously,  note-books 
flank  them  on  every  side.  They  pack 
their  brains  as  they  would  a  dress-suit 
case,  and  the  future  they  view  only  as  an 
opportunity  of  gathering  yet  more  degrees. 
They  have  their  reward,  but  the  student 
who  gets  her  knowledge  by  using  it  is  the 
peculiar  joy  of  the  college.  She  regards 
her  note-book  as  a  point  of  departure,  also 
conventional  pleasures.  Groups  of  such 
girls  are  the  direct  cause  of  the  originality, 
freshness,  and  healthfulness  of  undergrad- 
uate amusements. 

Among  the  girls  themselves  many  in- 
formal exchanges  of  courtesy  take  place, 
assuming  the  form  often  of  invitations  to 
dinner  or  supper,  particularly  on  Sunday 
noon,  when  leisure  is  not  at  such  a  pre- 
mium as  on  week  days.  The  result  is  an 
interesting  rearrangement  of  the  college 
population,  for  the  places  of  girls  invited 
out  for  dinner  are  filled  in  turn  by  guests, 
so  that  anyone  who  could  get  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  all  the  college  tables  at  once 
might  think  he  was  witnessing  the  "  la- 
dies-change "  figure  of  a  gigantic  qua- 
drille. 

In  the  last  seven  years  the  college  has 
almost  doubled  in  size.      Even  to  a  recent 
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graduate  it  seems  now  like  a  strange  place 
in  a  strange  land,  and  she  must,  perchance, 
rub  her  eyes  like  Rip  Van  Winkle  and 
wonder ;  but  when  the  superficial  differ- 
ences are  stripped  away  she  finds  it  at 
heart  the  same  alma  fjtater,  changed  only 
as  its  rapid  growth  and  increased  respon- 
sibilities demanded.  While  she  drinks  her 
afternoon  tea  in  a  college  room  she  hears 
the  college-gossip  of  her  own  day  about 
her  own  professors.  She  cannot  refrain 
from  smiling  at  the  tale  of  a  freshman 
caught  in  the  toils  of  one  of  the  thinking- 
courses — the  best  discipline  in  the  Smith 
curriculum — who  lifted  her  timid  hand,  af- 
*ter  a  set  of  topics  had  been  assigned,  to  ask 
if  there  was  any  book  wherein  she  could 
find  the  answers  to  those  questions,  and 
almost  wept  in  despair  when  she  was  told 
to  look  within  her  own  brain. 

The  activities  of'  a  thousand  students 
make  so  complex  a  whole  that  a  list  of  the 
week's  amusements  might  cause  an  alumna 
of  an  early  class  much  apprehension  un- 
less she  understood  the  difference  in  con- 
ditions. In  her  day  the  college  num- 
bered, perhaps,  a  hundred  or  two,  and  was 
present  as  a  whole  at  every  entertainment. 
Now  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
students  attend  any  one.  An  evening  of 
recreation  a  week  may  be  the  average 
for  a  group  of  girls  who  take  their  pleas- 
ure together.  But  the  diversions  of  one 
group  multipHed  by  a  hundred  reaches  a 
total  which,  announced  to  an  unpre- 
pared public,  might  give  the  impression 
that  the  college  was  given  over  to  gayety 
and  Mammon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in- 
tellectual requirements  grow  more  rigid 
year  by  year,  the  standard  higher,  and  the 
social  Hfe,  as  always,  comes  as  the  neces- 
sary alternation  of  play  with  toil  that  sends 
a  girl  back  to  her  work  rested  and  re- 
freshed for  the  next  task. 

When  an  alumna  turns  back  to  her  col- 
lege memories  she  finds  them  incidental 
and  fragmentary.  It  is  only  with  an  ef- 
fort that  she  can  construct  the  continuous 
life  of  her  college  days.  But  the  charm 
of  Sunday  always  appeals  to  her.  She 
remembers  her  sympathy  with  the  old 
nursery  rhyme  which  designates  "  Thurs- 
day for  losses,  Friday  for  crosses,  and 
Sunday  the  best  day  of  all,"  as  she  turned 
over  for  a  luxurious  last  nap  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  her  enjoyment  of  the  hour 


after  breakfast,  when,  with  a  spirit  of 
economy,  even  in  time,  she  persuaded  one 
of  her  friends,  while  she  was  dusting  her 
room  and  washing  her  tea-cups,  to  read 
Kipling  to  her,  or  Browning,  or  Steven- 
son, or  anything  else  she  pleased;  then 
how,  by  fair  exchange,  she  turned  reader 
and  her  friend  housemaid.  But  the  ves- 
per service  at  five  in  the  afternoon  was 
the  solace  of  her  busy  week  of  definite 
engagements.  She  could  listen  or  not,  as 
she  pleased,  with  no  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity or  obligation  to  remember  what  she 
heard.  The  songs  of  the  choir,  the  few 
sincere,  practical  words  of  the  president, 
the  beautiful  vesper  hymns,  and  through 
the  window  a  glimpse  of  sunset  sky  fad- 
ing into  purple  twihght,  blend  into  one  of 
the  loveliest  memories  of  her  college  Sun- 
day. 

In  its  capacity  of  wise  parent,  the  col- 
lege rarely  lays  upon  a  Smith  student  the 
command  "  Thou  shalt  not."  Knowing 
the  proneness  of  the  human  mind  for  for- 
bidden fruits,  it  does  not  wish  to  put  temp- 
tation in  her  way.  But  the  ten-o'clock 
rule,  which  sets  a  beneficent  limit  to  a  busy 
day,  is  an  exception. 

It  is  broken,  of  course.  Many  a  bold- 
spirited  college  alumna  has  recollections 
of  steahng  through  inky-black  halls  full 
of  shadowy  terrors  to  the  room  of  some 
other  girl  who  was  giving  a  spread.  Can 
she  ever  forget  the  ploughed  field  (the 
Smith  species  of  fudge),  the  olives,  dough- 
nuts, the  candy,  and  the  ghost  stories,  by 
the  dim  light  of  a  waning  moon  ?  But 
after  one  or  two  experiences  of  the  kind 
the  college-girl  bitterly  thinks  of  the  mor- 
row, the  heavy  eyes  and  head,  and  the 
pleasure  of  a  spread  begins  to  pall.  A  pa- 
thetic experience  has  come  down  from  an 
earlier  day,  of  several  girls  who  had  la- 
boriously made  oyster-soup  over  a  gas-jet. 
The  butter  had  been  wheedled  away  from 
the  cook,  and  the  milk  collected  glass  by 
glass  from  their  friends,  but  when  the 
guests  were  all  gathered,  and  were  waiting 
a  moment  in  total  darkness  for  the  house 
to  grow  quiet,  some  careless  girl  stepped 
into  the  soup  set  on  the  floor,  and  the  com- 
pany dispersed  unfed  and  unsatisfied.  For 
an  alumna,  therefore,  the  night  watchman 
and  his  lantern  have  more  poetic  value  than 
for  the  student,  since  he  keeps  careful  tally 
of  all  lights  that  appear  during  the  night 
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and  reports  them  the  next  morning  to  the 
ladies  in  charge  of  the  houses.  Formerly 
during  examination  week,  or  when  the 
pressure  of  work  was  unusually  heavy,  so 
that  students  felt  obliged  to  burn  the  mid- 
night-oil, they  took  refuge  with  a  lamp  in 
their  closets,  but  the  closets  were  uncom- 
fortably small,  and  soon  grew  very  close. 
So  they  fell  into  the  habit  of  blanketing 
their  windows,  but  it  was  discouraging  to 
find  through  what  a  small  chink  the 
watchman  could  discover  a  Hght,  and  the 
zest  of  the  achievement  was  quite  taken 
away  when  the  rule  was  made  more  flex- 
ible and  permission  granted,  as  now  in 
most  of  the  houses,  for  an  occasional  late 
vigil,  when  a  good  reason  is  forthcoming. 

The  pioneer  days  of  a  girls'  college  are 
over.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  first  classes 
to  set  out  stakes  along  the  outskirts  of 
knowledge  and  to  overcome  much  preju- 
dice. The  girl  student  of  that  time  was 
looked  upon  as  an  experiment,  and  felt  the 
responsibility  of  her  conduct  strong  upon 
her.  Self-consciousness  was  thrust  at  her. 
It  was  her  privilege  to  write  quod  erat  de- 
monstrandum at  the  end  of  her  course,  but 
something  of  the  sweet  graciousness  of 
colleg-e  experience,  which  she  made  pos- 
sible for  later  generations,  was  denied  her. 
To  many  a  girl  now,  the  four  college  years 
come  as  naturally  as  the  finishing-school  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  No  one  opposes 
her  except,  perhaps,  an  isolated  auntie,  who 
shakes  a  warning  finger  at  her,  or  some 
kindly  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  who, 
if  he  had  ever  been  within  the  doors  of  a 
college  for  girls,  would  wish  to  stay  there 
forever. 

Indeed,  to  one  who,  knowing  the  cru- 
dities and  oddities  of  the  Freshman  Class, 
sees  it  gather  together  for  its  graduation 
exercises,  college  seems  like  a  school  for 
all  the  graces.  The  queer  girl,  misunder- 
stood in  her  own  small  community,  among 
all  the  levels  offered  her  has  found  her 
own,  and  is  queer  no  longer.  The  shy  girl 
has  opened  out  and  expanded.  The  ob- 
streperous girl  has  been  toned  down  ;  and 
the  stohd  girl  shaken  up. 

When  commencement-days  approach  it 
is  a  complex  past  that  the  senior  puts  be- 
hind her.  Intellectual  problems  which  she 
has  met  and  conquered ;  a  life  philosophy 
worked  out  from  her  own  experience,  which 
shall  keep  the  balance   of  her  character 


always  true,  and  for  her  lighter  moments 
the  spontaneous,  self-forgetful  recreation 
that  makes  the  charm  of  college  j)Iay- 
hours  ;  the  free,  glad  life  within  the  col- 
lege campus  ;  the  last  June  twilights  under 
the  trees,  in  sweet  converse  with  some 
friend,  with  the  far  -  away  music  of  the 
(ilee  Club  as  a  background,  and  the 
thought  of  the  good-by,  making  the  mo- 
ments precious — from  it  all  she  turns  with 
swift  regret  to  the  beauty  of  commence- 
ment week.  To  the  guests  who  have 
gathered  from  the  east  and  west,  the  north 
and  south,  the  charm  of  commencement 
is  very  great.  They  set  out  to  the  Opera- 
house  on  the  night  of  senior  dramatics 
with  a  good-natured  intention  of  over- 
looking all  the  glaring  faults  of  amateur 
production.  But  from  the  time  the  cur- 
tain rises  until  it  falls  they  arc  spellbound 
by  the  beauty  of  a  performance  which 
might  do  credit  to  a  New  York  theatre. 

To  the  spectators  everything  seems  to 
move  with  the  ease  and  splendor  of  a  tale 
from  the  ''Arabian  Nights."  Talent,  con- 
scientious work,  and  careful  training  have 
made  some  of  the  actors  excellent,  all  of 
them  good.  The  seniors  alone  appreciate 
the  long  hours  of  practice  individually,  in 
sections,  and  all  together,  in  their  own 
rooms,  at  the  gymnasium,  and  in  the  dusty 
Opera-house,  which  have  made  this  night 
possible.  The  persistence  with  which  a 
student  tries  for  Portia,  Balthazar,  and  all 
the  parts  between,  and  the  cheerfulness 
and  equanimity  with  which  she  finally 
ends  up  in  the  mob,  are  the  greatest  trib- 
ute to  that  loyalty  which  subordinates  all 
personal  considerations  to  the  glory  and 
honor  of  the  class.  The  unexpected  turns 
of  the  hterary  interpretation  of  a  Shake- 
speare play  are  new  and  delightful.  More- 
over, the  audience  cannot  altogether  for- 
get that  the  superbly  arrayed  personages 
moving  through  the  play  are  of  the  same 
flesh  and  blood  as  themselves;  that  the 
heroine  is  as  young  as  she  looks,  and  the 
hero  as  enthusiastic  as  he  seems. 

After  dramatics,  in  quick  succession  fol- 
low the  picturesque  ceremonies  of  parting. 
On  Baccalaureate  Sunday  the  senior  class, 
in  long  procession,  white  gowned,  and  car- 
rying flowers,  marches  with  slow  step  down 
the  aisles  of  the  church.  In  the  afternoon 
sun,  streaming  through  the  richly  colored 
windows,  the  scene  is  like  a  dream  pag- 
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eant  to  the  friends  watching ;  again  on  Ivy 
Day,  when  the  girls,  two  by  two,  thread 
their  way  across  the  campus;  and  at 
the  commencement  exercises,  when  white 
gowns  and  roses  fill  the  chapel  with  light 
and  fragrance,  the  spectators  breathe  the 
hope  that  this  peculiar  beauty  of  the  Smith 
commencement  may  never  be  replaced  by 
academic  lines  of  sombre  students  clad  in 
the  insignia  of  office. 

Commencement  is  the  farewell  which 
sets  a  boundary  to  the  sum  of  college  days. 
When  the  final  toast  of  the  class  supper  has 
been  given,  and  the  senior  finds  her  way 
to  her  own  college-room  for  the  last  time, 
the  scent  of  roses  and  the  sound  of  mu- 
sic are  still  with  her,  and  commencement 
as  a  confused  memory  of  people,  blue 
skies,  and  bright  nights.  Sitting  there,  re- 
calling the  swiftly  passing  years — "  with 
pain  they  were  so  fleet,  with  joy  they  were 
so  sweet  " — she  realizes,  with  a  great  wave 
of  thankfulness,  her  widened  horizon,  her 


broadened  sympathies.  She  had  only  to 
throw  out  her  hands  and  gather  what  she 
could  hold  of  the  beauty  of  knowledge 
and  the  inspiration  of  life.  But  her 
thought  lingers  a  moment  with  the  child, 
Sophia  Smith,  rebelling  from  the  blindfold 
leading  of  the  dame-school  and  sitting 
through  the  long  hours  of  the  summer 
morning,  her  head  against  the  door  of  the 
boys'  school,  to  hsten  to  the  words  of 
knowledge,  denied  her,  that  fell  from  the 
master's  lips.  No  one  satisfied  the  hun- 
ger of  her  eager,  groping  mind.  Her  life 
was  repressed  and  incomplete  to  the  end ; 
but  unnumbered  girls  with  earnest  eyes 
and  serene  hearts  are  bearing  into  the  fut- 
ure the  unuttered  message  of  her  life, 
and  the  warm,  rich  love  of  the  college 
that  lies  so  safely  where 

The  hills  in  purple  shadows 

Eternal  vigil  keep 
Above  her  happy  river  meadows  : 

In  golden  haze  asleep. 
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THE    WIND    UPON    A    SUMMER    DAY 


By  M.    L.   van  Vorst 

The  wind  upon  a  Summer  day 
How  sweet  it  stirreth  in  the  trees  ! 
The  shifting  shadows  as  they  lie 
Across  the  fields,  the  bending  rye 
The  blue  flowers  in  the  grain,  and  you 
To  love  the  livelong  Summer  thro' — 
There  are  no  sweeter  things  than  these. 

The  dawning  of  a  Winter's  day 
How  sad  it  is  !     The  leafless  trees, 
The  frozen  meadow-lands  that  lie 
All  cold  beneath  the  snowy  sky — 
The  old  year's  bitterness  :   and  you 
To  lack  the  livelong  Winter  thro' 
There  are  no  sadder  things  than  these  t 


AD    FINEM    FIDHLHS 

By   Guy  Wetmore   Carryl 

Far  out,  far  out  they  lie.      Like  stricken  women  weeping, 

Eternal  vigil  keeping  with  slow  and  silent  tread, 
Soft-shod  as  are  the  fairies,  the  winds  patrol  the  prairies. 

The  sentinels  of  God  about  the  pale  and  patient  dead  ! 
Above  them,   as  they  slumber  in  graves  that  none  may  number, 

Dawns  grow  to  day,  days  dim  to  dusk,  and  dusks  in  darkness  pass, 
Unheeded  springs  are  born,   unheeded  summers  brighten, 

And  winters  wake  to  whiten  the  wilderness  of  grass. 

Slow  stride  appointed  years  across  their  bivouac  places, 

With  stern,  devoted  faces  they  lie,   as  when  they  lay, 
In  long  battalions  dreaming,   till  dawn,  to  eastward  gleaming, 

Awoke  the  clarion  greeting  of  the  bugles  to  the  day. 
The  still  and  stealthy  speeding  of  the  pilgrim  days  unheeding. 

At  rest  upon  the  roadway  that  their  feet  unfaltering  trod, 
The  faithful  unto  death  abide,   with  trust  unshaken. 

The  morn   when  they  shall  waken  to  the  reveille  of  God. 

The  faithful  unto  death !  Their  sleeping-places  over 

The  torn  and  trampled  clover  to  braver  beauty  blows  ; 
Of  all  their  grim  campaigning  no  sight  or  sound  remaining, 

The  memory  of  them  mutely  to  greater  glory  grows. 
Through  waning  ages  winding,   new  inspiration  finding. 

Their  creed  of  consecration  like  a  silver  ribbon  runs. 
Sole  relic  of  the  strife  that  woke  the  world  to  wonder 

With  the  riot  and  the  thunder  of  a  sundered  people's  guns. 

What  matters  now  the  cause?     As  little  children  resting, 

No  more  the  battle  breasting  to  the  rumble  of  the  drums, 
Enlinked  by  duty's  tether,  the  blue  and  gray  together, 

They  wait  the  great  hereafter  when  the  last  assembly  comes. 
Where'er  the  summons  found  them,   whate'er  the  tie  that  bound  them, 

'Tis  this  alone  the  record  of  the  sleeping  army  saith  : — 
They  knew  no  creed  but  this,  in  duty  not  to  falter, 

With  strength  that  naught  could  alter  to  be  faithful  unto  death. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

BY     HENRY     CABOT     LODGE 

HOW   THE   WEST   WAS   SAVED — THE    INVASION   OF    GEORGIA 


HOW    THE    WEST    WAS    SAVED 

AFTER  the  Battle  of  Monmouth  the 
war  in  the  Northern  Department 
dragged  on  through  the  summer 
without  any  general  campaign  and  without 
any  results  which  affected  the  final  outcome 
of  the  war,  except  that  time  was  always  on 
the  side  of  the  Americans,  and  the  failure  of 
the  British  to  advance  was  equivalent  to 
defeat.  On  July  8,  1778,  the  French  fleet, 
under  D'Estaing,  appeared  off  New  York, 
but  they  were  unable  to  get  their  large 
ships-of-the-line  through  the  Narrows  and 
could  not  attack  the  British  squadron. 
D'Estaing  then  desired  to  sail  away  and 
conquer  Newfoundland,  which  would  have 
been  a  wholly  barren  undertaking,  but 
Washington  persuaded  him  to  go  to  New- 
port and  make  a  combined  attack  on  the 
British,  who  held  that  place  with  6,000 
men.  For  this  purpose  he  called  out  the 
militia  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Isl- 
and, and  sent  a  brigade  from  his  own  small 
army,  together  with  Greene  and  Lafayette, 
to  the  aid  of  Sullivan,  who  commanded  in 
that  district.  Everything  went  wrong  from 
the  start.  The  French  arrived  on  August 
8th,  were  kept  outside  by  Sullivan  for  ten 
days,  and  then  ran  in  past  the  batteries 
and  forced  the  British  to  destroy  their 
men-of-war  and  galleys  in  the  harbor. 
Meantime,  Sullivan,  without  notice  to 
D'F^staing,  crossed  over  to  the  island  of 
Newport,  and  had  hardly  done  so  when 
Howe  appeared  outside  with  his  squadron. 
D'Estaing  put  to  sea  to  fight  him,  but  both 
fleets  were  scattered  and  severely  damaged 
by  a  heavy  storm.  Howe  was  forced  to 
return  to  New  York,  while  D'Estaing  re- 
turned to  Newport  only  to  announce  that 


he  must  go  to  Boston,  to  refit.  The  Ameri- 
cans were  disheartened  and  disgusted. 
The  combined  attack  had  broken  down, 
and  the  militia  began  to  leave  for  their 
homes.  The  storm  had  wrecked  their 
camp  and  largely  ruined  their  ammunition, 
so  that  they  presently  found  themselves 
with  only  6,000  men  cooped  up  on  an  isl- 
and with  an  enemy  whose  forces  were  al- 
ready superior,  and  would  soon  be  greatly 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  Clinton  with 
re-enforcements  4,000  strong.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  withdraw  to  the  main- 
land, and  the  retreat  had  begun  when  the 
British  attacked  them.  Greene,  instead 
of  defending,  changed  the  retreat  to  an 
advance,  charged  the  British  and  drove 
them  back  to  their  works.  The  American 
loss  was  two  hundred  and  eleven,  the 
British  two  hundred  and  sixty.  It  was  a 
well-fought  action  under  adverse  circum- 
stances, but  it  led  to  nothing.  The  ex- 
pedition had  failed,  and  bore  fruit  only  in 
recriminations  between  the  Americans  and 
their  allies,  which  it  took  time  and  effort 
to  allay.  CHnton,  arriving  too  late,  re- 
turned to  New  York,  having  done  nothing 
but  burn  the  shipping  at  New  Bedford, 
and  rob  the  farmers  of  Martha's  Vineyard 
of  some  cattle  and  money.  A  year  later 
he  withdrew  the  remaining  troops  from 
Newport.  The  occupation  had'  been 
pointless  and  fruitless,  and  led  to  nothing 
but  the  abortive  attack  of  the  French  and 
Americans. 

The  affair  at  Newport  was,  however, 
typical  of  the  sporadic  fighting  of  the  sum- 
mer, different  only  from  the  others  in  the 
presence  of  the  French  and  English  fleets, 
and  in  the  considerable  number  of  men 
engaged.     The  British  did  ncUhing  effec- 
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tive.  They  could  hold  no  extensive  coun- 
try, nor  could  they  control  any  important 
military  line  which  would  divide  and 
hamper  the  States.  A  foray  into  New 
Jersey  in  September  and  the  defeat  of 
some  surprised  militia,  the  burning  of 
shipping  at  Little  Egg  Harbor,  and  the 
wasting  of  the  neighboring  country  by 
Captain  Ferguson  in  October,  an  Indian 
raid  into  Cherry  Valley  in  November, 
which  failed  to  take  the  fort  but  burned 
houses  and  scalped  some  thirty  persons, 
mostly  women  and  children,  completed  the 
sum  of  Chnton's  military  achievements 
during  his  first  summer  of  command. 
When  winter  came  he  was  again  settled 
in  New  York,  the  only  place  he  held,  ex- 
cept Newport,  while  Washington  cantoned 
his  men  so  as  to  form  a  line  of  defence 
from  Long  Island  Sound  to  West  Point 
and  thence  south  to  the  Delaware.  His 
head-quarters  were  at  Middlebrook,  but  he 
held  Clinton  fast  and  permitted  him  to 
have  nothing  but  the  ground  on  which  his 
men  camped  and  which  the  guns  of  his 
fleet  covered. 

It  is  easy  to  see  now  how  completely 
the  military  situation  in  the  North  was 
making  in  favor  of  the  Americans  ;  that  all 
that  region  had  been  wrested  from  Eng- 
land and  could  never  be  regained  by  her. 
The  EngHsh  had  been  campaigning  in  the 
Middle  and  New  England  States  for  three 
years,  and  they  had  lost,  or  failed  to  retain, 
everything  except  New  York,  where  they 
had  landed,  and  the  outlying  Newport. 
In  other  words,  they  could  hold  a  town 
under  the  guns  of  their  fleet,  the  Americans 
having  no  organized  navy,  and  that  was 
the  extent  of  their  power.  This,  of  itself, 
showed  that  they  were  utterly  defeated 
in  the  attempt  to  conquer,  and  could  not 
hold  America  by  force  of  arms  ;  but  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  which  is  so  obvious 
now,  was  not  so  plain  then.  The  fact 
which  most  impressed  those  who  were 
fighting  America's  battles  in  1778  was  that 
there  was  practically  no  general  govern- 
ment. The  revolution  had  been  carried 
forward  by  Washington  and  his  army,  who 
were  permanent  active  forces,  and  by  vig- 
orous, although  sporadic,  uprisings  of  the 
armed  people  when  invasion  actually  threat- 
ened their  homes.  But  of  effective  gov- 
ernment and  executive  power  outside  the 
army  and   the  diplomatic  representatives 


there  was  practically  none.  Their  own  en- 
forced flight  from  Philadelphia,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  army,  and  Washington's  vigor- 
ous letters,  had  made  Congress  feel  that 
perhaps  all  the  reasons  for  defeat  were  n(jt 
to  be  found  in  the  short-comings  of  their 
General.  They  therefore  turned  to  the 
long-standing  business  of  forming  a  better 
union,  and,  after  much  labor,  produced  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  Beyond  the 
fact  that  such  action  showed  a  dim  awa- 
kening to  the  dire  need  of  efficient  national 
government  and  better  union,  this  instru- 
ment was  quite  useless.  The  separatist, 
States-rights  theory  so  prevailed  in  the 
construction  of  the  Confederation  that  the 
general  government  had  no  real  power  at 
all,  and  could  only  sink,  as  it  afterward  did, 
into  imbecile  decrepitude.  Moreover,  this 
feeble  scheme,  which  had  no  value,  except 
as  teaching  people  what  to  avoid,  could 
not  go  into  effect  until  ratified  by  each 
State,  and  this  process  took  so  long  that 
the  war  was  nearly  over  before  the  poor 
Confederation  got  enough  life  to  begin 
dying. 

The  efforts  for  better  government  thus 
came  to  but  small  results,  and  Congress 
stumbled  along  as  best  it  could,  trying  to 
borrow  money  abroad,  and  getting  little 
except  in  France  ;  trying  to  persuade  the 
States  to  give,  a  very  uncertain  resource, 
and  finally  falling  back  on  emissions  of 
more  paper  money,  fast-sinking  and  worth- 
less. Without  executive  power,  with  no 
money,  with  constant  and  usually  harmful 
meddling  with  military  matters,  with  no 
authority  to  raise  soldiers,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  presented  a  depressing 
spectacle.  It  would  have  foreboded  ruin 
and  defeat  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that 
each  State  had  an  efficient  government  of 
its  own,  which  prevented  anarchy,  while 
the  people,  accustomed  to  self-government, 
managed  to  carry  the  war  along  in  some 
fashion,  haltingly  and  expensively,  no 
doubt,  but  still  always  stubbornly  forward. 

In  the  field  of  diplomacy,  the  Congress 
showed  to  great  advantage,  as  it  had  from 
the  outset.  Some  of  our  ablest  men  had 
been  sent  abroad  and  had  proved  them- 
selves the  equals  of  the  diplomatists  of 
Europe.  Everywhere  on  the  Continent, 
at  every  Court  they  visited,  the  American 
envoys  made  a  good  impression  and  se- 
cured, at  least,  good-will.     The  great  tri- 
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umph  was  the  French  alHance,  and  although 
elsewhere  the  tangible  results  at  first  seemed 
less  than  nothing,  the  good-will  then  ob- 
tained and  the  favorable  impression  made 
were  before  long  to  bear  fruit  in  loans 
which  carried  on  the  war,  and  in  the  as- 
sured neutrality  of  the  Northern  powers. 
In  any  event,  the  Americans  had  at  least 
succeeded  in  ahenating  Europe  from  Eng- 
land, which  at  that  time  seemed  to  enjoy 
her  "  splendid  isolation"  less  than  she  pro- 
fesses to  do  at  the  present  day. 

One  European  power,  however,  showed 
itself  distinctly  hostile,  and  that  was  the 
very  one  upon  which  Vergennes  rehed  for 
support,  and  which  was  finally  drawn  into 
war  against  P^ngland.  This  was  Spain, 
which  showed  an  instinctive  hatred  of  a 
people  in  arms  fighting  for  their  rights  and 
independence.  To  Spain,  decrepit  and 
corrupt,  the  land  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
the  owner  of  a  vast  colonial  empire,  noth- 
ing but  enmity  was  really  possible  toward 
revolted  colonists  fighting  for  independ- 
ence, free  alike  in  thought  and  religion  and 
determined  to  govern  themselves.  Her 
statesmen  hung  back  from  the  invitations 
of  Vergennes,  and  gave  the  cold  shoul- 
der to  Arthur  Lee  when  he  went  to  Burgos. 
'I'hey  hated  P^ngland,  undoubtedly,  and 
were  more  than  ready  to  injure  her  and 
profit  at  her  expense,  but  they  had  no  love 
or  good  wishes  for  her  rebellious  colonies. 
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Florida  Blanca,  the  prime  minister,  held  off 
from  the  French,  tried  to  bargain  with  the 
English,  and  aimed  at  nothing  but  Span- 
ish advantage  in  North  America.  When 
France,  heedless  of  his  wishes,  formed  the 
American  alliance,  he  was  filled  with  pro- 
found disgust,  all  the  deeper  because  his 
hand  had  thus  been  forced.  He  drove  a 
hard  bargain  with  France  in  the  treaty 
which  pledged  Spain  to  join  in  the  war 
against  England,  refused  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  America,  and  was  left 
free  to  exact  from  the  Americans,  as  the 
price  of  Spain's  support,  the  control  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
of  all  the  vast  region  between  the  great 
river  and  the  Alleghanies.  The  policy  of 
Spain  aimed,  in  fact,  at  the  possession  of 
the  North  American  Continent,  and  the 
whole  future  of  the  United  States  was 
staked  on  the  issue.  Yet  even  while  Span- 
ish statesmen  wrangled  with  Vergennes, 
and  schemed  and  intrigued  for  Spanish 
dominion  on  the  Mississippi,  the  question 
was  being  settled  far  out  among  the  for- 
ests by  a  few  determined  backwoodsmen 
with  rifles  in  their  hands,  no  knowledge  of 
diplomacy,  and  a  perfectly  clear  idea  of 
what  they  wanted  to  do  and  meant  to  have. 
The  early  intrigues  with  the  Southern 
tribes,  and  the  war  parties  of  Indians  who 
came  with  Burgoyne  and  deserted  him 
when  the  tide  turned  against  him,  formed 
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but  a  small  part  of  the  English  efforts  in 
this  direction.  The  l^ritish  policy  was  a 
far-reaching  one,  and  was  designed  to  unite 
all  the  tribes  of  wild  Indians  against  the 
Americans,  harry  the  borders  wUh  savage 
warfare,  and  prevent  the  Western  expan- 
sion of  the  United  States.  It  was  not  ex- 
actly a  humane  or  pleasing  policy,  but  it 
was  much  in  favor  with  the  ministry,  al- 
though it  led  to  some  sharp  criticisms  in 
Parhament,  especially  when  the  item  of 
scalping-knives  came  up  in  a  supply-bill. 
It  was  a  scheme  fraught  with  possibilities, 
and,  properly  handled,  might  have  caused 
lasting  injury  to  the  United  States,  not  by 
Burgoyne's  war-parties,  which  did  more 
harm  than  good  to  their  employers,  but 
by  destroying  the  settlements  beyond  the 
mountains  and  checking  the  western  move- 
ment of  the  American  people. 

So  far  as  uniting  the  northwestern  and 
western  tribes  went,  the  English  were  sin- 
gularly successful,  and  secured  their  active 
alliance  and  co-operation.  The  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  the  Northwest,  whose 
head-quarters  were  at  Detroit,  was  Henry 
Hamilton,  and  to  him  the  department  of 
Indian  warfare  against  the  colonies  was 
entrusted.  The  task  could  not  have  been 
committed  to  more  capable  hands,  so  far 
as  organizing  the  Indians  and  sending 
them  out  on  the  war-path  was  concerned. 
Where  he  failed  was  in  the  largeness  of 
conception  which  was  needed  to  tell  him 
the  vital  point  at  which  to  strike.  In  1776 
he  had  his  alliances  secure,  and  for  the 
next  two  years  he  turned  the  savages  loose 
upon  the  settlers  of  the  American  border. 
It  was  a  cruel,  ferocious  war,  as  all  Ind- 
ian wars  are  marked  by  ambush,  mur- 
der, fire,  pillage,  and  massacre.  It  fell 
not  on  armies  and  soldiers,  but  on  pioneer 
farmers,  backwoodsmen,  and  hunters,  with 
their  wives  and  families.  To  the  prisoners 
who  were  brought  in,  Hamilton  was  said 
to  be  entirely  humane  ;  but  the  Indians 
were  rewarded  for  their  burnings  and  pil- 
lagings,  and  for  the  slaughter  of  American 
settlers.  They  earned  their  wages  by 
evidences  of  their  deeds,  and  the  proofs 
furnished  were  human  scalps,  which  were 
bought  and  paid  for  in  Detroit.  It  is  of 
no  consequence  who  paid  for  these  hid- 
eous trophies  ;  it  was  done  at  an  English 
town  and  fort,  with  English  money,  and 
the  frontiersmen  who  nicknamed  Hamil- 


ton the  "  hairbuyer"  reached  the  essential 
truth. 

This  metliod  of  warfare  was  cruel  in  the 
extreme  and  caused  untold  anguish  and 
suffering,  but  it  had  no  effect  on  the  fort- 
unes of  the  revolution  at  the  point  where 
Hamilton  made  the  greatest  exertion.  In 
carrying  out  his  orders  to  push  back  the 
American  frontier  he  directed  the  weight 
of  his  attack  against  the  borders  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia.  This 
caused  an  incalculable  amount  of  misery  to 
individuals,  but  made  absolutely  no  impres- 
sion upon  the  strong,  populous,  and  long- 
settled  States  against  which  the  attack  was 
aimed.  Very  different  was  the  case  to  the 
south  of  the  Ohio,  where  bold  hunters  and 
adventurers  had  pushed  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, and,  just  as  the  revolution  was  be- 
ginning, had  established  in  the  forests  the 
half-dozen  little  block-houses  and  settle- 
ments which  were  destined  to  be  the  germ 
of  the  future  State  of  Kentucky.  These 
outposts  of  the  American  advance  across 
the  continent  were  isolated  and  remote, 
separated  from  the  old  and  well-established 
States  of  the  seaboard  by  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, and  by  many  miles  of  almost  pathless 
wilderness.  If  they  had  been  broken  up, 
the  work  would  have  been  to  do  all  over 
again,  for  they  were  not  branches  from  the 
main  trunk,  like  the  outlying  settlements 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  but  an  in- 
dependent and  separate  tree  transplanted 
and  growing  on  its  own  roots.  If  Ham- 
ilton had  come  down  with  a  force  of  his 
own  and  given  the  Indians  white  leader- 
ship, he  might  have  systematically  up- 
rooted and  destroyed  these  Kentucky  set- 
tlements and  flung  back  the  American  bor- 
der to  the  east  of  the  mountains  ;  but  he 
preferred  to  direct  his  main  forces  else- 
where, and  left  it  to  the  Indians  alone  to 
deal  with  the  Kentuckians.  He  may  have 
thought,  and  not  without  reason,  that  this 
would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  these  few  and 
scattered  settlements,  the  importance  and 
meaning  of  which  he,  no  doubt,  underesti- 
mated. If  he  so  thought  he  erred  gravely, 
for  he  failed  to  reckon  on  the  quality  and 
fibre  of  the  men  who  had  crossed  the  moun- 
tains and  settled  in  the  beautiful  woods 
and  glades  of  Kentucky  Hie  Indians  did 
their  part  zealously  and  faithfully,  and,  for 
two  years  after  Hamilton  had  unchained 
them,  Kentucky  well  deserved  the  name  of 
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the  "  dark  and  bloody  ground."  It  was 
continuous  fighting  of  the  most  desperate 
kind,  man  to  man,  and  band  to  band. 
Ambushes,  surprises,  hand-to-hand  strug- 
gles, hair-breadth  escapes,  imprisonment 
among  the  savages,  torture,  murder,  and 
the  stake,  were  part  of  the  daily  hfe.  The 
block-houses  were  successfully  held  with 
stubborn  courage,  the  women  battling  side 
by  side  with  the  men.  It  was  savage 
fighting,  filled  with  endless  incident,  where 
personal  prowess  played  a  great  part,  and 
with  a  certain  barbarous  simplicity  and 
utter  indifference  to  life  and  to  deadly 
peril,  which  recall  the  heroes  of  the  Nibel- 
ungenhed,  remote  kinsmen  of  these  very 
men  who  now  stood  at  death-grips  with 
the  Indians  in  the  depths  of  the  American 
forest. 

This  battle  of  the  Kentucky  pioneers, 
under  the  lead  of  Boone,  Logan,  Kenton, 
and  the  rest,  forms  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  heroic  chapters  in  our  history,  too 
largely  lost  sight  of  then  and  since  in  the 
greater  events  which,  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board and  in  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  were 
deciding  the  fate  of  the  revolution.  None 
the  less  it  was  a  very  great  and  momentous 
fact  that  these  hunters  and  farmers  held 
firm  and  kept  the  distant  wilderness  a  part 
of  the  United  States.  They  rise  up  to  us 
from  the  past  as  Indian  fighters  and  ex- 
plorers, hunters,  trappers,  and  adventurers, 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  they  were  pri- 
marily and  more  than  anything  else  set- 
tlers. They  had  entered  into  the  land  to 
possess  it,  conquer  it,  and  hand  it  down  to 
their  posterity.  So  they  hung  to  their  forts 
and  settlements  with  grim  tenacity  and 
much  desperate  fight,  and  were  satisfied, 
as  well  they  might  be,  to  beat  off  invasion 
and  yield  no  inch  of  ground.  But  among 
them  was  one  leader  who  was  not  content 
with  this,  a  man  with  "  empire  in  his  brain," 
with  an  imagination  that  peered  into  the 
future,  and  a  perception  so  keen  as  to  be 
almost  akin  to  genius.  This  man  was 
(ieorge  Rogers  Clark.  He  was  a  young 
Virginian,  twenty-five  years  old,  and  had 
])een  one  of  the  best  and  most  daring  of 
the  leaders  who  were  holding  Kentucky 
against  the  Indian  allies  of  Great  Britain, 
liut  Clark  was  not  satisfied  with  a  mere 
defence  of  the  settlements.  On  the  west- 
em  edge  of  the  great  wilderness  which  lay 
between  the  Alleghanies  and   the  Missis- 


sippi were  the  old,  long-established  French 
settlements,  which  had  passed  to  the  Brit- 
ish crown  with  the  conquest  of  Canada. 
Clark's  restless  spirit  and  quick  imagina- 
tion became  filled  with  the  idea  that  the 
way  to  defend  Kentucky  was  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  lUinois  country  and  attack 
England  there,  instead  of  being  content  to 
beat  her  off  at  home.  In  this  plan  he  saw, 
as  he  believed,  the  true  method  of  break- 
ing down  the  Anglo-Indian  campaign,  and 
also — and  this  probably  moved  him  much 
more — of  adding  all  this  vast  region  to 
the  territory  of  the  United  States.  With- 
out breathing  a  word  of  the  plans  he  was 
weaving,  he  sent  out  two  young  hunters  to 
penetrate  into  the  Illinois  country  and  get 
him  information.  His  scouts  went,  and 
reported  on  their  return  that  the  French 
sometimes  joined  the  British  and  Indian 
war-parties,  but  that  they  took  little  inter- 
est in  the  revolutionary  struggle,  and  stood 
much  in  awe  of  the  American  backwoods- 
men. This  encouraged  Clark,  for  he  be- 
lieved that  under  these  conditions  he  could 
deal  with  the  French,  and  he  forthwith  set 
out,  in  October,  1777,  and  made  the  long 
and  toilsome  journey  back  to  Virginia  to 
get  aid  and  support  for  his  expedition. 

When  he  reached  the  capital  he  saw 
Patrick  Henry,  who  was  then  Governor, 
and  laid  his  plans  before  him  with  all  the 
eager  enthusiasm  of  youth  and  faith.  Very 
fortunately,  Henry,  too,  was  a  man  of  im- 
agination and  ardent  temperament.  He 
was  touched  and  convinced  by  the  young 
soldier's  brilliant  and  perilous  conception, 
and  gave  him  his  hearty  sympathy,  which 
was  much,  and  all  the  material  aid  he  could 
command  which,  in  the  stress  and  strain 
then  upon  Virginia,  was  very  little.  Clark 
received  from  Henry  pubHc  authority  to 
raise  men  to  go  to  the  relief  of  Kentucky, 
secret  instructions  to  invade  Illinois,  and 
a  small  sum  of  money  in  depreciated  cur- 
rency. Thus  meagrely  provided,  every- 
thing depended  on  Clark's  own  energy 
and  personal  influence.  Very  fortunately, 
these  were  boundless,  and,  although  he  en- 
countered every  difficulty,  nevertheless,  by 
spring  he  had  raised  a  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  and  started  in  fiat  boats  down  the 
Ohio,  taking  with  him  some  families  of 
settlers.  On  May  27th  he  reached  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  there  established  a 
l)ost,  and  left  those  families  who  had  re- 
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mained  wh  him  to  form  a  settlement, 
destined  tfbecome  the  city  of  Louisville. 
Here  he  h-ird  of  "  the  French  Alliance," 
which,  he  elt  sure,  would  help  him  in  his 
progress,  ad  here  some  Kentuckians  joined 
him,  undeithe  lead  of  Kenton,  as  well  as 
a  compan^from  Holston,  most  of  whom 
deserted  vien  they  learned  the  distant 
and  dan  genius  purpose  of  the  expedition. 
When  ever  preparation  had  been  made, 
Clark  carcuUy  picked  his  men,  taking 
only  thosewho  could  stand  the  utmost 
fatigue  an<  hardship,  and  formed  them 
into  four  ccnpanies  of  less  than  fifty  each. 
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With  the  lightest  possible  equipment,  he 
started  on  June  24th,  and  shot  the  falls 
at  the  moment  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
which  his  followers,  for  the  most  part, 
regarded  as  a  good  omen.     Descending 
the  river  safely,  Clark  landed  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  and  there  met  a 
party  of  American  hunters,  who  gladly 
joined  him,  and  who  were  able  to  in- 
form him  fully  about  the  situation  at 
Kaskaskia,  the  principal  town,  which 
he  meant  to  attack.     They  said  that 
Rocheblave,    the    commander,   who 
was  devoted  to  the  British  cause,  had 
his  militia  well  drilled,  and  was  looking 
out  for  an  attack  ;  that  the  French  had 
been    taught    to    dread   the   Americans, 
and    that    if   warned    of    their    coming 
would    undoubtedly    fight,   but    if   sur- 
prised  might  be  panic-stricken.      Clark 
immediately  conceived   the   idea   that   if 
the  French  had  time  to  discover  that  the 
Americans  meant  them  no  harm,  the  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  would  swing  them  to  his 
side.    To  take  the  town  by  surprise,  there- 
fore, became  absolutely  essential.     With 
this  purpose,  he  set  out  at  once,  marched 
for  fifty  miles  through  dense  forests,  then 
across  open  prairies,  where  he  was  nearly 
lost,  and  finally,  on  the  evening  of  July 
4th,  reached  the  Kaskaskia  River,  three 
miles  from  the  town.     Capturing  the  peo- 
ple on  an  oudying  farm,  he  learned  from 
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them  that  the  rumors  of  the  coming  of  the 
Americans  had  died  away  recently,  and 
that  the  garrison  of  Kaskaskia  were  off 
their  guard.  Still,  Rocheblave,  although 
he  had  been  unable  to  get  aid  from  De- 
troit, had  two  or  three  times  as  many  men 
as  Clark,  and,  if  warned  in  season,  was 
sure  to  fight  hard.  But  everything  yielded 
to  the  young  Virginian's  coolness  and  en- 
ergy. He  got  boats,  ferried  his  men  si- 
lently across  the  river  in  the  darkness,  and 
then  marched  swiftly  to  the  town  in  two 
divisions,  one  of  which  surrounded  the 
town  itself,  while  the  other  followed  Clark 
to  the  fort,  where  he  placed  his  riflemen, 
and  then,  led  by  one  of  his  prisoners, 
slipped  in  himself  through  the  postern. 
In  the  great  hall  in  the  main  building  of 
the  fort  lights  were  burning  brightly,  and 
the  sounds  of  music  floated  out  upon  the 
summer  night.  Inside  there  was  a  ball  in 
progress,  and  the  hght-hearted,  pleasure- 
loving  French  Creoles  were  dancing  and 
making  merry.  To  the  music  and  danc- 
ing of  the  Old  World  civilization,  the  flare 
of  torches  and  the  figure  here  and  there  of 
a  red  man  crouching  or  leaning  against  the 
wall  gave  a  picturesque  touch  of  the  wide 
wilderness  in  which  the  little  town  was 
islanded.  On  went  the  dance  and  the 
music.     The  pretty  Creole  girls  and  their 


partners  were  too  deeply  absorbed  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  moment  to  notice  that  an 
uninvited  guest  had  come  quietly  among 
them  and  was  watching  the  dancers.  Sud- 
denly one  of  the  Indians  lying  on  the  floor, 
with  the  canine  instinct  of  a  hostile  pres- 
ence, looked  up,  gazed  a  moment  at  the 
stranger,  and  then  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
gave  the  war-whoop.  As  the  wild  cry 
rang  through  the  hall  the  startled  dancers 
turned  and  looked,  and  there  they  saw 
standing  by  the  door,  with  folded  arms,  the 
grim,  silent  figure  of  Clark  in  his  fringed 
buckskin,  the  American  backwoodsman, 
the  leader  of  the  coming  conquering  race. 
The  music  ceased,  the  dancing  stopped,  the 
women  screamed,  but  Clark,  unmoved, 
bade  them  dance  on,  and  remember  only 
that  they  were  under  the  rule  of  Virginia, 
and  not  of  Great  Britain.  At  the  same  in- 
stant his  men  burst  into  the  fort  and  seized 
all  the  military  officers,  including  the  com- 
mandant, Rocheblave. 

The  surprise  was  complete.  Town  and 
fort  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. Clark  ordered  every  street  secured, 
and  commanded  the  people  to  keep  their 
houses,  under  pain  of  death.  He  wished 
to  increase  the  panic  of  terror  to  the  last 
point,  and  no  finely  trained  diplomatist  of 
the  Old  World  ever  played  his  cards  with 
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The  Story  of  the   Revolution 
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greater  subtlety.     In  the  morning  a  com- 
mittee of  the  chief  men  of  the  town  waited 
on  Clark  to  beg  their  lives,  for  more  they 
dared  not  ask.     Clark 
replied  that  he  came 
not  to  kill  and  enslave, 
but  to  bring  them  lib- 
erty.    All  he  demand- 
ed was  that  they  should 
swear  allegiance  to  the 
New   Republic,  of 
which    their    former 
king  was  now  the  ally. 
The  French,  caring  lit- 
tle for  Great  Britain, 
were  so  overcome  by 
the  revulsion  from  the 
terror  which  had  held 
them  through  the  night 
that  they  took  the  oath 
with    delight    and 
pledged   their   loyalty 
to    Clark.     Then   the 
American  leader  prom- 
ised that  they  should 
have  absolute  rehgious 
freedom,  and  the  priest, 
a  most  important  personage,  thus  became 
his  firm  supporter.     In  a  word,  the  whole 
population  rallied  round   Clark,  and  be- 
came, for  the  moment    at  least,  zealous 
Americans.     Rocheblave  alone,  deserted 
and  helpless,  undertook  to  be  mutinous 
and  insulting,  and  so  Clark  sent  him  off 
a  prisoner  to  Virginia,  where  he  thought- 
fully broke  his  parole  and  escaped. 

Despite  the  brilliancy  of  his  victory, 
Clark's  difficulties  were  really  just  begin- 
ning. Cahokia  and  Vincennes  followed 
the  example  of  Kaskaskia — eagerly  ac- 
cepted the  rule  of  the  United  States  and 
raised  the  American  flag — but  he  had  no 
men  to  garrison  either  place,  and  all  he 
could  do  was  to  send  an  officer  in  each  in- 
stance to  take  command.  He  had  thus 
made  himself  master  of  a  great  country, 
and  had  less  than  two  hundred  absolutely 
trustworthy  troops  with  whom  to  hold  it. 
Even  these  men  were  anxious  to  be  off. 
They  had  done  the  work  for  which  they 
had  enlisted  and  wanted  to  go  home. 
Clark,  with  difficulty,  persuaded  a  hun- 
dred to  remain.  Then  he  told  the  French 
that  he,  too,  meant  to  go,  whereupon,  as 
he  expected,  they  implored  him  to  stay, 
which  he  consented  to  do  on  their  furnish- 
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ing  him  w^ith  men  to  fill  his  depleted  ranks. 
This  done,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
much  more  thorny  and  perilous  problem 
of  the  Indians.  He 
got  the  leaders  of  the 
tribes  to  Cahokia,  and,, 
by  a  mixture  of  au- 
dacity and  firmness, 
backed  by  a  little  ac- 
tual violence,  with 
much  astute  diplo- 
macy and  good  tem- 
per, he  broke  the  Eng- 
lish confederacy  and 
secured  pledges  of 
peace.  Through  all 
this  difficulty  and  anx- 
ious work  Clark  kept 
steadily  drilling  his 
new  Creole  recruits- 
and  getting  his  httle 
army  on  the  best  pos- 
sible footing.  He  was. 
beset  with  perils,  but 
his  high  spirits  never 
flagged,  and  he  played 
his  parts  of  statesman,, 
diplomatist,  and  soldier  with  unwearied 
energy  and  ability. 

Meantime  to  Hamilton,  planning  an  ex- 
pedition against  Fort  Pitt,  came  the  amaz- 
ing news  that  the  Americans  had;  invad- 
ed Illinois  and  taken  Kaskaskia  and  then. 
Vincennes.  These  were  evil  tidings,  in- 
deed, for  this  was  a  blow  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  whole  British  campaign  in  the  West. 
Hamilton,  who  was  both  determined  and 
energetic,  immediately  abandoned  his  ex- 
pedition against  Fort  Pitt,  sent  out  French 
couriers  to  recall  the  Western  Indians  to 
their  allegiance  and  rouse  them  again  ta 
war,  while  he  himself  rapidly  organized  an 
expedition  for  the  relief  of  the  Illinois- 
towns.  On  October  yth  all  was  ready,  and 
Hamilton  left  Detroit  with  a  strong  force 
of  five  hundred  English,  French,  and  Ind- 
ians, well  provided  with  artillery  and  every 
munition  of  war.  After  a  long  and  toilsome 
journey  of  seventy-one  days,  they  reached 
Vincennes  on  December  1 7th.  The  French 
deserted  Helm,  the  American  comman- 
dant, as  quickly  as  they  had  abandoned  his 
predecessor,  and  went  over  to  Hamilton, 
who  took  possession  of  the  town  and  the 
fort  without  difficulty.  Then  came  the  cru- 
cial moment.    Hamilton  had  three  times  as 
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many  men  as  Clark,  was  nearer  his  base  of  sent  most  of  his  men  back  to  Detroit,  to  re- 
supplies,  and  knew  that  the  Indians  were  turn  in  the  spring  with  a  powerful  force,  a 
returning  to  their  old  alliance.      He  ought    thousand  strong,  and  sweep  over  the  whole 


to  have  gone  to  Kas- 
kaskia  at  once  and  at 
all  hazards,  and 
crushed  Clark  then 
and  there,  as  he  could 
easily  have  done.  But, 
although  Hamilton 
was  a  good  soldier  and 
an  extremely  compe- 
tent man,  he  lacked 
the  little  touch  of  im- 
agination or  genius, 
call  it  what  we  will, 
which  was  absolutely 
needful  at  that  mo- 
ment. He  concluded, 
very  reasonably,  that 
it  was  the  dead  of  win- 
ter, that  a  march 
through  the  Ilhnois 
wilderness  to  Kaskas- 
kia  was  a  rather  des- 
perate  undertaking, 
and   that    the    affair 
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country.  1  \  e  then  sus- 
pended operations  for 
the  winter  and  con- 
tented himself  with 
holdin g  Vine  e  n  n  e  s 
with  the  hundred  men 
he  kept  with  him.  It 
was  all  reasonable,  and 
sensible,  and  proper, 
and  yet  it  was  a  fatal 
mistake,  for  opposed 
to  him  was  a  man  who 
had  just  the  spark  of 
genius  and  imagina- 
tion which  he  himself 
lacked. 

Clark  heard  of 
Hamilton's  arrival  at 
Vincennes  with  feel- 
ings which  we  can 
guess,  for  lie  knew 
how  helpless  he  was  in 
the  presence  of  such 
a  superior  force,   and 


could  be  dealt  with  just  as  well  and  with    he  supposed  that  Hamilton  would  do  what 
m.uch  greater  safety  in  the  spring.     So  he    he  would  have  done  in  the  former's  place. 
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Nevertheless  he  put  on  a  hold  front.    'J1ie 
French  began  to  waver,  but  he  held  them 
in  line  ;  the  bolder  and  more  adventurous 
stood  by  him,  and  he  made  preparations 
for  a  vigorous  defence.      Still  the   British 
did   not   come,   and  on  January   27th  a 
French  trader  came  into   Kaskaskia  and 
told  Clark  that  Hamilton  was  wintering  in 
Vincennes    and   had 
with  him  less  than  a 
hundred  men.      Then 
the  difference  between 
the  commonplace  man 
and  the  man  of  imag- 
ination flashed   out. 
Clark  would  do  what 
Hamilton  should  have 
done.    He  would  not 
wait  until  spring  to  be 
overwhelmed,     he 
would  take  Vincennes 
and   Hamilton    now. 
He   first    equipped    a 
galley  with  guns  and 
sent  her  to  patrol  the 
Wabash    and   cut    off 
British    re  -  enforce- 
ments.   Then,  on  Feb- 
ruary  yth,   he   started 
with    a   hundred  and 
seventy  men  to  march 
two  hundred  and  forty 
miles.     The  cold  had 
broken,  but  the  thaw 
had  brought  floods.     For  the  first  week 
all    went    well.      They    marched   rapidly 
and  killed  abundance  of  game,  and,  en- 
couraged by  Clark,  fed  freely  and  sang 
and  danced  about  the  camp-fires  at  night. 
Then  they  came  to  the  branches  of  the 
Little  Wabash,  now  one  great  stream  five 
miles    wide.      Clark    got    pirogues    built 
and  in  three  days  had  everything  ferried 
over.     This   brought   them  so  near  Vin- 
cennes that  they  dared  not  fire,  and  so  could 
not  get  game.    They  struggled  on  through 
the  flooded  country,  could  not  find  a  ford, 
and  camped  by  the  Wabash  on  the  20th, 
having  had  no  food  for  two  days.     The 
Creoles  began  to  lose  heart  and  talked  of 
returning,  but  Clark  laughed,   told  them 
to  go  out  and  kill  deer,  and  kept  steadily 
on.     The  next  day  he  got  them  ferried 
over  the  Wabash  and  on  the  same  side  with 
Vincennes.     They  could  hear  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  guns  from  the  fort,  so  near 
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were  they,  and  yet  the  worst  was  still  to 
come.    All  day  they  struggled  along,  wad- 
ing over  the  flooded  land,  and  when  they 
came  to  a  i)ku:e  where   the  canoes  could 
find  no  ford  the  line  halted,  and  it  looked 
as  if  ruin  had  come,      l^ut  Clark  raised 
the  war-whoop,  plunged  in,  and,  ordering 
them  to  start  their  favorite  songs,  led  them 
through,    for    no    one 
could  resist  his  lead- 
ership.  They  camj)ed, 
wet,    shivering,    and 
hungry,   on   a   hillock 
six    miles    from    the 
town.     The  night  was 
very    cold,     and     ice 
formed   over  the  sur- 
rounding water.      Vmt 
the  sun  rose  clear,  and 
Clark,  making  a  pas- 
sionate   speech,     told 
them  victory  was  be- 
fore them,  and  plunged 
into   the   water.      His 
men  followed,  in  Ind- 
ian  file,  with  twenty- 
five  told  off  at  the  end 
to  shoot  any  who  tried 
to  turn  back.   On  they 
went  across  the  Horse 
Shoe  Plain,  four  miles 
of    wading    in    water, 
sometimes  breast  high. 
The  strong  helped  the 
weak,    Clark    urging    and    appealing    to 
them  in  every  way.      It  was  a  desperate, 
almost  a  mad  undertaking,  but  they  kept 
on  through  the  cold  water  and  the  float- 
ing ice  and  got  through.     In  the  after- 
noon they  crossed  a  lake  in  their  canoes, 
and  were   then  within  two  miles  of  the 
town.     The  prey  was  in  sight.     The  men 
looked  to  their  rifles,  dried  their  ammuni- 
tion, and  made  ready  for  the  fight. 

Fromaprisoner  captured  while  hunting, 
Clark  learned  that  there  were  two  hun- 
dred Indians  just  come  to  town,  and  this 
gave  Hamilton  a  great  superiority  in  num- 
bers. Clark  had  it  in  his  power  to  com- 
pletely siu-prise  Vincennes,  as  he  had  Kas- 
kaskia, and  trust  to  that  advantage  to 
overcome  the  odds  against  him.  He  rea- 
soned, however,  that  if  he  sprang  upon  the 
town  both  French  and  Indians  would  fight 
because  they  would  be  suddenly  plunged 
into    battle    without    the    opportunity    of 
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choice.  On  the  other  hand,  if  tliey  knew 
of  his  coming,  he  thought  the  Inchans 
might  desert,  and  felt  quite  sure  that  the 
French  would  remain  neutral.  Accord- 
ingly, he  sent  in  his  prisoner  to  announce 
his  coming,  and  at  sundown  started  for  the 
town,  in  two  divisions.  All  went  as  he  had 
hoped.  The  French  retreated  to  their 
houses  in  terror.  The  Indians  drew  off  or 
held  aloof,  some  of  them,  with  the  engag- 
ing simplicity  of  their  nature,  offering  to 
help  Clark,  who  evidently  struck  them  as 
a  man  likely  to  win  victories.  Hamilton 
had  sent  out  a  party,  having  seen  the 
American  camp-fires  of  the  night  before, 
but  these  men  did  not  wade  through  icy 
water,  found  nobody,  got  nowhere,  and 
slipped  back  into  the  fort  the  next  day, 
where  the  British  were  soon  closely  be- 
sieged. Clark  had  opened  fire  on  the  fort 
at  once,  and,  under  cover  of  night,  threw 
up  an  intrenchment.  From  this  vantage- 
ground  the  American  riflemen  picked  off 
Hamilton's  artillerymen,  so  that  the  guns, 
which  did  but  little  execution  at  best,  were 
quickly  silenced,  Clark  then  summoned 
the  fort  to  surrender.  Hamilton  declined, 
and  asked  for  a  three  days'  truce.  Clark 
refused,  and  ordered  the  backwoodsmen 
to  open  fire.  While  these  negotiations 
were  going  on,  one  of  Hamilton's  scalp- 
ing parties  came  back  and  ran  right  into 
Clark's  men.  They  were  all  killed  or 
captured,  and  the  six  Indian  prisoners  were 
tomahawked  and  thrown  into  the  river, 
which  showed  the  tribes  that  Hamilton's 
power  was  at  an  end,  and  made  his  own 
French  volunteers  from  Detroit  waver  and 
lose  heart.  Hamilton  had  now  only  his 
English  to  depend  on,  and,  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  24th,  sent  out  a  flag.  There 
was  some  bickering,  and  Clark  made,  ap- 
parently, some  unpleasant  remarks  about 
murdering  women  and  children,  and  buy- 
ing scalps,  and  then  Hamilton  and  his 
seventy-nine  men  who  had  remained  true 
surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war.  Most  of 
the  prisoners  were  paroled,  but  Hamilton 
and  twenty-seven  others  were  sent  to  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  victory  was  complete.  It  was  a 
very  shining  and  splendid  feat  of  arms.  In 
the  dead  of  winter,  with  a  large  part  of  his 
force  composed  of  men  of  doubtful  loyalty 
and  of  another  race,  Clark  had  marched 
across  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  of 
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flooded  wilderness.  With  no  arms  but 
rifles,  he  had  taken  a  heavily-stockaded 
fort  defended  by  artillery  and  garrisoned 
by  regular  troops  under  the  command  of 
a  brave  and  capable  soldier.  The  victory 
was  not  only  complete,  but  final.  Clark 
had  broken  the  English  campaign  in  the 
West  ;  he  had  shattered  their  Indian  con- 
federacy, and  wrested  from  them  a  region 
larger  than  most  European  kingdoms.  He 
had  opened  the  way,  never  to  be  closed 
again,  to  the  advance  of  the  American 
pioneers,  the  vanguard  of  the  American 
people  in  their  march  across  the  continent. 
When  the  treaty  of  peace  was  made  at 
Paris,  the  boundary  of  the  United  States 
went  to  the  Lakes  on  the  North,  and  to 
the  Mississippi  on  the  West,  and  that  it 
did  so  was  due  to  Clark  and  his  riflemen. 
It  is  one  of  the  sad  questions,  of  which 
history  offers  so  many,  why  the  conqueror 
of  Vincennes  never  reached  again  the 
heights  of  achievement  which  he  attained 
in  the  first  flush  of  manhood.  But,  what- 
ever the  answer  may  be,  the  great  deed 
that  he  did  was  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
revolution  which  can  never  be  dimmed, 
and  which  finds  its  lasting  monument  in 
the  vast  country  then  wrested  from  the 
British  crown  by  American  riflemen  in- 
spired by  the  brilliant  leadership  of  George 
Rogers  Clark. 


THK    INVASION    OF    (IKORGIA 

The  first  idea  of  the  English  (iovern- 
ment  in  dealing  with  its  revolted  colonies 
was  to  subdue  the  North,  where  the  rebel- 
lion had  broken  out.  For  this  purpose 
they  had  seized  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia,  and  planned  with  such  care 
the  expedition  of  Burgoyne.  They  had 
been  driven  from  Boston  ;  Burgoyne  had 
been  beaten  and  his  army  made  prisoners, 
and  they  had  been  forced  to  retreat  from 
Philadelphia.  New  York  alone  remained. 
It  was  evident  to  everybody  that  the  attack 
from  the  North  had  failed,  so  the  min- 
istry determined  as  a  last  resort  to  con- 
quer America  from  the  South,  and  Ford 
(ieorge  Germain  jiroceeded  to  plan  this 
new  movement  as  carefully  as  he  had  that 
of  Burgoyne.  Attacks  were  to  be  made 
from  Florida,  whither  men  had  already 
been  sent,  under  Prevost.      More  men  were 
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to  be  detached  from  New  York  for  the 
conquest  of  Georgia,  and  a  separate  ex- 
pedition of  5,000  men  was  to  be  directed 
against  it.  Ignorant  of  the  fact  that  their 
Western  campaign  was  even  then  being 
shattered  by  Clark,  and  equally  unin- 
structed  as  to  the  hard-fighting  backwoods- 
men in  the  settlements  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, the  ministry  also  intended  to  let  loose 
the  Indians  on  the  western  border  of  the 
Southern  States.  Thus,  with  attacks  along 
the  sea-coast,  the  seizure  of  the  ports,  Ind- 
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ian  war  upon  the  frontier,  and  a  strong 
support  from  the  loyalists,  Germain  and 
his  king  and  colleagues  hoped  to  conquer 
the  Southern  Colonies,  bring  them  under 
the  British  flag,  and,  that  done,  once  more 
assail  and  try  to  divide  the  Middle  and 
Eastern  States.  It  was  an  extensive  and 
sufl^ciently  intelHgent  plan,  and  no  effort 
was  spared  to  carry  it  to  success.  Ships 
and  troops  were  furnished  in  abundance  ; 
the  flames  of  a  bitter  civil  war  were  lighted 
in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  and  the  last 
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struggle  of  England  to  retain  her  colonies 
proved  the  most  j)rotracted  and  at  times 
the  most  successful  of  any  she  had  hitherto 
attempted. 

A  beginning  was  made  in  the  autumn  of 
1778  by  Prevost  sending  out  two  expedi- 
tions from  East  Florida  composed  of  regu- 
lars and  Tory  refugees  from  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina.  They  were  repulsed  from 
the  Fort  at  Sunbury  and  at  the  Ogree- 
chec  River,  but  they  ravaged  the  country, 
robbed  the  houses,  and  carried  off  slaves, 
plate,  and  cattle.  Robert  Howe,  who  was 
in  command  in  Georgia,  undertook  a  re- 
taliatory expedition  against  St.  Augustine, 
but  the  movement  was  ill-planned ;  his  men 
suffered  from  disease  in  the  swamps,  and 
he  was  forced  to  retire  without  having 
accomplished  anything.  Hardly  had  he 
returned  when  Colonel  Campbell  ap- 
peared off  Tybee  with  3,000  men  from 
New  York.  He  passed  the  bar  success- 
fully and  advanced  on  Savannah.  Howe 
attempted  to  oppose  him,  with  less  than 
one-third  as  many  men,  and  those  raw  mi- 
litia. The  effort  was  vain.  Campbell  out- 
flanked the  Americans,  routed  them,  and, 
with  but  trifling  loss,  captured  Savannah,^ 
taking  nearly  five  hundred  prisoners,  and 
large  stores  and  munitions  of  war.  Camp- 
bell then  offered  protection  to  all  who  would 
support  the  British  cause  in  arms.  The  sol- 
diers who  refused  to  enlist  were  sent  to  die 
of  fever  on  prison-ships.  Many  of  the  in- 
habitants submitted,  others  fled  to  South 
Carolina,  and  to  the  hill  country  of  the  inte- 
rior, there  to  carry  on  the  conflict.  It  was 
evident  that  the  British  war  in  the  South 
was  to  be  absolutely  merciless,  and  that 
property  was  to  be  destroyed  and  plun- 
dered without  let  or  hindrance. 

Cheered  by  the  news  of  the  taking  of 
Savannah,  Prevost  marched  up,  reducing 
Sunbury  on  the  way,  and  Campbell,  with 
eight  hundred  men,  took  Augusta.  The 
colony  had  thus  fallen  completely  and 
quickly  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  been 
again  subjected  to  the  crown.  The  ease 
and  rapidity  of  the  British  success  were  due 
to  the  fact  that  Georgia  was  the  weakest 
and  most  thinly  populated  of  the  colonies. 
The  only  troops  were  militia  hastily  called 
out,  and  they  were  badly  equipped  and 
ill-led.  Nor  was  the  situation  improved 
by  the  new  commander  of  the  Southern 
department,  Benjamin  Lincoln,  sent  down 


there  by  Congress.  Lincoln  was  a  worthy 
man,  brave  and  patriotic,  but  he  had  seen 
little  service,  had  been  unfortunate  in 
what  he  had  seen,  was  slow,  and  without 
military  capacity.  He  collected  some 
1,100  men  and  took  up  his  jiosition  on  the 
South  CaroHna  side  of  the  Savannah  River. 
Then  he  and  his  opponents  looked  at  each 
other,  neither  daring  to  cross.  While  they 
waited,  it  seemed,  for  a  moment,  as  if  fort- 
une was  turning  again  to  the  American 
side.  Prevost  sent  out  a  detachment  to 
Beaufort,  and  Moultrie  whipped  them  and 
drove  them  back  to  their  ships.  Another 
and  stronger  party  was  sent  to  ravage  the 
western  part  of  South  Carolina,  was  at- 
tacked by  Colonel  Pickens,  routed,  and 
driven  back  beyond  the  Savannah.  En- 
couraged by  these  events,  and  having  re- 
ceived large  re-enforcements  of  militia  from 
both  North  and  South  Carolina,  Lincoln 
made  the  fatal  mistake  of  detaching  Ashe, 
with  1,500  men,  to  occupy  Augusta  and 
then  descend  the  river  to  Savannah.  With- 
out discipline  or  any  military  precautions, 
ill-led  and  inexperienced,  Ashe  and  his 
men  offered  an  easy  prey  to  the  British, 
who,  on  March  3,  1779,  cut  them  off, 
routed  them,  captured  their  arms  and  can- 
non, and  made  prisoners  of  all  but  some 
four  hundred  and  fifty,  who  escaped  by 
swimming  the  river.  Undeterred  by  this 
loss  of  a  fourth  of  his  entire  army,  which 
showed  how  unfit  it  was  as  yet  to  under- 
take aggressive  operations,  and  how  much 
it  needed  care  in  handling,  drill,  and  or- 
ganization, Lincoln  decided  to  march 
against  Savannah  with  the  trogps  he  still 
had  left.  Instead  of  waiting  for  him, 
Prevost  very  wisely  crossed  the  river  with 
3,000  men  and  his  Indian  allies,  drove 
Moultrie  before  him,  and  made  direct  for 
Charleston.  There  all  was  confusion. 
Defences  were  prepared,  but  there  was 
only  the  militia  behind  them.  Washington 
and  his  army  were  far  away,  no  help  came 
from  Congress,  many  people  began  to  re- 
gret independence,  others  urged  taking  a 
neutral  position  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  while  the  voice  of  the 
majority  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  surren- 
dering the  town  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  a 
storm.  When  Prevost  appeared,  parleys 
and  negotiations  were  opened  instead  of 
batteries,  and  while  these  proceeded  the 
British  learned,  by  an  intercepted  letter, 
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that  Lincoln  was  advancing  to  the  relief 
of  the  city.  Prevost  immediately  aban- 
doned the  siege,  took  to  his  boats  and 
sailed  back  to  Savannah.  Lincoln,  having 
failed  to  reach  Prevost,  retired  to  the  hill 
country  with  only  about  eight  hundred 
men,  to  avoid  the  intense  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  English  were  left  in  complete 
possession  of  Georgia. 

They  were  not  destined,  however,  to 
remain  long  undisturbed,  and  the  attack 
came  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  On 
September  ist,  D'Estaing,  who  had  been 
cruising  successfully  in  the  West  Indies, 
appeared  suddenly  off  Savannah  and 
captured  four  British  men-of-war.  He 
at  once  sent  word  to  the  government  of 
South  Carolina  asking  them  to  join  with 
him  in  reducing  Savannah,  and  then,  un- 
assisted, landed  his  own  forces,  and  sum- 
moned Prevost  to  surrender.  While  notes 
were  being  exchanged.  Colonel  Maitland, 
by  a  forced  march,  succeeded  in  bringing 
up  the  troops  from  Beaufort,  and,  thus  re- 
enforced,  Prevost  refused  to  capitulate. 

The  South  Carolinians  responded  eager- 
ly to  the  invitation  of  D'Estaing,  but,  no 
army  being  ready  and  in  the  field,  it  took 
time  to  get  out  the  militia,  and  it  was  Sep- 
tember 23d  before  Lincoln  arrived  to  aid 
the  French.  Prevost  had  employed  the  in- 
terval well.  He  had  worked  day  and  night 
with  the  ample  slave  labor  at  his  command 
and  had  thrown  up  a  strong  line  of  redoubts 
and  entrenchments.  The  result  was  that 
the  days  slipped  by  and  the  besiegers 
made  no  progress.  At  last,  on  October 
8th,  D'Estaing  announced  that  he  could 
not  longer  endanger  his  fleet  by  remaining 
in  this  exposed  situation,  with  the  storms 
of  autumn  at  hand,  and  an  assault  was  ac- 
cordingly determined  for  the  following  day. 
It  was  a  desperate  undertaking,  and  the 
event  proved  its  rashness.  One  column, 
under  Count  Dillon,  became  entangled  in 
a  swamp,  was  exposed  to  the  British  bat- 
teries, and  never  came  into  action  at  all. 
The  other,  led  by  D'Estaing  himself,  and 
composed  of  French  and  South  Caro- 
linians, assailed  the  works  in  front.  It 
was  a  gallant  assault,  and  was  continued 
for  an  hour.  An  American  flag  and  a 
French  flag  were  planted  on  the  ramparts, 
but  the  allies  could  not  effect  a  lodgement. 
While  they  were  still  struggling  to  hold 
their  ground,  a  well-directed  charge,  led 


by  Maitland,  drove  them  back,  and  the 
day  was  lost.  The  attack  was  ill-advised 
and  unfortunate,  but  was  delivered  with 
great  courage  and  daring.  D'Estaing  was 
hit  twice.  Pulaski  fell  mortally  wounded, 
and  gave  his  life  to  the  country  he  had 
come  to  serve.  The  Americans  lost  two 
hundred  men,  the  French  nearly  six  hun- 
dred, while  the  loss  of  the  British  was  very 
small.  Prevost  and  Maitland  defended 
their  position  with  the  utmost  firmness 
and  bravery.  Their  works  were  good, 
their  arrangements  excellent,  and  they 
fairly  earned  their  victory. 

This  repulse  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the 
cause  of  the  revolution  in  the  South.  The 
French  retired  to  their  ships  and  the  fleet 
withdrew.  Having  failed  to  accomplish 
anything  when,  for  the  first  time,  they  con- 
trolled the  sea  and  also  had  a  large  body  of 
regular  troops  to  support  them,  the  Amer- 
icans had  a  gloomy  outlook  for  success  by 
their  own  unaided  efforts.  The  militia  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  retired  to 
their  homes,  while  Lincoln  withdrew  to 
Charleston  with  the  remnants  of  his  army. 
Without  men,  without  money,  and  without 
apparent  ability  for  effective  preparation, 
South  Carolina  seemed  helpless  if  the  en- 
emy continued  their  invasion.  The  loyal- 
ists in  the  South  were  very  numerous  and 
more  active  than  in  the  North.  They 
came  forward  zealously  in  support  of  the 
crown,  and  disaffection  began  to  spread 
among  the  people,  who  saw  themselves  ex- 
posed to  war  without,  as  it  seemed,  any 
support  from  the  general  government  or 
any  means  of  effective  resistance  or  vigor- 
ous leadership  among  themselves. 

Georgia,  upon  which  the  first  attack 
had  been  made,  had  passed  wholly  into 
the  power  of  the  British,  who  re-established 
their  government,  and  then  proceeded  to 
pillage  and  plunder  everyone  suspected 
of  favoring  the  revolution.  Slaves  were 
seized  and  sold  everywhere,  plate  and  all 
valuables  that  could  he  found  were  taken, 
houses  and  plantations  were  wrecked  and 
ruined.  The  war  in  the  South  thus  as- 
sumed, at  the  start,  a  character  of  ferocity 
and  terror  which  had  been  wanting,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  North,  where  the  British  never 
succeeded  in  controlling  any  large  region 
of  country,  and  were  constantly  held  at 
bay  and  brought  to  battle  by  Washington 
and  his  army.    This  policy  of  destruction, 
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Facsimile  (reduced)  of  the  First  and  Last  Parts  of  Patrick  Henry's  Letter  of  Instructions  to  George  Rogers  Clark. 

(From  "The  Conquest  of  the  Northwest,"  by  William  E.  English.) 
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accompanied,  as  it  was,  with  much  burning 
•and  slaying,  had  at  first  an  effect  of  para- 
lyzing opposition,  but  in  the  end  it  devel- 
oped a  resistance  all  the  fiercer  and  more 
stubborn  because  inflamed  by  the  sense  of 
wrong,  suffering,  and  cruelty.  When  the 
French  fleet,  however,  sailed  away,  and 
Lincoln  withdrew  disheartened  with  his 
broken  army  to  Charleston,  nothing  could 
have  looked  fairer  on  the  surface  than  the 
prospects  of  the  British.  They  had  actu- 
ally regained  one  colony,  which  they  held 
firmly  with  the  armed  hand,  and  the  whole 
South,  as  far  as  Virginia,  as  yet  undefended 
and  unprepared  and  with  disaffection  rife, 
lay  open  to  their  invasion. 

The  attack  was  not  long  delayed. 
Clinton,  having  received  re-enforcements 
from  England  and  withdrawn  the  troops 
from  Rhode  Island,  set  sail  on  December 
26,  1779,  with  8,500  men,  in  the  fleet  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Arbuthnot.  After  a 
stormy  voyage,  in  which  the  ships  suffered 
severely,  Clinton  reached  Tybee  toward 
the  end  of  January,  where  he  was  re-en- 
forced by  3,000  men,  and  more  were  or- 
dered from  New  York.  He  then  began 
to  move  on  Charleston.  Lincoln  had 
come  to  the  city  with  2,000  men,  and, 
yielding  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  de- 
cided to  remain  and  defend  the  town. 
With  his  little  force,  this  was  a  hopeless 
undertaking  and  a  blunder  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. Against  such  overwhelming  num- 
bers there  was  nothing  to  be  done,  and 
his  one  plain  duty  was  to  abandon  the 
city  and  hold  the  field,  as  Washington  had 
done  at  Philadelphia.  Even  if  he  was  un- 
able to  fight,  he  would  have  offered  a  rally- 
ing point  for  resistance,  and  would  have 
been  able  to  gather  troops  and  check  the 
enemy's  movements.  As  it  was,  he  simply 
devoted  himself  and  his  army  to  a  feeble 
and  useless  resistance,  and  to  certain  capt- 
ure. His  North  Carolina  militia  left  him, 
but  he  allowed  seven  hundred  veterans  of 
the  Virginian  line  to  join  him,  thus  involv- 
ing in  certain  disaster  a  body  of  tried 
troops  which  would  have  made  the  nucleus 
of  an  effective  army  if  they  had  been  held 
outside  the  city. 

The  British  moved  slowly  but  surely. 
Their  army  advanced  deliberately  along 
the  coast,  and  it  was  not  until  April 
9th  that  Arbuthnot  ran  past  Fort  Moul- 
trie and  made  himself  master  of  the  har- 


bor. Even  then  there  was  time  for  Lin- 
coln to  withdraw  and  take  to  the  open 
country.  But  he  stayed  quiet  and  help- 
less where  he  was,  and  watched  the  Brit- 
ish, now  re-enforced  by  Cornwallis  with 
three  thousand  men,  gradually  draw  their 
lines  and  parallels  until  every  approach 
was  closed  and  all  escape  was  impossible. 
On  May  1 2th  the  city  surrendered,  and 
Lincoln  and  his  army  were  made  prison- 
ers of  war. 

It  was  a  great  disaster,  and  the  loss  of 
the   city  was  the  least  part   of  it.     The 
fatal  blow  was  in  the  capture  of  Lincoln's 
army,  the  only  organized  American  force 
in  the  South.     Washington,  too  distant  to 
be  heard   in   time,  had  protested   against 
the  attempt  to  hold  the  city,  and,  when  the 
news  that  Arbuthnot  had  crossed  the  bar 
arrived,  urged  immediate  withdrawal.   But 
his  advice  was  too  late,  and  would  have 
been  unheeded  in  any  event.     Then  came 
the  inevitable  capitulation,  and  the  result 
he  had  foreseen.      No  centre  of  resistance 
was   left.      No  American  army,  however 
small,  was  in  the  field.    The  British  ranged 
the    State    unopposed.     One    expedition 
marched   up   the  Savannah   to   Augusta. 
Another  took  the  post  in  Ninety-six,  and 
a   third,  crossing  the   Santee,   came  on  a 
portion  of  the  Virginia  line  intended   for 
Charleston,  and,  under  the  lead  of  Tarle- 
ton,  massacred  most  of  them  after  they 
had  surrendered.     Panic  seized  upon  the 
country.     A  general  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty was  ordered,   as  had   been  done  in 
Georgia,  and  those  who  had  surrendered 
found  no  safety.     Ruin  was  threatened  to 
all  who  had  supported  the  American  cause, 
and  the  proclamation  of  June  ist,  offering 
pardon  to   every  one   who   came  in  and 
submitted,  was  superseded  on  June  3d  by 
another  proclamation,  which  Clinton  put 
forth  just  before  his  departure,  declaring 
that  all  who  failed  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance would  be   treated  as  rebels,   and 
would  suffer  the  extreme  penalties  of  the 
law.   South  CaroHna,hke  Georgia,  now  lay 
at  the  feet  of  the  British.      For  six  weeks 
all  resistance  ceased,  but  the  savage  policy 
of  the  English  generals  soon  began  to  bear 
fruit.     They  had  conducted  their  military 
operations  well,  and  were  in  possession  of 
two  States  where  the  loyalists  were  numer- 
ous and  powerful.     Instead  of  seeking  to 
conciliate  and  divide,  they  took  the  course 
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of  ruining   and  killing   in  all    directions,  with  their  backs  against  the  wall  to  fight 

Friends  as  well  as  foes  were  involved,  and  for  all  that  made  life  worth  having.    'I'hey 

the  people  soon   saw  that   there  was  no  were  stunned  at  first  by  their  misfcjrlunes,' 

safety  except  in   armed  resistance.      No  but  they  were  soon  to  rally,  and  then  the 

braver    people    lived   than   those   of    the  British  policy  of  rapine  and  ruin  was  des- 

Southern  States,  and  they  were  thus  put  tined  to  bring  its  natural  results. 


THE    CHAMBER 

By  JuHa  C.   R.  Dorr 

Room  where  I  so  oft  have  slept, 
Room  w^here  I  so  oft  have  wept, 
Room  wherein  my  dead  have  Iain 
Wrapped  away  from  care  and  pain, 
When  my  earthly  day  is  done, 
Burdens  dropped  and  rest  begun, 
Life  and  thought  and  being  fled — 
Who  will  love  thee  in  my  stead  ? 

Who  will  make  thee  fair  and  sweet- 
Bid  the  sun  thy  casements  greet — 
Open  all  thy  windows  fair 
To  the  incense-laden  air — 
From  the  garden  bring  the  rose, 
And  at  daylight's  dreamy  close 
.    See  the  moon's  pale  splendor  fall 
On  the  chamber's  inmost  wall  ? 

I  would  charm  thee,   if  I   could, 
Unto  all  that's  bright  and  good, 
For  her  sake  who  after  me 
Sometime  shall  find  rest  in  thee. 
I  would  weave  a  spell  so  rare — 
Half  a  rhyme  and  half  a  prayer — 
That  nor  grief,  nor  pain,  nor  sin. 
Through  thy  doors  should  enter  in  ! 

If  she  dreameth  maiden  dreams, 
Be  they  calm  as  sunlit  streams  ; 
If  in  some  far,  golden  year, 
A  young  mother  shall  lie  here 
AVith  a  fair  child  on  her  breast, 
Cradled  into  softest  rest, 
Lo  !   I  charge  thee,  for  my  sake, 
Holy  care  of  her  to  take. 

If  some  woman,  half  dismayed, 
Here  shall  see  her  beauty  fade. 
See  a  shadow  slowly  pass 
O'er  her  image  in  the  glass, 
Comfort  her,   I  pray  thee  !   Spread 
Wings  of  peace  above  her  head — 
Bid  thine  angels  guard  to  keep 
Over  her,   the  while   I   sleep  ! 
January  19,    1898. 


THE    KING'S    JACKAL 

BY    RICHARD    HARDING    DAVIS 


FOURTH    PART 


BARON  BAR  RAT  was  suspicious  by 
education,  his  experience  of  life  and 
his  own  conduct  had  tended  to  ren- 
der him  so,  and  accordingly  when  three 
hours  after  he  had  seen  Gordon  apparently 
commit  the  French  officer  to  jail  he  found 
them  leaving  a  cafe  in  the  most  friendly 
and  amicable  spirit,  he  wasted  no  time  in 
investigation,  but  hurried  at  once  to  warn 
the  King. 

"  What  we  feared  would  happen,  has 
happened,"  he  said.  "The  Frenchman 
has  told  Gordon  that  Zara  and  Kalonay 
sold  the  secret  of  the  expedition,  and  Gor- 
don will  be  coming  here  to  warn  you  of 
it.  Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  We 
must  act  quickly." 

"  I  shall  refuse  to  believe  the  French- 
man, of  course,"  said  the  King.  "I  shall 
ask  Zara  in  his  presence  to  answer  his 
charges,  and  she  will  tell  him  he  lies. 
That  is  all  there  will  be  of  it.  What  does 
it  matter  what  he  says  ?  We  sail  at  mid- 
night. We  can  keep  him  quiet  until  then." 

"If  he  is  troublesome  I  can  call  for 
help  from  this  room,  and  the  servants  of 
the  hotel  and  the  guards  will  rush  in  and 
find  us  struggling  together.  We  will  charge 
him  with  an  attempt  at  assassination,  and 
this  time  he  surely  will  go  to  jail.  By  to- 
morrow morning  we  shall  be  many  miles 
at  sea." 

"But  he  can  cable  to  Messina,  by  way 
of  Gibraltar,  and  head  us  off,"  objected 
Barrat. 

"  What  can  he  cable  ?  "  demanded  the 
King.  "  Nothing  the  people  of  the  Re- 
public do  not  already  know.  It  is  our 
friends  here  that  must  not  find  us  out. 
That  is  the  main  thing.  Thank  Heaven  !  " 
he  exclaimed,  "  Kalonay  and  Paul  are 
out  of  the  way  and  those  crazy  boys  from 
Paris.  We  will  settle  it  here  among  our- 
selves in  five  minutes." 

"And  the  American  ?"askedZara.   "  He 


knows,  he  will  come  with  him.  Suppose  he 
believes,  suppose  he  beHeves  that  Kalonay 
and  I  have  sold  you  out,  but  suspects  that 
you  know  it  ?" 

"The  American  can  go  to  the  devil," 
said  the  King.  "  Confound  him  and  his  in- 
solence. I'll  have  him  in  the  prison  too, 
if  he  interferes.  Or  Erhaupt  can  pick  a 
quarrel  with  him  here  and  fight  it  out  be- 
hind the  sand-hills  before  the  others  get 
back  from  their  picnic.  He  has  done  as 
much  for  me  before." 

Zara  stood  up.  She  was  trembhng 
slightly,  and  she  glanced  fearfully  from  Er- 
haupt to  the  King. 

"You  will  not  do  that,"  she  said. 

"And  why  not,  madame?"  demanded 
Louis. 

"  Because  it  will  be  murder,"  Zara 
whispered.  "  He  will  murder  him  as  he 
did  that  boy  in  the  Park  at  Pesth." 

"  What  does  the  women  mean  ! "  growled 
the  German.  "  Is  she  mad  ?  Send  her 
to  her  room,  Louis." 

"You  know  what  I  mean,"  Zara  an- 
swered, her  voice  rising,  in  her  excitement. 
"You  fired  before  they  gave  the  word. 
I  know  you  did.  Oh,  Louis,"  she  cried, 
"you  never  warned  me  it  might  come  to 
this.  I  am  afraid.  I  am  afraid  to  meet 
that  man — " 

She  gave  a  sudden  cry.  "  And  Kalo- 
nay ! "  She  held  out  her  hands  appealingly. 
"  Indeed,"  she  cried,  "  do  not  let  Kalonay 
question  me." 

"Silence  !"  commanded  the  King.  "You 
are  acting  Hke  a  fool."  He  advanced  to- 
ward her,  and  clasped  her  wrist  firmly  in  his 
hand.  "  No  nerves,  now,"  he  said.  *'  I'll 
not  have  it.  You  shall  meet  Kalonay,  and 
you  shall  swear  that  he  is  in  the  plot  against 
me.  If  you  fail  us  now,  we  are  ruined. 
As  it  is,  we  are  sure  to  lose  the  bribe  from 
the  RepubHc,  but  we  may  still  get  Miss 
Carson's  money  if  you  play  your  part.     It 
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is  your  word  and  the  word  of  the  French- 
man against  Kalonay's.  And  we  have  the 
paper  signed  by  you  for  Kalonay  as  evi- 
dence.     Have  you  got  it  with  you?  " 

Zara  bowed  her  head.  "  It  is  always 
with  me,"  she  answered. 

"  Good,"  said  the  King.  "  It  will  be  a 
difficult  chance,  but  if  you  stand  to  your 
story,  and  we  pretend  to  believe  you,  the 
others  may  believe  you,  too." 

"  But  I  cannot,"  Zara  cried.  "  I  know 
I  cannot.  I  tell  you  if  you  put  me  face 
to  face  with  Kalonay,  I  shall  fail  you.  I 
shall  break  down.  They  will  see  that  I  am 
lying.  Send  me  away.  Send  me  away 
before  they  come.  Tell  them  I  saw  the 
Frenchman,  and  suspected  I  had  been 
found  out,  and  that  I  have  gone  away. 
Tell  them  you  don't  know  where  I  am." 

'*  I  believe  she's  right,"  Erhaupt  said. 
''  She  will  do  us  more  harm  than  good. 
Let  her  go  to  her  room  and  wait  there." 

"  She  will  remain  where  she  is,"  said  the 
King,  sternly.  "  And  she  will  keep  her 
courage  and  her  wits  about  her,  or " 

He  was  interrupted  by  an  exclamation 
from  Barrat.  "  Whatever  you  mean  to  do, 
you  must  do  it  at  once,"  he  said,  grimly. 
He  was  standing  at  the  window  which 
overlooked  the  beach.  "Here  they  come 
now,"  he  continued.  "  The  American  has 
taken  no  chances,  he  is  bringing  an  audi- 
ence with  him." 

The  King  and  Erhaupt  ran  to  the  win- 
dow, and  peered  ever  Barrat's  shoulder. 

Advancing  toward  them  along  the 
beach,  some  on  foot,  and  some  on  horse- 
back, were  all  the  members  of  the  expedi- 
tion, those  who  had  been  of  the  riding 
party  and  those  who  had  remained  in  Tan- 
gier. Gordon  and  the  Frenchman  Re- 
nauld  were  far  in  the  lead,  walking  by 
themselves  and  speaking  earnestly  togeth- 
er ;  Father  Paul  was  walking  with  Mrs.  Car- 
son and  her  daughter,  and  Kalonay  was 
riding  with  two  of  the  volunteers,  the  Count 
de  Rouen  and  Prince  Henri  of  Poitiers. 

When  the  King  and  Erhaupt  turned 
from  the  window  the  Countess  Zara  had 
disappeared.  ''  It  is  better  so,"  said  Er- 
haupt, "  she  was  so  badly  frightened  she 
would  have  told  the  truth." 

The  King  stood  leaning  on  the  back  of 
a  large  arm-chair.  "  Well,  the  moment  has 
come,  it  is  our  last  chance,"  he  said. 
'*  Send  for  the  Crown  Prince,  Baron.     1 


shall  be  discovered  in  the  act  of  taking  a 
tender  farewell  of  my  son." 

Barrat  made  an  eager  gesture  of  dis- 
sent. 

"  I  would  not  do  that,"  he  cried.  "  If 
we  are  to  make  charges  against  the  Jackal 
do  not  have  the  boy  present ;  the  boy  must 
not  hear  them.  You  know  how  Kalonay 
worships  the  child,  and  it  would  enrage  hi rii 
more  to  be  exposed  l)efore  the  prince  than 
before  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  will 
be  hard  enough  to  handle  without  that. 
Don't  try  him  too  far." 

"  You  are  absurd,  Barrat,"  exclaimed 
the  King.  ''  llie  boy  won't  understand 
what  is  said." 

"  No,  but  the  Jackal  will,"  Barrat  re- 
turned. "You  don't  understand  him, 
Louis,  he  is  like  a  woman  ;  he  has  senti- 
ment and  feelings,  and  when  we  all  turn 
on  him  he  will  act  like  a  madman.  Keep 
the  boy  out  of  his  sight,  I  tell  you.  It's 
the  only  thing  he  cares  for  in  the  world. 
He  has  been  a  better  father  to  him  than 
you  ever  have  been." 

"That  was  quite  natural  ;  that  was  be- 
cause it  was  his  duty,"  said  the  King,  calm- 
ly. "A  Kalonay  has  always  been  the  pro- 
tector and  tutor  of  the  heir  apparent.  If 
this  one  chooses  to  give  his  heart  with  his 
service  that  is  not  my  concern.  Why,  con- 
found them,  they  all  think  more  of  the  child 
than  they  do  of  me.  I'hat  is  why  I  need 
him  by  me  now." 

Barrat  shook  his  head.  "  I  tell  you  it 
will  make  trouble,"  he  persisted.  ''  Kalo- 
nay will  not  stand  it.  He  and  the  child 
are  more  like  comrades  than  a  tutor  and 
his  pupil.  Why,  Kalonay  would  rather  sit 
with  the  boy  in  the  Champs-Elysees  and 
point  out  the  people  as  they  go  by,  than 
drive  at  the  side  of  the  prettiest  woman  in 
Paris.  He  always  treats  him  as  though  he 
saw  the  invisible  crown  upon  his  head,  he 
will  throw  over  any  of  us  to  stay  in  the 
nursery  and  play  tin   soldiers  with   him. 

And  when  he  was  ill "  Barrat  nodded 

his  head  significantly.     "  You  remember." 

"  That  will  do,"  said  the  King.  '•  ^^■e 
have  no  time  to  consider  the  finer  feelings 
of  the  Jackal ;  he  is  to  be  sacrificed,  anil 
that  is  all  there  is  of  it.  The  presence  of 
the  child  may  make  him  more  unmanage- 
able, but  it  will  certainly  make  it  easier  for 
me.  So  go,  bring  the  boy  here  as  I  bid 
you." 
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Barrat  left  the  room  and  returned  im- 
mediately, followed  by  the  Crown  Prince 
and  his  nurse.  The  Prince  was  a  dark, 
handsome  little  fellow  of  four  years.  His 
mother  had  died  when  he  was  bom,  and  he 
had  never  played  with  children  of  his  own 
age,  and  his  face  was  absurdly  wise  and 
wistful,  but  it  lighted  with  a  sweet  and 
grateful  smile  when  anyone  showed  him 
kindness  or  sought  to  arouse  his  interest. 
To  the  Crown  Prince  Kalonay  was  an  aw- 
ful and  wonderful  being.  He  was  the  one 
person  who  could  make  him  laugh  out  of 
pure  happiness  and  for  no  reason,  as  a 
child  should  laugh.  And  people  who  had 
seen  them  together  asked  which  of  the 
princes  was  the  older  of  the  two.  When 
the  child  entered  the  room,  clinging  to 
Barrat's  finger,  he  carried  in  his  other  hand 
a  wooden  spade  and  bucket,  still  damp 
with  sand,  and  he  was  dressed  in  a  shabby 
blue  sailor  suit  which  left  his  little  legs 
bare,  and  exposed  the  scratches  and  bruises 
of  many  falls.  A  few  moments  later,  when 
the  conspirators  entered  the  King's  salon, 
preceded  by  Erhaupt,  they  found  the  boy 
standing  by  his  father's  knee.  The  King 
had  his  hand  upon  the  child's  head,  and 
had  been  interrupted  apparently  in  a  dis- 
course on  the  dignity  of  kingship,  for  the 
royal  crown  of  Messina  had  been  brought 
out  and  stood  beside  him  on  the  table,  and 
his  other  hand  rested  on  it  reverently.  It 
was  an  effective  tableau,  and  the  visitors 
observed  it  with  varying  emotions,  but  with 
silence. 

The  King  rose,  taking  his  son's  hand  in 
his,  and  bowed,  looking  inquiringly  from 
Barrat  to  the  Prince  Kalonay. 

"  To  what  do  I  ow^e  the  pleasure  of  this 
visit?  "  he  asked.  "  Was  it  discreet  of  you 
to  come  together  in  this  way?  But  you 
are  most  welcome.  Place  chairs  for  the 
ladies,  Barrat." 

Kalonay  glanced  at  the  others,  and  they 
nodded  to  him  as  though  to  make  him 
their  spokesman.  He  pointed  at  Gordon 
with  his  cap. 

"We  are  here  on  the  invitation  of  this 
gentleman,  your  Majesty,"  he  said.  *'He 
took  it  upon  himself  to  send  after  those  of 
us  who  had  gone  into  the  country,  and 
came  in  person  for  the  others  who  re- 
mained in  town.  He  tells  us  he  has  news 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  communi- 
cate, which  he  cannot  disclose  except  to 


you,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  of  those 
who  are  to  take  part  in  the  expedition. 
We  decided  to  accompany  him  here,  as  he 
asked  us,  and  to  leave  it  to  your  Majesty 
to  say  whether  or  not  you  wished  us  to  re- 
main." Kalonay  smiled  in  apology  at  the 
King,  and  the  King  answered  him  with  a 
smile. 

"  The  procedure  is  perhaps  unconven- 
tional," the  King  said,  "but  in  America 
they  move  quickly.  No  doubt  our  young 
companion  has  acted  as  he  thought  was 
for  the  best.  If  he  has  taken  a  liberty,  the 
nature  of  his  news  will  probably  excuse  him. 
Perhaps,  Mr.  Gordon,"  he  added,  turning 
to  the  American,  "  you  had  better  first  tell 
me  what  this  discovery  is,  and  I  will  decide 
whether  it  is  best  to  discuss  it  in  open 
council." 

Gordon  did  not  appear  to  be  the  least 
disturbed  by  the  criticism  Kalonay  and  the 
King  had  passed  upon  his  conduct.  He 
only  smiled  pleasantly  when  the  King  had 
finished  speaking,  and  showed  no  inclina- 
tion to  accept  a  private  audience. 

"  What  I  have  to  say,  your  Majesty," 
he  began,  "  is  this.  I  have  learned  that 
all  the  secrets  of  your  expedition  have  been 
sold  to  the  Repubhc  of  Messina.  One  of 
those  now  present  in  this  room  is  charged 
with  having  sold  them.  Shall  I  go  on,"  he 
asked,  "  or  do  you  still  think  it  advisable  for 
anyone  to  leave  the  room?  " 

He  paused  and  glanced  from  the  King 
to  the  double  row  of  conspirators  who  were 
standing  together  in  a  close  semicircle  fac- 
ing the  King  and  himself.  The  instant  he 
ceased  speaking  there  rose  from  their  ranks 
an  outburst  of  consternation,  of  anger,  and 
of  indignant  denial.  The  King's  spirits 
rose  within  him  at  the  sound,  although  he 
frowned  and  made  a  gesture  as  though  to 
command  silence. 

'*  Mr.  Gordon,  this  is  a  serious  charge 
you  make,"  he  said,  smiling  grimly.  "  One 
that  may  cost  you  a  great  deal — it  might 
cost  you  your  life  perhaps."  He  paused 
significantly,  and  there  was  a  second  out- 
burst, this  time  from  the  younger  men, 
which  came  so  suddenly  that  it  was  as 
though  Louis  had  played  upon  certain 
chords  on  a  keyboard,  and  the  sounds  he 
wanted  had  answered  to  his  touch. 

"■  Pardon  me,  that  is  not  the  question," 
said  Gordon.  "  That  I  make  charges  or 
run  risks  in  making  charges  is  not   impor- 
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tant.  That  your  expedition  has  failed  be- 
fore it  has  even  started  is,  however,  of  great 
importance,  at  least  so  it  seems  to  me." 

There  was  a  movement  in  the  circle,  and 
Father  Paul  pushed  his  way  forward  from 
his  place  beside  Miss  Carson's  chair.  He 
was  so  greatly  moved  that  when  he  spoke 
his  voice  was  harsh  and  broken.  "  What  is 
your  authority  for  saying  we  have  failed  ?" 
he  demanded. 

Gordon  bowed  gravely  and  turned  and 
pointed  to  the  Frenchman.  "This  gentle- 
man," he  said,  "is  General  Renauld,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  army  of  Messina. 
He  is  my  authority.  He  knows  all  that 
you  mean  to  do.  If  he  knows  it,  it  is  likely, 
is  it  not,  that  his  army  and  the  President 
of  the  Republic  know  it  also,  and  that 
when  we  attempt  to  land  they  will  be  wait- 
ing for  us." 

The  King  silenced  the  second  outburst 
that  followed  this  by  rising  and  holding 
up  his  hand. 

"  Silence  !  I  beHeve  I  can  explain,"  he 
said.  He  was  smiling,  and  his  bearing 
was  easy  and  so  full  of  assurance  that  the 
exclamations  and  whispers  died  away  on 
the  instant.  "  I  am  afraid  I  see  what  has 
happened,"  the  King  said.  "  But  there 
need  be  no  cause  for  alarm.  This  gentleman 
is,  as  Mr.  Gordon  says,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Messinian  army,  and  it  is  true 
he  suspected  that  an  armed  force  would 
invade  the  island.  It  is  not  strange  that 
he  should  have  suspected  it  and  it  needed 
no  traitor  to  enhghten  him.  The  visit  of 
Father  Paul  and  the  Prince  Kalonay  in 
the  yacht,  and  their  speeches  inciting  the 
people  to  rebelHon  would  have  warned  the 
government  that  an  expedition  might  soon 
follow.  The  return  of  our  yacht  to  this 
place  has  no  doubt  been  made  known  in 
Messina  through  the  public  press,  and 
General  Renauld  followed  th^e  yacht  here 
to  learn  what  he  could  of  our  plans — of 
our  intended  movements.  He  came  here 
to  spy  on  us,  and  as  a  spy  I  ordered  Mr. 
Gordon  to  arrest  him  this  morning  on  any 
charge  he  pleased,  and  to  place  him  out  of 
our  way  until  after  to-night  when  we  should 
have  sailed.  I  chose  Mr.  Gordon  to  un- 
dertake this  service  because  he  happened 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  country,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  deal  directly  with  the 
local  authorities  without  the  intervention 
of  an   outsider.     What  has  happened   is 


only  too  evident.  The  spy,  who  when  he 
came  here  only  suspected,  now,  as  Mr. 
Gordon  says,  knows  the  truth,  and  he  could 
have  learned  it  only  from  one  person  to 
whom  he  has  no  doubt  paid  a  pretty  price 
for  the  information."  'I'he  King  took  a 
step  forward  and  pointed  with  his  hand  at 
the  American.  "  I  gave  that  man  into  your 
keeping,  sir,"  he  cried,  "but  I  had  you 
watched.  Instead  of  placing  him  in  jail 
you  took  him  to  a  cafe  and  remained 
there  with  him  for  three  hours,  and  from 
that  cafe  you  came  directly  here  to  this 
room.  If  he  knows  the  truth,  he  learned 
it  in  that  cafe,  and  he  learned  it  from  you!" 
There  was  a  ring  of  such  earnestness  and 
sincerity  in  the  King's  speech,  and  he  de- 
livered it  with  such  indignation  and  bitter 
contempt  that  a  shout  of  relief,  of  appro- 
bation and  conviction,  went  up  from  his 
hearers  and  fell  as  quickly  on  the  words  as 
the  applause  of  an  audience  drowns  out 
the  last  note  of  a  great  burst  of  song. 
Barrat,  in  the  excess  of  his  relief,  turned 
his  back  sharply  on  the  King,  glancing 
sideways  at  Erhaupt  and  shaking  his  head 
in  speechless  admiration. 

"  He  is  wonderful,  simply  wonderful," 
Erhaupt  muttered  ;  "  he  would  have  made 
a  great  actor,  or  a  great  diplomat." 

"He  is  wasted  as  a  King,"  whispered 
Barrat. 

There  was  a  menacing  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  younger  men  toward  Gor- 
don and  General  Renauld,  which  the  King 
noted,  but  which  he  made  no  effort  to 
check.  Neither  Gordon  nor  General  Re- 
nauld gave  any  sign  that  they  observed  it. 
The  American  was  busily  engaged  in 
searching  his  pockets  and  from  one  of 
these  he  produced  two  pieces  of  paper, 
which  he  held  up  above  his  head,  so  that 
those  in  the  room  might  see  them. 

"  One  moment,  please,"  he  began,  and 
then  waited  until  the  tumult  in  the  room 
had  ceased.  "  Again,  I  must  point  out  to 
you,"  he  said  in  brisk,  business-like  tones, 
"  that  we  are  digressing.  The  important 
thing  is  not  who  did,  or  did  not,  sell  out 
the  expedition,  but  that  it  is  in  danger  of 
failing  altogether.  What  his  Majesty  says 
is  in  part  correct.  I  did  not  take  this 
gentleman  to  jail ;  I  did  cake  him  to  a 
cafe,  and  there  he  told  me  much  more 
concerning  the  expedition  than  I  had 
learned  from  those  directly  interested.   His 
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information,  he  told  me,  had  been  sold  to 
the  Republic  by  one  who  visited  the  island 
and  who  claimed  to  act  for  one  other.  I 
appreciated  the  importance  of  what  he  said 
and  I  also  guessed  that  my  word  and  his 
unsupported,  might  be  doubted,  as  you 
have  just-  doubted  it.  So  I  took  the  Hb- 
erty  of  verifying  what  General  Renauld 
told  me  by  cabHng  to  the  President  of 
Messina." 

There  was  a  shout  of  consternation  at 
these  words,  but  Gordon's  manner  was  so 
confident  and  the  audacity  of  his  admis- 
sion so  surprised  his  hearers  that  they 
were  silent  again  immediately  and  waited, 
with  breathless  interest,  while  Gordon  un- 
folded one  of  the  pieces  of  paper. 

"  This  is  a  copy  of  the  cablegram  I  sent 
the  President,"  he  said,  "  and  to  which, 
with  his  permission,  I  signed  General  Re- 
nauld's    name.     It  is   as  follows  : 

The  President.  The  Palace,  Alessina — They 
will  not  believe  you  are  fully  informed.  Cable  at 
once  the  exact  hour  when  they  will  leave  Tangier, 
at  what  hour  they  expect  to  land,  at  what  place 
they  intend  to  land,  what  sum  you  have  promised 
to  pay  for  this  information,  and  the  names  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  to  be  paid.      Renauld. 

Gordon  lowered  the  paper.  "Isthatquite 
clear,"  he  asked.  "  Do  you  follow  me?  I 
have  invited  the  enemy  himself  to  inform 
you  of  your  plans,  and  to  tell  you  who  has 
betrayed  them.  His  answer,  which  was 
received  a  half  hour  ago  removes  all 
suspicion  from  any  save  those  he  names. 
Cieneral  Renauld  and  myself  cease  to  be 
of  the  least  consequence  in  the  matter; 
we  are  only  messengers.  It  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  Messina  who  will  speak  to  you 
now.  If  you  still  doubt  that  the  secret  of 
your  expedition  is  known  to  the  President 
you  will  have  to  doubt  him." 

The  King  sprang  quickly  to  his  feet  and 
struck  the  arm  of  his  chair  sharply  with 
his  open  hand. 

"  I  shall  not  permit  that  message  to  be 
read,"  he  said.  "  If  we  have  a  traitor 
here,  he  is  a  traitor  against  me.  And  I 
shall  deal  with  him  as  I  see  fit,  in  private." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  disappointment 
and  of  disapproval  even,  and  the  King 
again  struck  the  arm  of  his  chair  for  silence. 
Kalonay  advanced  toward  him  shaking  his 
head  and  holding  out  his  hands  in  protest. 

"  Your  Majesty,  I  beseech  you,"  he  be- 
gan.    "This  concerns  us  all,"  he  cried. 


"  It  is  too  evident  that  we  have  been  be- 
trayed, but  it  is  not  fair  to  any  of  us  that 
we  should  all  lie  under  suspicion  as  we 
must  unless  it  is  told  who  has  been  guilty 
of  this  infamy.  I  beg  your  Majesty  to  re- 
consider. There  is  no  one  in  this  room 
who  is  not  in  our  secret  and  whoever  has 
betrayed  us  must  be  with  us  here  and  now. 
I,  who  have  an  interest  second  only  to  your 
own,  ask  that  that  cablegram  be  read." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  approbation 
from  the  conspirators  and  exclamations  of 
approval  and  entreaty.  Miss  Carson,  in 
her  excitement,  had  risen  to  her  feet  and 
was  standing  holding  her  mother's  hand. 
The  King  glanced  uncertainly  at  Kalonay 
and  then  turned  to  Barrat  and  Erhaupt  as 
if  in  doubt. 

Gordon's  eyes  were  fixed  for  a  moment 
on  Kalonay  with  a  strange  and  puzzled  ex- 
pression. Then  he  gave  a  short  sigh  of 
relief,  and  turning  quickly  searched  the 
faces  of  those  around  him.  What  he  saw 
seemed  to  confirm  him  in  his  purpose,  for 
he  folded  the  paper  and  placed  it  in  his 
pocket.  "His  Majesty  is  right,"  he  said. 
"  I  shall  not  read  this." 

Kalonay  and  Father  Paul  turned  upon 
him  angrily.  "  You  have  no  choice  in 
the  matter,  sir,"  Kalonay  cried.  "  It  has 
passed  entirely  out  of  your  hands." 

"  I  beg,  your  Majesty,  that  the  cable- 
gram be  read,"  the  priest  demanded,  in  a 
voice  that  held  less  the  tone  of  a  request 
than  of  a  command. 

"I  shall  not  read  it,"  persisted  Gordon, 
"  because  the  person  chiefly  concerned  is 
not  present." 

"  That  is  all  the  more  reason  for  read- 
ing it,"  said  Kalonay.  "Your  Majesty 
must  reconsider." 

The  King  whispered  to  Barrat,  and  the 
others  waited  in  silence  that  expressed 
their  interest  more  clearly  than  a  chorus  of 
questions  would  have  done. 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  ask,"  the  King  said 
at  last.  '*  You  may  read  the  message,  Mr. 
Gordon." 

Gordon  opened  the  paper  and  looked 
at  it  for  some  seconds  of  time  with  a  grave 
and  perplexed  expression  and  then,  with 
a  short  breath  as  one  who  takes  a  plunge, 
read  it  aloud.    "  This  is  it,"  he  said. 

']\y  General  Renauld.  Cable  Ojjfiee,  Tanjy^ier. 
— They  leave  Tangier  Tuesday  at  midnight,  they 
land  at  daybreak  Thursday  morning  on  the  south 
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beach  below  the  old  breakwater.      The  secret  of 

the    expedition    was  sold   us   for   three   hundred 

thousand   francs   by  the   Countess   Zara  and  the 
Prince  Kalonay. 

Gordon  stuck  the  paper  in  his  pocket 
and  crossing  to  Kalonay  held  out  his 
hand  with  a  smile.  "  I  don't  believe  it,  of 
course,"  he  said,  "  but  you  would  have  it." 

Kalonay  neither  saw  the  gesture  nor 
heard  the  words.  He  was  turning  in  be- 
wilderment from  the  King  to  Father  Paul, 
and  he  laughed  uncertainly. 

"What  nonsense  is  this,"  he  demanded. 
"  Whose  sorry  trick  is  this  ?  The  lie  is  not 
even  ingenious." 

General  Renauld  had  not  spoken  since 
he  had  entered  the  room,  but  now  he  ad- 
vanced in  front  of  Kalonay  and  faced  him 
with  a  threatening  gesture. 

"  The  President  of  Messina  does  not  lie, 
sir,"  he  said,  sternly.  "I,  myself,  saw  the 
Countess  Zara  write  out  that  paper  which  I 
and  others  signed,  and  in  which  we  agreed 
to  pay  to  her  and  to  you  the  money  you 
asked  for  betraying  your  King." 

Father  Paul  pressed  his  hand  heavily 
on  Kalonay's  shoulder.  "  Do  not  answer 
him, ' '  he  commanded.  Gordon  had  moved 
to  Kalonay's  other  side  and  the  three  men 
had  unconsciously  assumed  an  attitude  of 
defence  and  stood  back  to  back  in  a  httle 
group  facing  the  angry  circle  that  en- 
compassed them.  The  priest  raised  his 
arm  to  command  a  hearing. 

"  Where  is  Madame  Zara  ?  "  he  cried. 

"Ah, where  indeed  ?"  echoed  the  King, 
sinking  back  into  his  chair.  "  She  has  fled. 
It  is  all  too  evident  now,  she  has  betrayed 
us  and  she  has  fled." 

But  on  his  words,  as  if  in  answer  to  the 
priest's  summons,  the  curtains  that  hid  the 
door  into  the  King's  private  room  were 
pulled  to  one  side  and  Madame  Zara  ap- 
peared between  them,  glancing  fearfully 
at  the  excited  crowd  before  her.  As  she 
stood  hesitating  on  the  threshold  she 
swayed  slightly  and  clutched  the  curtains 
for  a  moment  as  though  for  support.  The 
priest  advanced  and  led  her  to  the  centre 
of  the  room.  She  held  a  folded  paper  in 
her  hand  which  she  gave  to  him  in  silence. 

"  You  have  heard  what  has  passed,"  he 
asked,  with  a  toss  of  his  head  toward  the 
heavy  curtains.  The  woman  raised  her 
head  and  bowed.  The  priest  unfolded  the 
paper. 


"Am  I  to  read  this?  "  he  asked.  'Ihe 
woman  bowed  again. 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  while  the 
priest's  eyes  ran  quickly  over  the  paper. 
He  crushed  it  in  his  hand. 

"It  is  as  General  Renauld  .says,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "In  this  the  Republic  of  Mes- 
sina agrees  to  pay  the  Countess  Zara  and 
the  Prince  Kalonay  three  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  if  the  expedition  is  withdrawn 
after  it  has  made  a  pretence  of  landing 
on  the  shores  of  Messina." 

He  took  a  step  forward.  "  Madame 
Zara,"  he  cried,  in  a  tone  of  warning,  "do 
you  pretend  that  the  Prince  Kalonay  was 
your  accomplice  in  this  ;  that  he  knew 
what  you  meant  to  do?  " 

Madame  Zara  once  more  bowed  her 
head. 

"  No!  You  must  speak,"  commanded 
the  priest.     "Answer  me  !  " 

Zara  hesitated,  in  evident  distress,  and 
glanced  appealingly  at  the  King,  but  the 
expression  on  his  face  was  one  of  grief  and 
of  unrelenting  virtue. 

"  I  do,"  she  said  at  last,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  Kalonay  did  know.  He  thought  the 
revolution  would  not  succeed  ;  he  thought 
it  would  fail,  and  so — and  so — and  we 
needed  money.  They  made  me — I,  oh, 
my  God,  I  cannot — I  cannot,"  she  cried 
suddenly,  sinking  on  her  knees  and  hiding 
her  face  with  her  hands. 

Kalonay  stepped  toward  her  and  lifted 
her  gently  to  her  feet,  but  when  she  looked 
and  saw  who  it  was  that  held  her,  she 
gave  a  cry  and  pulled  herself  free.  She 
staggered  and  would  have  fallen  had  not 
Gordon  caught  and  held  her  by  the  arm. 
The  King  rose  from  his  chair  and  pointed 
at  the  shrinking  figure  of  the  woman. 

"  Stand  aside  from  her,"  he  said,  stern- 
ly. "  Why  should  we  pity  her,  what  pity 
has  she  shown  for  us — for  me?  She  has 
robbed  me  of  my  inheritance.  But  let  her 
go,  she  is  a  woman;  we  cannot  punish 
her.  Her  sins  rest  on  her  own  head. 
But  you — you,"  he  cried,  turning  fiercely 
on  Kalonay,  his  voice  rising  to  a  high  and 
melancholy  key,  "you  whom  I  haveheai)ed 
with  honors,  whom  I  have  leaned  upon  as 
on  the  arm  of  a  brother,  that  you  should 
have  sold  me  for  silver,  that  you  should 
have  turned  Judas!  " 

The  crowd  of  volunteers,  bewildered  by 
the  rapid  succession  of   events  and  con- 
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fused  and  rendered  desperate  by  the  fail- 
ure of  their  expedition  caught  up  the  word, 
and  pressing  forward  with  a  rush,  sur- 
rounded Kalonay  in  an  angry  circle,  cry- 
ing, *'Judas,"  "  Traitor,"  and  "  Coward." 

Kalonay  turned  from  side  to  side.  On 
some  he.  smiled  bitterly  in  silence,  and  at 
others  he  broke  out  into  swift  and  fierce 
denunciations,  but  the  men  around  him 
crowded  closer  and  would  not  permit  him 
to  be  heard.  He  had  turned  upon  them, 
again  challenging  them  to  listen,  when 
there  was  an  opening  in  the  circle  and  the 
men  stepped  back,  and  Miss  Carson  pushed 
her  way  among  them  and  halted  at  Kalo- 
nay's  side.  She  did  not  look  at  him,  but  at 
the  men  about  him.  She  was  the  only  calm 
figure  in  the  group,  and  her  calmness  at 
such  a  crisis,  and  her  youth,  and  the  fine- 
ness and  fearlessness  of  her  beauty,  sur- 
prised them  into  a  sudden  quiet.  There 
was  instantly  a  cry  for  order,  and  the  men 
stood  curious  and  puzzled,  watching  to  see 
what  she  would  do. 

"  Gentlemen,"  she  said,  in  a  clear,  grave 
voice.  "  Gentlemen,"  she  repeated,  sharp- 
ly, as  a  few  murmurs  still  greeted  her,  "  if 
you  are  gentlemen,  let  this  lady  speak.  She 
has  not  finished."  She  crossed  quickly, 
and  took  the  Countess  Zara  by  the  hand. 
**Go  on,madame,"  she  urged,  gently.  "Do 
not  be  afraid.  You  say  they  made  you  do 
it.  Who  made  you  do  it  ?  You  have  told 
us  a  part  of  the  truth.  Now  tell  us  the 
whole  truth."  For  a  moment  the  girl 
seemed  much  the  older  of  the  two,  and  as 
Zara  glanced  up  at  her  fearfully,  she  smiled 
to  reassure  her  and  stroked  the  woman's 
hand  with  her  own.  "  Who  made  you  do 
it?"  she  repeated.  "  Not  the  Prince  Kalo- 
nay, surely.  You  cannot  hope  to  make  us 
believe  that.  We  trust  him  absolutely. 
Who  was  it  then?  " 

The  King  sprang  forward  with  an  oath, 
his  apathy  and  mock  dignity  had  fallen 
from  him,  like  a  mask.  His  face  was  mot- 
tled, and  his  vicious  little  eyes  flashed  with 
fear  and  anger.  Erhaupt  crowded  close 
behind  him,  crouching  like  a  dog  at  his 
heels. 

"  She  has  lied  enough  already,"  the 
King  cried.  "  We  will  not  listen  to  her. 
Take  her  away." 

"  Yes,  let  her  go,"  shouted  Erhaupt, 
with  a  laugh.    "  If  she  had  been  a  decent 


woman- 


There  was  a  quick  parting  in  the  group 
and  the  sound  of  a  heavy  blow  as  Kalo- 
nay flung  himself  upon  Erhaupt  and  struck 
him  in  the  face,  so  that  he  staggered  and 
fell  at  length  upon  the  floor.  Gordon 
stood  over  him,  his  fingers  twitching  at  his 
side. 

•'Stand  up,  you  bully,"  he  said,  "and 
get  out  of  this,  before  we  throw  you  out." 

Zara's  face  had  turned  a  pitiful  crimson, 
but  her  eyes  flashed  and  burned  with  re- 
solve and  indignation.  She  stood  erect  and 
menacing,  like  an  angry  goddess  and  more 
beautiful  in  her  indignation  than  they  had 
ever  seen  her. 

"  Now,  I  shall  tell  them  the  truth,"  she 
said,  sternly.  "  That  man,"  she  cried, 
pointing  her  finger  at  the  King,  "  that 
man  whom  they  call  a  King,  that  man 
who  would  have  sacrificed  the  only  friend 
who  serves  him  unselfishly,  is  the  man  who 
sold  your  secret  to  the  enemy.  It  was  he 
who  made  me  do  it.  He  sent  me  to  Mes- 
sina, and  while  the  priest  and  the  Prince 
Kalonay  were  working  in  the  south,  I  sold 
them  to  the  government  at  the  capital. 
Barrat  knew  it,  Erhaupt  knew  it,  the 
King  himself  planned  it — to  get  money. 
He  has  robbed  all  of  his  own  people  ;  he 
had  meant  to  rob  this  young  girl,  and  he 
is  so  mean  and  pitiful  a  creature  that  to 
save  himself  he  now  tries  to  hide  behind 
the  skirts  of  a  woman,  and  to  sacrifice 
her — the  woman  who  has  given  her  soul 
to  him.  And  for  this — my  God  !  "  she 
cried,  her  voice  rising  in  an  accent  of 
agony  and  bitter  contempt — "  for  this  !  " 

There  was  a  grim  and  momentous  si- 
lence in  the  room  while  Zara. turned  and 
without  waiting  to  learn  what  effect  her 
words  might  have,  made  her  way  swiftly 
through  the  crowd  and  passed  on  out  of 
the  room  and  on  to  the  terrace  beyond. 

The  King  crouched  back  in  his  chair 
like  a  common  criminal  in  the  dock,  glanc- 
ing fearfully  from  under  his  lowered  eye- 
brows at  the  faces  about  him,  and  on  none 
did  he  see  the  least  question  of  doubt  but 
that  Zara  had  at  last  spoken  the  truth. 

"  She  lies,"  the  King  muttered,  as 
though  answering  their  unspoken  thoughts, 
"  the  woman  lies." 

There  was  no  movement  from  the  men 
about  him.  Shame  for  him,  and  grief 
and  bitter  disappointment  for  themselves 
.showed  on  the  face  of  each.      From  out- 
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side,  a  sea-breeze  caught  up  the  sand  of 
the  beach  and  drove  it  whispering  against 
the  high  windows,  and  the  beat  of  the 
waves  upon  the  shores  filled  out  and 
marked  the  silence  of  the  room. 

The  Prince  Kalonay  stepped  from  the 
circle  and  stood  for  a  moment  before  the 
King,  regarding  him  with  an  expression  of 
grief  and  bitter  irony.  The  King's  eyes 
rose  insolently,  and  faltered,  and  sank. 

"  For  many  years,  your  Majesty,"  the 
Prince  said,  but  so  solemnly  that  it  was  as 
though  he  were  a  judge  upon  the  bench, 
or  a  priest  speaking  across  an  open  grave, 
"  the  Princes  of  my  house  have  served  the 
Kings  of  yours.  In  times  of  war  they 
fought  for  the  King  in  battle,  they  beg- 
gared themselves  for  him  in  times  of  peace ; 
our  women  sold  their  jewels  for  the  King, 
our  men  gave  him  their  lives,  and  in  all  of 
these  centuries  the  story  of  their  loyalty,  of 
their  devotion  has  had  but  one  sequel,  and 
has  met  with  but  one  reward — ingratitude 
and  selfishness  and  treachery.  You  know 
how  I  have  served  you,  Louis.  You  know 
that  I  gave  up  my  fortune  and  my  home  to 
go  into  exile  with  you,  and  I  did  that  glad- 
ly. But  I  did  more  than  that.  I  did  more 
than  any  king  or  any  man  has  the  right  to 
expect  of  any  other  man.  I  served  your 
idle  purposes  so  well  that  you,  yourself, 
called  me  your  Jackal,  the  only  title  your 
Majesty  has  ever  bestowed  that  was  de- 
served. There  is  no  low  thing,  nor  no  base 
thing  that  I  have  not  done  for  you.  To 
serve  your  pleasures,  to  gain  you  money,  I 
have  sunken  so  low  that  all  the  royal  blood 
in  Europe  could  not  make  me  clean.  But 
there  is  a  limit  to  what  a  man  may  do  for 
his  King,  and  to  the  loyalty  a  King  may 
have  the  right  to  demand.  And  to-day 
and  here,  with  me,  the  story  of  our  devotion 
to  your  house  ends,  and  you  go  your  way 
and  I  go  mine,  and  the  last  of  my  race 
breaks  his  sword  and  throws  it  at  your 
feet,  and  is  done  with  you  and  yours  for 
ever." 

Even  those  in  the  room  who  held  no 
sympathy  in  their  hearts  for  the  sentiment 
that  had  inspired  the  young  man,  felt  that 
at  that  moment  and  in  their  hearing,  he 
had  renounced  what  was  to  him  his  religion 
and  his  faith,  and  on  the  faces  of  all  was 
the  expression  of  a  deep  pity  and  concern. 
Their  own  adventure,  in  the  light  of  his 
grief  and  bitterness  of  spirit,  seemed  selfish 


and  little,  and  they  stood  motionless,  in  an 
awed  and  sorrowful  silence. 

The  tense  strain  of  the  moment  was 
broken  suddenly  by  the  advent  on  the 
scene  of  an  actor  who  had,  in  the  rush 
of  events,  been  neglected  and  forgotten. 
The  little  Crown  Prince  had  stood  clinging 
to  his  nurse's  skirts,  an  uncomprehending 
spectator  of  what  was  going  forward.  But 
he  now  advanced  slowly,  feeling  that  the  si- 
lence invited  him  to  claim  his  father's  no- 
tice. He  halted  beside  the  chair  in  which 
Louis  sat,  his  head  bent  on  his  hands,  and 
made  an  effort  to  draw  himself  up  to  his 
father's  knee. 

But  the  King  pushed  him  down,  and 
hid  his  face  from  him.  The  child  turned 
irresolutely,  with  a  troubled  countenance, 
and,  looking  up,  saw  that  the  attention  of 
all  was  fixed  upon  him.  At  this  discovery 
a  sudden  flood  of  shyness  overtook  him, 
and  he  retreated  hastily  until  his  eyes  fell 
on  the  Prince  Kalonay,  standing  alone, 
with  his  own  eyes  turned  resolutely  away. 
There  was  a  breathless  hush  in  the  room, 
as  the  child,  with  a  happy  sigh,  ran  to  his 
former  friend  and  comrade,  and  reached 
up  both  his  arms.  The  tableau  was  a  fa- 
miliar one  to  those  who  knew  them,  and 
meant  only  that  the  child  asked  to  be  lifted 
up  and  swung  to  the  man's  shoulder,  but 
following  as  it  did  on  what  had  just  passed, 
the  gesture  and  the  attitude  carried  with 
them  the  significance  of  an  appeal.  Ka- 
lonay, as  though  with  a  great  effort,  low- 
ered his  eyes  to  the  upturned  face  of  the 
child  below  him,  but  held  himself  back 
and  stood  stiffly  erect.  A  sharp  shake  of 
the  head,  as  though  he  argued  with  him- 
self, was  the  only  sign  he  gave  of  the 
struggle  that  was  going  on  within  him. 

At  this  second  repulse,  the  child's  arms 
dropped  to  his  side,  his  lips  quivered,  and 
he  stood,  a  lonely  little  figure,  glancing  up 
at  the  circle  of  men  about  him,  and  strug- 
gling to  press'  back  the  tears  that  came 
creeping  to  his  eyes. 

Kalonay  regarded  him  steadfastly  for  a 
brief  moment,  as  though  he  saw  him  as  a 
stranger,  searching  his  face  with  eyes  as 
pitiful  as  the  child's  own,  and  then,  with  a 
sudden,  sharp  cry,  the  Prince  droi)ped  on 
his  knee  and  caught  the  child  toward  him, 
crushing  him  against  his  heart,  and  bury- 
ing his  face  on  his  shoulder.  Tliere  was 
a  shout  of  exultation  from  the  nobles,  and 
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an  uttered  prayer  from  the  priest,  and  in 
a  moment  the  young  men  had  crowded  in 
around  them,  strugghng  to  be  the  first  to 
kiss  the  child's  hands,  and  to  ask  pardon 
of  the  man  who  held  him  in  his  arms. 

"  Gentlemen,"  Kalonay  cried,  his  voice 
laughing,  through  his  tears,  "  we  shall  still 
sail  for  the  island  of  Messina.  They  shall 
not  say  of  us  that  we  visited  the  sins  of  the 
father  on  a  child.  I  was  weak,  my  friends, 
and  I  was  credulous.  I  thought  I  could 
break  the  tradition  of  centuries.  But  our 
instincts  are  stronger  than  our  pride,  and 
the  House  I  have  always  served  I  shall 
serve  to  the  last."  He  swung  the  Crown 
Prince  high  upon  his  shoulder,  and  held 
his  other  arm  above  his  head.  "  You  will 
help  me  place  this  child  upon  his  throne," 
he  commanded,  and  the  room  rang  with 
cheers.  "  You  will  appeal  to  his  peo- 
ple," he  cried.  "  Do  you  not  think  they 
will  rise  to  this  standard-bearer,  will  they 
not  rally  to  his  call?  For  he  is  a  true 
Prince,  my  comrades,  who  comes  to  them 
with  no  stain  of  wrong  or  treachery,  with- 
out a  taint,  as  untarnished  as  the  white 
snow  that  lies  summer  and  winter  in  the 
hollow  of  our  hills,  '  and  a  child  shall  lead 
us,  and  a  child  shall  set  them  free.'  To 
the  yacht,"  he  shouted.  "  We  will  sail  at 
once,  and  while  they  wait  for  us  to  be  be- 
trayed into  their  hands  at  the  north,  we 
shall  be  landing  in  the  south,  and  thou- 
sands will  be  hurrying  to  our  standard." 

His  last  words  were  lost  in  a  tumult  of 
cheers  and  cries,  "and  the  young  men 
poured  out  upon  the  terrace  running  tow- 
ard the  shore,  and  filHng  the  soft  night-air 
with  shouts  of  "  Long  live  the  Prince  Re- 
gent !  "      "  Long  live  our  King  !  " 

As  the  room  grew  empty,  Kalonay 
crossed  it  swiftly,  and  advancing  to  Miss 
Carson  took  her  hand.  His  face  was  ra- 
diant with  triumph  and  content.  He  re- 
garded her  steadily  for  a  moment  as  though 
he  could  not  find  words  to  tell  his  feelings. 

*'  You  had  faith  in  me,"  he  said  at  last. 
"  Can  I  ever  make  you  understand  how 
much  that  means  to  me?  When  all  had 
turned  against  me  you  trusted  me,  you  had 
faith  in  me,  in  the  King's  Jackal." 

"  Silence  ;  you  must  never  say  that 
again,"  the  girl  commanded,  gendy. 
"  You  have  shown  it  to  be  the  lie  it  always 
was.  We  shall  call  you  the  Defender  of 
the  Faith  now  ;  you  are  the  guardian  of  a 


King."  She  smiled  at  the  little  boy  in  his 
arms,  and  made  a  slight  courtesy  to  them 
both.  "  You  have  outgrown  your  old 
title,"  she  said,  "  you  have  a  proud  one 
now,  you  will  be  the  Prince  Regent." 

Kalonay,  with  the  child  in  his  arms,  and 
Miss  Carson  were  standing  quite  alone. 
General  Renauld  had  been  led  away, 
guarded  by  a  merry  band  of  youngsters, 
the  King  still  crouched  in  his  chair,  with 
Barrat  bowed  behind  him,  but  pulling, 
with  philosophic  calm,  on  a  cigarette,  and 
Father  Paul  and  Gordon  were  in  close 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Carson  at  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  room.  The  sun  had  set 
and  the  apartment  was  in  semi-darkness. 
Kalonay  moved  closer  to  Miss  Carson  and 
looked  boldly  into  her  eyes.  "  There  is  a 
prouder  title  than  that  of  the  Regent,"  he 
whispered  ;   **  will  you  ever  give  it  me?  " 

The  girl  started,  breathing  quickly  and 
turned  her  head  aside,  making  an  effort  to 
free  her  hand,  but  Kalonay  held  it  closer 
in  his  own.  "  Will  you  give  it  me?  "  he 
begged. 

Then  the  girl  looked  up  at  him  smiling, 
but  with  such  confidence  and  love  in  her 
eyes  that  he  read  his  answer,  though  she 
shook  her  head,  as  though  to  behe  the 
truth  her  eyes  had  told  him. 

"  When  you  have  done  your  work,"  she 
said,  "  come  to  me  or  send  for  me,  and  I 
shall  come  and  give  you  my  answer,  and 
whether  you  fail  or  succeed  the  answer 
will  be  the  same." 

Kalonay  stooped  quickly  and  kissed  her 
hand,  and  when  he  raised  his  face  his  eyes 
were  smihng  with  such  happiness  that  the 
little  child  in  his  arms  read  it  there,  and 
smiled  too  in  sympathy,  and  pressed  his 
face  closer  against  his  comrade's  shoulder. 

Gordon  at  this  moment  moved  across 
the  room  and  bowed,  making  a  deep  obei- 
sance to  the  child. 

"  Might  I  be  permitted,"  he  asked,  "  to 
kiss  His  Royal  Highness?  I  should  like 
to  boast  of  the  fact  later,"  he  explained. 

The  Crown  Prince  turned  his  sad,  wise 
eyes  on  him  in  silence,  and  gravely  ex- 
tended a  little  hand. 

"  You  may  kiss  his  Highness's  hand," 
said  Kalonay,  smiHng. 

(lordon  laughed  and  pressed  the  fin- 
gers in  his  own. 

"When  you  talk  like  that,  Kalonay,"  he 
said,  •'  you  make  me  feel  like  Alice  in  the 
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court-room  with  the  Kings  and  Que"ens 
around  her.  A  dozen  times  this  afternoon 
I've  felt  hke  saying  '  After  all,  they  are 
only  a  pack  of  cards.'  " 

Kalonay  shook  his  head  and  glanced 
toward  Miss  Carson  for  enlightenment. 

*'  I  don't  understand,"  he  said. 

"  No,  you  couldn't  be  expected  to," 
said  Gordon,  "  you  have  not  been  edu- 
cated up  to  that.   It  is  the  point  of  view." 

He  stuck  out  the  middle  finger  of  his 
hand,  and  drove  it  three  times  delib- 
erately into  the  side  of  the  Crown  Prince. 
The  child  gasped  and  stared  open-mouthed 
at  the  friendly  stranger,  and  then  catching 
the  laugh  in  Gordon's  eyes,  laughed  with 
him. 

"  Now,"  said  Gordon,  "  I  shall  say  that 
I  have  dug  the  King  of  Messina  in  the 
ribs,  that  is  even  better  than  having  kissed 
him.  God  bless  your  Royal  Highness," 
he  said,  bowing  gravely.  "  You  may  find 
me  disrespectful  at  times,"  he  added;  "but 
then,  you  must  remember,  I  am  going  to 
risk  a  valuable  life  for  you.  At  least  it's 
an  extremely  valuable  one  to  me. 

Kalonay  looked  at  Gordon  for  a  mo- 
ment with  serious  consideration  and  then 
held  out  his  hand.  "  You  also  had  faith 
in  me,"  he  said.  "  I  thank  you.  Are  you 
in  earnest ;  do  you  really  wish  to  serve 
us?" 

'*I  mean  to  stay  by  you  until  the  boy 
is  crowned,"  said  the  American,  "unless 
we  separate  on  our  several  paths  of  glory 
— where  they  will  lead  depends,  I  imagine, 
on  how  we  have  lived." 

"Or,  on  how  we  die,"  Kalonay  added. 
"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak  so.  If  you 
wish,  I  shall  attach  you  to  the  person  of 
the  Crown  Prince.  You  shall  be  on  the 
staff  with  the  rank  of  Colonel." 

(jordon  made  a  low  and  sweeping  bow. 

"  Rise,  Sir  Archibald  Gordon,"  he  said. 
"I  thank  you,"  he  added.  "We  shall 
strive  to  please." 

Miss  Carson  shook  her  head  at  him,  and 
sighed  in  protest. 

"  Will  you  always  take  everything  as  a 
joke,  Archie?"  she  said. 

"  My  dear  Patty,"  he  answered,  "  the 
situation  is  much  too  serious  to  take  in 
any  other  way." 

They  moved  to  the  door,  and  there  the 
priest  and  Mrs.  Carson  joined  them,  but 
on  the  threshold  Kalonay  stopped  and 
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looked  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  ad- 
dressed him  at  the  King. 

He  regarded  him  for  some  seconds 
sternly  in  silence,  and  then  pointed,  with 
his  free  hand,  at  the  crown  of  Messina, 
which  still  rested  on  the  table  at  the  King's 
elbow.  "  Colonel  Gordon,"  he  said,  in  a 
tone  of  assured  authority,  "  I  give  the 
crown  of  Messina  into  your  keeping.  You 
will  convey  it,  with  all  proper  regard  for  its 
dignity,  safely  on  board  the  yacht,  and 
then  bring  it  at  once  to  me." 

\\'hen  he  had  finished  speaking  the 
Prince  turned,  and  without  looking  at  the 
King,  passed  on  with  the  others  across  the 
terrace  and  disappeared  in  the  direction  of 
the  shore,  where  the  launch  lay  waiting. 

Gordon  crossed  the  room  and  picked  up 
the  crown  from  the  table,  lifting  it  with 
both  hands  ;  the  King  and  Barrat  watch- 
ing him  in  silence  as  he  did  so.  He  hesi- 
tated and  held  it  for  a  moment,  regarding  it 
with  much  the  same  expression  of  awe  and 
amusement  that  a  man  shows  when  he  is 
permitted  to  hold  a  strange  baby  in  his 
arms.  Turning  he  saw  the  sinister  eyes  of 
the  King  and  of  Barrat  fastened  upon  him, 
and  he  smiled  awkwardly  and  in  some 
embarrassment  turned  the  crown  about  in 
his  hands,  so  that  the  jewels  in  its  circle 
gleamed  dully  in  the  dim  Hght  of  the  room. 
Gordon  raised  the  crown  and  balanced  it 
on  his  finger-tips,  regarding  it  severely  and 
shaking  his  head. 

"  There  are  very  few  of  these  left  in  the 
world  now,  your  Majesty,"  he  said,  cheer- 
fully, "  and  the  number  is  getting  smaller 
every  year.  We  have  none  at  all  in  my 
country,  and  I  should  think — seeing  they 
are  so  few — that  those  who  have  them 
would  take  better  care  of  them,  and  try  to 
keep  them  untarnished,  and  brushed  up, 
and  clean."  He  turned  his  head  and 
looked  inquiringly  at  the  King,  but  Louis 
made  no  sign  that  he  heard  him. 

"  I  have  no  desire,  you  understand  me," 
continued  Gordon,  unabashed,  "to  take 
advantage  of  a  man  when  he  is  down,  but 
the  temptation  to  say  '  I  told  you  so ' 
seems  almost  impossible  to  resist.   What," 

he  asked "  I    beg   your   pardon,  1 

thought  you  spoke."  But  the  King  con- 
tinued scornfully  silent,  and  only  a  con- 
temptuous snort  from  Barrat  expressed 
his  feelings. 

(Jordon  placed  the  crown  carefully  un- 
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der  his  arm,  and  then  removed  it  quickly, 
with  a  guilty  look  of  dismay  at  its  former 
owner  and  let  it  swing  from  his  hand,  but 
this  fashion  of  carrying  it  seemed  also 
lacking  in  respect,  so  he  held  it  up  again 
with  both  hands  and  glanced  at  the  King 
in  some  perplexity. 

"  There  ought  to  be  a  sofa-cushion  to 
go  with  this,  or  something  to  carry  it  on," 
he  said,  in  a  grieved  tone.  "  You  see,  I 
am  new  at  this  sort  of  thing.  Perhaps 
your  Majesty  would  kindly  give  me  some 
expert  information.  How  do  you  gener- 
ally carry  it  ?" 

•  The  King's  eyes  snapped  open  and  shut 
again. 

"On  my  head,"  he  said,  grimly. 

Gordon  laughed  in  great  rehef . 

"Now,  do  you  know,  I  like  that,"  he 
cried.  "  That  shows  spirit.  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  take  it  so  cheerfully.  Well,  I  must 
be  going,  sir,"  he  added,  nodding,  and 
moving  toward  the  door.  "  Don't  be  dis- 
couraged. As  someone  says,  *  It's  always 
morning  somewhere,'  and  in  my  country 
there's  just  as  good  men  out  of  office  as 
there  are  in  it.      Good-night.  " 

While  the  sound  of  Gordon's  footsteps 
died  away  across  the  marble  terrace,  the 
King  and  Barrat  remained  motionless  and 
silent.  The  darkness  in  the  room  deep- 
ened and  the  silence  seemed  to  deepen  with 


it  and  still  they  remained  immovable,  two 
shadowy  figures  in  the  deserted  apartment 
where  the  denunciations  of  those  who  had 
abandoned  them  still  seemed  to  hang  and 
echo  in  the  darkness.  What  thoughts 
passed  through  their  minds  or  for  how 
long  a  time  they  might  still  have  sat  in  bit- 
ter contemplation  can  only  be  guessed,  for 
they  were  surprised  by  the  sharp  rattle  of 
a  lock,  the  two  great  doors  of  the  adjoin- 
ing room  were  thrown  wide  open  and  a 
broad  and  brilliant  Hght  flooded  the  apart- 
ment. Niccolas,  the  King's  major  domo, 
stood  between  the  doors,  a  black  silhouette 
against  the  glare  of  many  candles. 

"  His  Majesty  is  served  !"  he  said. 

The  King  lifted  his  head  sharply,  as 
though  he  found  some  lurking  mockery  in 
the  words,  or  some  fresh  affront ;  but  in 
the  obsequious  bow  of  his  major  domo 
there  was  no  mockery,  and  the  table  be- 
yond glistened  with  silver,  while  a  pun- 
gent and  convincing  odor  of  rich  food 
was  wafted  insidiously  through  the  open 
doors. 

The  King  rose  with  a  gentle  sigh,  and 
nodded  to  his  companion. 

"  Come,  Barrat,"  he  said,  taking  the 
baron's  arm  in  his.  "The  rascals  have 
robbed  us  of  our  throne,  but,  thank  God, 
they  have  had  the  grace  to  leave  me  my 
appetite." 


THE    END. 


THE    ONE    GRIEF 

By   Edith  Wharton. 

One  grief  there  is,   the  helpmeet  of  my  heart. 
That  shall  not  from  me  till  my  -days  be  sped. 
That  walks  beside  me  in  sunshine  and  in  shade, 

And  hath  in  all  my  fortunes  equal  part. 

At  first  I  feared  it,  and  would  often  start 
Aghast  to  find  it  bending  o'er  my  bed, 
Till  usage  slowly  dulled  the  edge  of  dread. 

And  one  cold  night  I   cried  :    JI(?7C>  warm  thou  art ! 

Since  then  we  two  have  travelled  hand  in  hand, 
And,  lo,  my  grief  has  been  interpreter 

For  me  in  many  a  fierce  and  alien  land 

Whose  speech  young  Joy  had  failed  to  understand. 
Plucking  me  tribute  of  red  gold  and  myrrh 

From  desolate  whirlings  of  the  desert  sand. 
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No.  — SangamOx\  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
February  27,  1892. 

AGAIN  I  am  in  the  army  of  the  un- 
employed, and  have  been  there  for 
the  past  three  weeks  and  more,  but 
on  other  than  the  terms  of  my  first  experi- 
ence in  Chicago.  I  have  been  looking  for 
work  and  testing  many  phases  of  this  lurid 
life  of  enforced  idleness,  but  with  a  wide 
difference  from  the  original  venture  here. 
My  savings  from  wages  earned  in  the  fac- 
tory have  put  me  on  quite  another  footing. 
The  room  in  which  I  am  writing  has  been 
an  adequate  shelter,  and  I  have  paid  for 
it  only  $1.50  a  week.  Odd  jobs  have 
helped  me  often  in  the  matter  of  securing 
food,  and,  when  these  failed,  I  have  had 
my  dwindling  store  of  savings  to  fall  back 
upon  ;  and  I  have  a  not  inconsiderable 
knowledge  of  the  cheap  eating-houses  of 
the  town. 

All  through  my  time  of  service  in  the 
factory,  I  saved  scrupulously.  A  wage  of 
$9  a  week  held  out  a  hopeful  prospect  as 
the  result  of  seven  weeks  of  labor.  I  did 
not  miss  even  a  fraction  of  a  working  day, 
and  so  the  total  of  my  earnings  would  have 
reached  $63  but  for  the  unfortunate  fact 
that,  besides  Sundays,  there  fell  two  holi- 
days within  the  limits  of  that  period.  On 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day  the  fac- 
tory was  closed,  and  I  found,  to  my  sur- 
prise, that  holidays,  which  I  should  have 
supposed  were  joyously  welcome  to  all  the 
world,  are  really  of  very  doubtful  blessed- 
ness to  the  vast  number  of  workers  who 
are  paid  for  the  actual  amount  accom- 
plished, and  by  the  detailed  reckoning  of 
time.  I  lost  $3  in  hard  cash  by  Christmas 
Day  and  that  of  the  New  Year,  while  my 
living  expenses  were  uninterrupted  ;  and 
$3  would  pay  for  two  weeks  of  comfort- 
able housing  from  the  cruelties  of  this  in- 
clement life. 

It  was  three  weeks  before  I  could  get 


appreciably  ahead  in  the  matter  of  saving. 
Nearly  all  the  first  instalment  of  my  wages 
was  already  due  for  board,  and  a  bill  for 
washing  cut  deep  into  the  small  remainder. 
A  pair  of  shoes  was  an  absolute  necessity 
at  the  end  of  the  next  week,  for  I  was  go- 
ing about  almost  barefooted,  and  some 
other  articles  of  clothing  were  equally  retj- 
uisite.  And  so  my  wages  for  week  by  week 
together  were  already  mortgaged  to  nearly 
the  last  penny  before  I  had  actually  earned 
them.  But  at  last  the  materials  of  a  fairly 
respectable  appearance  had  been  secured, 
and  then,  out  of  the  wages  of  the  last  four 
weeks  of  factory  work,  I  managed,  by 
closest  economy,  to  save  $17.50. 

Gradation  in  respectability  in  the  mat- 
ter of  dress,  from  the  point  at  which  a  man 
is  unmistakably  in  his  working-clothes  to 
that  in  which  he  readily  passes  as  a  work- 
man in  his  Sunday  best,  has  furnished  the 
means  of  some  range  in  the  experiment  of 
church-going.  From  the  first  I  have  gone 
regularly  to  church.  But  appearing  in  the 
garb  of  a  day-laborer  in  the  fashionable 
churches  of  a  great  city  is  far  removed  as 
a  matter  of  experience  from  attending  the 
service  of  a  village  meeting-house.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  latter  would  be 
the  greater  ordeal  to  a  real  workman. 
Country  parishioners  turn  out  on  Sundays 
with  an  amazing  show  of  dress,  and  one  of 
their  own  number  in  flannel  shirt  and  labor- 
stained  clothing  would  be  oddly  conspicu- 
ous ;  and  he  would  feel  his  peculiarity 
much  more,  I  imagine,  than  if  he  found 
himself  among  persons  whom  he  did  not 
know  on  equal  social  footing.  For  me  the 
case  was  different  and  was  wholly  artificial, 
but  in  going  to  church  in  the  country, 
dressed  in  working  clothes  which  had  been 
carefully  protected  by  overalls,  and  mended, 
and  brushed,  and  cleaned  to  the  utmost.  I 
yet  could  but  feel  how  intolerable  to  a 
workingman   the  actual  situation    would 
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have  been.  To  slip  early  into  a  quiet  cor- 
ner of  the  village  church  which  was  usu- 
ally free,  and  then  out  again  before  most 
of  the  congregation  had  well  started  for 
the  door,  was  a  widely  dissimilar  thing 
from  regularly  attending  service  with  your 
neighbors. 

In  overalls  and  a  "jumper,"  a  man  is 
easily  classified  ;  without  them,  however 
plain  may  be  the  stamp  upon  him  of  at- 
tempted cleanliness,  it  is  difficult  to  place 
him  among  a  Sunday-dressed  community, 
whether  in  the  country  or  in  town,  unless 
he,  too,  is  evidently  in  Sunday  clothes.  It 
is  not,  in  its  general  application,  a  question 
of  fashion  ;  the  cut  of  a  man's  garments 
may  be  that  of  ten  years  back,  or  may  be 
foreign  to  any  fashion  known,  but  his 
clothing  must  not  bear  the  marks  of  labor, 
and  must  have  the  hnen  accompaniments 
which  render,  while  they  are  worn,  all  man- 
ual toil  impossible.  If  he  would  conform, 
a  man  must  never  worship  in  garments  in 
which  he  could  work. 

A  want  of  conformity  might  quite  pos- 
sibly expose  him  to  aggressive  criticism 
and  ridicule  among  his  accustomed  fel- 
lows. I  never  found  it  so  myself  in  the 
country,  where  I  always  went  to  church  in 
working  clothes  because  I  had  no  others, 
for  never  once  was  I  made  to  feel  the 
least  embarrassment,  while  many  times  I 
wondered  at  the  gracious  courtesy  which 
met  me.  But  I  was  always  a  stranger, 
and  had  never  to  face  companions  of  long 
standing.  And  so,  as  in  many  phases  of  my 
experiment,  the  unreahty  of  my  position 
marred,  in  large  measure,  the  value  of  the 
result. 

In  Chicago,  however,  the  circumstances 
were  not  so  clearly  against  me,  and  they 
served  to  give  to  my  own  experience  some- 
thing of  a  normal  character.  In  entering 
a  church  door  on  Sunday  mornings,  I  was 
objectively  in  no  other  station  than  that  of 
any  working-man  who  may  have  wished 
to  worship  there.  The  treatment  which  I 
received  is,  therefore,  a  fair  gauge  of  the 
reception  which  another  worker  might 
expect. 

If  it  were  a  single  instance  I  should  not 
mention  it,  and  I  venture  to  offer  no  gen- 
eralization, although  I  am  speaking  of  tests 
which  covered  many  Sundays  and  includ- 
ed all  the  principal  churches  of  the  town. 
All  that  can  be  said,  1  think,  is  that  the 


uniformity  of  result  is  some  evidence  of 
what  a  hke-conditioned  workingman  might 
count  upon  in  the  way  of  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  fashionable  churches. 

I  was  sure,  in  the  first  venture  or  two, 
that  the  circumstances  were  exceptional, 
and  that  I  had  chanced  upon  churches 
which,  although  most  evidently  of  the  rich, 
were  yet  watchful  for  every  opportunity  of 
welcoming  the  poor.  It  was  not  until  I 
had  made  the  rounds  of  many  churches  of 
many  denominations  that  I  realized  how 
general  and  how  sincere  among  them  is 
the  spirit  of  hospitality  to  the  working 
poor. 

In  the  vestibules,  I  always  found  young 
men  who  acted  as  ushers,  and  who  were 
charged  with  the  duty  of  receiving  stran- 
gers. Never  once  did  I  fail  of  a  friendly 
greeting.  With  every  test  I  felt  increas- 
ingly the  difficulties  of  the  situation  for 
these  young  men,  and  my  wonder  grew 
at  their  graceful  tactfulness.  A  touch  of 
the  patronizing  in  their  tone  or  manner 
would  have  changed  the  welcome  to  an  in- 
sult, and  any  marked  effusiveness  of  cor- 
diality would  have  robbed  it  as  effectually 
of  all  virtue.  It  was  the  golden  mean  of 
a  man's  friendly  recognition  of  his  fellow- 
man,  with  no  regard  for  difference  in  social 
standing,  which  was  the  course  so  success- 
fully followed  by  these  young  ushers. 

I  had  always  to  avoid  a  more  desirable 
seat  by  particularly  asking  for  one  far  to 
the  rear.  And  in  the  pews  there  was  no 
withdrawing  of  skirts,  nor  were  there  other 
signs  of  objection  to  me  as  a  fellow- wor- 
shipper. On  the  contrary,  a  hymnal  or  a 
prayer-book  would  be  promptly  offered,  and 
sometimes  shared ;  and,  at  the  service-end, 
a  cordial  invitation  to  come  again  would 
often  follow  me  from  the  pew-door,  al- 
though frequently  I  noticed  that  I  was 
conspicuously  lonely  as  a  representative 
of  the  poor. 

How  natural  it  was  and  how  inevitable 
that  the  poor  should  not  be  there  shone 
clear  as  day  the  moment  that  I  regarded 
the  matter  from  the  subjective  attitude  of 
a  genuine  worker. 

From  their  status  as  citizens  in  a  free 
land  American  workingmen  have  ac- 
quired, together  with  the  sense  of  individ- 
ual freedom,  the  quaHty,  in  very  marked 
degree,  of  self-respect.  It  exhibits  itself 
sometimes  in  highly  contradictory  fashion, 
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for  it  is  sensitive  and  jealous  in  the  mak- 
ing; but  self-respect  is  none  the  less  a  fun- 
damental characteristic. 

Besides  Dennis  and  three  others,  who 
were  Roman  Catholics,  the  men  at  Mrs. 
Schulz's  boarding-house  did  not  go  to 
church.  In  talking  with  them  I  discovered 
that  all  had  been  more  or  less  in  the  habit 
of  church-going  in  their  country  homes, 
but  that  the  habit  had  dropped  complete- 
ly from  them  upon  coming  to  live  in  town. 
The  case  was  perfectly  apparent.  The 
mere  suggestion  of  a  mission  church  was 
insulting  to  them,  and.  from  the  new  idea 
of  churches  for  the  rich,  thev  had  learned 
their  first  lesson  in  class  distinctions.  P^-ery 
feature  of  such  a  church,  its  richly  dressed 
occupants  in  their  high-priced  pews,  and 
the  general  atmosphere  of  merely  social  su- 
periority, would  have  inflicted  upon  these 
men,  in  spite  of  a  cordial  welcome,  as  deep 
a  wound  to  their  self-respect  as  they  would 
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have  felt  in  being  decoyed  to  a  formal  re- 
ception in  a  lady's  drawing-room.  To 
them,  the  latter  function  could  not  be  more 
oliviously  intended  for  another  class  than 
theirs. 

One  night,  before  I  left  the  factory,  Al- 
bert spoke  his  mind  to  me  on  the  subject 
with  much  freedom.  Several  times  1  had 
asked  him  to  come  with  me  to  church,  and 
on  this  particular  Saturday  evening  I  spoke 
of  a  preacher  whom  1  hoped  to  hear  in  the 
morning,  and  who,  1  urged,  would  surely 
interest  him. 

"  Look  here,  John,"  he  said,  finally, 
"  it's  all  right  you  asking  me  to  go  to 
church,  but  I  ain't  going.  1  used  to  go 
regular  when  I  lived  to  home,  although  I 
ain't  no  church-member.  It  was  different 
out  there,  for  most  everybody  went  and 
chipj)ed  in  what  they  could,  and  everybody 
sat  where  they  liked,  and  it  wasn't  one 
man's  church  more  than  another's.     You 
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go  to  church  if  you  Hke.  That's  your  own 
business.  But  I  ain't  going  to  no  one- 
horse  mission  chapel  that  the  rich  has  put 
up  so  they  won't  be  bothered  with  the  poor 
in  their  own  churches.  You  say  they  treat 
you  well  when  you  go  to  church  on  Michi- 
gan Avenue.  I  don't  doubt  it.  What  rea- 
son would  they  have  for  not  treating  you 
well?  But,  all  the  same,  they  take  you  in 
for  charity,  for  you  couldn't  pay  for  a  seat 
in  one  of  them  churches.  No,  sir,  the  rich 
folks  build  their  churches  for  themselves, 
and  they  keep  them  up  for  themselves,  and 
I  ain't  never  going  to  interfere  with  that 
arrangement,  I  don't  mind  going  to  the 
meetings  of  the  Association  once  in  awhile, 
for  there's  fellows  of  your  own  kind  there, 
and  you  hear  some  good  speaking  and 
singing.  I  ain't  got  much  use  even  for 
that,  for  it's  only  a  side-show  that's  run 
mostly  by  the  rich,  but  I  ain't  got  no  use  at 
all  for  your  churches." 

Nevertheless,  on  the  whole,  I  was  sorry 
the  next  morning  that  Albert  was  not  with 
me.  There  were  moments  wlien  1  did  not 
regret  it,  but  the  sermon,  for  all  its  strange 
setting,  was  one  which  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  impress  him. 

After  a  seven  o'clock  breakfast,  which 
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seemed  luxuriously  late,  and  which  Dennis 
and  I  shared  alone  on  Sunday  mornings, 
I  set  out  as  usual  for  the  South  Side.  It 
was  five  miles  to  my  destination  in  that 
section  of  the  city,  and  I  always  walked 
both  ways,  for  sometimes  I  had  not  the 
fare,  and,  in  any  case,  ten  cents  saved  was 
no  mean  item  in  a  careful  account  of  pos- 
sible economy. 

The  Sundays  of  my  term  of  service  in  the 
factory  were,  for  the  most  part,  splendid 
winter  days,  and  this  was  of  the  best.  No 
snow  lay  on  the  ground,  no  winter  wind 
stirred  the  dust  in  the  long,  quiet  streets, 
and  clear  from  out  the  cloudless  sky  came 
the  glowing  rays  of  the  sun,  tempering  the 
cold  air  to  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  reviving 
warmth  wherein  you  catch  your  breath 
with  wonder,  so  charged  is  it  with  the  mys- 
tery of  the  coming  spring.  Walking,  on 
such  a  day,  is  of  the  essence  of  delight. 
Some  measure  of  bodily  exercise  is  needed 
to  keep  one  warm,  and  this  forth-faring  on 
a  holiday,  free  from  the  necessity  of  labor, 
which  begins  almost  with  the  dawn  of  con- 
sciousness after  sleep  and  ends  only  as  the 
night  of  sleep  closes  down  upon  one,  is  a 
form  of  pleasure  which  life  does  not  often 
match. 
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The  spell  of  it  bore  me  company  through 
the  factory  region,  and  where  there  opened 
to  my  view  mile  after  mile  of  lumber-yards, 
with  unsightly  piles  of  seasoning  timber 
stretching  away  to  where  the  vessels  lie  in 
the  canals  which  are  fed  from  the  river,  and 
there  rise  the  gaunt  bulks  of  towering  ele- 
vators, and  the  tall  chimneys  that  every- 
where send  forth  their  ceaseless  volumes  of 
black  smoke.  All  this  was  eloquent  of 
work,  and  wages,  and  the  means  of  decent 
living,  and  it  therefore  had  a  beauty  which 
will  not  be  denied  to  it  by  one  who  knows 
something  of  the  misery  of  the  unem- 
ployed. Even  the  grotesque  ugliness  of 
the  long  lines  of  buildings,  as  I  entered  the 
closely  built-up  sections  of  the  town,  could 
not  rob  me  of  the  comforting  sense  of  shel- 
ter and  much  legitimate  business  among 
the  well-paid  working  poor. 

But.  before  crossing  thence  to  the  South 
Side,  there  remains  a  belt  through  which 
even  the  stanchest  optimism  on  its  way  to 
church  on  a  bright  Sunday  morning  could 
scarcely  pass  without  misgivings.     A  vary- 


ing foreign  population,  chiefly  from  south- 
ern and  eastern  Europe,  thickens  here  to  a 
point  of  incredible  crowding,  and  sweat- 
shops abound,  and  cheap  bakeries,  and 
there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  number 
of  pawn-shops  and  saloons. 

The  crowds  in  the  streets  had  been  in 
Sunday  dress  thus  far  for  the  most  part,  and 
were  evidently  on  the  way  to  mass  or  just 
returning.  ]\Iany  children  were  among 
them,  uniformly  well-booted  and  dressed, 
and  here  and  there  appeared  the  white 
veil  and  crowning  flowers  of  a  first  com- 
munion. 

There  was  no  sharp  transition  to  a  re- 
gion which  knows  no  Sunday,  for  every- 
where were  the  outward  symbols  of  the 
day  in  closed  shops,  and  streets  free  from 
the  noise  of  traffic,  and  the  presence  of 
holiday  garments  ;  and  yet  more  obvious 
on  every  hand  became  now  the  evidences 
of  a  povertv  which  finds  no  day  of  rest. 
The  unemployed,  in  the  uniform  of  rags, 
were  loafing  on  the  streets — the  long,  re- 
lentless waiting  which  is  an  honest  work- 
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man's  torment  until  he 
finds  employment,  or 
loses  hope  and  self- 
respect,  when  it  be- 
comes his  sure  destruc- 
tion. Children  who 
have  scant  knowledge 
of  clean  water  or  clean 
clothes  were  playing  in 
the  unclean  streets,  or 
emerging  from  the 
''  family  entrances  "  of 
saloons  with  pitchers  or 
tin-pails  of  beer,  des- 
tined for  rooms  swarm- 
ing with  workers  whose 
labor  never  ceases,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  hours 
each  night,  unless  there 
comes  the  calamity  of 
no  work  at  even  a  bare- 
living  rate. 

It  was  the  age-old  picture  of  the  lot  of 
the  very  poor,  which  alters  not  with  the 
varying  fortune  of  the  State.  "  The  old 
order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new," 
one  epoch  of  society  merges  into  another, 
and  the  lives  of  men  are  lived  on  other 
planes  ;  but  there  is  a  constant  quantity  in 
it  all  at  the  point  where  the  pressure  up- 
on the  Hmits  of  subsistence  is  the  strong- 
est, and  the  weakest,  driven  to  the  wall, 


Hve    from  hand    to    mouth    in 
squalid  wretchedness. 

How  familiar  to  our  day 
has  the  picture  come  to  be 
of  children  who  breathe 
moral  death  with  every 
breath  they  draw,  and 
grow  up  to  certain 
crime  and  shame- 
lessness  from  out 
the  haggard 
struggle  for  daily 
bread  in  sordid 
attics  where  dis- 
ease is  born  in 
reeking  filth  and 
in  warrens  of 
beastly  incest! 
Familiarity  with 
it  breeds  no  con- 
tempt, but  rather 
a  wondering  rec- 
ognition of  the  touch  of  better  nature  which 
reveals  itself — the  shouts  of  true  deHght 
from  children  hard  at  play ;  their  rapt  ab- 
sorption in  the  game,  an  ecstacy  in  which 
all  the  hidden  beauty  of  their  faces  is  dis- 
closed ;  the  loving  tending  of  a  plant  that 
grows  in  the  fetid  air  of  a  working-cham- 
ber ;  and,  more  than  all,  the  unfailing  mir- 
acle of  ministry,  wherein  the  poor,  out  of 
cramping  penury ,  relieve  the  grimmer  needs 
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of  yet  poorer  brethren.  Once  through 
the  beh,  and  over  a  narrow  river  which 
flows  black  with  the  noisome  sewage  of 
the  city,  and  past  the  region  of  unceas- 
ing railway  traffic,  and  through  the  chill- 
ing gloom  of  streets  which  are  like  sun- 
less caverns  between  sheer  walls  of  stone, 
almost  a  single  step  in  an  eastward  walk 
brought  to  sudden  view  the  revelation  of 
new  order.  A  long,  wide  avenue,  bathed 
in  winter  sunlight,  lay  radiant  from  pol- 
ished windows  and  the  garnished  pave- 
ments of  all  its  length.  Glimpses  were 
had  of  an  inland  sea  which  reflected,  as 
from  clearest  crystal,  the  infinite  seren- 
ity of  unclouded  skies.  Down  the  far  ex- 
tent of  the  thoroughfare,  blending  into 
indistinguishable  unity  in  distant,  gleam- 
ing haze,  were  homes  where,  in  quiet  and 
comfort,  some  in  high  refinement  and 
some  in  barbaric  splendor,  live  the  strong 
of  their  generation,  working  out  life's  fate- 
ful ends. 

It  was  down  this  avenue  that  I  passed 
on  the  way  to  church.  An  outward  calm, 
as  of  perfect  peace,  possessed  it.  There 
was  no  hint  of  hunger  there,  nor  of  the 
cruel  need  which  eats  into  the  living  souls 
of  men  until  it  devours  them  or  leaves 
them  maimed  and  stunted  of  their  rightful 
growth.  Plethora  here  took  the  place  of 
want.  Then  quickly  came  the  sense  of 
excess,  with  its  end  in  sad  satiety,  and  hard 
upon  the  sight  of  lavish  luxury  followed 
the  impression  of  a  world  of  men  seeking 
at  any  cost  to  hedge  themselves  wi-th  un- 
stinted plenty  from  all  sight  and  knowl- 
edge of  their  kindred  who  know  but  little 
relief  from  pangs  of  plague  and  famine. 

Among  the  first  to  enter  it,  1  walked  up 
the  steps  of  a  large  stone  church  and  into 
an  inviting  vestibule.  Several  young  men 
were  grouped  in  conversation  between  the 
inner  doors,  and  the  one  who  first  marked 
my  entrance  stepped  out  at  once  to  meet 
me.  A  little  painfully  regardful  of  his 
dress,  he  yet  was  frank  and  cordial,  and 
the  ease  with  which  he  greeted  me  could 
not  have  become  him  better  had  he  spent 
his  life  in  leading  workingmen  up  the  aisles 
of  rich  churches. 

"  I  have  a  seat  well  up  on  this  side,  where 
you  can  hear  perfectly,"  he  suggested, 
looking  me  full  in  the  eyes,  as  we  stood 
for  a  moment  at  the  door.  **  May  I  show 
you  to  that  ?  " 
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••  I  should  like  to  sit  here,  if  1  may,"  1 
said,  and  I  pointed  to  the  corner  of  the  first 
seat  from  the  wall. 

**  I  am  sorry,"  he  answered,  "but  that 
seat  is  reserved  for  an  old  gentleman  who 
has  occupied  it  for  years,  and  who  always 
prefers  to  sit  there.  Would  you  mind  tak- 
ing the  seat  just  in  front  of  it  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  I  said.  "That  will  suit 
me  quite  as  well,"  and  1  sat  myself  down 
in  the  place  in  question. 

Not  half  a  dozen  persons  were  in  the 
building,  and  its  restful  quiet  was  unbroken 
even  by  the  prelude  from  the  organ.  Two 
ladies  in  deep  mourning  entered  now,  in 
the  company  of  the  church  treasurer.  It 
appeared,  from  ihcir  conversation,  that 
they  had  met  him  by  appointment  ;  and, 
although  they  were  speaking  in  low  tones, 
yet  they  stood  so  near  me  that  1  could  not 
help  overhearing  what  they  said. 

The  point  in  discussion  among  them  re- 
lated to  a  pew,  and  the  treasurer  politely 
pointed  out  a  small  one  not  far  from  where 
I  sat,  which  was  at  their  service  for  $200 
a  year,  and  also  two  sittings  farther  to  the 
front,  which  they  might  have  on  the  same 
terms.  There  was  much  considering  of  the 
pros  and  cons  of  this  alternative,  and,  inci- 
dentally, the  treasurer  indicated  the  range 
of  prices  in  the  pews,  from  $200  near  the 
door  to  $i,6oc  where  seats  were  most  in 
demand. 

In  growing  numbers  the  congregation 
was  assembhng,  and  above  the  gentle 
breathing  of  the  organ,  which  began  to 
spread  in  soothing  waves  of  prayerful  mu- 
sic through  the  church,  rose  the  soft  rustle 
of  rich  dress,  and  the  air,  glowing  with  deep 
colors  from  stained  glass,  took  on  a  subtle 
perfume. 

When  the  pews  were  dense  with  worship- 
pers, scarcely  a  vacant  seat  remaining, 
and  my  closest  watchfulness  had  failed  to 
note  the  presence  of  a  single  other  person 
of  my  class,  there  broke  faintly  on  the  wait- 
ing company  the  clear,  uplifting  sweetness 
of  a  rare  contralto  voice.  Vague  and  light- 
ly stirring  at  the  first,  as  when  some  deeply 
buried  feeling,  recalled  to  life,  gives  utter- 
ance to  new  being  in  "  the  language  of  a 
cry,"  it  rose  to  ever-fuller  power,  unfalter- 
ing and  pure  in  every  tone,  until  it  smote 
with  the  touch  of  truth  each  silent  chord  of 
life  and  waked  them  all  to  perfect  har- 
mony, wherein  they  sing  the  mystic  unity 
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of  things,  where  the  senses  mix  and  whence 
they  radiate,  and  where, 

in  the  midmost  heart  of  grief 
Our  passions  clasp  a  secret  joy. 

I  was  not  present,  however,  merely  as  a 
worshipper,  but  also  as  a  member  of  my 
chosen  order.  I  tried  to  see  with  their 
eyes,  and  then  to  think  their  thoughts  and 
feel  their  emotions.  When  I  held  myself 
honestly  to  this  task,  with  the  aid  of  what 
I  had  learned  directly  from  the  men  and 
.caught  of  their  ways  of  thinking,  it  was  an- 
other revulsion  of  feehng  which  set  in. 

I  thought  of  my  $9  a  week,  and  of  the 
meagre  pittance  which  resulted  from  ut- 
most care  in  saving,  even  when  my  own 
support  was  the  only  claim  upon  me,  and 
how  far  beyond  my  reach  was  all  possibil- 
ity of  a  seat  in  the  pews  which  were  held 
for  barter.  The  image  of  Mrs.  Schulz  rose 
up  to  me,  worn,  and  wan,  and  almost  ill, 
yet  always  cheerful,  and  I  remembered 
the  patient,  unflinching  courage  with  which 
she  faced  the  obligations  of  her  life,  and  the 
heart  -  breaking  economies  by  which  she 
must  meet  many  of  its  duties.  On  that  very 
day,  the  two  older  children  had  gone  at  dif- 
ferent hours  to  church,  because  there  was 
but  one  pair  of  shoes  and  stockings  between 
them,  and  Mrs.  Schulz  herself  went  out  to 
mass,  through  the  tingling  cold  of  the  ear- 
ly morning,  in  clothing  which  would  have 
been  light  for  summer. 

While  here,  on  every  hand,  was  dress 
whose  cost,  as  indicating  not  warmth  and 
comfort  but  mere  conformity  to  changing 
fashion,  represented,  in  scores  of  cases, 
more  of  annual  individual  expenditure 
than  the  whole  net  income  of  many  a  work- 
man's family.  And  even  more  poignant  to 
a  mind  made  sensitive  by  this  train  of 
thought  was  the  impression  which  weighed 
upon  it  of  a  company  well-fed  to  a  degree 
of  comfort  beyond  the  sense  of  sympathy 
with  hunger  that  rarely  learns  the  meaning 
of  enough.  Hie  mere  suggestion  of  a  break- 
fast of  rich  food  in  wide  variety,  and  served 
often  at  great  cost  in  almost  wasteful  plenty, 
to  be  followed  soon  after  the  hour  of  wor- 
ship by  another  meal  yet  more  varied,  and 
abundant,  and  rich,  seemed  the  very  pitch 
of  heartless  mockery,  in  the  full  presence 
almost  of  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
to  whom  bare  day's  bread  is  an  agony  of 


anxious  seeking,  and  of  multitudes  of  lit- 
tle children  to  whom,  not  nourishing  food 
alone  but  even  food  enough  to  stay  the 
pangs  of  hunger,  is  a  luxury. 

These  familiar  feelings,  roused,  as  always, 
by  the  common  contrasts  of  life,  which  one 
follows  in  close  study  through  bewildering 
complexities  of  casual  relations,  were  dom- 
inant, from  the  new  point  of  view,  as  the 
outcome  of  patent  facts.  Superficial  and 
undiscriminating,  and  yet  most  real  and 
living,  is  the  thought  of  the  actual  work- 
man, as  his  mind  responds  to  the  obvious 
leading  of  the  things  he  sees.  I  was  glad 
at  this  point  that  Albert  was  not  with  me. 
A  few  minutes  later  I  deeply  regretted  his 
absence. 

The  minister  had  begun  his  sermon.  I 
scarcely  heard  the  opening  sentences,  so 
oppressed  was  my  mind  with  the  work- 
man's sense  of  the  ruthless  PhiHstinism  of 
this  phase  of  modern  Christianity.  It  was 
the  preacher's  tone  which  first  attracted 
me.  There  was  quiet  in  it  and  a  great  re- 
serve, and  he  spoke  as  a  pastor  who  holds 
earnest  conversation  with  his  flock.  I  was 
all  attention  in  a  moment,  and  I  .saw  that 
I  listened  to  a  man  who  knew  his  fellow- 
men,  and  whose  words  made  strong  appeal 
to  their  intelligence. 

It  was  as  though  he  spoke  from  a  heart 
well-nigh  broken  with  personal  grief,  but 
chastened  to  new  love,  and  truth,  and  ten- 
derness, by  the  sorrow  which  it  had  borne. 

He  was  speaking  of  the  needs  of  men, 
and  through  his  thoughts  there  breathed  a 
knowledge  of  the  weltsclwierz  of  to-day, 
and  deep  sympathy  with  it.  There  was  no 
weak  ignoring  of  the  difficulties  of  honest 
doubt,  and  no  false  claims  for  the  basis  of 
belief;  and,  when  he  spoke  of  the  awful  suf- 
fering of  our  time,  his  words  were  true  to 
the  high  dignity  of  man  through  the  infi- 
nite consequences  of  free  choice  in  his  life 
upon  the  earth.  His  appeal  was  no  emo- 
tional blending  of  the  false  and  true, 
wherewith  to  bhnd  men's  eyes  to  the  eter- 
nal verities,  and  to  cause  to  rest  lightly  upon 
comfortable  consciences  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  one's  fellows,  but 
rather  the  sure  claim  of  clear  conviction 
which  comes  from  out  the  facts  of  daily 
life  seen  in  the  light  of  their  true  meaning. 

The  effect  upon  his  hearers  was  unmis- 
takable. I  was  unaware  of  it  for  a  time, 
so  engrossed  was  I  in  the  speaker's  words, 
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and  in  the  strongly  human  personality  of 
the  man,  but  by  degrees  1  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  all  about  me  were  listeners  as 
eagerly  intent  as  I.  The  sense  of  hardened, 
pampered,  Philistinism  gave  way  before 
the  overwhelming  consciousness  of  a  sym- 
pathetic unity  of  thought  and  feehng.  In- 
different to  the  vital  needs  of  the  world  and 
to  the  pressing  problems  of  its  life  ?  No 
emotion  could  have  been  farther  from  these 
men  and  women,  the  intensity  of  whose  in- 
terest could  be  felt  in  almost  an  agony  of 
breathless  attention  to  the  sober  truthful- 
ness of  the  minister.  The  very  stillness  was 
charged  with  mute  appeal  for  guidance 
from  hearts  wrung  with  the  hurt  of  the 
world  and  pleading  for  some  useful  outlet 
to  the  tide  of  generous  feeling.  It  was  as 
though  distress  had  ceased  to  be  for  them 
the  visible  sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  had 
grown,  through  the  deepening  sense  of 
brotherhood,  into  an  anguish  of  their  own, 
which  must  find  healing  in  forms  of  effective 
helpfulness.  Very  clearly  dawned  the  con- 
viction that,  if  one  could  but  point  out  to 
the  members  of  this  waiting  company  some 
"way,"  "something  to  do,"  which  would 
square  well  with  their  practical  business 
sense  of  things,  instant  and  unmeasured 
would  be  their  response  for  the  furthering 
of  an  end  which  would  work  them  such 
glad  relief ! 

From  the  church  my  destination  was  the 
meeting  of  the  Socialists.  But  not  imme- 
diately, for  I  stopped  on  the  way  at  the 
well-known  haunt  in  Madison  Street  for 
the  usual  Sunday  dinner. 

By  this  time  I  had  attended  several  of 
the  Socialists'  meetings,  and  had  come  to 
know  personally  a  number  of  the  members 
of  the  order,  and  I  was  not  surprised,  upon 
taking  a  seat  in  the  restaurant,  to  catch 
sight  of  three  Socialists  who  were  nodding 
pleasantly  to  me  from  a  neighboring  table. 
One  was  the  broad-minded  Pedler,  whose 
good  impression  made  in  the  first  speech  of 
his  which  I  had  heard  was  heightened  by 
all  my  later  knowledge  of  him.  Another  I 
had  learned  to  know  as  a  near  approach 
to  my  original  preconception  of  a  revolu- 
tionary. He  was  a  Communistic  Anar- 
chist, and  just  what  peculiar  variation  of 
individual  belief  it  was  which  led  him  to 
ally  himself  with  the  Socialists  I  could  nev- 
er make  clearly  out. 

It  puzzled  me  not  a  little  ;   for,  by  this 


time  I  had  thoroughly  in  mind  the  fun- 
damental fact  that  Socialism  and  An- 
archy, as  two  schools  of  social  doctrine, 
are  at  the  very  poles  of  hostile  opposition 
to  each  other.  And,  if  I  may  judge  from 
the  little  that  I  have  seen  and  heard  be- 
tween them,  the  vituperative  heat  of  their 
controversies  is  ecjualled  only  1  )y  the  warmth 
and  malignancy  which  has  marked  the 
history  of  theological  debate. 

I  soon  learned  that  Socialist  and  An- 
archist are  not  interchangeable  terms,  t(; 
be  used  with  light  indifference  in  de- 
scribing the  general  advocate  of  revolu- 
tion against  estal)lished  order.  Indeed,  to 
my  great  surprise,  I  fcjund  that  a  policy  of 
active,  aggressive  revolution  among  these 
men  had  almost  no  adherents.  Certainly 
none  among  the  Socialists,  for  they  repu- 
diated the  bare  suggestion  of  violence  as 
being  wholly  inadequate  and  absurd,  and 
pinned  their  faith  instead  to  what  they 
called  the  "natural  processes  of  evolution." 
These,  to  their  belief,  would,  in  any  case, 
work  out  the  appointed  ends  with  men,  but 
their  operation  could  be  stimulated  by  ed- 
ucation, they  said,  and  helped  on  by  or- 
ganized effort  toward  the  achievement  of 
manifest  destiny  in  the  highly  centralized 
and  perfected  order  which  is  to  result  from 
the  common  ownership  and  administration 
by  all  the  people  of  all  land  and  capital 
used  in  production  and  distribution,  for  the 
common  good  of  all. 

And  even  among  the  Anarchists  the 
upholders  of  a  policy  of  bloody  revolt 
against  social  order  were  rare.  Most  of 
those  whom  I  came  to  know  were  distinct- 
ly of  a  metaphysical  turn  of  mind.  It  was 
easy  to  trace  their  intellectual  kinship  with 
the  Physiocrats  of  the  last  century,  in  their 
implicit  confidence  in  the  universal  efficacy 
of  laisscz  fa'ur.  Their  views,  reduced  to 
simplest  terms,  seemed  to  take  the  form  of 
the  epigram — that  '  the  cure  for  the  evils 
of  freedom  is  more  freedom.'  The  re- 
moval of  all  artificial  restraint  in  the  form 
of  man-made  laws  would  result  eventu- 
ally, to  their  thinking,  in  a  society  as  nat- 
ural and  as  wholesome  as  is  all  physical 
order,  which  is  the  exact  resultant  of  the 
free  play  of  natural  law. 

It  was  the  Socialist's  conception  of  a 
highly  centralized  administration  which 
drove  the  Anarchist  into  a  frenzy  of  vehe- 
ment antatjjonism.     And   it   was  the  An- 
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archist's  laissez  faire  ideal  which  roused 
the  latent  fighting-spirit  of  the  Socialist. 
The  Anarchist  would  maintain  with  stout 
conviction  that  centralized  administration 
is  already  the  core  of  the  malady  of  the 
world,  and  that  our  need  is  for  freedom  in 
the  absence  of  artificial  limitations  wherein 
natural  forces  can  work  their  rightful  ends. 
And  the  Socialist  would  retort,  with  rising 
anger,  that  it  is  from  anarchy — the  ab- 
sence of  wisely  regulated  system — that  the 
world  even  now  suffers  most,  and  that  the 
hope  of  men  lies  in  the  orderly  manage- 
ment of  their  own  affairs  in  the  interests  of 
all,  and  in  the  light  of  the  revelations  of 
science.  They  were  heartily  at  one  in  their 
dislike  for  what  they  were  fond  of  calling 
the  present  '■'bourgeois  society," and  for  the 
existing  rights  of  private  property,  which 
they  regarded  as  its  chiefest  bulwark,  but 
they  parted  company  at  once,  and  with 
sharp  recriminations,  on  the  grounds  of 
their  dislike,  and  of  their  purposes  and 
hopes  for  a  regenerated  state  of  things. 

Such  Anarchists  were  of  the  "  Individ- 
uahstic  "  type.  Not  all  of  those  I  met  were 
so  philosophical,  however.  The  Commu- 
nistic one,  who  was  nodding  at  me  in  a 
friendly  manner  from  a  near  table,  nota- 
bly was  not.  Very  much  the  reverse.  He 
was  for  open  revolution  to  the  death, 
and  he  made  no  secret  of  it.  He  had 
little  patience  for  the  slow  pace  of  evo- 
lution believed  in  by  the  Socialists,  but  he 
had  less,  apparently,  for  the  laissez  faii'e 
conception  of  his  brother  Anarchists.  At 
all  ev^ents,  I  found  him  most  commonly  in 
the  meetings  of  the  former  sect,  where  his 
revolutionary  views  were  frowned  down, 
but  his  invectives  against  society  were  tol- 
erajted  in  a  spirit  of  free  speech,  and  as 
being  warranted  by  the  evils  of  the  exist- 
ing state. 

He  was  a  German,  of  tall,  muscular 
frame,  erect,  square-shouldered,  well- 
poised,  as  a  result  of  long  service,  most 
bitterly  against  his  will,  in  the  Prussian 
Army,  and  he  hated  kings  and  potentates 
and  all  governmental  authority,  with  a 
burning  hatred.  His  was  the  broad-feat- 
ured likeness  of  his  race,  and  his  stiff, 
fair  hair  was  brushed  back  in  straight  lines 
from  a  well -shaped  forehead,  while  his 
beard,  brown  and  streaked  with  white, 
bristled  from  his  lower  face  like  the  bayo- 
nets of  a  scjuare  in  full  formation.      He  was 


a  mechanic  by  trade,  and  a  good  one,  as  1 
had  happened  to  learn. 

The  last  of  the  three,  like  the  Pedler, 
was  a  Socialist,  but  was  very  unlike  his  two 
companions  as  a  man.  My  acquaintance 
among  the  Socialists  had  not  gone  far  be- 
fore I  began  to  observe  that  I  was  meeting 
men  who,  whatever  their  mental  vagaries, 
were  craftsmen  of  no  mean  order.  They 
were  machinists  and  skilled  workmen  most- 
ly, and  some  were  workers  in  sweat-shops. 
All  of  them  had  known  the  full  stress  of  the 
struggle  for  bread,  but  they  were  decidedly 
not  the  in  efficients  of  their  class,  having 
fought  their  way  to  positions  of  some  ad- 
vantage in  the  general  fight. 

Here,  however,  was  an  exception  in 
this  third  "comrade,"  and  I  marvelled  at 
the  rarity  of  his  type.  Incompetence  was 
stamped  on  every  feature.  His  long,  lank, 
flabby  figure,  with  its  disjointed  move- 
ments, suggested  no  virility.  The  hair 
grew  thin  and  blonde  from  his  head  and 
from  his  colorless  face,  and  his  large,  pale- 
blue  eyes  flitted  in  their  movements,  as 
though  there  were  behind  them  not  intel- 
Hgence  enough  to  hold  them  in  fixed  atten- 
tion. The  man's  emotio.nswere  boundless. 
He  had,  moreover,  a  gift  of  utterance,  and, 
when  he  spoke  in  meeting,  it  was  sheer 
feeling  that  expressed  itself  in  words  which 
were  marvellously  void  of  any  sane  con- 
catenation. It  was  a  psychological  phe- 
nomenon, this  public  speech  of  his.  We 
had  premonitory  warnings  of  it,  for  we 
could  see  him  writhing  in  his  seat  when 
his  emotions  were  aroused,  and  starting 
nervously  until  he  had  gained  the  floor, 
when  a  half-suppressed,  general  groan 
would  greet  the  torrent  of  his  sentences, 
which  flowed  directly  from  chaotic  feeling 
which  had  never  reached  his  mind. 

We  four  left  the  restaurant  together, 
and  walked  on  to  Waverley  Hall.  I  fell  in 
with  the  Pedler,  and  from  him  I  was  glad 
to  learn  that  the  Poet  was  to  read  that 
afternoon  his  long-deferred  paper  on  the 
''  Opening  of  the  Exposition  Grounds  on 
Sunday." 

It  was  a  Httle  before  the  appointed  hour 
when  we  reached  the  hall,  but  already  there 
was  promise  of  an  uncommon  meeting. 
The  audience  was  larger  than  usual,  the 
benches  on  both  sides  of  the  central  aisle 
being  well  filled  nearly  to  the  door.  The 
Pedler  and  I  had  some  difficulty  in  find- 
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ing  seats  near  the  front.  More  than  ever 
marked  was  the  atmosphere  of  keen  alert- 
ness, which,  from  the  first,  had  so  attracted 
me  in  the  gatherings  of  the  Sociahsts.  They 
might  be  futile,  but  their  meetings  were 
never  dull.  And,  while  they  could  not  have 
been  more  orderly,  they  might  easily  have 
proved  far  less  engaging  than  they  were, 
had  a  saving  sense  of  humor  been  more 
conspicuously  a  characteristic  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

There  was  a  sense  of  pleasurable  excite- 
ment in  sinking  back  into  my  seat,  whence, 
by  turning  a  little  to  the  right,  I  could  com- 
mand the  hall.  The  afternoon  sun  was 
streaming  through  the  two  large  windows 
in  the  south  end.  The  heavy  draperies, 
looped  up  to  admit  the  light,  were  in  per- 
fect keeping  with  the  carpet  on  the  dais  and 
the  pulpit  chairs  upholstered  with  plush,  on 
one  of  which  sat  the  Leader,  behind  a  read- 
ing-desk. There  were  other  paraphernalia 
of  the  Masonic  lodge  which  habitually 
held  its  meetings  there,  and  among  the 
life-sized  portraits  on  the  walls  was  one  of 
Washington  in  the  full  regalia  of  a  Mason. 
At  small  wooden  tables,  resting  on  the  floor 
at  the  Leader's  right,  sat  a  few  young  re- 
porters, sharpening  their  pencils  in  prepara- 
tion for  any  points  which  could  be  turned 
to  good  account  as  "  copy." 

To  the  pleasure  of  excited  interest  was 
added  the  ease  of  some  familiarity,  for,  be- 
sides the  heads  of  meeting,  I  recognized 
among  the  gathering  company  the  faces  of 
habitues.  In  a  seat  across  the  aisle  the 
Poet  sat  in  earnest  conversation  with  the 
Citizeness,  holding  fast  a  roll  of  manu- 
script in  both  hands.  And  at  the  end  of  the 
bench  behind  them  was  a  young  man  who 
interested  me  far  more  than  any  of  the 
Socialists  whom  I  had  met.  A  long  black 
overcoat  of  cheap  material  concealed  his 
work-worn  garments  to  the  knees,  and  his 
hands,  dark  with  the  dye  of  clothing,  lay 
folded  in  his  lap.  His  face  showed  faint- 
ly the  marks  of  Jewish  origin,  and,  al- 
though he  was  full  three -and-twenty,  he 
bore  a  strange  resemblance  to  the  Christ- 
child  in  Hoffmann's  picture  of  Jesus  Among 
the  Doctors  in  the  Temple. 

Quite  oblivious  to  what  was  passing 
about  him,  he  sat  in  his  usual  mood,  with 
an  expression  of  much  serenity  on  his  pale 
face,  and  his  great,  dark,  luminous  eyes 
glowing  with  the  ardor  of  his  thought. 


I  have  never  lost  the  first  impression 
which  he  made  upon  me  ;  it  was  in  one 
of  these  meetings,  when  an  idle  slur  had 
been  cast  upon  his  race  and  the  I>eader 
had  given  him  an  opportunity  to  rej)ly.  He- 
rose  modestly  to  his  feet,  and  from  the  first 
my  attention  was  riveted  by  the  convinc- 
ing quality  in  his  rich,  deep  voice.  With- 
out a  word  of  cheap  rejoinder,  he  simply 
restated  the  issues  of  debate  in  clear,  in- 
cisive sentences,  which  seemed  to  gather 
force  from  their  broken  English,  until  he 
had  shown  the  entire  irrelevance  of  the  in- 
sulting charge,  even  had  it  been  true. 

1  had  waited  for  him  on  that  afternoon 
at  the  meeting's  end,  and  we  began  an  ac- 
quaintance which  to  me  has  been  of  great 
value.  It  is  easy  to  predict  for  such  a  man 
an  eventual  escape  from  the  bpndage  of  a 
sweat-shop,  but,  inasmuch  as  he  has  been 
held  in  slavery  to  that  work  from  his  ear- 
nest infant  memories  of  a  cnnvded  den 
in  Poland,  where  he  was  born,  I  feel  some 
measure  of  justice  in  naming  him  "  The 
Victim." 

Promptly  on  the  hour  the  Leader  called 
the  meeting  to  order,  and  introduced  the 
Poet,  whose  paper  presented  the  topic  of 
the  day's  debate.  In  a  few  moments  we 
were  all  following  in  close  attention  the 
ready  flow  of  the  poet's  voice  as  it  passed 
with  clear  articulation  over  the  well- chosen 
words  of  his  introductory  sentences.  There 
was  admirable  precision  in  the  statement 
of  the  case  at  issue,  and  we  were  bracing 
om-selves  with  pleasure  for  the  logical  se- 
quences of  detailed  discussion,  when,  to  our 
surprise,  the  Poet  broke  abruptly  from  all 
judicial  treatment  of  his  theme.  At  a  sin- 
gle leap,  he  took  the  ground  that  certainly 
the  Exposition  should  be  accessible  every 
day — that  its  opening  on  Sundays  was  not 
a  subject  for  debate. 

Then  there  followed  a  storm  of  hot  in- 
vective. Christianity  was  assailed  as  the 
giant  superstition  of  historic  civilization, 
still  daring,  to  the  shame  of  high  intelli- 
gence, to  hold  its  fetich  head  aloft  in  the 
light  of  modern  science.  Its  ministers  were 
attacked  as  sycophantic  parasites,  whose 
only  motive,  in  urging  the  closing  of  the 
Fair  on  Sundays,  was  the  fear  of  the  spread 
among  working  people  of  that  enlighten- 
ment which  will  achieve  the  overthrow  of 
capitalistic  society  and  with  it  the  tottenng 
structure  of  the  Church.      Most  of  all,  his 
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bitterness  spent  itself  upon  these  "  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind,"  as  he  called  them, 
who  will  not  themselves  enter  into  a  knowl- 
edge of  a  better  state  nor  suffer  others  to 
enter  in,  and  who  grievously  break  the  law 
of  rest  on  Sundays  in  befooling  their  fel- 
low-men, and  then  live  through  the  remain- 
ing days  in  luxurious  unproductiveness 
upon  the  labor  of  their  dupes. 

What  was  coming  next  we  could  not 
guess,  and  it  seemed  a  long  cry  to  any 
shout  of  exultation  from  all  this,  but  he  ac- 
complished it  with  facihty,  for  his  paper 
closed  with  a  peroration,  wherein  he  rose 
'to  fervid  panegyric  upon  the  increasing  in- 
tellectual emancipation  of  workingmen. 
The  Romish  Church,  he  said,  keeps  many 
of  them  in  bondage  yet,  but  the  Protestant 
organizations  have  all  but  lost  their  hold 
upon  them  ;  and  the  widening  gulf  be- 
tween the  two  great  classes  in  society  has 
left  these  churches  in  the  nakedness  of  their 
true  character,  as  mere  centres  of  the  social 
life  of  the  very  rich  and  of  the  upper  bour- 
geoisie, and  as  a  prop  to  the  social  or- 
der from  which  these  idle  classes  so  richly 
profit,  at  the  merciless  cost  of  the  wage- 
earners. 

Instantly  this  was  accepted  as  the  dom- 
inant note  of  the  meeting.  The  applause 
which  greeted  it  was  genuine  and  pro- 
longed. With  Hght-hearted  disregard  of 
the  subject  appointed  for  debate,  men  be- 
gan ardently  to  speak  to  this  new  theme  : 
Modern  Christianity  a  vast  hypocrisy — a 
cloak  made  use  of  by  vested  interest  to 
conceal  from  the  common  people  the  real 
nature  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  stands. 

But  for  the  masterly  quahties  of  the 
Leader,  who  held  the  meeting  to  strict  par- 
liamentary order,  it  might  have  degen- 
erated into  a  mob.  Men  were  crowding 
one  another  in  their  desire  to  gain  the  floor, 
but  not  for  a  moment  was  the  peaceful  con- 
duct of  the  gathering  disturbed.  With  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  shades  of  social 
beHef  there  represented  and  of  the  person- 
alities of  the  men,  the  Leader  chose  for  rec- 
ognition with  discriminating  justice. 

At  one  moment  an  American  workman 
was  speaking,  a  Socialist  of  the  general 
school  of  Social  Democracy.  There  was 
self-respecting  dignity  about  him  and  a 
calm  reserve  as  he  began. 

The  Christian  Church  served  as  well  as 
any  institution  of  the  capitalistic  order,  he 


said,  to  measure  the  growing  cleavage  be- 
tween the  classes  in  society.  But,  to  his 
mind,  the  paper  of  the  afternoon  had  em- 
phasized unnecessarily  the  existence  of  the 
bourgeoisie  ;  for,  economically  considered, 
there  is  no  longer  a  middle-class  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  vital  questions.  There 
remain  simply  the  capitalists  and  the  pro- 
letarians. The  old  middle-class,  which 
had  made  its  living  by  individual  enter- 
prise, was  fast  being  forced  (by  the  play 
of  natural  laws,  which  showed  themselves 
in  the  increasing  centralization  of  capital) 
out  of  the  possibility  of  successful  com- 
petition with  aggregated  wealth,  and  down, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  level  of  those  who 
can  bring  to  production,  not  land  nor  cap- 
ital, but  merely  their  native  quahties  of 
physical  strength,  or  manual  skill,  or  mental 
abiHty — proletarians,  all  of  them,  wheth- 
er manual  or  intellectual,  and  coming 
surely,  in  the  slow  development  of  evolu- 
tion, to  a  conscious  knowledge  of  their 
community  of  interest  as  against  the  vested 
"  rights  "  of  monopoly  in  the  material  in- 
struments of  production.  But  athwart 
this  path  of  progress  rose  the  hardened 
structure  of  the  Christian  Chiu*ch,  bring- 
ing to  bear  against  it  all  her  temporal 
power  and  the  full  force  of  her  accumu- 
lated superstitions. 

But  now  the  speaker's  calm  deserted 
him,  and,  with  fist  upHfted  in  threatening 
gesture,  and  his  strong,  bronzed  face  work- 
ing with  the  fervor  of  his  hate,  he  cried 
out  against  the  ministers  of  Christ,  who 
preach  to  the  wronged  and  down-trodden 
poor  the  duty  of  patience  with  their  "  di- 
vinely appointed  lot,"  and  who  try  to  soothe 
them  to  blind  submission  with  promises  of 
an  endless  future  of  ecstatic  blessedness, 
when  the  rich  of  this  world  shall  bum  in 
the  unquenchable  fires  of  hell. 

"Oh!  the  fiendishness  of  these  men," he 
shouted,  "  who  hide  from  ignorant  minds 
the  truth,  which  they  themselves  know  full 
well,  that  for  no  mortal  man  is  there  any 
heaven  or  hell  which  he  does  not  realize 
in  the  span  of  his  earthly  history,  and  if 
he  misses  here  the  happiness  to  which  he 
was  rightly  born,  he  misses  it  forever  ! 
And  the  miserable  paltriness  of  their  mo- 
tive in  working  this  cruel  wrong — merely 
that  they  may  exempt  themselves  from 
toil  and  live  in  comfort  upon  the  labor  of 
others,  instead   of  being,  where   most  of 
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them  belong,  out  in  the  open  fields  hoeing 
corn!" 

In  another  moment  a  man  of  widely 
different  cult  was  speaking.  For  some 
time  he  had  been  trying  to  gain  the  floor, 
and  now  the  Leader  recognized  him.  He 
was  a  Christian  Socialist,  chief  spokesman 
of  the  little  band  of  his  persuasion,  who 
were  very  regular  in  their  attendance  up- 
on these  meetings.  An  insignificant  Eng- 
lishman he  was,  whose  h's  transposed  them- 
selves with  consistent  perversity,  and  whose 
general  qualities  of  physique,  and  tone,  and 
manner  reminded  one  strongly  of  the  type 
of  parson  with  weak  lungs  and  a  large 
family  who  is  incumbent  in  out-of-the-way 
English  churches  on  the  Continent.  He 
was  not  wanting  in  pluck  nor  in  a  certain 
strength  of  conviction,  but  the  gentleness 
of  the  dove  was  his  without  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent,  and  the  words  he  spoke,  in 
weak  voice  and  apologetic  manner,  while 
they  would  have  met  with  sympathy  in  a 
company  of  behe  vers  whose  emotions  were 
already  stirred,  served  here  only  to  inflame 
the  antagonisms  of  men  whose  views  were 
stoutly  materialistic. 

The  Communistic  Anarchist  was  the 
first  to  rise  when  the  Christian  Socialist  sat 
down,  and  the  Leader  gave  to  him  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor.  There  was  the  power 
of  primal  force  in  the  suppressed  passion 
of  the  man,  and  joined  to  this  the  exciting 
struggle  of  a  human  will  in  keeping  rage 
in  bounds.  His  heavy  frame  heaved  with 
paroxysms  of  volcanic  wrath,  and  the  sib- 
ilants of  English  speech,  augmented  by 
the  z's  in  Teutonic  struggle  to  bring  forth 
sounds,  came  hissing  and  sputtering 
through  his  teeth  from  a  tongue  which 
could  not  frame  words  fast  enough  for  his 
impatience. 

I  have  no  power  to  reproduce  his  ac- 
tual sentences,  and  at  best  I  can  but  sug- 
gest the  purport  of  his  talk,  which  was  in 
full  sympathy  with  most  of  what  had  gone 
before : 

"  God  a  decaying  myth,  and  the  Bible 
a  silly  legend,  and  Jesus  a  good  man  see- 
ing some  human  truth,  but  gone  mad  in 
the  credulous  ignorance  of  his  age,  and 
dead  these  two  thousand  years,  and  Chris- 
tianity a  hoary  superstition,  made  use  of  in 
its  last  days  by  bourgeois  civilization  to  stay 
off  a  little  longer  its  own  fateful  day  of 
reckoning  !     And  here  is  a  man,  who  calls 


himself  a  Socialist,  who  dares  to  Ijring  i)e- 
fore  us  this  enfeebled  monster  of  worn- 
out  faith,  which  has  been  the  tyrant  of 
the  poor  from  the  moment  of  gaining  tem- 
poral power,  trying  to  hide  its  oppres- 
sions under  a  guise  of  so-called  charity  ! 
It  has  been,  too,  from  the  beginning  the 
stubbornest  foe  of  scientific  knowledge, 
and  even  now,  in  the  last  hour  of  its  heart- 
less cruelties,  employs  its  utmost  craft  to 
put  off  the  manifest  dawn  of  freedom  to 
the  workers." 

Breaking  through  the  forced  restraint  of 
the  beginning,  his  feelings  bore  him  in  re- 
sistless course  until,  in  the  full  sweep  of  his 
long  arms,  his  fingers  were  clutching  wildly 
at  the  empty  air,  and  his  blood-shot  eyes 
were  rolling  in  a  frenzy,  and  his  hair  stood 
straight  on  end,  while  his  voice,  rose  to  its 
highest  pitch  in  fierce  scorn  and  denuncia- 
tion. 

The  hall  was  still  ec^hoing  to  the  roar, 
when  a  scattered  number  of  us  were  on  our 
feet,  straining  forward  in  our  efforts  to 
catch  the  Leader's  eye.  The  Victim  was 
recognized,  and  almost  immediately  the 
meeting  began  to  feel  the  calming  effect  of 
a  cool,  conciliatory  mind.  Clearness  was 
highly  characteristic  of  the  Victim's  mental 
processes,  and,  as  his  ideas  slowly  framed 
themselves,  in  translation  to  English  from 
the  native  language  in  which  he  thought, 
they  took  on  a  charming  piquancy  and  pre- 
cision, in  the  oddest  mixtures  of  strange 
idioms  and  bookish  phrases  and  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  common  slang. 

"  The  assigned  subject  for  debate  this 
afternoon,"  he  was  saying  (in  a  paraphrase 
which  wholly  lacks  his  strongly  individual 
character),  "  is  one  which  opens  up  ques- 
tions of  great  economic  value  and  impor- 
tance. It  is  a  pity,  it  seems  to  me.  that  the 
time  has  been  consumed  in  a  discussion  of 
side  issues,  rather  than  of  the  fundamental 
question  of  the  observance  of  Sunday  as  an 
economic  institution,  and  the  relation  borne 
to  that  great  issue  by  the  present  agitation 
over  the  openingof  the  Exposition  grounds 
on  Sundays.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
this  is  a  meeting  of  Socialists.  Freedom  of 
speech  is  one  of  our  cardinal  beliefs.  But 
a  freedom  of  speech  which  ignores  the  sul)- 
ject  appointed  for  debate  would  make  bet- 
ter use  of  its  liberty  by  asking  for  a  par- 
ticular afternoon  to  be  devoted  to  the 
theme  which  it  wishes  to  discuss. 
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"  Not  only  has  the  talk  of  to-day  been 
wide  of  the  mark,  but  it  has  been  out  of 
harmony  with  the  genius  of  Socialism.  I 
am  proud  to  own  myself  a  Scientific  So- 
cialist, and  a  disciple  of  Karl  Marx.  To 
my  way  of  thinking,  there  can  be  no  veri- 
fied truth  which  the  mind  of  man  can  ac- 
cept as  such  aside  from  the  established  re- 
sults of  naturalistic  science.  I,  therefore, 
attach  no  more  value  to  Christianity,  as  an 
authoritative  source  of  truth,  than  I  do  to 
the  sacred  writings  of  my  race.  Both  are 
merely  historical  facts,  to  be  dealt  with  pre- 
cisely as  are  all  the  facts  of  history.  This 
afternoon,  however,  they  have  been  dealt 
with  in  a  spirit  of  intolerance,  as  malignant 
and  uncompromising  as  the  spirit  which 
is  charged  against  historic  Christianity.  It 
will  be  well  for  us  who  profess  Socialism  to 
be  on  our  guard,  lest  there  grow  up  among 
us  an  intolerance  bred  of  dogmatic  science, 
which  may  prove  in  the  future  as  destruc- 
tive of  free  thought  and  of  true  progress 
as  has  proved  in  the  past  the  bigotry  of 
dogmatic  theology." 

It  was  now  well  past  the  ordinary  time 
for  adjourning.  The  Leader  announced 
the  fact,  and  I  feared  that  he  meant  to  call 
for  a  motion  to  adjourn  without  making  his 
usual  closing  speech.  It  was  his  habit  to 
sum  up  the  discussion,  and  we  always  looked 
forward  to  that  address,  for  the  Leader  had 
the  gift  of  speech  and  a  liking  for  it,  and 
a  knowledge,  moreover,  of  the  minds  of 
Socialists  which  was  by  no  means  common. 
There  was  little  of  the  declamatory  in  his 
habitual  speaking,  and  he  lacked  the  ana- 
lytical skill  of  some  of  the  other  members, 
but  he  had  a  shrewd  perception  of  the  dra- 
matic, and  he  could  make  use  of  it  to 
striking  purpose.  He  had  been  born  and 
bred  a  workingman,  and  was  an  artisan  of 
much  ability,  and  he  knew  thoroughly  the 
workmen's  point  of  view.  I  have  watched 
him  play  upon  their  feelings  with  the  skill 
of  a  native  orator. 

He  spoke  now  in  high  commendation  of 
what  The  Victim  had  said,  and  deplored 
the  fact  that  the  afternoon  had  passed 
without  discussion  of  the  appointed  theme. 
As  a  Socialist, he  regretted,  he  said,  that  the 
talk  had  taken  the  form  of  an  attack  upon 
Christianity.  Such  a  spirit  was  directly  coun- 
ter to  the  tolerance  of  Socialism.  For  his 
own  part,  although  he  had  been  brought  up 
under  the  influence  of  the   Protestant  re- 


ligion, he  found  himself  very  httle  in  sym- 
pathy with  modern  Christianity.  Super- 
naturalism  he  was  willing  to  regard  as  a 
question  apart,  and  as  being  entitled  to  fair, 
dispassionate  discussion,  but  the  Christian 
Church,  as  a  practical  embodiment  of  the 
teachings  of  its  founder,  he  felt  justified 
in  judging  in  the  light  of  every-day  facts, 
and  in  their  light  he  was  free  to  say  that 
Christianity  was  a  failure. 

"Let  us  take  an  illustration,"  he  went 
on.  "  A  very  urgent  problem  in  our  city 
just  now  is  that  of '  the  unemployed. '  Cer- 
tain of  the  newspapers  have  made  a  care- 
ful investigation  in  the  last  few  weeks,  and 
the  result  of  their  inquiry  shows  that,  with- 
in the  city  limits  to-day,  there  are  at  least 
30,000  men  out  of  work.  There  may  be 
50,000  but  the  first  estimate  is  well  within 
the  truth. 

"  It  is  a  matter  primarily  of  supply  and 
demand.  Among  these  idle  men  there 
maybe  many  inefficients  and  many  chronic 
loafers,  and  many  who,  from  one  cause  and 
another,  are  incapable  of  effective  work. 
But  the  nature  of  the  present  status  is 
unaffected  by  these  considerations.  It 
means,  in  its  last  analysis,  that  the  local 
labor  market  is  overstocked  to  the  extent 
of  30,000  men.  However  willing  to  work, 
and  however  efficient  as  workmen  they 
might  be,  these  men,  or  their  equivalent  in 
number,  under  existing  conditions,  would 
invariably  find  themselves  unemployed. 

"And  how  does  the  Christian  Church 
among  us  hold  itself  in  relation  to  this  prob- 
lem? Its  members  profess  themselves  the 
disciples  of  '  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,' 
whom  they  call '  divine.'  He  said  of  Him- 
self that  '  He  had  not  where  to  lay  His 
head,'  and  He  was  the  first  Sociahst  in  His 
teaching  of  universal  brotherhood. 

'*  His  followers  build  gorgeous  temples 
to  His  worship  in  our  city,  and  out  of  the 
fear,  apparently,  that  some  of  the  shelter- 
less waifs,  whom  He  taught  them  to  know 
as  brothers  and  who  are  in  the  very  plight 
their  Master  was,  should  lay  their  weary 
heads  upon  the  cushioned  seats,  they  keep 
the  churches  tight  locked  through  six  days 
of  the  week,  and  then  open  them  on  one 
day  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  praising 
that  Master's  name ! 

"  Nor  is  this  condition  truer  of  Chicago 
than  it  is  of  any  large  industrial  centre  in 
this  country,  or  even  in  all  Christendom," 
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he  went  on,  warming  to  his  theme  as  the  in- 
tently listening  company  hailed  vociferous- 
ly the  name  of  the  Redeemer  as  the  tirst 
teacher  of  Socialism.  "Only  last  week 
news  came  from  London  that  the  unem- 
ployed there  had  grown  to  an  army  of 
100,000  men.  Picturing  the  horror  of  it, 
and  the  suffering,  and  the  awful  degrada- 
tion, not  in  these  men  alone,  but  among 
the  women  and  children  whom  they  repre- 
sent !  Cold,  and  hunger,  and  the  ravages 
of  disease  were  bad  enough,  in  the  ferocity 
of  this  inclement  winter  ;  but  imagine,  if 
you  can,  the  pitiless  despair  which  is  eating 
the  hearts  out  of  these  our  brothers,  and 
then  tell  me  whether  we  have  not  here  a 
fairly  good  imitation  of  the  hell  where 
'the  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched.' 

*•  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  Christ 
were  to  appear  in  the  heart  of  that  '  Chris- 
tian' city.  Most  certainly  He  would  be 
found  among  the  poor,  ministering  to  their 
needs,  and  comforting  them  in  their  sor- 
rows, and  bringing  life  and  hope  among 
them.  I  can  imagine  His  perplexity  at 
sight  of  the  man-inflicted  suffering  and  deg- 
radation, and  the  Godless  tyranny  of  men 
over  their  brother  men,  in  the  very  strong- 
hold of  Christianity  and  2,000  years  after 
He  had  taught  that,  under  the  Fatherhood 
of  God,  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  to  all  who  have 
need  of  our  sympathy  and  help. 

"  I  hear  Him  ask  in  His  amazement  for 
some  authoritative  head  of  the  brotherhood 
which  He  estabHshed  upon  earth.  I  hear 
men  tell  Him  that  He  must  see  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  I  watch  Him  as 
He  picks  His  way  to  the  palace  of  the 
Archbishop,  along  narrow  streets  which 
thunder  to  the  din  of  mammon-worship  and 
are  blackened  with  the  smoke  from  off  its 
countless  altars,  seeing  everywhere  the  hid- 
eous contrasts  between  rich  and  poor,  and 
the  fives  of  His  toiling  ones  worn  out  in 
ceaseless  labor. 

"  Weighed  down  with  the  heartless  mis- 
ery of  the  world,  I  see  Him  stand  patiently 
at  the  palace-gate.  A  footman  in  rich 
livery  answers  to  His  knock. 

**  *  I  would  see  the  Archbishop,'  says  the 
Christ. 

"  '  And  who  shall  I  say  wishes  to  see  his 
Lordship?'   asks  the  flunky. 

"  '  Tell  him  that  his  Master  is  at  the  gate.' 


*' '  Oh,'  replies  the  servant,  '  but  hLs  Lord- 
ship has  no  "  master  "  ;  he  is  the  primate 
of  all  Kngland  !  '  " 

Here  the  speaker  abruptly  ceased,  but 
for  that  gathered  company  the  picture  was 
complete,  and  the  cheers  with  which  the 
hall  had  rung  at  the  mention  of  Christ,  the 
social  teacher,  were  changed  to  hisses 
against  the  church  which  calls  itself  by 
His  name. 

On  the  crowded  stairs,  as  we  descended 
to  the  street,  I  found  myself  beside  a  young 
German  mechanic  whose  acquaintance  I 
had  made  in  these  meetings.  My  knowl- 
edge of  him  was  limited  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  Sociafist  and  was  employed  in  a  large 
factory  on  the  North  Side. 

''  What  are  you  going  to  do,  this  even- 
mg?"  he  asked,  after  our  exchange  of 
greetings. 

"  I  have  no  definite  plan,"  I  said. 

"Then  come  home  with  me,"  he  sug- 
gested, and  I  assented  gladly. 

We  were  a  long  time  getting  there,  but 
when,  at  last,  we  reached  his  door,  the 
journey  was  quickly  forgotten.  As  flat  as 
the  untroubled  sea,  the  open  prairie  lay 
about  us,  browned  and  seared  by  frosts  and 
gleaming  faindy  under  the  winter  stars. 
Long  parallels  of  street-lamps,  cutting  one 
another  at  right  angles,  marked  the  out- 
lines of  city  "blocks,"  and  threw  into 
stronger  relief  the  deep  black  of  clustered 
trees  and  the  forms  of  lonely  cottages  with 
lights  glancing  dimly  from  their  windows. 

When  my  friend  opened  the  door  of  his 
house,  there  was  nothing  in  the  domestic 
scene  which  met  us  to  suggest  the  home 
of  a  revolutionary.  It  was  the  typical  home, 
rather,  of  the  prosperous  American  work- 
man. The  living-room,  which  we  entered, 
was  aglow  with  light,  and  redolent  of  dry, 
unwholesome,  excessive  heat  from  a  closed 
iron  stove,  and  it  seemed  at  first  to  be  al- 
ready crowded  by  occupants.  The  wife 
was  standing  over  a  cradle,  in  which  she 
softly  rocked  her  baby,  whose  sleep  was  un- 
disturbed by  the  conversadon  between  two 
young  men  of  the  family.  An  old  couple, 
seated  in  easy  chairs,  were  reading  to  them- 
selves, and  formed  a  feature  of  the  picture 
that  fitted  well  with  the  books  which  stood 
ranged  in  swinging  brackets  on  the  wall. 
There  was  the  usual  floral  paper,  with  a 
border  sad  enough  to  move  one  to  tears, 
and    the   worsted    tidies,   and    tlie   prints 
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wherein  sentimentality  has  so  long  and  so 
often  posed  as  sentiment.  But  the  plain, 
rough  furniture  was  redeemed  by  the  marks 
of  long  usefulness,  and  the  room,  as  a  whole, 
had  all  the  cosey  homeliness  of  fitness  to 
those  whom  it  served. 

Soon  we  were  seated  at  supper,  and  the 
family,  accustomed,  apparently,  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  stranger  brought  home  from  the 
meeting,  left  my  friend  and  me  to  our  own 
discussion  of  Socialistic  themes.  I  found 
this  deeply  interesting,  for  my  host  was 
finely  representative  of  the  views  of  the 
majority  of  the  Socialists  whom  I  saw 
at  Waverley  Hall.  In  the  main  he  was  a 
Social  Democrat.  His  economic  views 
were  drawn,  I  found,  entirely  from  Karl 
Marx.  ''  Das  Kapitar'  was  his  Bible,  and 
he  seemed  to  know  it  by  heart.  To  question 
Marx's  theory  of  value  or  his  treatment  of 
labor  in  relation  to  production  was  blas- 
phemy akin  to  casting  doubt  before  a  de- 
vout behever  upon  the  plenary  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures. 

He  was  a  Socialist  of  serene  tempera- 
ment, with  boundless  faith  in  the  silent  pro- 
cesses of  development.  Propaganda  was 
hysterical  from  his  point  of  view. 

"  There  could  be  no  propaganda  in  be- 
half of  Socialism,"  he  said  to  me,  "  one 
hundredth  part  so  effective  as  the  un- 
checked activity  of  men  who  imagine  them- 
selves the  bulwarks  of  social  order  and  the 
bitterest  foes  of  Sociahsm.  We  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  increasing  centraHzation 
of  capital.  The  opposition  to  "  trusts  "  and 
the  like  comes  mainly  from  the  bow^geoisie^ 
who  feel  themselves  being  forced  out  of  in- 
dependent business.  We  Socialists  are  al- 
ready of  the  proletariat,  and  we  see  clearly 
that  all  trusts  and  syndicates  are  the  in- 
evitable forerunners  of  still  greater  central- 
ization. The  men  who  are  employing  their 
rare  abilities  in  ehminating  the  useless 
wastes  of  competitive  production,  by  uni- 
fying its  administration  and  control,  and  so 
reducing  greatly  the  cost  of  the  finished  ar- 
ticle, and  who  are  perfecting  the  machin- 
ery of  transportation  and  distribution  by 
like  unity  of  administration,  are  doing  far 
more  in  a  year  to  bring  about  a  co-opera- 
tive organization  of  society  than  we  could 
do,  by  preaching  the  theory  of  collectiv- 
ism, in  a  hundred  years. 

"  The  collectivist  order  of  society  may 
be  distant,  but.  at  least,  we  have  this  com- 


fort— that  the  day  of  the  old  individualist, 
anarchical  order  is  past.  We  can  never 
return  to  it.  The  centralization  of  capital 
has  proved  the  inadequacy  of  all  that,  in  the 
present  stage  of  progress.  We  have  no 
choice  but  to  go  on  to  further  centraliza- 
tion, and  the  logical  outcome  must  be 
eventually,  not  the  monopoly  of  every- 
thing by  a  few,  but  the  common  ownership 
of  all  land  and  capital  by  all  the  people." 


It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  next  morn- 
ing that  I  chanced  to  meet,  in  the  thick  of 
a  sweat-shop  region  of  the  West  Side,  an 
old  acquaintance  of  the  SociaHst  meetings. 
"  The  Unionist  "  I  shall  call  him,  for  he 
had  much  to  do  with  organizing  the  work- 
ers in  sweat-shops  into  labor-unions.  A 
victim  of  the  sweaters  himself,  earning  his 
Hving  at  a  sewing-machine  in  a  densely 
crowded  shop,  he  yet  managed  to  get 
about  among  the  other  victims  and  further 
their  organization.  More  than  once  he  had 
taken  me  with  him  on  his  rounds,  and  I 
had  grown  familiar  with  the  sight  of  rooms, 
in  all  the  poorer  sections  of  the  city  where 
the  rent  is  relatively  low,  turned  into  fac- 
tories on  a  small  scale  for  the  manufacture 
of  ready-made  garments. 

And  this  idea  of  miniature  factories  is 
really  the  key  to  the  situation.  The  in- 
dustry of  ready-made  clothing  is  an  enor- 
mous one,  involving  miUions  of  dollars  of 
invested  capital,  and  competition  among 
the  merchants  is  very  keen.  The  dif- 
ference of  a  fraction  of  a  cent  in  the  cost 
of  production,  by  the  piece,  of  a  given  gar- 
ment may  mean  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss  in  the  whole  output.  Cheap- 
ness of  production  is,  therefore,  of  the  first 
necessity. 

Merchants  of  the  greatest  executive 
ability  and  highest  efficiency  are  able  to 
secure  the  maximum  of  cheap  production 
through  the  legitimate  factory  system. 
Men  of  less  business  ability,  in  order  to 
compete  successfully,  avoid  the  factory 
system  of  production  and  make  use  of  the 
sweat-shops  instead.  The  sweat-shop  is, 
therefore,  in  a  single  word,  an  evasion, 
under  the  stress  of  competition,  of  the  fac- 
tory system  of  production. 

There  are  few  industries  which  could 
profit  any  longer  by  this  system  as  opposed 
to  that  of  the  factorv,  but  the  maiuifiu  tiire 
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of  ready-made  clothing  is  an  exception  ; 
and,  in  it,  the  less  fit  to  survive  are  sure  to 
take  advantage  of  the  sweat-shops,  until 
they  have  been  driven  out  of  the  business 
altogether  by  those  whose  sui)erior  abilities 
enable  them  to  undersell  the  product  of  the 
shops  with  the  product  of  legitimate  fac- 
tories. 

The  manufacturer  who  makes  use  of  the 
factory  system  at  once  subjects  himself  to 
certain  regulations.  His  work-rooms  must 
show  a  certain  cubic  area  to  every  opera- 
tive employed  ;  certain  sanitary  provisions 
must  be  regarded  ;  children  under  a  cer- 
tain age  must  not  be  set  to  work,  and  a 
prescribed  number  of  hours  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  Hmit  of  the  working  day. 

But  the  manufacture  of  ready-made 
clothing  lends  itself  to  an  easy  escape  from 
all  this.  Instead  of  having  his  work  done 
in  a  factory,  subject  to  wholesome  but 
costly  restrictions,  a  merchant  may  give  it 
out  to  the  lowest  bidders  among  the  sweat- 
ers. These  men  take  it  to  their  homes,  and 
secure  there  the  services  of  their  wives  and 
children,  and  employ  the  families  of  their 
neighbors.  Thousands  of  rooms  are  thus 
closely  packed  with  workers  who  have 
underbid  one  another  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  until,  in  the  cheapest  quarters 
available,  without  regard  to  light  and  air, 
and  decent  sanitation,  the  work  is  hur- 
ried forward  at  feverish  haste  by  human 
wretches  whose  utmost  toil  through  exces- 
sive hours  can  often  earn  them  little  more 
than  the  means  of  bare  subsistence. 

The  Unionist  was  leading  me  in  a  brisk 
walk  through  a  labyrinth  of  city  squalor. 
Over  unswept  wooden  pavements  we 
passed,  along  uncleaned,  wooden  streets,  in 
whose  broken  surfaces  lay  heaps  of  decay- 
ing garbage.  AVooden  houses  for  the  most 
part  flanked  the  way,  hideous,  blackened 
shanties  which  leaned  grotesquely  on  in- 
secure foundations,  with  rickety  flights  of 
broken  steps  clinging  to  the  buildings' 
sides,  where,  on  warmer  days,  the  teeming 
population  can  be  seen  overflowing  from 
work-rooms  and  sewing  ceaselessly,  even 
in  their  search  for  fresh  air. 

Opening  directly  upon  the  black  rot  of 
crumbling  pavements  were  the  steep  de- 
scents to  dark  cellars  which  undermine 
these  reeking  hovels.  From  many  of  them, 
as  we  passed,  came  the  hot  breath  of  fur- 
naces laden  with  the  wholesome  smell  of 


baking  bread.  These  were  the  under- 
ground bakeries  of  the  region,  and  down 
their  wooden  steps,  whose  surfaces  were 
buried  under  layers  of  hardened  filth,  were 
ranged  the  great  round  loaves  of  dark 
bread  on  which  this  population  largely 
hves.  While  through  the  open  doors,  which 
admitted  freely  the  floating  germs  from  off 
the  putrid  streets,  we  caught  glim[)ses  of 
baking-tins  full  of  soft  muflins  ready  for  the 
oven,  and  bakers  in  white  dress  who  moved 
about  in  the  gloomy,  fetid  air  over  floors 
strewn  with  ashes  and  the  crumpled  shells 
of  eggs  and  crumbs  of  unbaked  dough. 

Mingling  in  the  squalid  crowds  ui)on  the 
streets  were  other  figures  peculiar  to  the 
scene.  Women  they  were  for  the  most 
part,  with  ragged,  faded  shawls  tied  round 
their  heads  and  falling  over  their  shoulders, 
and  hmp  skirts  dangling  about  their  legs 
and  brushing  the  surface  slime  of  the  pave- 
ments. Some  upon  their  shoulders,  and 
others  in  Oriental  fashion  upon  their  heads, 
they  bore  large  bundles  of  clothing  which 
had  been  cut  at  the  great  dealers'  sh()i)s, 
and  which  they  were  taking  now  to  be 
made  up  in  the  sweaters'  dens. 

The  Unionist  was  talking  rapidly,  almost 
vehemently,  at  my  side,  with  the  swift,  ner- 
vous gesticulation  of  his  race,  for  he  was 
a  young  Polish  Jew,  of  short,  sturdy  figure, 
with  wiry  black  hair  and  eyes  which  were 
like  burnished  coals.  The  scenes  about  us, 
which  were  far  more  interesting  to  me,  con- 
cerned him  not  at  all  in  contrast  with  the 
delight  he  felt  in  picturing  the  outcome  of 
political  change.  Like  so  many  of  the 
Socialists  whom  I  met,  he  was  an  admi- 
rable workman,  and  thoroughly  practical  in 
his  views  of  life,  and  hugely  energetic  and 
efficient  in  the  organization  of  his  trades- 
union  ;  but  yet  he  was  possessed,  as  most 
of  them  are,  of  a  strange  faculty  of  living 
intensely  at  times  in  dreams  of  a  fulfilment 
of  preconceptions  of  another  social  order. 
He  was  hard  at  it  now,  and  was  completely 
blind  to  the  significant  facts  about  us. 
With  an  amazing  acquaintance  with  con- 
temporaneous political  history,  he  had  been 
sketching  for  me  what  he  regarded  as  a 
great  economic  revolution  in  America.  The 
drift  of  what  he  said  was  simply  that  in  this 
country,  from  colonial  days  to  the  present, 
the  middle-class,who  are  the  small  owners 
of  land  and  capital,  have  been  the  main 
sup[)ort  of  the  society  in  which  we   have 
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lived,  and  that  the  chief  strength  of  the 
middle-class  has  been  the  farmer. 

In  every  movement  in  this  country 
wherein  the  wage-earners  have  sought  for 
separate  political  action  in  their  own  inter- 
ests, they  have  invariably  found  the  farming 
classes  in  opposition  to  them  and  support- 
ers of  conservatism.  But  there  are  marked 
indications  of  a  change,  he  went  on.  The 
farming  classes  are  no  longer  economically 
independent,  in  the  sense  of  owning  their 
land  and  capital,  but  are  tenants  of  the 
capitalists  who  hold  their  mortgages.  And, 
with  this  change  in  economic  standing, 
they  have  begun  to  find  that  their  interests 
lie,  not  in  maintaining  rights  of  private 
property,  which  have  robbed  them  of  their 
own,  but  in  joining  forces  with  all  wage- 
earners  to  bring  about  a  state  of  things 
wherein  property  shall  be  a  monopoly 
of  all. 

And  having  touched  once  more  in  pro- 
phetic spirit  the  beatific  vision  of  the  So- 
cialist, he  waxed  eloquent  in  high  praise  of 
it,  and  then  turned  to  me  with  an  impatient: 

"  Can't  you  see  it,  Comrade  Vikoff — 
can't  you  see  it  ?  " 

He  sympathized  with  me  as  one  of  the 
countless  seekers  for  employment  in  the 
city,  and  he  had  cultivated  me  because  of 
my  interest  in  the  meetings.  Really  ad- 
mirable in  their  sincerity  were  his  patient 
efforts  to  convert  me  to  Socialism;  and 
when,  at  last,  he  gave  me  up,  1  am  sure 
that  it  was  from  the  conviction  that  he  was 
dealing  with  a  mind  hopelessly  Philistine, 
whose  constant  appeal  to  dry  facts  marked 
it  as  wholly  incapable  of  appreciation  of  the 
charming  theory  of  human  perfectability. 

We  turned  now  and  passed  down  a  flight 
of  wooden  steps  to  the  basement  of  a  small, 
brick  building.  I  knew  that  we  were  go- 
ing into  a  sweater's  den,  for  I  had  visited 
many  of  them  under  the  lead  of  the  Un- 
ionist, and  many  of  them  on  my  own  ac- 
count in  futile  search  for  work. 

There  was  nothing  exceptional  in  this 
one  beyond  the  fact  that,  more  common- 
ly than  in  the  cellar,  I  had  found  the  shops 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  oftener  still  in 
the  upper  stories  of  tenements. 

As  we  neared  the  door,  there  was  the 
usual  sound  of  the  clattering  rush  of  sew- 
ing-machines going  at  high  speed — start- 
ing and  stopping  abrupdy,  at  uneven  in- 
tervals, and  giving  you  the  impression,  in 


the  meantime,  of  racing  furiously  with  one 
another. 

The  opened  door  revealed  the  custom- 
ary sight  of  a  room  perhaps  twenty  feet 
square,  with  daylight  entering  faintly 
through  two  unwashed  windows,  which 
looked  out  upon  the  level  of  the  street. 
The  dampness  showed  itself  in  dew-Hke 
beads  along  the  walls  and  on  the  ceiling, 
which  I  could  easily  reach  as  I  stood 
erect.  In  spite  of  its  being  winter,  the 
dingy  walls  were  dotted  with  black  flies, 
which  swarmed  most  about  a  cooking- 
stove,  over  which,  stirring  a  steaming  pot, 
stood  a  ragged,  dishevelled  woman,  who 
looked  as  though  she  could  never  have 
known  any  but  extreme  old  age.  In  the 
remaining  floor-space  were  crowded  a 
dozen  machines  or  more,  over  which,  in 
the  thick,  unventilated  atmosphere,  were 
the  bending  figures  of  the  workers.  Oil- 
lamps  lit  up  the  inner  recesses  of  the  room, 
and  seemed  to  lend  consistency  to  the  heavy 
air.  From  an  eye  here  and  there,  which 
caught  his  in  a  single  movement,  the 
Unionist  received  a  look  of  recognition, 
but  not  a  head  was  turned  to  see  who  had 
entered,  and  the  whir  of  feverish  work 
went  on,  unchecked  for  an  instant  by  our 
coming. 

While  the  Unionist  was  talking  to  the 
sweater,  I  walked  between  the  close  lines 
of  machines  over  a  floor  covered  with 
deep  accumulations  of  dirt,  and  shreds  of 
cloth,  and  broken  threads,  to  where,  in  a 
corner,  a  group  of  girls  were  sewing.  I'he 
oldest  among  them  may  have  been  twelve, 
and  the  youngest  could  have  been  a  lit- 
tle over  eight,  and  their  wages  averaged 
about  seventy-five  cents  a  week  for  hours 
that  varied  widely  according  to  the  stress 
of  work. 

Near  the  corner  was  a  passage,  and 
through  it  I  could  see  into  a  small  room 
which  had  no  window,  nor  any  opening  but 
the  door  ;  there,  in  perpetual  darkness  lit 
up  by  one  oil-lamp,  was  a  man  who,  for 
twelve  (and  sometimes  fifteen)  hoiu-s  a  day, 
pressed  the  new-made  clothing  for  a  liv- 
ing. 

It  was  ladies'  cloaks  that  the  sewers 
were  making  ;  of  course,  they  worked  by 
the  piece,  and  the  best  among  them  could 
earn  a  dollar  in  the  day,  and  sometimes 
more  by  working  over-time.  They  were 
very  smart-looking  garments,  and  their  air 
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of  jaunty  stylishness  was  a  most  incon- 
gruous intrusion  upon  their  surroundings. 
When  I  asked  the  Unionist  for  whose 
trade  they  were  being  made,  he  seemed 
to  think  nothing  of  the  fact  that  he  men- 
tioned, in  answer,  one  of  the  foremost 
merchant-citizens  of  the  town. 

We  were  on  the  point  of  leaving,  when 
a  heavy  foot-fall  sounded  on  the  wooden 
steps,  and  the  door  opened  to  the  touch 
of  an  inspecting  officer,  whose  glowing 
health  and  neat,  warm  uniform  were  as 
though  a  prosperous  breeze  were  sweeping 
the  stagnant  room.  The  work,  however, 
was  as  unaffected  by  his  coming  as  it  had 
been  by  ours.  Not  a  sewer  noticed  him, 
and  the  stitching  of  machines  went  racing 
on  with  unabated  swiftness.  Only  "  the 
old  man  "  watched  ner\-ously  the  move- 
ments of  the  officer,  as  he  walked  about 
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the  shop,  making  note  of  the  bad  air,  and 
the  filth  upon  the  floors,  and  the  group 
of  little  girls,  and  the  dark,  unventilated 
chamber  beyond. 

The  Unionist  had  caught  me  by  the  arm. 

"  We'll  wait,"  he  said  ;  and  we  stood 
together  in  the  shadow  of  the  open  door. 

Returning  finally  to  the  side  of  the  old 
sweater,  the  officer  handed  him  a  printed 
form. 

"  Vou  nuist  make  out  this  blank,"  he 
said,  "and  have  it  ready  for  me  when  I 
call  again."  And  without  another  word 
he  started  for  the  stairs.  Hut  on  the  way 
some  evidence  of  unsanitary  condition 
more  shocking  than  any  met  with  yet — 
a  heap  of  offal  on  the  floor,  or  a  fouler  gust 
of  poisoned  air  —  checked  him,  and  he 
turned,  indignantly,  to  the  nearest  worker. 

"Look   here,"  1   could   hear  him   say, 
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"  you've  got  to  clean  up  here,  and  right 
away.  The  first  thing  you  know  you'll 
start  a  fever  that  will  sweep  the  city  be- 
fore we  can  stop  it." 

The  young  Hebrew  had  stopped  his 
work  and  turned  half  round  in  his  chair 
until  he  faced  the  officer.  There  were  deep 
hues  in  his  haggard,  beardless  face,  and 
his  wolfish  eyes  were  ablaze  with  the  sense 
of  sharp  injustice. 

"  You  tell  us  we've  got  to  keep  clean," 
he   answered,    in  broken   En<^lish,   lifting 


his  voice  to  a  shout  above  the  clatter  of 
machines.  "  What  time  have  we  to  keep 
clean  when  it's  all  we  can  do  to  get  bread? 
Don't  talk  to  us  about  disease  ;  it's  /vvvz// 
we're  after,  bread!  "  And  there  sounded 
in  the  voice  of  the  boy  the  cry  of  the  hun- 
gry for  food,  which  no  man  hears  and  can 
ever  forget. 

The  officer  passed,  speechless,  up  the 
steps,  and  we  followed  into  the  clean. pure 
air,  under  the  boundless  blue  of  smiling 
skies. 


"I  couldn't  let  you  be  run  away  with  again  under  my  very  eyes,"   he  said.  -  Page   ii6. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIIl 

The  next  day  Still  called  to  see  Major 
Welch  and  made  him  a  proposition  to  sell 
him  a  part  of  the  Red  Rock  place.  He 
beheved,  he  said, that  the  Major  would  find 
it  safer  to  buy  from  him  a  place  he  had 
got  under  decree  of  Court  and  had  already 
held  quietly  for  some  time,  than  to  buy  a 
place  about  which  there  might  be  a  ques- 
tion and  where  he'd  be  sure  to  incur  the 
enmity  of  the  old  owners. 

This  reason  did  not  make  much  impres- 
sion on  Major  Welch.  He  did  not  wish 
to  incur  anyone's  enmity,  he  said  ;  "  but  if 
he  bought  honestly,  and  became  the  law- 
ful owner  of  a  place,  he  should  not  mind 
what  others  thought." 

Still  shook  his  head.  Major  Welch  did 
not  know  these  people,  he  said.  "  And 
to  be  honest  with  you,  Major,  I  feel  as  if 
having  you  right  here  by  me  was  a  sort  of 
protection.  They  daresn't  touch  a  gentle- 
man who's  been  in  the  Union  Army  and 
who's  got  big  friends.  And  that's  one  rea- 
son I'd  like  to  have  you  right  close  to  me." 

His  manner  had  something  so  sincere 
in  it  that  it  was  almost  pathetic.  So  as  he 
made  Major  Welch  what  appeared  to  be 
really  a  very  reasonable  proposal,  not  only 
as  to  the  Stamper  place,  but  also  as  to 
several  hundred  acres  of  the  Red  Rock 
land  adjoining,  the  Major  agreed  to  take 
it  under  advisement,  and  intimated  that  if 
the  title  should  prove  all  right  and  Mrs. 
Welch  should  like  it  when  she  arrived,  he 
would  probably  purchase. 

Within  a  week  or  two  following  Major 
Welch's  trip  to  the  county-seat,  and  Still's 
offer  to  sell  him  the  Stamper  place  and 
a  part  of  Red  Rock,  Mrs.  Welch  arrived. 
The  telegram  she  had  sent  had  miscamed, 
and  when  she  reached  the  little  station 
there  was  no  one  to  meet  her. 
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A  country  station  is  a  sad  place  at  best 
to  one  who  has  just  left  the  bustle  and  life 
of  a  city,  and  strong  as  she  was,  Mrs.  Welch, 
when  the  train  whirled  away  and  no  one 
came  to  her,  felt  a  sense  of  her  isola- 
tion strike  her  to  the  heart.  A  two-horse 
carriage  stood  some  little  distance  off, 
and  for  a  little  while  she  supposed  it  had 
come  for  her ;  but  presently  a  colored  man 
and  woman  got  into  it.  Even  then  it 
occurred  to  Mrs.  Welch  that  perhaps  he 
was  the  coachman,  and  for  a  moment  she 
was  buoyed  by  hope  ;  but  she  was  doomed 
to  disappointment.  The  man  was  talking 
loudly,  and  apparently  talking  to  be  heard 
by  all  around.  Mrs.  Welch  could  hear 
something  of  what  he  was  saving,  though 
much  of  it  was  jargon  to  her. 

"  We're  all  right.  We've  got  'em  down 
and  we  mean  to  keep  'em  down,  too,  by 

:  "   A  shout  followed  this.    "  Ves,  the 

bottom  rail  is  on  top,  and  we  mean  to  keep 

it  so,  till  the  fence  rots  down,  by I" 

Another  burst  of  laughter.  '•  You  jest  stick 
to  me  'n'  Leech  and  we'll  bring  you  to  the 
promised  land.  Yas,  we're  in  the  sad- 
dle, and  we  mean  to  stay  there.  We've 
got  the  Gov'ment  behind  us,  and  we'll 
put  a  gun  in  every  colored  man's  hand, 
and  give  him,  not  a  mule,  but  a  horse  to 
ride,  and  we'll  dress  his  wife  in  silk  and 
give  her  a  carriage  to  ride  in." 

"  Ummh!  heah  dat!  Yes,  Lord!  Dat's 
what  I  want,"  cried  out  an  old  woman, 
jumping  up  and  down  in  her  ecstasy  to  the 
amusement  of  the  others. 

"  A  mule's  good  'nough  for  me — I 
b'lieve  I  ruther  have  mule  'n  hoss.  I'se 
fotched  up  wid  mules,"  called  out  .some- 
one, which  raised  a  great  laugh  and  some 
discussion. 

"  Well,  all  right,  you  shell  have  your 
ruther.  Everyone  shell  take  his  pick.  We'll 
do  the  ridin'  now." 
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Mrs.  Welch  was  listening  with  keen  in- 
terest. The  speaker  gathered  up  the 
reins.     As  he  did  so,  someone  called  : 

"  You  better  watch  out  for  de  K.K.'s," 
at  which  there  was  a  roar  of  laughter. 
"  They's  the  ones  I'm  lookin'  for.     I'm 

jist  fixed  for  'em  by !  "  he  shouted. 

"  Dee  ain'  gwine  meddle  wid  him,"  said 
someone  in  the  crowd. 

"Don'  know.  I  wouldn'  drive roun heah 
an'  talk  'bout  'um  hke  he  does,  not  for  dat 
mule  he  gwine  gi'  me." 

As  the  carriage  drove  off  Mrs.  Welch's 
heart  sank.  Her  last  hope  was  gone. 
'She  was  relieved  somewhat  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  station-agent,  who  up  to 
that  time  had  been  engaged  about  his  du- 
ties, and  who  now,  seeing  a  lady  standing 
alone,  came  up  to  her.  Mrs.  Welch  stated 
who  she  was.  He  had  heard  that  Mrs. 
Welch  was  expected,  but  thought  it  was 
to  be  the  next  day. 

No  telegram  such  as  she  spoke  of  had 
passed  through  his  office,  and  it  was  a  long 
ride  up  to  Red  Rock,  when  the  roads 
were  bad.  He  invited  her  to  remain  as 
his  guest — "  People  right  often  did  so, 
when  they  came  unexpected-like." 

Mrs.  Welch  thanked  him,  but  thought 
she  would  prefer  to  go  on,  if  she  could  get 
a  conveyance,  even  if  she  could  go  that 
evening  only  as  far  as  Brutusville. 

He  gazed  at  her  with  a  serenity  which 
was  in  strong  contrast  to  her  growing  de- 
cisiveness. 

"  Can't  I  get  a  wagon,"  she  asked. 
He  did  not  know  as  she  could — the 
mail-wagon  went  over  in  the  morning  after 
the  early  train ;  people  generally  went  by 
that.  Dill  Herrick  had  a  wagon,  and  folks 
sometimes  took  it,  if  they  got  there  too  late 
for  the  mail-wagon,  and  was  in  too  big  a 
hurry  to  wait  till  next  day.  But  Dill  was 
away  that  day.  The  wagon  was  there ;  but 
Dill  had  gone  away  on  his  horse. 

All  this  was  told  quietly,  impersonally, 
as  if  it  was  quite  as  much  a  thing  of 
course  as  any  other  order  of  nature.  Mrs. 
Welch  was  on  her  metal.  She  would  for 
once  give  this  sleepy  rustic  an  illustration 
of  energy  ;  she  would  open  his  eyes. 

"  Well,  is  that  the  only  horse  anywhere 
about  here?"  Her  tone  was  energetic, 
perhaps  even  exasperated.  The  agent  was 
unmoved. 

"  No'm  ;    Al  Turley's  got   a  sort  of  a 


horse,  but  he  don't  work  very  well.     And 
Al  ain't  got  any  wagon." 

This  was  too  much  for  Mrs.  Welch. 

"  Don't  you  think  we  might  get  a  horse 
of  one  man,  and  the  wagon  and  harness 
of  the  other,  and  put  them  together  ?  " 
she  laughed. 

The  agent  was  not  so  sure.  "  Al  might 
be  going  to  use  his  horse,  and  he  didn't 
work  so  well  anyhow." 

"  But  he  does  work?  "  Mrs.  Welch  per- 
sisted. 

"  Oh,  ves'm — some.  Al  ploughs  with 
him." 

"Well,  now,  let's  see  what  a  little  enter- 
prise will  do.  I'll  pay  well  for  both  horse 
and  wagon." 

The  agent  went  off,  and  after  a  time 
came  back.  Al  would  see  what  he  could 
do.  But  again  he  renewed  his  invitation 
to  her  to  wait  until  to-morrow.  He  was 
almost  urgent ;  he  painted  the  difficulties 
of  the  journey  in  the  gloomiest  colors. 
Mrs.  Welch,  however,  had  set  her  mind  on 
carrying  out  her  plans.  It  had  become  a 
matter  of  principle  with  her.  She  had 
come  down  there  to  show  what  energy 
would  accomplish,  and  she  might  as  well 
begin  now. 

While  she  waited  she  passed  her  time 
watching  the  negroes. 

They  were  so  boisterous  that  she  was 
glad  when  the  station-agent  returned  and 
asked  if  she  wouldn't  go  over  and  sit  in 
his  house  "  till  Al  came."  She  would  have 
done  so,  but  she  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  opportunity  to  learn  something  about 
the  negroes,  and  perhaps  also  to  teach  him 
a  little  on  her  part. 

"Are  the  negroes  not  improving?" 
she  asked.  Her  companion's  whole  man- 
ner changed.  She  was  surprised  to  see 
what  a  keen  glance  was  shot  at  her  from 
under  his  light  brows. 

"  Not  as  I  can  see — you  can  see  'em 
yonder  for  yourself." 

"  Do  they  ever  give  you  trouble?  " 

"Me?  No'm  ;  don't  never  give  jfie 
no  trouble,"  he  answered,  neghgently. 
"Don'  give  nobody  as  much  trouble  as 
they  did." 

Mrs.  Welch  was  just  taking  in  this  as 
corroborative  of  her  own  views,  when  as  he 
tui-ned  and,  with  his  back  to  her,  stooped 
for  something  the  butt  of  a  pistol  gleamed 
in  his  trousers  pocket.     Mrs.  Welch  froze 
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up.  She  could  hardly  refrain  from  speak- 
ing of  it.  She  understood  now  the  sig- 
nificance of  his  speech.  Just  then  there 
was  quite  a  roar  outside,  followed  by  the 
rattle  of  wheels,  and  the  next  instant 
Mrs.  Welch's  vehicle  drew  up  to  the 
door.  For  a  moment  Mrs.  Welch's  heart 
failed  her,  and  she  regretted  the  enter- 
prise which  had  committed  her  to  such  a 
combination.  In  the  shafts  of  a  Httle 
rickety  wagon,  the  wheels  of  which  wob- 
bled in  every  direction  and  made  as  it 
came  up  four  distinct  tracks,  was  a  rick- 
ety, little  yellow  horse,  which  at  that  mo- 
ment was  apparently  attempting  to  back 
the  wagon  through  a  fence.  One  instant 
he  sat  down  in  the  shafts,  and  the  next 
reared  and  plunged,  and  tried  to  go  any 
way  but  the  right  way.  Two  negroes  were 
holding  on  to  him,  while  the  others  were 
shouting  with  laughter  and  delight.  The 
driver  himself  was  a  spare,  dingy-looking 
countryman,  past  middle  age,  and  was  sit- 
ting in  the  wagon,  the  only  creature  in 
sight  that  appeared  to  be  unmoved  by  the 
excitement.  Mrs.  Welch's  heart  sank,  and 
even  after  the  plunging  little  animal  was 
quieted  she  would  have  declined  to  go  ; 
but  it  was  too  late  now.  She  had  never 
put  her  hand  to  the  plough  and  turned 
back. 

"  I  can  manage  him,"  said  the  driver 
to  her,  serenely.  And  as  there  were  many 
assurances  that  he  was  "  all  right  now," 
and  everyone  was  expecting  her  to  get  in, 
she  summoned  the  courage  and  climbed  in. 

It  was  a  wearying  drive.  The  roads 
were  the  worst  Mrs.  Welch  had  ever  seen ; 
but  in  one  way  there  was  excitement 
enough.  The  tedium  >vas  relieved  by  the 
occasional  breaking  of  the  harness  and 
the  frequent  necessity  of  dismounting  to 
walk  up  the  hill  when  the  horse  balked. 

The  day  before  had  been  a  warm  day, 
and  Mrs.  Welch's  journey  had  not  been  a 
comfortable  one,  and  this  last  catastrophe 
capped  the  climax.  But  she  did  not  com- 
plain— she  considered  querulousness  a  sin 
— it  was  a  sign  of  weakness.  Perhaps,  she 
even  found  a  certain  satisfaction  in  her 
discomfort.  But  when  the  harness  broke 
for  the  half-dozenth  time,  she  asked  : 

"  Why  don't  you  keep  your  harness  in 
good  order  ?  ' ' 

The  somewhat  apathetic  look  in  the 
driver's  face  changed. 


*'  'Tain't  my  harness." 

"  Well,  whosever  it  is,  why  don't  he  keep 
it  in  order?  " 

"  You'll  have  to  ask  Dill  that,"  he  said, 
dryly. 

When,  a  few  minutes  later,  they  came 
to  their  next  stand,  she  began  again  : 

"  Why  don't  you  keej)  your  roads  re- 
paired and  rebuild  your  fences?  " 

"  1  don't  live  about  here."  This  time 
the  tone  was  a  little  shorter. 

"  Well,  it's  the  same  all  the  way.  It!s 
been  just  as  bad  from  the  start.  What  is 
the  reason?  "  she  persisted. 

"  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  don't  know,"  he 
drawled.  *'  Some  says  it's  the  Yankee  car- 
pet-baggers steals  all  the  money " 

"  Well,  I  don't  believe  it  ;  I  believe  it's 
that  the  people  are  just  shiftless,"  Mrs. 
Welch  fired  back. 

The  man  for  answer  only  jerked  his 
horse  :   "Git  iip!  " 

"  A  dull  fellow,"  thought  Mrs.  Welch, 
and  presently  she  essayed  again. 

"  The  Yankees  are  thrifty  enough.  In 
all  the  North  there  is  not  such  a  road  as 
this.  I  wish  you  could  see  their  villages, 
how  snug  and  trig  and  ship-shape  they  are ; 
houses  painted  ;  fences  kept  up  ;  every- 
thing nice  and  neat." 

"  Maybe,  that's  where  they  puts  the 
money  they  steals  down  here,"  said  the 
driver,  more  dryly  than  before. 

Mrs.  Welch  grew  hot,  but  she  could  not 
help  being  amused  too. 

"It  must  be  an  accident,  but  it  is  really 
rather  a  good  reply — I'll  write  that  home," 
thought  she.  But  she  had  not  much  time 
to  think.  Just  then  they  were  descending 
a  steep  hill  and  the  breeching  gave  way, 
the  wagon  ran  down  on  the  horse,  and 
without  a  second's  warning  the  little  steed, 
hke  the  Gadarene  swine,  ran  violently  down 
the  steep  hill  and  on  up  the  road.  The 
driver,  who  was  swinging  to  him  for  life, 
was  in  the  act  of  assuring  Mrs.  Welch 
that  she  need  not  be  scared  as  he  could 
hold  him,  when  the  rein  broke  and  he  went 
out  backward  over  the  wheel,  and  Mrs. 
Welch  herself  must  soon  have  followed 
him  had  not  a  horseman  dashed  up,  unex- 
pectedly, from  behind  and,  spurring  his 
fleet  horse  beside  the  tearing  little  beast 
in  the  wagon,  seized  the  runaway  by  the 
bridle  and  after  a  time  brought  it  to  a 
standstill. 
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The  transition  from  the  expectation  of 
immediate  injury,  if  not  death,  to  absolute 
security  is  itself  a  shock,  and  even  after 
the  vehicle  was  quite  still,  Mrs.  Welch,  who 
had  been  holding  on  to  its  sides  with  all 
her  might,  could  hardly  take  in  her  escape. 
Her  first  thought,  however,  was  for  the 
driver. 

"Oh!  I'm  afraid  that  poor  man  is 
killed  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"Oh!  he's  all  right.  I  hope  you  are 
not  hurt,  madam  ?"  said  her  rescuer,  solic- 
itously. "  I  think  I'd  better  hold  the  horse, 
or  I  would  come  and  take  you  out." 

Mrs.  Welch  assured  him  that  it  was  not 
necessary,  and  she  sprang  out  and  declared 
that  she  would  go  back  at  once  and  look 
after  the  driver.  Just  then,  however,  the 
driver  appeared,  covered  with  dust  ;  but 
not  otherwise  injured. 

"  Well,  I  was  just  sayin'  I'd  saved  Al 
anyhow,"  he  said,  as  he  came  up.  "  And 
I'm  glad  to  find,  Cap'n,  you  saved  the 
others." 

"  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  now?  " 
Mrs.  Welch  asked  when  the  driver  had 
finished  talking  to  the  gentleman  and  be- 
gun to  work  at  the  harness. 

"  I'm  goin'  to  take  you  to  the  Cote- 
house.     I  told  you  I'd  do  it." 

"  Behind  that  horse?  " 

"  Ain't  nothin'  the  matter  with  the  hoss 
— it's  the  gear." 

"  I  think  I'd  better  take  her,"  the  young 
man  who  had  rescued  her  said  to  the 
driver,  though  with  a  Httle  hesitation.  "  I 
can  take  her  behind  me,  and  get  her  there 
by  the  through  way." 

"  What!  On  that  horse!  I  can't  ride 
that  creature,"  declared  Mrs.  Welch,  with 
wide-open  eyes  looking  at  his  handsome 
horse  that  was  still  prancing  with  excite- 
ment. 

"  Why,  he's  as  quiet  as  a  lamb — he's 
carried  double  many  a  time,  and  several 
ladies  have  ridden  him.  I  could  get  you 
there  much  quicker  than  you  can  drive. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  hold  on  to  me. 
Whoa,  boy!" 

"  I  know  that  sort  of  lamb,"  declared 
Mrs.  Welch.  "  What  shall  I  do  with  my 
trunk?  " 

The  young  man's  confidence  was  telling 
on  her  and  she  was  beginning  to  weaken  : 
the  choice  was  between  the  two  horses, 
and  she  had  had  experience  of  one. 


"  Oh!  your  trunk's  all  right.  I'll  carry 
your  trunk  on,"  agreed  the  driver.  He 
had  finished  his  mending  and  was  gather- 
ing up  his  reins. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  going  to 
get  in  there  and  try  to  drive  that  horse 
again?  " 

"  That's  what  I'm  agoin'  to  do'm ." 

He  put  his  foot  on  the  hub  to  climb  up. 

"  Then  I'll  get  in  too,"  declared  Mrs. 
Welch,  firmly.  Her  face  was  pale,  but 
there  was  a  light  in  her  eyes  that  made 
her  suddenly  very  handsome.  The  two 
men  looked  at  her,  and  both  began  to  ex- 
postulate. 

"  I  made  him  come,  and  I  don't  mean 
that  he  shall  risk  his  neck  for  me  alone," 
she  declared,  firmly,  gathering  up  her 
skirts.  But  the  horseman  suddenly  inter- 
vened. 

"  I  couldn't  let  you  be  run  away  with 
again  under  my  very  eyes,"  he  said,  smil- 
ingly ;  "I  might  be  held  accountable  by 
your  d — by  your  fam — your  Govern- 
ment." 

Mrs.  Welch  had  not  been  used  to  be- 
ing talked  to  in  this  way  ;  but  she  liked 
him  none  the  less  for  it. 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  a  trial  should 
be  made  first  without  her,  and  then  if  the 
horse  went  all  right  she  could  get  in.  The 
young  man  who  had  rescued  her  told  her 
plainly,  though  pohtely,  that  he  would  not 
allow  her  to  get  in  the  wagon  again  until 
the  experiment  had  been  made. 

After  a  little  while,  as  the  horse  appeare-d 
to  have  been  sobered  by  his  unwonted  ex- 
ertion, she  was  allowed  to  mount  once 
more,  and  so  proceeded,  the  young  gen- 
tleman riding  close  beside  the  horse,  to 
prevent  any  further  trouble. 

Mrs.  Welch  at  last  had  time  to  look 
at  her  deliverer,  and  she  found  him  to  be 
a  tall,  fine-looking  young  fellow  with  the 
face  and  address  of  a  gentleman.  A  slouch 
hat  much  weather-stained,  and  a  suit  of 
clothes  by  no  means  new,  at  first  sight 
made  his  dress  appear  negligent ;  but  his 
voice  was  as  refined  as  any  Mrs.  Welch 
had  ever  heard ;  his  manner  was  a  mixture 
of  deference  and  protection,  and  his  face, 
with  its  clear  gray  eyes,  firm  mouth,  and 
pleasant  smile,  gave  him  an  air  of  distinc- 
tion, and,  at  the  same  time,  was  one  of  the 
most  attractive  she  had  ever  seen. 

He  had  introduced  himself  to  her  when 
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he  first  spoke ;  Captain  Somebody,  he  said, 
she  had  not  caught  the  name  ;  and  she 
waited  until  she  should  get  a  chance  to 
ask  the  driver.  When  she  did  ask  him  she 
understood  liim  to  say  Captain  Nallum. 


CHAPTER    XXIX 

Mrs.  Welch  had  not  been  in  the 
county  forty-eight  hours  before  the  signs 
of  her  occupation  and  energy  were  unmis- 
takable. Every  room  in  the  little  cot- 
tage was  scoured  afresh,  and  things  were 
changed  around  in  the  old  house  and  were 
undergoing  a  change  without,  which  would 
have  astonished  the  departed  Stampers. 

A  gang  of  darkies,  of  all  ages  and  sizes, 
was  collected  somehow  (perhaps,  no  one 
knew  just  how,  unless  Hiram  knew),  who 
Andy  Stamper  said  "  looked  hke  harvesters 
and  got  harvest  wages  ;  "  and  the  rooms 
were  turned  inside  out,  the  yard  cleared  up, 
the  fences  repaired  and  whitewashed,  and 
the  chambers  were  papered  or  painted  of 
a  dark  maroon  or  other  sombre  rich  color, 
then  the  fashion,  by  Doan,  whom  Hiram 
Still  sent  over  for  the  purpose — Mrs.  Welch 
not  only  superintending  actively,  but  show- 
ing, with  real  skill,  how  it  ought  to  be  done. 
For  "  what  your  hands  find  to  do,  do  it 
with  all  your  might,"  was  one  of  the  lady's 
maxims. 

Ruth,  during  the  repairs,  took  occasion 
to.  pull  out  carefully  the  nail  on  which 
Andy  Stamper  had  told  her  his  father 
used  to  hang  his  watch,  and  sent  it  wrapped 
in  a  neat  little  parcel  to  Andy,  with  a  note 
saying  how  much  pleasure  she  had  in  send- 
ing it.  She  did  not  know  that  by  this  lit- 
tle act  she  was  making  one  of  the  best 
friends  of  her  Hfe.  Sergeant  Stamper 
fixed  the  nail  in  a  strip  beside  his  bed, 
and  as  he  struck  the  last  blow  he  turned 
to  his  wife  who,  with  softened  eyes,  was 
standing  by,  "  Delia,"  he  said,  "  if  I  ever 
fail  to  do  what  that  young  lady  asks  me, 
I  hope  God  will  drive  the  nails  in  my 
coffin  next  day." 

On  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Welch  there  was 
a  repetition  of  those  visits  of  mingled 
friendliness  and  curiosity  which  had  been 
paid  Major  Welch  and  M^"ss  Ruth.  And 
as  Major  Welch  and  Ruth  formed  their 
opinions,  so  now  Mrs.  Welch  formed  hers. 

Dr.   Cary  and  Mrs.  Gary  called,  with 


Miss  Thomasia  and  Blair  ;  and  General 
Legaie  and  Jaccjuelin  Gray  and  Steve  Al- 
len rode  up  together  one  afternoon.  The 
two  former  paid  only  a  short  visit,  but  Cap- 
tain Allen  stayed  to  tea.  Steve  treated 
Mrs.  Welch  with  that  mingled  deference 
and  freedom  that,  in  just  the  right  i)ropor- 
tion,  make — at  least  in  a  young  and  hand- 
some man — the  most  charming  manners. 
He  even  dared  to  tease  her  on  the  serious 
sentiments  she  expressed,  and  her  appear- 
ance that  day  in  the  wagon,  a  Hberty  that 
neither  Ruth  nor  Major  Welch  ever  vent- 
ured to  take  ;  and  to  Ruth's  exceeding 
surprise,  her  mother,  so  far  from  resent- 
ing it,  actually  appeared  to  hke  it. 

As  for  Ruth,  her  mother  surprised  a 
look  of  real  delight  in  her  eyes. 

It  gave  her  food  for  thought.  "  That 
young  man  talked  to  me,  but  he  looked 
at  Ruth.  What  does  it  mean  ?  It  might 
mean  one  thing — yes,  it  might  mean  that  } 
But  it  is  impossible." 

Mrs.  Welch  had  no  time  to  spend  in  the 
sort  of  hospitality  practised  by  her  neigh- 
bors. The  idea  of  going  over  to  a  neigh- 
bor's "to  spend  the  day,"  as  most  of  the 
invitations  she  received  ran,  or  of  having 
them  come  and  spend  the  day  with  her, 
was  intolerable.  It  might  have  done,  she 
held,  for  an  archaic  state  of  society,  but  it 
was  just  this  terrible  waste  of  time  that 
made  the  people  about  her  what  she  saw 
them,  indolent  and  shiftless  and  poor.  She 
had  '*  work  to  do," and  she  meant  to  do  it. 
So,  having  called  formally  at  Dr.  Gary's, 
Miss  Gray's,  and  the  other  places  around, 
the  ladies  from  which  had  called  on  her, 
she  decHned  further  invitations  and  began 
her  "  work."  She  wrote  her  Society  back 
at  her  old  home  that  as  she  looked  around 
her,  her  spirit  groaned  within  her.  'I'he 
harvest  was  ripe,  already  too  ripe,  and  the 
over-ripened  wheat,  day  by  day,  was  fall- 
ing to  the  earth  and  being  trampled  in 
the  ground.  She  wrote,  also,  her  impressions 
of  her  new  neighbors.  She  was  charmed 
with  Miss  Thomasia  and  the  General.  The 
former  reminded  her  of  her  grandmother, 
whom  she  remembered  as  a  white-haired 
old  lady  knitting  in  her  arm-chair,  and  the 
General  was  an  old  French  field-marshal, 
of  the  time  of  Bayard  or  Sidney,  who  had 
strayed  into  this  century,  and  who  would 
not  surprise  her  by  appearing  in  armor 
with   a    sleeve  around  his  helmet,  funny 
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dear  old  fossil  that  he  is.  She  was  pleased 
with  Miss  Gary  and  the  Doctor,  though 
the  former  appeared  to  have  rather  too 
antiquated  views  of  hfe,  and  the  Doctor 
was  unpractical  to  the  last  degree.  They 
were  all  densely  prejudiced;  but  that  she 
did  not  in  the  least  mind.  They  were 
also  universally  shiftless;  but  she  had 
hope;  they  must  be  enlightened  and  aided. 
(Mrs.  Welch  was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of 
virtuous  charitableness  when  she  penned 
this.  It  was  going  further  than  she  had 
ever  deemed  it  possible  she  could  go.) 

When  it  came  to  the  question  of  the 
poor  blacks,  the  whites  were  all  ahke. 
They  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  their 
duty  to  them  ;  even  those  she  had  men- 
tioned as  the  most  enlightened,  regarded 
them  yet  as  only  so  many  chattels,  as  still 
slaves.  Finally,  she  could  not  but  admit, 
she  wrote,  that  nothing  but  kindness  had 
been  shown  them  since  their  arrival.  One 
could  not  but  appreciate  such  kindness, 
even  if  it  were  the  result  of  mere  impulse 
rather  than  of  steady  principle,  but  Mr. 
Still,  the  Union  man,  of  whom  her  friends 
knew,  had  intimated  that  it  was  only  a  con- 
certed effort  to  bhnd  them  to  the  true  state 
of  affairs,  and  that  if  they  showed  any  in- 
dependence it  would  soon  change.  As  to 
this  she  should  be  watchful.  And  she  ap- 
pealed for  help. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  first  let- 
ter which  Mrs.  Welch  wrote  back  to  her 
old  Reform  and  Help  Society  at  home. 

Having  despatched  her  appeal,  Mrs. 
Welch  did  not  waste  time  waiting  for  a  re- 
sponse, but  was  as  good  as  her  word,  and 
like  an  energetic  soul,  without  waiting  for 
a  day,  sickle  in  hand,  entered  the  field 
alone.  Her  first  step'was  what  she  termed, 
"  Informing  herself."  She  always  "  in- 
formed herself  "  about  things ;  it  was  one 
of  the  secrets  of  her  success,  she  said. 

Her  first  visit  on  this  tour  of  inspection 
was  to  the  Bend.  She  selected  this  as 
the  primary  object  of  her  visitation,  be- 
cause she  understood  it  was  the  worst 
place  in  the  community.  Dr.  Gary  had 
spoken  of  it  to  her  as  "  a  festering  spot;  " 
General  Legaie  had  referred  to  it  as  "a 
sink  of  iniquity." 

"  Well,  if  it  were  a  festering  sore  it 
ought  to  be  treated  ;  if  it  were  a  den  it 
ought  to  be  opened  to  the  light,"  said 
Mrs.  Welch.     She  found  it  worse  than  she 


had  expected.  But  this  did  not  deter 
her.  She  forthwith  set  to  work  to  build  a 
school-house  near  the  Bend  and  send  for 
a  woman  to  come  down  and  take  charge 
of  it. 

It  does  not  take  an  earthquake  to  start 
talk  in  a  rural  community,  and  Mrs. 
Welch  had  not  been  in  her  new  home  a 
month,  or  for  that  matter  a  week,  before 
she  was  the  most  talked-of  woman  in  the 
county. 

Hiram  Still  hoped  that  he  could  effect 
the  sale  of  his  land  to  Major  Welch  before 
it  became  known,  but  notwithstanding  his 
desire  to  keep  it  secret,  it  was  soon  ru- 
mored that  Major  Welch  was  to  buy  the 
Stamper  place  and  a  considerable  part  of 
Red  Rock.  Leech,  it  was  reported,  had 
come  up  from  town  and  given  a  clean  title 
and  prepared  a  deed  which  was  to  be 
delivered  on  a  certain  day. 

Allowing  for  exaggerations,  it  is  aston- 
ishing how  accurate  the  bureau  of  ad- 
vanced rumor  often  is.  Steve  Allen  and 
Jacquelin  Gray  held  sundry  conferences  in 
the  Clerk's  Office  with  the  papers  in  Still's 
old  suit  before  them,  and  it  got  abroad 
that  they  were  not  going  to  permit  the  sale. 
A  day  or  two  before  that  set  by  this  ex- 
act agency  for  the  final  consummation  of 
the  deal,  a  letter  was  brought  for  Major 
Welch.  The  messenger  who  brought  it  was 
a  handsome,  spirited-looking  boy  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen.  The  Major  was  away 
from  home,  but  Ruth  happened  to  be  in 
the  yard  when  he  rode  up.  He  was  mount- 
ed on  the  bay  with  white  feet,  which  Ruth 
recognized  as  that  which  Gaptain  Allen 
rode.  Ruth  loved  a  fine  horse,  and  she 
went  up  to  him.  As  she  approached,  the 
boy  sprang  to  the  ground  and  took  off  his 
hat  with  a  manner  so  like  Gaptain  Allen's 
that  she  smiled  to  herself. 

"  Is — is  Major  Welch  at  home?  "  He 
had  pulled  a  paper  from  his  pocket  and 
was  blushing  with  a  boy's  embarrassment. 
Ruth  said  he  was  not,  but  explained  that 
she  would  take  any  letter  he  might  have 
to  leave  for  him — or  would  not  he  tie  his 
horse  and  come  in  and  wait  for  her  father? 
This  invitation  quite  overthrew  the  little 
structure  of  assurance  the  boy  had  built 
up,  and  he  was  thrown  into  such  a  state 
of  confusion  that  Ruth's  heart  went  out  to 
him. 

He  thanked  her,  but  he  was  afraid  his 
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horse  would  not  stand  tied.  He  was  stuff- 
ing the  paper  back  into  his  pocket,  hardly- 
aware  of  what  he  was  doing. 

Ruth  was  sure  the  horse  would  stand  ; 
she  had  seen  him  tied,  but  she  respected 
the  boy's  embarrassment  and  offered  to 
take  the  letter  for  her  father.  He  gave  it 
to  her,  apparently  with  almost  reluctance. 
"  His  cousin,  Steve  Allen,  had  told  him  to 
give  it  to  Major  Welch  himself,"  he  half 
stammered. 

"  Well,  I  am  his  daughter.  Miss  Welch," 
Ruth  said,  "and  you  can  tell  Captain  Allen 
that  I  said  I  would  certainly  deliver  it  to 
my  father.  Won't  you  tell  me  who  you 
are?  "  she  asked,  smiling. 

"I'm  Rupert  Gray,  Jacquelin  Gray's 
brother." 

"  Oh!    You  have  been  off  at  school?" 

"  Yes'm ;  Jacquelin  would  make  me  go; 
but  I've  come  back  for  good  now.  He 
says  I  needn't  go  any  more."  This  in  a 
very  cheery  tone.  He  was  partly  recover- 
ing from  his  embarrassment.  "Steve,  he 
wanted  to  send  me  to  college,  but  I  won't 
go." 

"  You  won't?     Why  not?  " 

"  Steve  ain't  got  any  money  to  send  me 
to  college.  Besides,  they  just  want  to  get 
me  away  from  here — I  know  'em — and  I 
won't  go."  (With  a  boy's  confidential- 
ness.)  "They're  afraid  I'll  get — "  He 
stopped  short.  "  But  I'm  not  afraid.  Just 
let  'em  try — "  He  paused,  his  face  flushed 
with  excitement,  and  looked  straight  at 
her.  He  evidently  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing else  to  her,  and  she  smiled  encour- 
agingly. 

"  You  tell  your  father  not  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  that  Still  and  that  man 
Leech."  His  tone  was  a  mixture  of  sin- 
cerity and  persuasiveness. 

"Why?"   Ruth  smiled. 

"  Because — one's  a  carpet-bagger  and 
t'other  a  scalawag." 

"  Why,  we  are  carpet-baggers,  too!  '* 

"  Well — yes — but — Steve,  he  says  so, 
too — and  he  don't  want  you  to  get  mixed 
up  with 'em.  That's  the  reason."  His  em- 
barrassment returned  for  a  moment. 

"Oh!  Captain  Allen  says  so ?  I'm  very 
much  obliged  to  him,  I'm  sure."  Ruth 
laughed ;  but  her  head  went  up  and  her 
color  deepened. 

"  No.  No — not  that  way.  Steve's  a 
daisy.     And  so  is  Jacquelin.   He's  just  as 


good  as  Steve.  Never  was  anybody  like 
Jac(}uelin.  You  ought  to  know  him.  That 
fellow  Leech  imprisoned  him,  liut  I 
knocked  him  down — I  could  die  for  J  ac(  jue- 
Hn,  At  least,  I  think  1  could.  That's  the 
reason  I  hale  'em  so  !  "  he  broke  out, 
vehemently.  "  And  I  don't  want  you  to 
get  mixed  up  with  'em.  You  aren't  like 
them.      You  are  more  like  us." 

Ruth  smiled  at  the  ingenuousness  of 
this  compliment. 

"  And  you  tell  your  father,  won't  you?  " 
he  repeated.  "  Good-evening."  He  held 
out  his  hand,  shook  hers,  sprang  on  his 
horse,  and  making  her  a  very  flourishing 
bow,  galloped  av/ay,  evidently  very  proud 
of  his  horsemanship. 

He  left  Ruth  with  a  pleasant  feeling 
around  her  heart,  which  she  could  scarce- 
ly have  accounted  for.  She  wondered  what 
it  was  that  his  brother  and  Captain  Allen 
were  afraid  the  boy  would  do. 

As  for  Rupert,  when  he  returned  to 
Captain  Allen  he  was  so  full  of  Miss  Welch 
that  Steve  declared  he  was  in  love  with 
her,  and  guilefully  drew  him  on  to  talk  of 
her  and  tell,  over  and  over,  every  detail  of 
his  interview.  The  charge  of  being  in  love 
the  boy  denied,  of  course,  but  from  that 
time  Ruth,  without  knowing  it,  had  the 
truest  blessing  a  girl  can  know  :  the  ingen- 
uous devotion  of  a  young  boy's  heart. 

When  her  father  came  home  the  current 
of  her  thoughts  was  changed. 

The  letter  Rupert  had  brought  contained 
a  paper  addressed  to  Major  Welch,  which 
was  a  formal  notice  to  him  that  the  tide  by 
which  Still  held  Red  Rock  was  fraudulent 
and  invalid,  and  that  he  would  buy  it  at 
his  peril,  as  a  suit  would  be  brought  to  rip 
up  the  whole  matter  and  set  aside  the  deed 
under  which  Still  held.  The  paper  was 
signed  by  Jacquelin  Gray,  and  witnessed 
by  Stevenson  Allen,  counsel,  in  whose 
handwriting  it  was.  In  addition  to  the 
formal  notice,  there  was  a  note  to  Major 
Welch  from  Captain  Allen,  in  which 
he  stated  that  having  heard  the  rumor  that 
he  was  contemplating  buying  the  place  in 
question,  he  and  Mr.  Gray  felt  it  their 
duty  to  let  him  know  at  once  that  such  a 
step  would  involve  him  in  a  lawsuit,  and 
that  possibly  it  might  be  very  unpleasant 
to  him.  It  concluded  by  denouncing  Still 
as,  in  his  opinion,  an  unmitigated  ras- 
cal. 
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Mrs.  Welch  took  the  letter  not  as  a  legal 
notice,  but  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and 
when  that  gage  was  flung  down  she  was 
always  ready  to  accept  it.  She  came  of 
a  stock  equally  prepared  to  be  martyrs  or 
fighters.  She  urged  Major  Welch  to  reply 
plainly  at  once.  "  It  was  just  a  part  of 
the  persecution  that  all  loyal  people  had 
to  go  through."  Major  Welch  was  for 
moving  a  little  deliberately.  He  would 
certainly  not  be  bullied  into  receding  from 
his  purchase  by  anything  of  this  kind,  but 
he  would  act  prudently.  He  would  look 
again  into  the  matter,  and  see  if  there 
were  any  foundation  for  the  charge. 

Ruth  rallied  to  the  side  of  her  mother 
and  father,  and  felt  as  angry  with  Mr.  Al- 
len and  everyone  else  concerned  in  the 
matter  as  it  was  in  the  nature  of  her  kind 
heart  to  be. 

Major  Welch's  investigation  did  not 
proceed  exactly  on  the  lines  on  which  he 
would  have  acted  at  home.  Both  Still 
and  Leech  insisted  that  the  notice  given 
was  merely  an  attempt  to  bully  him.  They 
further  furnished  him  an  abstract  of  the 
title,  which  showed  it  to  be  perfectly 
regular  and  clear,  and  when  Major  Welch 
applied  in  person  to  the  old  clerk,  he 
corroborated  it  and  certified  that  no  cloud 
was  on  it. 

He  was,  however,  by  no  means  as  gra- 
cious toward  Major  Welch  as  he  had  been 
the  first  time  he  saw  him ;  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, rather  short  in  his  manner,  and,  that 
gentleman  thought,  almost  regretted  to 
have  to  give  the  certificate. 

"  Yes,  it's  clear  to  date  as  far  as  the  rec- 
ords show,"  he  said,  with  careful  limita- 
tion, in  reply  to  a  request  from  Major 
Welch  for  a  certificate.  "  But  if  you'll 
take  my  advice ." 

Mr.  Still,  who  was  sitting  near,  wriggled 
slightly.  Major  Welch  had  been  a  little 
exasperated.  "My  dear  sir,  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  take  your  advice  generally, 
but  this  is  a  matter  of  private  business 
between  this  gent — between  Mr.  Still  and 
myself — and  I  must  be  allowed  to  act  on 
my  own  judgment.  What  1  want  is  not 
advice,  but  a  certificate  of  the  state  of 
those  titles." 

A  change  came  over  the  old  clerk's 
countenance.      He  bowed  stiffly. 

"  All  right,  sir — I  reckon  you  know  your 
own  business,"  he  said,  dryly,  and  he  made 


out  the  certificate  and  handed  it  to  Major 
Welch,  almost  grimly! 

"  You  can  have  your  deeds  prepared, 
Mr.  Still  ;  I  am  going  to  town  to-morrow 
and  shall  be  ready  to  pay  over  the  money 
on  my  return,"  Major  Welch  said,  in  a  tone 
for  the  clerk  to  hear. 

Still  followed  him  out  and  suggested  that 
he'd  as  leave  give  him  the  deeds  to  put  to 
record  then,  and  he  could  pay  him  when 
he  came  back.  "He  was  always  willing 
to  take  a  gentleman's  word."  This,  how- 
ever, Major  Welch  would  not  consent  to. 

Still  kept  with  Major  Welch  all  the  rest 
of  the  day  and  returned  home  with  him — 
a  fellowship  which,  though  somewhat  irk- 
some to  the  Major,  he  tolerated,  because 
Still,  half-jestingly,half-seriously,  explained 
that  somehow  he  "  felt  sort  of  safer  "  when 
he  was  with  the  Major. 

Two  or  three  days  afterward.  Major 
Welch,  having  returned  from  the  capital, 
paid  Still  the  money  and  took  his  deed, 
and  it  was  duly  recorded. 

The  interview  in  the  clerk's  office,  in 
which  Major  Welch  had  declined  to  hear 
the  old  clerk's  advice,  was  reported  by 
Mr.  Dockett  to  Steve  Allen  and  Jacquelin 
Gray  that  same  evening.  The  only  way 
to  save  the  places,  they  agreed,  was  to  in- 
stitute their  proceedings  and  file  a  notice 
of  a  pending  suit,  or,  as  the  lawyers  call  it, 
a  /is  petidens.    The  bill  could  be  filed  later. 

"  He'll  hardly  be  big  enough  fool  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Dockett. 

So  the  \'ery  next  day  a  suit  was  dock- 
eted and  a  Us  pendens  filed,  giving  notice 
that  the  title  to  the  lands  was  in  question. 

The  summonses  were  delivered  to  the 
sheriff,  Mr.  James  Sherwood,  but  this  was 
the  day  Major  Welch  spent  in  the  city, 
and  when  the  sheriff  delivered  the  sum- 
mons to  Still,  and  showed  the  one  he  had 
for  Major  Welch,  Still  took  it  from  him, 
saying  he  would  deliver  it. 

Thus  it  happened  that  when  Major 
Welch  paid  down  the  money,  he  was  in 
ignorance  that  two  suits  had  already  been 
instituted,  to  declare  the  title  in  Still  fraud- 
ulent. 

Meantime,  copies  of  Mrs.  M'elch's  letter 
to  her  friends  had  come  back  to  the  county 
in  the  columns  of  the  Censor,  and  the  effect 
was  instantaneous. 

When  Mrs.  Welch  wrote  the  letters  to 
her  friends,  describing  her  new  home  and 
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surroundings,  she  gave,  as  has  been  said, 
what  she  considered  a  xery  favorable  ac- 
count of  her  neighbors.  I'he  Censor  was 
as  well  known,  even  if  not  so  extensive- 
ly known,  in  the  old  county  as  in  Mrs. 
Welch's  former  home.  It  had  long  been 
known  as  Leech's  organ,  and  was  taken 
by  more  than  one  of  the  Red  Rock,  resi- 
dents. 

When  the  issue  containing  Mrs.  Welch's 
first  letter  appeared,  it  raised  a  breeze.  The 
neighborhood  was  deeply  stirred,  and,  what 
appeared  most  curious  to  her,  that  which 
gave  most  offence  was  the  reference  to 
individuals,  which  she  had  intended  to  be 
rather  complimentary.  She  made  up  her 
mind  to  face  boldly  the  commotion  she 
had  raised,  and  to  bear  with  fortitude  what- 
ever it  might  bring.  She  did  not  know 
that  it  was  her  patronizing  attitude  that 
gave  the  most  serious  offence. 

**  I  don't  mind  her  attack  on  us,  but 
blame  her  impudent,  patronizing  air,"  de- 
clared the  little  General — "  General  Fos- 
sil," as  Steve  called  him.  "  And  to  think 
that  I  should  have  put  myself  out  to  be 
especially  civil  to  her.  Steve,  you  are  so 
fond  of  Northern  cherries.  I  shall  let  you 
do  the  civihties  for  us  both  hereafter."  To 
the  little  General's  surprise,  Steve  actually 
reddened. 

The  next  time  Mrs.  Welch  met  her 
neighbors  she  was  conscious  of  the  differ- 
ence in  their  bearing  toward  her.  It  was 
at  old  St.  Ann's.  When  she  had  been 
there  before,  the  whole  congregation  had 
thronged  about  her,  with  warm  greetings 
and  friendly  words.  But  now  there  was  a 
marked  change.  Though  Steve  Allen  and 
Rupert  and  Blair  and  a  few  others  came 
up  and  spoke  to  them,  the  rest  of  the  con- 
gregation contented  themselves  with  re- 
turning her  bows  coldly  from  a  distance, 
and  several  ladies,  she  was  sure,  studiously 
avoided  her  greeting. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  knew  she  was  a  one-er  as 
soon  as  I  lay  my  eye  'pon  her,"  said  Andy 
Stamper  to  a  group  of  his  friends  in  the 
Court-yard  the  next  Court  day,  "  but  I 
didn'  know  she  was  goin'  to  take  that  tack. 
She's  done  fixed  up  the  place  till  you  wouldn' 
know  it  from  a  town  place.  She  have 
painted  them  old  rooms  so  black,  that 
Doan  had  to  git  a  candle  to  see  how  to  do 
it ;  and  I  was  born  in  one  of  'em.  I  told 
her  I  never  heard  o'  paintin'  nothin'  that 


black  befo'  but  a  coffin  ;  but  she  said  it 
was  her  favorite  color." 

"'Pears  like  that's  so,  too.  Sergeant," 
laughed  someone. 

"  Now  she's  been  over  yonder  to  the 
Bend  and  got  'em  all  stirred  uj),  diggin' 
dreens  and  whitewashin'  and  cuttin'  poles 
for  cross-lay." 

"She'll  be  tryin'  to  whitewash  them,'" 
said  one  of  his  auditors. 

"Well,  by  Jingo!  if  she  sets  her  mind 
to  it,  she'll  make  it  stick,"  said  Andy. 
"  What  gits  me,  is  the  way  she  ain't  got 
some'n  better  to  work  on." 

Report  said  that  Jacquelin  was  blossom- 
ing into  a  fine  young  lawyer.  Steve  Allen 
declared  that  his  practice  was  doubling  un- 
der J  acquelin's  devotion  to  the  work,  which 
was  very  well,  as  Steve,  whether  from  con- 
trariness or  some  other  motive,  was  be- 
coming a  somewhat  frequent  visitor  at 
Major  Welch's  these  days. 

The  little  General,  too,  was  very  com- 
plimentary about  Jacquelin.  "  But  he'll 
kill  himself  if  he  does  not  stop  it.  Why,  I 
can  see  the  difference  in  him  already,"  he 
declared  to  Miss  Thomasia,  solicitously. 
MissThomasia  herself  had  seen  the  change 
in  Jacquelin's  appearance  since  his  return 
home.  He  was  growing  thin  again,  and 
she  expostulated  with  him,  and  tried  e\en 
to  get  Blair  to  do  the  same,  for  Blair 
always  had  great  influence  with  him,  she 
told  her.  Blair,  however,  pooh-poohed 
the  matter,  and  said,  indifferently,  that 
she  thought  he  looked  very  well.  Miss 
Thomasia  shook  her  head,  sadly.  Blair 
had  not  always  been  so  hard-hearted. 

But,  however  this  was,  Jacquelin  did  not 
alter  his  course.  The  negroes  had  become 
so  unruly,  that,  as  Rupert  was  often  away 
from  home,  and  his  aunt  was  left  alone, 
he  came  home  every  night,  though  it  was 
often  late  before  he  arrived,  but  early  in 
the  morning  he  returned  to  the  Court- 
house and  spent  the  day  there  in  his  ofllice, 
rarely  accepting  an  invitation  or  taking 
any  holiday. 

When  he  and  Blair  met,  which  they  did 
sometimes,  unavoidably,  there  was  a  return 
of  the  old  constraint,  and  even  with  Steve 
he  appeared  to  be  growing  silent  and  self- 
absorbed. 

Blair  had  become  the  main  stay  of  her 
family.      Unconsciously,  she  had  slipped 
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into  a  position  where  she  was  the  prop  on 
which  her  parents  leaned.  She  taught  her 
httle  colored  school,  and  at  home  was 
always  busy  about  something.  She  vied  with 
Mrs.  Andy  Stamper  in  raising  chickens, 
and  with  Miss  Thomasia  in  raising  violets. 
Under  her  skilful  management,  the  litde 
cottage,  and  its  wilderness  of  fruit-trees, 
became  a  rose-bower,  and  the  fruit-trees 
became  an  orchard  with  its  feet  buried  in 
clover.  Her  father  said  of  her  that  she 
was  a  perpetual  reproduction  of  the  mir- 
acle of  the  creation ;  that  she  created  the 
sun  and  followed  it  with  all  the  plants  and 
herbs  after  their  kind. 

Yet  with  all  these  duties  Blair  found  time 
to  run  over  to  see  Miss  Thomasia,  almost 
every  day  or  two ;  at  first  shyly  and  at 
rarer  intervals,  but  after  she  found  that 
Jacquelin  was  always  at  his  office,  oftener 
and  more  freely.  She  always  declared 
that  a  visit  to  Miss  Thomasia  was  like 
reading  one  of  Scott's  Novels  ;  while  Miss 
Thomasia  asserted  that  Blair  was  a  breath 
of  May. 

Jacquelin,  after  a  time,  came  to  recog- 
nize the  traces  of  Blair's  visits  in  the  little 
touches  of  change  and  improvement  about 
the  house ;  a  pruned  rose-bush  here,  a  fold 
of  white  curtain  there,  and  he  often  had  to 
hear  her  praises  sung  by  Miss  Thomasia's 
guileless  tongue ;  and  the  good  lady's 
lament  that  she  and  Steve  did  not  proceed 
a  httle  more  satisfactorily  with  their  affairs. 


She  had  an  idea  that  it  was  on  account 
of  Steve's  former  reputation  for  wildness. 
"  It  would  have  been  such  a  good  influ- 
ence on  Steve  ;  would  be  just  what  he 
needed.  I  quite  approve  of  a  young  lady 
being  coy  and  maidenly,"  declared  Miss 
Thomasia,  "  but,  of  course,  I  know  there  is 
an  understanding  between  them,  and  I  must 
say  I  think  Blair  is  carrying  it  too  far." 

She  bridled,  as  she  always  did,  at  the 
thought  of  anyone  opposing  Steve.  "  I 
know  that  a  man  is  sometimes  driven  by  a 
young  lady's  cruelty — apparent  cruelty — 
for  I  am  sure  Blair  would  not  wittingly 
injiire  anyone — into  courses  very  sad  and 
injurious  to  him."  Miss  Thomasia  heaved 
a  sigh  and  gazed  out  of  the  window,  and 
a  moment  latter  resumed  her  knitting. 

"  Do  you  see  anydiing  of  that — young 
lady,  Miss  Welch  ?  "  she  asked  Jacque- 
lin, suddenly. 

Jacquelin  said  he  had  not  seen  her  for 
some  time,  except  at  church,  and  once  or 
twice  in  the  village,  at  a  distance. 

"  I  did  not  suppose  you  had,"  said  Miss 
Thomasia,  "  She  is  a  very  nice,  sweet  girl 
— has  always  been  very  sweet  to  me  when 
I  have  met  her — but  of  course — !  "  Her 
lips  closed  firmly  and  she  began  to  knit 
vigorously,  leaving  Jacquelin  to  wonder 
what  she  meant. 

''  I  only  wanted  to  know,"  she  said,  pres- 
ently, and  that  was  the  only  explanation 
she  gave. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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HERE  are  more  glimpses  of  Thackeray 
in  the  introduction  to  the  leading  vol- 
ume of  "  the  Daughter's  Edition  " — 
more  formally  the  Biographical  Edition — of 
his  writings,  which  came  out  in  April.  This 
first  of  a  series  of  thirteen  volumes  is  "  Vanity 
Fair,"  and  Mrs.  Ritchie  has  prefixed  to  it 
about  twenty-five  pages  of  discourse 
about  her  father,  with  many  extracts 
from  letters,  and  some  interesting  portraits 
and  sketches.  Her  plan  has  been  to  publish 
memories  of  Thackeray  which  chiefly  con- 
cern his  books,  and  though  altogether  they 
will  by  no  means  amount  to  the  biography 
which  he  disapproved,  the  books  and  the 
man  were  much  too  closely  associated  for  it 
to  be  possible  that  memories  that  concern 
the  books  would  not  add  materially  to  our 
intimate  knowledge  of  their  author.  To  that 
she  is  resigned.  "  So  much,"  she  writes,  "  has 
been  forgotten,  so  much  that  is  ephemeral 
has  been  recorded,  that  it  is  my  desire  to  mark 
down  some  of  the  truer  chords  to  which  his 
life  was  set.  For  this  reason  I  have  included 
one  letter  to  my  mother  among  the  rest.  It 
will  show  that  he  knew  how  to  value  the 
priceless  gifts  of  home  and  of  happiness 
while  they  lasted,  as  well  as  to  bear  trouble 
and  loneliness  when  they  fell  upon  him." 

We  shall  be  glad  to  read  that  letter  when 
it  comes.  The  instalment  of  memories  which 
this  first  volume  brings  has  to  do  with  the 
periods  of  Thackeray's  life  in  which  he  gath- 
ered some  of  the  impressions  which  made 
"Vanity  Fair"  possible,  and  with  the  years 
in  which  he  wrote  that  book.  There  is  some- 
thing about  his  early  school-days  at  Chiswick 
— the  Chiswick  of  Miss  Finkerton's  Academy 
— before  his  mother's  return  from  India,  some- 
thing about  his  travels  in  Germany  in  his 
youth  and  the  taste  of  polite  society  at  Wei- 
mar in  1 83 1,  which  furnished  the  setting, 
many  years  later,  for  some  experiences  of  the 
worthy  family  of  Sedleys.  And  there  is  a 
good  deal  about  the  years  from  1846  to  1848, 
when  he  was  settled  in  the  house  at  Kensing- 
ton and  writing  a  great  book,  which  was  be- 
ing issued  in  shilling  numbers  to  a  public 
wofully  reluctant  at  first  to  accept  them  in 
place  of  its  shillings.  The  first  lots  of  manu- 
script went  begging  among  the  publishers,  to 


be  undertaken,  after  awhile,  by  liradbury  ik 
Evans.  After  publication  was  begun  (on 
January  i,  1847),  success  was  still  so  uncer- 
tain that  the  expediency  of  stopping  the  issue 
was  considered,  but  by  summer  matters  had 
mended,  and  the  author  writes  that  the  book 
"  does  everything  but  pay." 

It  was  while  Thackeray  was  at  school  at 
Chiswick  that  his  mother  and  her  husband 
came  home  from  India.  In  a  letter  written 
to  India,  she  tells  of  her  meeting  with  her 
son  : 

He  had  a  perfect  recollection  of  me  ;  he  could 
not  speak,  but  kissed  me,  and  looked  at  me 
again  and  again,  and  I  could  almost  have  said, 
"  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  de])art  in 
peace."  He  is  the  living  image  of  his  faiher,  and 
God  in  heaven  send  that  he  may  resemljle  him  in 
all  but  his  too  short  life.  He  is  tall,  stout,  and 
sturdy.  His  eyes  are  become  darker,  but  there  is 
still  the  same  dear  expression.  His  drawing  is 
wonderful. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  biography  in  that 
short  extract,  and  the  reference  to  Thack- 
eray's father  constitutes  the  only  allusion  to 
him  not  merely  formal  which  ever  happened 
to  come  to  the  present  reader's  notice.  Evi- 
dently this  boy  loved  his  mother,  and  she  him, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  and  one  may  recognize, 
from  scraps  of  later  letters,  that  the  relation 
always  continued  intimate.  If  the  man's  nat- 
ure was  sweet,  and  a  store  of  love  was  always 
in  his  heart  ready  to  leaven  the  thoughts  of 
a  host  of  readers,  it  is  obvious  that  he  came 
honestly  by  those  blessed  attributes. 

The  interest  in  Thackeray  is  still  such  an 
intense  and  affectionate  interest  among  so 
many  readers,  and  the  incentive  to  trace  a 
connection  between  everything  we  know 
that  was  in  his  life  and  something  that  is  in 
some  book  of  his  is  so  strong,  that  perhaps  it 
is  as  well  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  in- 
dulge it  too  fully.  He  writes  to  his  mother 
of  seeing"  poor, dear,  old  Mrs.  liullerat  Rich- 
mond," whose  husband  was  dying  down- 
stairs, and  who  "  told  me  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  what  a  comfort  her  sons  had  been  to  her. 
Charles,  with  his  indifferent  manner,  never 
forgets  his  duty.  He  never  brags  about  his 
goodness,  but  goes  laughing  through  the 
world,  honest   and    to    be   depended   upon." 
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So  we  read,  and  remember  "  The  End  of  the 

Play,"  and 

Why  should  your  mother,  Charles,  not  mine, 
Be  weeping  at  her  darling's  grave  ? 

So  surely  we  should  go  on  trying  to  fit  all  we 
learned  to  what  we  knew,  and  apt  to  put 
backgrounds  of  real  life  to  familiar  fiction. 
Doubtless  it  is  as  well  that  our  ingenuity  in 
that  direction  should  lag  in  some  degree  for 
want  of  matter. 

Mrs.  Ritchie  has  evidently  no  intention  of 
giving  us  more  than  v/e  ought  to  have,  and 
for  all  that  she  does  give  us  we  will  be  grate- 
ful. Among  Thackeray's  unpublished  letters 
there  must  be  many  that  it  would  do  us  good 
to  read,  and  some  of  them — a  good  many,  I 
hope — are  on  the  way  toward  us  now.  To 
have  kept  from  the  world  such  a  letter  as  that 
of  May  I,  1848,  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
telling  what  finally  became  of  Becky  Sharp, 
would  not  have  been  kind. 

The  chronology  of  the  introductions  to 
these  books  will  evidently  be  a  wonderful 
tangle.  The  most  that  we  can  expect  is  that 
between  them  all  they  will  throw  light  on 
nearly  every  period  of  Thackeray's  life. 

THERE  was  an  unusual  opportunity  in 
the  Spring  to  see  the  American  people 
make  up  its  mind,  and,  incidentally, 
to  form  an  opinion  as  to  what  sort  of  a  con- 
glomeration the  American  people  is  and  what 
sort  of  a  mind  it  has.  It  is  a  composite  mind, 
of  course,  subject  to  so  many  conflicting  in- 
fluences, so  many  impulses,  incentives,  emo- 
tions, prejudices,  convictions ;  so  many  re- 
straints of  thrift,  reason,  and  conscience,  that 

it  seems  wonderful  that  it  can  really 
A  Novel  .         .        ^  ^      t        ..  •   ^  ,1 

c,      ,    ,  arrive  at  a  state  01  certamty  worthy 
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to  be  called  a  conclusion.  Yet  it 
was  demonstrated  three  months  ago  that 
that  was  possible.  The  American  people, 
after  years  of  rather  listless  consideration  of 
the  affairs  of  Cuba,  and  after  months  of  agi- 
tation and  uncertainty,  finally  made  up  its 
mind  that  something  must  be  done  about 
Cuba,  and  that  without  further  delay.  When 
the  decision  finally  came,  it  came  quickly.  It 
followed  Senator  Proctor's  report  of  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  Cuba,  and  especially  of  the 
condition  of  the  reconcentrados.  That  re- 
port still  seems  to  have  been  the  determining 
statement  of  facts  that  settled  the  question. 
It  was  everywhere  accepted  as  the  record 
of  the  observations  of  a  just  man  who  had 
seen  v.'ith  unbiassed  eyes  what  he  described 


and  whose  testimony  could  be  trusted.  The 
conclusion  made  necessary  by  that  report 
was  that  the  state  of  affairs  the  existence  of 
which  it  recorded  was  too  bad  to  continue. 
That  accepted,  the  next  question  was  what 
action  was  essential  to  stop  it  for  all  time. 
Would  autonomy  do  it  ?  Would  any  Span- 
ish concession  short  of  the  abandonment  of 
Cuba  accomplish  it  ?  Consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, the  American  mind  grappled  hard 
with  that  question.  There  was  a  profound 
aversion  to  war  in  the  breasts  of  millions  of 
persons,  and  an  eagerness  to  be  convinced 
that  half  measures  would  do.  But  that  con- 
viction would  not  come.  The  only  convic- 
tion that  would  come  was  that  Spain's  au- 
thority in  Cuba  must  end.  Yellow  journals 
greeted  it  with  exultant  yells  ;  the  young  and 
fervent  welcomed  it  with  enthusiasm  ;  older 
men  and  conservative  newspapers  tried  long 
and  faithfully  to  avoid  it ;  men  of  business 
and  men  whose  intellects  had  been  trained 
to  see  what  they  wished  to  see  rather  than 
what  was  in  sight  tried  strenuously  to  dis- 
credit and  ignore  it.  That  was  as  vain  as 
arguing  back  the  sea.  The  mind  of  the  peo- 
ple had  reached  a  conclusion.  It  showed 
conspicuously  in  Congress,  but  it  also  showed 
all  the  way  from  Maine  to  San  Francisco.  It 
was  by  no  means  a  universal  conclusion,  but 
it  was  so  nearly  universal  that  the  President 
knew  just  what  his  backing  was  and  where  the 
country  stood.  It  was  a  conclusion  shared  by 
the  unlettered,  the  irresponsible,  the  light- 
headed, by  grave  men  who  hated  war,  and  real- 
ized the  costs  and  horrors  of  it,  and  by  a  host 
of  sober.  God-fearing  people  whose  thoughts 
ran  ceaselessly  and  sadly,  and  who,  unstirred 
by  ambitions  or  impatience, or  any  lust  for  ven- 
geance, sought  to  know  only  one  thing  :  what 
was  this  country's  duty  in  the  sight  of  God. 
"  For  humanity's  sake  !  "  That  was  the  effec- 
tual cry  and  the  controlling  sentiment. 

They  were  stirring  days,  those  days  of 
March  and  April,  and  even  the  swift  course 
of  events  that  followed,  the  mustering  of 
troops  and  sea-fights  of  tremendous  moment, 
have  not  dulled  our  memory  of  them.  We 
are  used  to  political  campaigns  to  decide  who 
shall  govern  and  which  of  two  policies  shall 
prevail ;  we  are  used  to  seeing  one  side  win  at 
the  polls,  and  the  other  submit  and  go  quietly 
about  its  business.  But  to  the  present  gener- 
ation of  Americans  the  spectacle  of  the  na- 
tion making  up  its  mind  about  a  question  of 
foreign  policy  was  a  new  thing. 


THE    COMBINED    ARTIST   AND    BUSI- 
NESS MAN 
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IT  is  jokingly  said  that  "  the  American  ar- 
tist does  not  paint ;  he  serves  on  com- 
mittees." In  this  remark  there  is  as  much 
truth  as  sarcasm.  Certain  it  is  that  a  large 
number  of  talented  men  in  this  country  have 
not  only  won  distinction  as  artists,  but  also 
as  "  men  of  affairs." 

At  a  recent  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing an  important  function,  the  majority 
present  were  representatives  of  artistic  pro- 
fessions. In  an  hour's  time  a  plan  was  per- 
fected, the  necessary  committees  appointed, 
the  work  outlined  and  assigned,  and  all  the 
details  of  what  afterward  proved  a  most  suc- 
cessful affair  arranged.  In  leaving  the  room 
a  layman  was  heard  to  reniark  "  had  these 
been  business  men  they  would  not  have  ac- 
complished half  so  much."  And  yet,  only  a 
few  years  ago  nothing  was  further  from  the 
thoughts  of  these  artists  than  the  cultivation 
of  the  business  ability  which  they  now  exhib- 
it. Most  of  them  were  then  students  on  the 
Continent.  Paris,  Munich,  and  Rome  were 
their  temporary  homes.  Their  one  object  was 
art,  and  that  for  art's  sake.  All  else  was  con- 
sidered as  far  beneath  them,  and  held  in  silent 
contempt.  With  no  obligations  to  the  com- 
munity, no  families  to  support,  living  inex- 
pensively on  funds  brought  from  America, 
they  cast  aside  care  and  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  fascinating  life  about  them.  This 
existence  was  ideal.  It  had  its  dangers  ;  it 
had  also  its  charms  ;  but  it  had  along  with 
both  the  sources  of  inspiration  so  diflficult  to 
find  in  this  nineteenth  century. 

In  those  days  the  thought  of  engaging  in 
any  line  of  business  would  have  been  mad- 
dening. The  case  of  one  is  recalled  who,  while 
deeply  engrossed  in  his  effort  for  the  ap- 
proaching Salon,  received  a  request  from  a 
New  York  firm  to  attend  to  some  matters  of 
business  in  France,  for  which  he  was  to  re- 
ceive a  most  acceptable  compensation.  The 
poor  man  was  straightway  in  an  agony  of 
mind.    Previous  obligations  to  his  New  York 


correspondent  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
decline  ;  besides,  the  consideration  was  most 
acceptable.  Nevertheless,  he  became  in  his 
own  eyes  and  in  those  of  his  friends — and 
not  without  some  reason — a  martyr. 

But  to  each  in  his  turn  there  came  an  end 
to  the  dream.  The  failure  of  funds,  the  un- 
expected letter  calling  for  a  return  home,  the 
advice  of  the  agent  that  nothing  had  sold,  the 
announcement  of  a  death,  or  some  other 
cause,  served  as  an  awakening,  and  his  ha- 
bitual haunts  knew  him  no  more. 

No  words  can  picture  the  anguish  of  the 
next  two  years.  We  pass  over  it  in  silence. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  artist's  fault.  In  his  view 
the  America  to  which  he  returns  is  all  wrong. 
His  criticism  is — "no  art  atmosphere"  — 
"  all  matter  of  fact."  Sad  days  ensue  in  which 
our  talented  friend  quite  disappears  from 
view. 

But  such  men  are  not  born  for  oblivion, 
and  one  by  one  they  reappear  upon  the  scene. 
But  what  a  change !  We  meet  A.  in  the 
street  and  grasp  his  hand.  We  ask  where  he 
has  been  all  this  time,  and  what  he  has  to 
show  in  his  studio.  "  Well,"  he  replies,  "  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  not  painting  just  now. 
You  see,  I  have  arranged  to  write  a  series  of 

articles  for  the Magazitie,  and  as  soon 

as  I  get  paid  for  them,  I  am  going  to  paint  in 
Gloucester.  Next  we  run  across  B.  Well, 
how  does  painting  thrive  }  "Very  well,  though 
just  at  present  I  am  teaching.  I've  got  a 
large  class,  you  know,  and  I  am  also  the  in- 
structor  for  Madam 's  School  for  Girl's 

on  Washington  Heights.  C.  is  president  of  a 
corporation  ;  he  paints  in  the  evenings.  D. 
tells  you  that  he  has  made  an  invention,  and 
is  just  now  busy  with  the  patents — expects 
more  time  for  painting  next  summer.  E.  has 
gone  into  the  business  of  house  decorating; 
not  mural  decoration  in  its  highest  form,  but 
he  ultimately  hopes  to  attain  to  that.  G.  is 
sacrificing  himself  as  manager  of  an  art  gal- 
lery ;  H.  holds  the  position  of  treasurer  in  the 
same  institution.  All  are  intensely  interested 
in  the  political  problems  of  the  times,  and  stop 
to  discuss  them  with  you.  All  are  active  mem- 
bers of  societies  and  clubs  and  are  serving  on 
innumerable  committees,  and   many  of  them 
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are  representative  delegates  to  the  Fine  Arts 
Federation  of  New  York. 

It  is  certainly  strange  that  those  who,  such 
a  short  time  ago,  scorned  the  business  inter- 
ests of  life  should  now  be  gaining  reputations 
for  business  ability.  They  are  now,  with  few 
exceptions,  family  men,  carrying  their  share 
of  responsibilities.  Some  have  assumed  obli- 
gations as  executors,  others  as  directors  or 
even  presidents  of  companies.  All  talk  with 
a  certain  knowledge  of  business  principles, 
and  rapid  execution  of  business  is  an  object 
to  every  one  of  them. 

There  are  two  thoughts  suggested  by  the 
above  :  One  is  that  every  resident  in  Amer- 
ica, even  the  artist,  must  be  a  business  man. 
It  is  a  prerequisite  to  any  kind  of  existence 
in  this  country.  The  other  is  that  perhaps, 
after  all,  the  training  of  the  artist  is  not  such 
a  bad  one  for  a  business  career.  Objective 
teaching,  direct  intercourse  with  nature, 
straightforward  methods  directly  toward 
the  goal  sought  and  without  regard  for  too 
many  conventionalities,  all  these  fit  the  mind 
as  well  for  practical  questions  as  for  those 
artistic.  Objective  teaching,  largely  based 
in  the  study  of  art,  is  fast  becoming  the  key- 
note of  the  modern  system  of  education.  The 
idea  that  the  study  of  art  is  fatal  to  a  busi- 
ness career  must  go.  It  may  have  had  some 
truth  when  those  who  called  themselves 
artists  had  for  their  highest  aim  the  painting 
of  some  pretty  picture  to  hang  on  the  wall, 
but  it  has  no  truth  in  these  days,  when  the 
wide  nature  of  art  and  its  exalted  mission 
are  beginning  to  dawn  upon  us.  The  pur- 
suit of  art  is  in  itself  a  liberal  education. 

H.  R.  B. 

II 

In  the  clever  novel  which  Stevenson  and 
his  son-in-law  wrote,  apparently  with  the 
object  of  comparing  and  contrasting  the  art- 
student  life  of  Paris  and  the  money-getting 
life  of  America,  one  of  the  heroes  utters  his 
wail  thus:  "I  do  not  wonder,"  he  says,  in 
effect,  "  that  you  want  to  do  all  this  ;  but  that 
you  should  want  to  do  nothing  else,  beats 
me."  The  art  students  coming  back  from 
Paris  find  out  that  there  are  other  things  in 
the  world  to  do;  and  this  is  unmistakably 
good  for  them.  No  man  is  the  worse  for  be- 
coming a  business  man,  in  the  sense  of  one 
who  keeps  his  engagements,  who  is  prompt 
and  punctual,  who  is  strict  not  to  miss  his 
appointments  or  his  trains,  and  who  neither 


directs  wrongly  his  letters,  nor  puts  the  wrong 
letters  into  the  wrong  envelopes.  To  have 
business  habits  is  as  compatible  with  the  suc- 
cessful practice  of  fine  art  as  is  the  wearing 
of  the  conventional  dress  of  the  men  of  the 
day.  Just  as  the  painter  has  ceased  to  wear, 
out-of-doors,  velvet  jackets  and  hats  of  start- 
ling shape,  so  he  has,  in  a  great  measure, 
ceased  to  be  careless,  forgetful,  and  lazy  at 
the  wrong  time ;  and  he  may  be  said  to  have 
ceased  altogether  to  justify  such  anomalous 
behavior  on  the  ground  of  the  artistic  tem- 
perament and  its  necessary  drawbacks. 

There  is  always  danger,  however,  that  the 
world  of  men  who  are  not  artists  will  mis- 
understand their  friends,  the  painters  and 
sculptors,  and  will  suppose  them  shiftless, 
unsteady  and  idle,  when  the  reverse  is  the 
fact.  The  man  of  six  hours  a  day  steady 
attention  to  banking  or  to  the  ribbon  of  the 
stock  telegraph ;  the  man  of  eight  hours  a 
day  steady  grind  at  the  business  of  the  law — 
will  be  slow  to  learn  how  differently  the  artist 
does  his  most  important  work.  It  happens 
very  often  that  a  painting  which  will  bring  a 
very  large  sum  to  its  author — a  sum  which 
will  pay  his  rent  for  a  year — may  be  earned 
in  a  few  hours.  From  the  time  that  the 
artist  begins  to  sketch-in  his  charcoal  outline 
until  he  finally  lays  down  his  brush  with  the 
conviction  that  to  do  more  to  the  canvas 
would  be  to  spoil  it,  there  may  have  elapsed 
so  few  hours  of  actual  work  as  to  seem  in- 
credible when  stated  to  the  outsider.  This 
rapidity  of  execution  implies,  however,  hours 
and  days  of  mental  preparation  ;  and  there 
will  be  many  times  during  that  period  of 
thought,  of  indecision,  of  passing  in  review 
of  plans  and  schemes  and  motives,  when  the 
painter  will  seem  but  a  languid  and  purpose- 
less individual  to  the  business  man  who 
watches  him.  The  picture  painted  in  a  dozen 
hours  and  sold  for  a  notable  sum,  implies 
many  days  of  preparatory  thought  in  which  are 
not  included  the  time  of  previous  study.  And, 
then,  the  picture  so  painted  does  not  always 
sell  promptly. 

One  sees  the  designer  of  a  building  which 
is  intended  to  be  a  work  of  refined  art  as  well 
as  a  mere  physical  convenience — one  watches 
such  a  designer  during  the  three  days  that 
succeed  his  first  definite  interview  with  the 
employer ;  he  sketches  with  apparent  lack  of 
purpose  on  a  scrap  of  paper  as  big  as  an  en- 
velope ;  he  looks  out  of  the  window ;  he 
whistles;  he  opens  a  dozen   big  books  and 
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piles  them  one  upon  another ;  he  selects  from 
a  great  bunch  of  photographs  a  dozen  which 
are  laid  upon  the  great  books ;  he  smokes 
most  unduly.  At  the  end  of  three  days  he 
begins  to  draw.  No  Philistine  who  might 
see  him  then  would  take  him  for  an  idle  fel- 
low. 

If  the  well-paid  writer  could  work  eight 
hours  a  day  at  turning  out  copy  ;  if  the  some- 
what successful  painter  could  work  eight 
hours  a  day  at  producing  salable  canvasses  ; 
they,  and  not  the  heads  of  big  factories,  would 
be  the  rich  men  of  the  time.  Their  position 
is  not  so  very  unlike  that  of  the  professor  in 
a  great  university  whose  salary,  small  enough 
when  measured  by  the  earnings  of  his  friends, 
the  business  men  and  the  lawyers,  seems  yet 
large  when  compared  to  the  number  of  hours 
which  he  spends  weekly  in  the  lecture-room. 
Artist  and  professor  are  paid  for  much  besides 
their  hours  of  visibly  fruitful  labor,  and  when 
all  this  is  reckoned  their  pay  is  low  enough  ! 

In  fact,  neither  artist  nor  professor  is  nec- 
essarily an  unbusinesslike  person,  and  it  is 
well  that  the  public  should  be  reminded  how 
very  energetic,  clear-headed,  and  purposeful 
the  artists  of  great  cities  have  lately  shown 
themselves  to  be.  Z.  Z. 


Ill 


What  is  it  to  be  business-like  ?  As  the 
American  world  stands  to-day  it  means,  very 
often,  to  be  shrewd  and  cunning.  What  is 
the  business  man  ?  He  is,  in  many  men's 
minds,  the  wide-awake  fellow  who  has  dis- 
covered a  way  of  getting  much  more  than  he 
earns.  What  is  business  ?  As  very  often 
understood  among  us,  it  is  the  art  of  juggling 
money  out  of  your  neighbor's  pocket  into 
your  own.  There  is  a  world  in  which  to 
earn  your  bread  by  honest  and  continuous 
labor  is  not  to  be  business-like — is  not  even 
to  be  "in  business."  In  that  world,  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunities,  to  conceal  what 
you  may  have  learned,  and  to  trade  upon 
your  knowledge;  is  business.  Misleading 
even,  if  secrecy  cannot  otherwise  be  ob- 
tained ;  that  is  business.  In  short,  in  that 
world  to  be  business-like  is  to  be  unscrupu- 
lous. A  lover  of  fine  art  may  continue  to 
hope  that  its  devotees  will  not  too  rapidly 
become  business  men  in  that  sense. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  artists  nowa- 
days know  how  to  manage  tiieir  affairs.  That 
is  well.     No  man  can  be  too  prompt  and  too 


attentive  to  duly.  When  the  duly  is  to  i)aint 
we  may  suppose  that  the  painter  does  it  with 
all  his  soul.  Hoc  cii^e  is  a  good  adage  for 
artists  as  well  as  business  men.  It  is  a  fact, 
by  the  way,  that  John  Ruskin,  of  all  men 
the  least  a  man  of  the  world,  sealed  his  letters 
at  one  time  with  a  seal  bearing  that  motto 
and  nothing  else.  We  like  to  hear  of  the 
parson  whose  sermon  for  Sunday  was  always 
written  on  the  Monday  morning  previous. 
We  rejoice  to  learn  of  men  living  in  the 
world  of  thought,  of  books,  and  of  art,  who 
can  do  their  work  on  time.  We  like  to  know 
the  writer  or  the  artist,  as  well  as  the  super- 
intendent or  chief  of  the  department,  who  is 
always  up  to  his  work.  Nothing  can  be  more 
likely  to  inspire  confidence  than  the  manner 
of  the  man  who  isi  never  hurried.  No  man 
can  be  more  likely  to  gain  our  confidence,  in 
any  pursuit,  than  he  who  has  always  leisure 
to  talk  with  us — evidently,  because  his  work 
is  well  up  to  date. 

The  world  will  go  on  believing,  however, 
that  the  artists  may  still  lack  something  of 
perfection  in  these  respects.  If  that  be  a  true 
report,  can  they  not  be  kept  from  becoming 
business  men  in  the  other  sense  }  They  have 
been  compared  above  with  the  professors. 
That  is  well,  for  teachers  and  artists  have 
kept,  so  far,  the  habit  of  living  by  their  wages. 
They  have  done  their  work  and  then  drawn 
their  pay.  In  common  with  blacksmiths  and 
bricklayers,  they  have  toiled  and  have  been 
recompensed  for  their  toil.  This  honorable 
way  of  life  the  artists  are  solicited,  on  all 
sides,  to  abandon.  One  hates  to  hear  of  their 
serving  on  committees.  One  dreads  their 
association  with  "  business  men  "  in  boards 
of  management.  What  will  become  of  the 
art  power  of  the  man  who  learns  that  dollars 
by  the  thousand  can  be  "  made  "  by  skilful 
management,  while  hundreds  are  all  that  his 
best  work,  his  own  hand  work,  can  bring  him  } 
Heaven  keep  the  artist  from  the  knowledge 
and  from  the  relish  of  business  methods  and 
business  habits  !  R.  S. 

IV 

Of  the  cases  suggested  in  the  first  para- 
graph above,  some  are  rather  those  of  men 
who  are  not  so  much  artists  and  business 
men  at  one  and  the  same  time,  as  men  who 
have  changed  their  calling.  Some  of  the 
painters,  who  "  do  not  paint,  but  serve  on 
committees,"  probably  never  could  be  paint- 
ers in  any  higher  sense  of  the  word,  and  mis- 
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took  their  vocation  when  they  studied  the  art 
of  painting.  There  are  in  every  profession, 
in  every  line  of  business,  men  who  have  pre- 
viously been  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  but 
we  do  not  on  that  account  call  them  by  the 
name  of  their  previous  occupation.  We  do 
not  speak  of  a  ranch-owner  as  a  lawyer,  even 
if  he  has  once  been  a  lawyer,  nor  of  an  actuary 
as  a  professor  of  mathematics,  even  though 
that  has  once  been  his  calling.  Why,  then, 
do  we  hear  of  artists  who  have  gone  into 
business.^  Is  it  because  of  the  extraordinary 
charm  of  the  artist-life,  which  is  so  very  de- 
Hghtful  that  even  the  man  who  has  taken 
up  other  work  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to 
abandon  it  entirely  ?  This  powerful  charm 
exists  and  it  is  well  that  the  artist  should  live 
in  an  atmosphere  of  art.  Intercourse  with 
workers  who,  like  himself,  are  trying  to  solve 
delicate  and  difficult  problems  of  execution; 
communion  with  fellow-artists,  and  with  the 
work  of  the  great  masters — all  this  forms  not 
only  a  most  delightful  environment,  but  one 
most  necessary  to  the  artist.  And  the  world 
of  ordinary  affairs  is  not  more  unfit  for  the 
artist  than  is  the  world  of  literature.  Whether 
the  sculptor,  for  instance,  is  thrown  among 
railroad  kings  or  professors  of  mathematics, 
or  shop-keepers  or  writers  of  criticism,  each 
of  these  societies  is  a  bad  one  for  him  to  live 
in.  Nor  is  this  true  only  in  this  country.  It 
is  true  in  the  other  countries  of  the  world,  and 
would  be  true  in  any  land  we  can  now  im- 
agine. The  mental  process  by  which  a  work 
of  fine  art  is  produced  seems  to  be  incon- 
ceivable to  the  layman.  And  herein  lies  the 
general  failure  of  art  criticism.  This  failure 
is  conceded  by  all ;  but  not  all  recognize  that 
the  difficulty  lies  in  the  lack  of  understanding 
in  the  men  who  are  not  producers  of  works 
of  fine  art,  of  the  manner  in  which  such  works 
of  fine  art  are  produced.  This  is  why  the 
artist  should  have  the  daily  companionship  of 
his  fellows,  and  why,  if  he  become  a  business 
man  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  he 
will  cease  to  be  a  producer  of  good  art  and 
to  be  a  good  judge  of  his  own  productions. 

AI.   S.   T. 
V 

Themistocles  said   that    he  "  could  not 
make  use  of  any  stringed  instrument ;  could 


only,  were  a  small  and  obscure  city  put  into  his 
hands,  make  it  great  and  glorious."  In  this 
way  did  the  budding  statesman  declare  at 
once  his  belief  in  himself  and  his  belief  that 
politics  are  the  only  pursuit  worthy  of  an  able 
man.  He  has  his  sympathizers;  but  the  ar- 
tist is  he  who  would  rather  play  the  stringed 
instrument  rightly,  and,  who,  a  fortiori, 
would  rather  compose  music  for  it,  greatly, 
than  deal  in  public  affairs  at  all. 

Make  a  small  city  great  and  glorious  ?  Yes, 
but  what  if  the  one  worthy  object  of  having  a 
great  and  glorious  city  be  to  shelter  the  artist, 
with  his  compeer,  the  thinker  and  the  stu- 
dent.'* What  was  the  city  which  Themis- 
tocles  did,  indeed,  make  great  and  glorious, 
but  a  home  for  the  artist,  the  dramatist,  the 
philosopher.'*  The  greatness  and  the  glory 
which  Themistocles  sought  to  give,  and  gave, 
to  his  city,  vanished  within  the  lifetime  of  one 
man,  but  during  those  seventy  years  the  walls 
of  Athens  had  sheltered  .-^schylus,  Euripides, 
Sophocles  and  Aristophanes  ;  Plato,  Socrates, 
and  Xenophon  ;  Thucydides  ;  Phidias  and  the 
sculptors  who  worked  under  him  :  the  archi- 
tects of  the  Parthenon  and  the  Propylaea ;  the 
creators  of  expressional  painting  whom  we 
refer  to  when  we  vaguely  say  "  Polygnotus." 
What  is  the  city  good  for,  what  is  the  state 
good  for,  but  as  a  means  to  an  end  ?  That ' 
the  individual  shall  live  his  life  freely  and  do 
his  work  under  the  fitting  conditions — that  is 
all  we  have  to  ask  of  the  state.  Let  Themis- 
tocles build  it  up  if  he  will ;  the  artist  will 
thank  him  for  that,  chiefly  because  the  condi- 
tions are  thus  provided  for  the  production  of 
the  work  of  art. 

The  production  of  the  work  of  art ;  is  this, 
then,  the  chief  reason  why  the  state  should 
exist  .'*  The  artist  may  be  permitted  to  think 
so;  it  is  his  business  to  thjnk  so.  It  is  his 
business  to  think  that  a  noble  work  of  art  is 
the  noblest  achievement  of  man,  and  that  the 
state  exists  chiefly  that  such  works  of  art  may 
be  brought  into  being.  To  the  artist,  the  work 
of  art  is  the  noblest  intellectual  work  of  man. 
Until  the  non-artistic  world  understand  that 
he  holds  this  belief  and  somewhat  of  his  rea- 
sons for  holding  it,  the  artist  had  better  live 
among  his  fellov^'s,  and  mainly  apart  from  the 
world  which  does  not  and  cannot  really  com- 
prehend him.  R.  S. 
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AFTER  Dewey's  victory  on  May  ist, 
and  while  Sampson  was  chasing  the 
will-of-the-wisp  squadron  of  Spain, 
the  army  lay  waiting  at  Tampa  and  marked 
time.  The  army  had  no  wish  to  mark 
time,  but  it  had  no  choice. 

It  could  not  risk  going  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships  as  long  as  there  was  the  grim 
chance  that  the  Spanish  fleet  would  sud- 
denly appear  above  the  horizon  line  and 
send  the  transports  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Florida  straits.  The  army  longed  to  be 
^'  up  and  at  them  ;  "  it  was  impatient,  hot, 
and  exasperated,  but  there  was  true  com- 
mon-sense in  waiting  and  a  possible  failure 
in  an  advance  without  a  convoy,  and  so 
it  continued  through  the  month  of  May 


to  chafe  and  fret  and  perspire  at  Tampa. 
Tampa  was  the  port  selected  by  the  Ciov- 
ernment  as  the  one  best  suited  for  the 
embarkation  to  Cuba.  There  is  a  Port  of 
Tampa,  and  a  city  nine  miles  inland,  of  the 
same  name.  The  army  was  distributed  at 
the  port  and  in  the  pine  woods  back  of  the 
city,  and  the  commanding  generals  of  the 
invading  army,  with  their  several  staffs, 
made  their  head-quarters  at  the  Tampa  Bay 
Hotel. 

And  so  for  a  month  the  life  of  the  army 
was  the  life  of  an  hotel,  and  all  those  per- 
sons who  were  directly  or  indirectly  asso- 
ciated with  the  army,  and  who  were  com- 
ing from  or  going  to  Key  West,  came  to 
this  hotel  and  added  to  its  interest.   It  was 
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fortunate  that  the  hotel  was  out  of  all  pro- 
portion in  every  way  to  the  size  and 
wealth  of  Tampa,  and  to  the  number  of 
transient  visitors  that  reasonably  might  be 
expected  to  visit  that  city.  One  of  the 
cavalry  generals  said  :  ''  Only  God  knows 
why  Plant  built  an  hotel  here  ;  but  thank 
God  he  did." 

The  hotel  stands  on  grounds  reclaimed 
from  the  heavy  sand  of  the  city.  It  is  the 
real  oasis  in  the  real  desert — 
a  giant  affair  of  ornamental 
brick  and  silver  minarets  in 
a  city  chiefly  composed  of 
'derelict  wooden  houses  drift- 
ing in  an  ocean  of  sand;  a 
dreary  city,  where  the  sand 
has  swept  the  paint  from 
the  houses,  and  where  sand 
swamps  the  sidewalks  and 
creeps  into  the  doors  and 
windows.  It  is  a  city  where 
one  walks  ankle-deep  in  sand, 
and  where  the  names  of  ave- 
nues are  given  to  barren 
spaces  of  scrubby  under- 
growth and  palmettoes  and 
pines  hung  with  funereal 
moss. 

In  the  midst  of  this  deso- 
lation is  the  hotel.  It  is 
larger  than  the  palaces  which 
Ismail  Pasha  built  over-night 
at  Cairo  and  outwardly  not 
unlike  them  in  appearance, 
and  so  enormous  that  the 
walk  from  the  rotunda  to 
the  dining-room  helps  one 
to  an  appetite. 

It  has  great  porches  as 
wide  and  as  long  as  a  village 
street,  shut  in  behind  screens  of  climbing 
vines  and  clusters  of  mammoth  red  and 
yellow  flowers.  In  the  made -grounds 
about  it  are  made-gardens  of  flowers  of 
brilliant  colors,  and  palms  and  palmettoes 
of  every  shape  and  of  every  shade  of  green. 


night  like  a  dozen  light-houses  are  distrib- 
uted along  the  great  lines  of  its  roof. 
Arches  of  colored  electric  lights  spread 
out  over  the  door- way,  and  Turkish  rugs 
and  palms  in  pots  fill  miles  of  hall-way. 

It  is  something  between  Shepheard's 
Hotel,  at  Cairo,  and  the  Casino  Roof  Gar- 
den. 

Someone  said  it  was  like  a  Turkish 
harem  with  the  occupants  left  out.     For 


Captain  Arthur  H.  Lee  and  Count  von  Goetzen,  British  and  German 
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at  first  there  were  no  women  at  the  hotel. 
It  was  an  Eveless  Eden,  and  during  the 
early  part  of  May  the  myriads  of  rocking- 
chairs  on  the  long  porches  were  filled  with 
men.  This  was  the  rocking-chair  period  of 
the  war.  It  was  an  army  of  occupation. 
Birds  sing  over  the  flower-beds,  and  pea-    but  it  occupied  the  piazza  of  a  big  hotel. 


cocks  strut  and  chatter.  It  is  like  an  East- 
ern garden,  and  the  hotel  itself  struggles 
against  the  brick  and  plaster  lines  to  be 
Oriental  too.  It  has  the  curved  tops  of  a 
mosque  over  the  doors  and  windows  ;  great 
crescents  are  cut  in  the  woodwork  and 
stamped  in  the  plaster,  and  are  flung  out 
against  the  sky,  and  minarets  that  glow  at 


Everyone  believed  that  the  army  was 
going  to  move  in  two  days.  "  Well,  cer- 
tainly by  Monday,"  they  would  say.  So 
at  first  everyone  lived  on  a  war  basis.  All 
impedimenta  were  shipped  North,  white 
linen  was  superseded  by  flannel  shirts,  col- 
lars were  abandoned  for  polka-dot  ker- 
chiefs.      Men,    fearing    the  mails  would 
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prove  too  slow,  telegraphed 
for  supplies,  not  knowing  that 
they  could  walk  North  and 
back  again  before  the  army 
would  move. 

Those  were  the  best  days 
of  the  time  of  waiting.  Offi- 
cers who  had  not  met  in  years, 
men  who  had  been  classmates 
at  West  Point,  men  who  had 
fought  together  and  against 
each  other  in  the  last  war, 
who  had  parted  at  army  posts 
all  over  the  West,  who  had 
been  with  Miles  after  Geron- 
imo,  with  Forsythe  at  Wound- 
ed Knee,  with  Hardie  and 
Hunter  in  the  Garcia  cam- 
paign along  the  Rio  Grande, 
were  gathered  together  ap- 
parently for  an  instant  onslaught  on  a 
common  enemy,  and  were  left  to  dangle 
and  dawdle  under  electric  lights  and  silver 
minarets.  Their  talk  was  only  of  an  im- 
mediate advance.  It  was  to  be  "  as  soon 
as  Sampson  smashes  the  Cape  Verde  fleet." 
"  It  will  be  all  over  in  two  weeks,"  they 
said.  "  We're  not  going  to  have  a  look 
in  at  all,"  they  growled.  "  Do  you  know 
what  we  are  ?  We're  an  army  of  occu- 
pation, that's  all 
we  are.  Spain 
will  surrender 
when  her  fleet 
is  smashed,  and 
we'll  only  march 
in  and  occupy 
Havana."  So 
they  talked  and 
argued  and 
rocked  and 
drank  gallons  of 
iced  tea,  and  the 
hot  days  wore 
into  weeks.  Life 
then  centred 
around  the  bul- 
letin-board; men 
stood  eight  deep, 
peering  over 
each  other's 
shoulders  as 
each  new  tele- 
gram followed 
fast  and  was 
pasted  up  below 
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Tampa  Bay  Hotel  Piazza. 

the  last.  Outside,  in  the  sun,  horse  dealers 
from  every  part  of  the  State  led  their 
ponies  up  and  down  before  the  more  or 
less  knowing  eyes  of  dough-boy  officers 
and  war  correspondents,  and  this  daily  sale 
of  horses  was  the  chief  sign  of  our  activ- 
ity— this  and  the  frequent  reappointment 
of  commanding  generals. 

One  day  General  Wade  was  the  man  of 
the  hour,  the  next  it  was  General  Shafter, 
and  every  day  came  promises  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Commander-in-Chief  himself. 
"Miles  is  coming  in  a  special  car,"  every- 
body told  everybody  else.  "  Now  we 
shall  certainly  start,"  everybody  said,  and 
each  man  began  to  mobilize  his  laundry, 
and  recklessly  paid  his  hotel  bill  and  went 
over  his  campaign  kit  for  the  thirtieth 
time.  But  the  Commander-in-Chief  did 
not  come  until  after  many  false  alarms, 
and  gloom  fell  upon  the  hotel,  and  many 
decided  it  would  l)e  cheaper  to  buy  it  out- 
right than  to  live  there  any  longer,  so  they 
slept  under  canvas  with  the  soldiers,  and 
others  shaved  again  and  discarded  piece 
by  piece  the  panoi)ly  of  war.  Leggings 
and  canvas  shooting-coats  gave  way  to 
white  duck,  fierce  sombreros  to  innocent 
straw  hats,  and  at  last  wives  and  daugh- 
ters arrived  on  the  scene  of  our  inactivity, 
and  men  unstrapped  their  trunks  and  ap- 
peared in  evening  dress. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  We 
knew  then  that  whether  Sampson  smashed 
the  ubiquitous  fleet  or  not,  we  were  con- 
demned to  the  life  of  a  sea-side  summer 
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resort  and  to  the  excitement  of  the  piaz- 
zas. The  men  who  gathered  on  those 
piazzas  were  drawn  from  every  part  of  the 
country  and  from  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  we  Hstened  to  many  strange  stories  of 
strange  lands  from  the  men  best  fitted  to 
tell  them.  Lieutenant  Rowan,  just  back 
from  six  weeks  with  Garcia,  and  bronzed 
and  hidden  in  an  old  panama  hat,  told  us 
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of  the  insurgent  camp;  Major  Grover 
Flint,  who  had  been  "  marching  with  Go- 
mez," told  us  of  him ;  William  Astor  Chan- 
ler,  in  the  uniform  of  a  Cuban  colonel, 
from  which  rank  he  was  later  promoted 
to  that  of  captain  in  our  own  volunteer 
army,  talked  of  Africa  with  Count  von 
Goetzen,  the  German  military  attache, 
who  was  also  an  African  explorer ;  Stephen 
Bonsai  and  Caspar  Whitney,  both  but  just 
back  from  Siam,  discoursed  on  sacred 
elephants  and  white  ants  ;  and  R.  F. 
Knight,  the  London  T/V//^- correspondent. 


lingered  with  the  army  of  the  rocking- 
chairs  for  a  day  before  swimming  into 
Matanzas  harbor  and  going  to  Cabanas 
prison.  Captain  Dorst  tried  to  explain 
why  the  Gussie  expedition  failed,  as  though 
its  name  were  not  reason  enough  ;  and 
young  Archibald,  who  accompanied  it,, 
and  who  was  the  first  correspondent  to- 
get  shot,  brought  wounds  into  contempt 
by  refusing  to  wear  his  wound 
in  a  bloody  bandage,  and  in- 
stead hid  his  honors  under  his 
coat. 

There  were  also  General 
O.  O.  Howard,  and  Ira  San- 
key,  who  busded  about  in  the 
heat,  preaching  and  singing  to 
the  soldiers;  Miss  Clara  Bar- 
ton, of  her  own  unofficial  Red 
Cross  Army  ;  Mr.  George 
Kennan,  and  Mr.  Poultney 
Bigelow,  who  had  views  to  ex- 
change on  Russia  and  why 
they  left  it,  and  General  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee,  looking  like  a  genial 
Santa  Glaus,  with  a  glad  smile 
and  glad  greeting  for  every- 
one, even  at  the  risk  of  his  be- 
coming Vice-President  in  con- 
sequence ;  and  there  was  also 
General  "Joe  "  Wheeler,  the 
best  type  of  the  courteous 
Southern  gentleman,  the  sort 
of  whom  Page  tells  us  of  in 
his  novels,  on  whom  politics 
had  left  no  mark,  who  was 
courteous  because  he  could 
not  help  being  so,  who  stood 
up  when  a  second  lieutenant 
was  introduced  to  him,  and 
who  ran  as  lightly  as  a  boy  to 
help  a  woman  move  a  chair^ 
or  to  assist  her  to  step  from  a 
carriage.  There  was  also,  at  the  last, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
with  energy  and  brains  and  enthusiasm 
enough  to  inspire  a  whole  regiment,  and 
there  were  military  attaches  in  sfrange, 
grand  uniforms,  which  kept  the  volunteer 
army  gaping. 

But  the  two  men 
the  army  of  the  rocking-chairs  were  prob- 
ably America's  representative,  Frederic 
Remington,  and  Great  Britain's  representa- 
tive with  our  army,  Captain  Arthur  H.  Lee. 
These  two  held  impromptu  receptions  at 


of  greatest  interest  to 
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every  hour  of  the  day, 
and  every  man  in  the 
army  either  knew 
them  or  wanted  to 
know  them.  Rem- 
ington was,  of  course, 
an  old  story,  but  Lee, 
the  new  friend  and 
the  actual  sign  of  the 
new  alliance,  ran  him 
close  in  popularity. 
There  was  no  one, 
from  the  generals  to 
the  enlisted  men,  who 
did  not  like  Lee.  I 
know  many  English- 
men, but  I  know  very 
few  who  could  have 
won  the  peaceful  vic- 
tory this  young  cap- 
tain of  artillery  won ; 
who  would  have 
known  so  well  just 
what  to  see  and  to 
praise — and  when  to 


Correspondent  Bargain'mg  for  a  Horse. 


keep    his    eyes    and 
mouth  shut.      No  other  Englishman  cer- 
tainly could  have  told  American  stories  as 
well  as  he  did  and  not  have  missed  the 
point. 

Many  strange  experiences  and  many  ad- 
ventures had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  some  of 
these  men,  and  had  the  war  been  delayed  a 


little  longer,  the  stories  they  told  under  the 
colored  Hghts  of  the  broad  verandas 
would  have  served  for  a  second  "  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights,"  and  would  have 
held  as  great  an  interest.  They  were  as 
familiar  with  the  Kremlin  as  with  the 
mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  with  Kettner's  Res- 
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taurant  as  with  the  Walls  of  Silence.  They 
knew  the  love-story  of  every  consul  along 
the  Malaysian  Peninsula  and  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  and  why  he  had  left  home ;  they 
disagreed  as  to  whether  laced  leggings  or 
heavy  boots  are  better  in  a  Borneo  jungle ; 
they  talked  variously  in  marks,  taels,  annas, 
and  shillings ;  they  had  been  chased  by 


lions,  and  then,  feeling  some  doubt  as  to 
his  nerve,  dropped  four  thousand  feet  out 
of  a  balloon  to  test  it. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  an  interesting  col- 
lection of  men — these  generals  with  new 
shoulder-straps  on  old  tunics,  these  war 
correspondents  and  military  attaches,  who 
had  last  met  in  the  Soudan  and  Greece, 


A  Typical  Camp  Scene  at  Tampa. 


elephants  and  had  shot  rhinoceri ;  and 
they  had  themselves  been  fired  over,  with 
the  Marquis  Yamagata  in  Corea,  with 
Kitchener  in  Egypt,  with  Maceo  in  Cuba, 
and  with  Edam  Pasha  in  Thessaly.  One 
of  them  had  taken  six  hundred  men 
straight  across  Africa,  from  coast  to  coast ; 
another  had  explored  it  for  a  year  and  a 
half  without  meeting  a  white  man.  This 
man  had  explored  China  disguised  as  a 
Chinaman  and  Russia  as  a  Russian ;  that 
had  travelled  more  hundreds  of  miles 
on  snow-shoes  than  any  other  American, 
Indian,  or  Canadian  ;  there  was  one  who 
had  been  to  school  with  an  emperor, 
and  another  who  had  seen  an  empress  be- 
headed, and  another  who  had  shot  thirteen 


and  these  self-important  and  gloomy  Cu- 
ban generals,  credulous  and  mysterious  ; 
these  wealthy  young  men  from  the  Knick- 
erbocker Club,  disguised  in  canvas  uni- 
forms and  Cuban  flags,  who  are  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  same  club's  proud  con- 
tribution to  the  Rough  Riders.  There  were 
also  women  of  the  Red  Cross  Army,  wom- 
en of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  pretty  Cu- 
ban refugees  from  Havana,  who  had  taken 
a  vow  not  to  dance  until  Havana  fell. 
Each  night  all  of  these  people  gathered 
in  the  big  rotunda  while  a  band  from  one 
of  the  regiments  played  inside,  or  else 
they  danced  in  the  big  ball-room.  One 
imaginative  young  officer  compared  it 
to  the  ball  at  Brussels  on  the  night  before 
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Waterloo ;  another,  less  imaginative,  with 
a  long  iced  drink  at  his  elbow  and  a  cigar 
between  his  teeth,  gazed  at  the  colored 
electric  lights,  the  palm-trees,  the  whirling 
figures  in  the  ball-room,  and  remarked 
sententiously  :  "  Gentlemen,  as  General 
Sherman  truly  said,  '  war  is  hell.'  " 


lery- 
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Four  miles  outside  of  this  hotel,  sleep- 
ing under  the  pines  and  in  tliree  inches  of 
dirty  sand,  there  were  at  first  ten  thou- 
sand and  then  twenty-five  thousand  men. 
They  were  the  Regulars  and  Volunteers, 
and  of  the  two,  the  Volunteers  were  prob- 
ably the  more    interesting.      They    were 
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an  unknown  proposition  ;  they  held  the 
enthusiasm  of  amateurs ;  they  were  mak- 
ing unusual  sacrifices,  and  they  were  break- 
ing home-ties  which  the  Regulars  had 
broken  so  long  before  the  war  came  that 
the  ties  had  had  time  to  reknit.  The 
wife  or  mother  of  the  Regular  had  grown 
accustomed  to  his  absence,  and  had  ar- 
ranged her  living  expenses  on  a  basis  of 
his   monthly  pay  ;    the  family  of  the  Vol- 


hand,  were  from  the  small  towns  in  the 
western  half  of  Massachusetts  ;  they  were 
farmers'  sons,  and  salesmen  in  village 
stores  ;  some  of  them  were  country  law- 
yers, and  many  of  them  worked  in  the 
mills.  They  took  to  the  trees  and  lakes 
contentedly ;  their  nerves  did  not  jerk  and 
twitch  at  the  enforced  waiting  ;  they  had 
not  been  so  highly  fed  with  excitement  as 
the  New  York  boys  ;  they  did  not  miss  the 


I'hird  Cavalry  at  JJril 


unteer,  on  the  contrary,  were  used  to  see 
him  come  home  every  evening  and  hang 
his  hat  in  the  hall,  and  had  been  living  on 
the  salary  he  received  as  a  book-keeper, 
salesman,  or  mill-hand.  So  the  Volunteers 
had  cares  which  the  Regulars  did  not  feel 
for  those  at  home,  as  well  as  the  discom- 
forts of  the  present  moment.  Neither  of 
them  showed  much  anxiety  as  to  the  future. 
The  first  two  regiments  of  Volunteers  to 
arrive  at  Lakeland,  which  lies  an  hour's 
ride  farther  back  than  Tampa,  were  the 
Seventy-first  New  York  and  the  Second 
Massachusetts.  They  made  an  interesting 
contrast.  The  New  York  men  were  city- 
bred  ;  they  had  the  cockney's  puzzled 
contempt  for  the  country.  Palm-trees, 
moss  hanging  from  trees,  and  alligators 
were  as  interesting  to  them  as  the  first  sight 
of  a  Pathan  prisoner  to  a  British  Tommy. 
Their  nerves  had  been  edged  by  the  in- 
cessant jangle  of  cable-cars  and  the  rush 
and  strain  of  elevated  trains.  Their  pal- 
ates had  been  fed  on  Sunday  papers  and 
Wall  Street  tickers  ;  their  joys  were  those 
of  the  roof-gardens,  and  Muschenheim's, 
of  Coney  Island,  and  the  polo  grounds. 
The    Massachusetts   men,    on    the    other 


rush  and  hurry  of  Broadway.  Their  wants 
were  curiously  in  character.  One  of  them 
''  wanted  to  see  a  stone  fence  once  more  be- 
fore he  was  shot,"  and  another  ''wanted 
to  drink  water  from  a  well  again  out  of  a 
bucket."  He  shut  his  eyes  and  sucked  in 
his  lips  at  the  recollection.  The  others  all 
nodded  gravely;  they  all  knew  they  had 
drunk  out  of  wooden  buckets.  The  New 
York  men  knew  nothing  of  stone  walls. 
They  made  jokes  of  their  discomforts,  and 
added  others  from  Weber  &  Fields,  and 
their  similes  showed  that  they  had  worked 
when  at  home  in  the  law  courts,  the  city 
hospitals,  and  in  the  department  stores. 
"The  food  was  not  exactly  Shanley's," 
they  said,  and  the  distance  across  the  lake 
was  about  that  of  the  home  stretch  at 
Morris  Park.  They  were  more  restless, 
nervous,  and  argumentative  than  the  New 
England  men,  and  they  held  the  Spaniard 
in  fine  contempt.  They  "wouldn't  do  a 
thing  to  him,"  they  said.  The  Massachu- 
setts men  were  more  modest.  I  told  them 
that  the  New  York  men  were  getting  up 
athletic  sports,  and  running  races  between 
the  athletes  of  the  different  companies. 
•'  Oh,  well,"  said  one  of  the  New  Eng- 
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land  men,  "when  they  find  out  who  is  their 
fastest  runner,  I'll  challenge  him  to  run 
away  from  the  first  Spaniard  we  see.  I'll 
bet  I  beat  him  by  a  mile."  It  is  a  good 
sign  when  a  regiment  makes  jokes  at  the 
expense  of  its  courage.  It  is  likely  to  be 
most  unpleasant  when  the  fighting  begins. 
It  seemed  a  fact  almost  too  good  to  be 


true,  that  the  great  complaint  of  the  New 
York  men  was  the  superabundance  of 
beans  served  out  to  them,  and  that  the  first 
complaint  of  the  sons  of  Massachusetts  was 
that  they  had  not  received  beans  enough. 
*'  Beans  for  breakfast,  beans  for  lunch, 
beans  for  dinner — what  t'ell 
the  New  Yorkers. 


growled 
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"  And  as  for  beans,"  shrieked  a  Massa- 
chusetts warrior,  "  they  don't  give  you 
enough  to  fill  a  tablespoon." 

The  Regular  soldier  was  professionally 
indifferent.  He  was  used  to  camp-life,  and 
regarded  soldiering  as  a  business.  Indeed 
some  of  them  regarded  it  so  entirely  as  a 
business,  and  as  nothing  more,  that  those 
whose  time  had  expired  in  camp  did  not  re- 
enlist  for  the  war,  but  w^ent  off  into  private 
life  in  the  face  of  it.  That  is  where  they 
differed  from  the  Volunteer,  who  left  pri- 
vate life  the  moment  war  came.  A  great 
many  of  these  time-expired  Regulars  did 
not  re-enlist  because  they  preferred  to  join 
the  Volunteers,  where  advancement  is 
more  rapid,  and  where  their  superior  ex- 
perience would  soon  obtain  for  them  the 
rank  of  sergeant,  or  possibly  a  commis- 
sion. 

Those  who  did  remain  were  as  fine  a 
looking  body  of  soldiers  as  can  be  seen  in 
any  of  the  Continental  regiments.  In- 
deed, there  are  so  few  of  them  that  the 
recruiting  officer  has  only  himself  to  blame 
if  he  fails  to  pick  out  the  best,  and  the 
result  of  his  selection  is  that  the  men  of 
our  Regular  army  correspond  to  the  co7'ps 
d'elite  of  European  armies.  Whether  it 
was  General  Randolph's  artillerymen  fir- 
ing imaginary  shrapnel  at  imaginary  foes, 
or  the  dough-boys  in  skirmish  Hne  among 
the  roots  of  the  palmettoes,  or  at  guard- 
mounting,  or  the  cavalrymen  swimming 
their  horses,  with  both  horse  and  man  en- 
tirely stripped  for    action,  the    discipline 


was  so  good  that 
it  obtruded  it- 
self ;  and  the 
manner  in  which 
each  man  han- 
dled his  horse  or 
musket,  and  es- 
pecially himself, 
made  you  proud 
that  they  were 
American  sol- 
diers, and  des- 
perately sorry 
there  were  so 
few  of  them. 

An  American 
citizen  thinks  the 
American  soldier 

"Present,  Sabres."  IS     the     bcSt,    for 

the  easy  reason 
that  he  is  an  American;  but  there  were  three 
Englishmen  whose  profession  had  qualified 
them  to  know  soldiers  of  every  land,  and 
who  were  quite  as  enthusiastic  over  the 
cavalry  as  any  American  could  be — as  is 
Frederic  Remington,  for  instance.  For 
one  thing,  all  of  our  men  are  physically  as 
large  as  Life  Guardsmen,  and  what  they 
lose  in  contrast  by  lack  of  gold  and  pipe- 
clay, and  through  the  inferiority  of  their 
equipment  and  uniform,  is  made  up  to  them 
in  the  way  they  ride  a  horse.  A  German  or 
English  trooper  sits  his  horse  like  a  clothes- 
pin stuck  on  a  line — the  line  may  rise  or  sag, 
or  swing  in  the  wind,  but  the  clothes-pin 
maintains  its  equilibrium  at  any  cost,  and  is 
straight,  unbending,  and  a  thing  to  itself. 
The  American  trooper,  with  his  deep  sad- 
dle and  long  stirrup,  swings  with  the  horse, 
as  a  ship  rides  at  anchor  on  the  waves  ;  he 
makes  a  line  of  grace  and  strength  and 
suppleness  from  the  rake  of  his  sombrero 
to  the  toe  of  his  hooded  stirrup.  When  his 
horse  walks,  he  sits  it  erect  and  motion- 
less ;  when  it  trots,  he  rises  with  it,  but 
never  leaves  the  saddle ;  and  when  it  gal- 
lops he  swings  in  unison  with  it,  like  a  cow- 
boy, or  a  cockswain  in  a  racing-shell. 

It  was  a  wonderful  sight  to  see  two 
thousand  of  these  men  advancing  through 
the  palmettoes,  the  red  and  white  guidons 
fluttering  at  the  fore,  and  the  horses  sweep- 
ing onward  in  a  succession  of  waves,  as 
though  they  were  being  driven  forward  by 
the  wind.  It  will  always  puzzle  me  to 
know  what  the  American  people  found  to 
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occupy  them  of  such  importance  as  to 
keep  them  from  coming  to  see  their  own 
army,  no  matter  how  small  it  was,  while 
it  was  rehearsing  and  drilling  among 
the  pines  and  palms  of  Florida.  There 
will  be  few  such  chances  again  to  see  a 
brigade  of  cavalry  advancing  through  a 
forest  of  palms  in  a  line  two  miles  long, 
and  breaking  up  into  skirmishers  and  Cos- 
sack outposts,  with  one  troop  at  a  trot  and 
another  at  a  walk,  and  others  tearing, 
cheering  through  the  undergrowth,  their 
steel  swords  flashing  over  their  heads  and 
the  steel  horse-shoes  flashing  underfoot. 
It  was  a  fine  spectacle,  and  it  was  due  to 
such  occasional  spectacles  in  and  around 
the  camps  that  the  rocking-chair  life  was 
rendered  bearable. 

But  at  last  it  came  to  an  end,  for  the 
Commander-in-Chief  finally  arrived,  and 
with  him  his  staff  in  the  new  uniform, 
looking  very  smart  and  very  soldierly ;  and 
all  the  other  ofiicers  who  had  been  suffer- 
ing at  Tampa,  in  heavy  blue  tunics  without 
pockets,  gazed  but  once  upon  the  staff,  and 
with  envy,  and  then  telegraphed  frantically 
for  the  khaki  outfit  that  would  not  come. 


We  were  all  desperately  hurried  then  ;  we 
had  no  idea  where  we  were  going,  nor  for 
how  long.  N  o  secret,  be  it  said  U)  the  credit 
of  the  censor  and  the  staff  officers,  was 
ever  better  kept ;  but  we  knew,  at  least, 
that  we  were  going,  and  that  was  joy,  and 
the  tears  and  rage  of  those  wIk^  were  to 
be  left  behind  was  a  fine  thing  to  see. 

One  hour  we  thought  Santiago  was  the 
place,  and  the  next  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
next  we  swung  back  to  Santiago.  We 
thought  this  because  A,  of  such  a  staff,  had 
told  13,  of  another  staff,  who  had  told  C, 
that  we  would  take  only  ten  days'  rations. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Jai)anese  military 
attache  had  been  told  to  take  his  tent  with 
him ;  so  that  must  mean  a  landing  at 
Mariel.  Still,  the  censor  had  objected  to 
the  word  "  spurs,"  so  it  must  be  Matanzas. 
It  was  all  quite  as  absurd  as  that,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  one  knew  up  to  the  hour 
when  we  were  ordered  on  board.  liy  the 
time  this  is  printed  we  all  shall  know  i)er- 
haps  that  it  was  none  of  these  places.  But 
wherever  it  may  be,  the  deck  of  a  transport 
going  somewhere  is  better  than  a  rocking- 
chair  locked  to  the  piazza  of  an  hotel. 


Transports  Waiting  for  the  Troops  at  Port    Tampa. 


Moiitgcniery. 


Rogers. 


I'aiitlicr 


New  Orleans. 
.     .     towinjj     . 
New  York. 


Aiiiphitrite. 


Cincinnati. 
Wasp, 
l-'oote. 


Sampson's  Fleet  Sailiii.u 
Draivn  by  L.   A.  Sha/er  from 


Detroit. 

Indiana. 


Mayflower. 
Kanapaha. 


Puritan. 
N'csuvius. 


Annapolis.     Newport. 
Miantonomoh.     Machias.     Wilmington. 
Associated  Press  Boat. 


due  East,  Thursday  May  26th. 
diagram  by  John  R.   Spears. 


THE    CHASE    OF    CERVERA 


By  John   R.   Spears 


AT.  12.15  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
Wednesday,  May  4, 1898,  the  battle- 
ships Iowa  and  Indiana  left  the 
anchorage  off  Sand  Key  light,  Key  West, 
and  headed  away  to  the  south  at  cruising 
speed.  To  the  spectators,  and  to  about 
every  man  of  the  crews  as  well,  their  sail- 
ing thus  was  a  mystery.  For,  with  the 
flag-ship  they  had  been  recalled  from  their 
blockading  stations  off  the  Cuban  shore, 
three  days  before,  and  during  the  interval 
at  the  anchorage  the  crews  had  been  en- 
gaged in  preparations  that,  even  to  a  lands- 
man, could  mean  but  one  thing,  and  that 
an  impending  battle.  For  each  of  the 
three  ships  was  loaded  full  of  coal  and 
other  supplies,  the  small  boats  were  busily 
engaged  in  bringing  off  from  Fort  Taylor 
bags  of  sand,  that  were  piled  in  places 
about  the  decks  that  lacked  protection 
from  an  enemy's  fire,  and  thick  chain- 
cables  were  distributed  where  they  might 
serve  the  purpose  of  armor  rather  than 
that  for  which  they  were  designed.  Far- 
ragut,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
did  not  labor  more  faithfully  or  effec- 
tively than  Sampson  did  now  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  crews.  On  top  of  all  this, 
was  the  still  more  important  fact  that 
neither  the  Admiral  nor  any  of  his  staff, 
nor  the  Captain  of  either  of  the  ships, 
would  say  a  word  about  the  event  that 
impended,  and  as  for  the  rest  of  the 
officers,  very  few,  if  any,  knew  what  was 
to  be  done. 

As  the  reader  remembers,  the  war  was 
not  then  two  weeks  old,  and  it  had  been 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  a  peaceful 
blockade.  Some  of  us  who  were  specta- 
tors when  the  battle-ships  sailed  that  night, 
guessed  the  policy  had  been  changed,  and 
that  the  better  one  of  pushing  the  fight 
would  now  prevail.  Very  Hkely  a  foothold 
on  Cuban  soil  was  to  be  taken — possibly 
Havana  itself  was  to  be  attacked.  AVe 
had  heard,  indeed,  that  Admiral  Cervera, 
of  the  Spanish  Navy,  had  been  at  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands  with  a  considerable  fleet, 
and  that  he  had  sailed,  but  that  he  was  in 
any  way  involved  in  these  preparations, 


did  not  seem  at  all  likely.  Why  should  he 
risk  his  ships  in  a  conflict  with  the  supe- 
rior force  under  Admiral  Sampson? 

As  the  night  wore  away  at  the  anchorage, 
the  lights  of  the  cruiser  Detroit  disappeared, 
followed  by  those  of  a  Yankee  steam-coast- 
er, the  Niagara,  that  had  come  to  the  flag- 
ship loaded  with  coal.  Then,  at  the  peep 
of  dawn,  the  flag-ship  herself  got  up  her 
anchor  and  away  we  all  went — the  flag- 
ship and  the  newspaper  despatch  boats — 
heading  straight  for  the  blockade  rendez- 
vous off  Juruco  Cove,  twelve  miles  east 
of  Havana,  where  we  found,  on  arriving 
soon  after  midday,  the  two  battle-ships 
awaiting  us. 

Thereat  the  three  big  fighters  formed  in 
line,  and  without  incident,  save  when  the 
flag-ship  went  in  chase  of  two  strange 
steamers,  only  to  learn  that  they  were  news- 
paper boats,  we  held  a  steady  course  to  the 
east  until  soon  after  nightfall,  perhaps  7.30 
o'clock. 

At  that  time  we  were  very  nearly  abreast 
of  Cardenas  Hght-house,  and  we  had  just 
noticed  its  white  gleam  when,  as  if  by 
magic,  eight  vertical  Hues  of  red  and  white 
signal  hghts  appeared  out  of  the  night 
ahead  of  us. 

A  few  moments  later  the  moon  came 
from  behind  some  heavy  clouds,  and  there, 
on  the  silver- white  water,  lay  the  monitors 
Terror  and  Amphitrite,  the  cruisers  De- 
troit and  Montgomery,  the  torpedo  boat 
Porter,  the  armed  tug  Wompatuck  and  the 
coal  carrier  Niagara. 

Not  since  the  days  of  sailing  frigates  has 
a  more  beautiful  sea  picture  been  seen 
than  that  off  Cardenas  light,  that  night ; 
though  the  truth  is,  few  of  us  considered 
its  beauties  very  much.  We  were  think- 
ing a  deal  more  of  what  was  to  come,  be- 
cause the  presence  of  the  supply-ship  told 
us  very  plainly  that  we  were  bound  on  a 
long  cruise,  and  no  cruise  could  be  more 
prolonged  than  one  in  which  a  search  was 
to  be  made  for  the  Spanish  fleet  from  the 
Cape  Verdes.  And  a  search  for  the  Cape 
Verde  fleet  it  proved  to  be. 

Perhaps,  before  giving  further  details  of 
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Manoeuvring  of  the  Fleet  at  the  Bombardment  of  San  Juan. 


this  search — a  search  that  ended  with  the 
bombardment  of  San  Juan  de  Porto  Rico, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  on  the  author- 
ity of  men  who  know,  that  the  squadron 
which  Admiral  Sampson  had  to  take  when 
going  in  chase  of  the  Spanish  was  not  only 
most  remarkable  ;  it  was,  from  at  least 
one  point  of  view,  simply  absurd.  One 
need  not  be  a  trained  naval  man  to  under- 
stand this.  For  consider  the  Spanish 
squadron.  Admiral  Cervera  had  four 
modern  ships,  every  one  of  which  was  rated 
at  a  speed  of  twenty  knots,  not  to  mention 
his  swift  torpedo-boat  destroyers  like  the 
Furor.  His  was  a  twenty-knot  squadron, 
well  armored  and  well  armed.  To  catch 
this  twenty-knot  squadron  Admiral  Samp- 
son had  the  twenty-one  knot  New  York, 
the  seventeen- knot  Iowa,  the  15.5  knot 
Indiana,  the  10.5  knot  Terror  and  Amphi- 
trite,  a  squadron  that  at  best  was  fit  to 
Vol,.  XXIV.— 17 


make  for  brief  intervals  a  speed  of  ten 
knots  and  for  a  full  day's  passage  no  more 
than  eight.  This  is  not  to  criticise  the  Ad- 
miral, he  had  to  take  what  was  given  to  him. 

Placing  the  10.5-knot  Amphitrite  in  tow 
of  the  17-knot  Iowa,  Admiral  Sampson, 
at  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  May  4th, 
started  in  chase  of  the  20-knot  Spaniards. 
The  next  morning  he  had  to  take  the  Ter- 
ror in  tow  of  the  New  York,  and  there- 
after we  all  moped  at  an  average  speed  of 
under  seven  knots,  away  through  the  long 
narrow  channel  that  lies  between  the  Ba- 
hama group  on  tlie  north  and  the  chain 
that  is  formed  by  Cuba,  Hayti,  and  Porto 
Rico,  on  the  south. 

Save  for  the  capture  on  the  5th  of  a 
httle  Spanish  brigantine  that  was  coming 
all  the  way  from  the  Argentine  Repul)lic 
with  a  load  of  dried  beef  for  Havana, 
there  was  litde  of  stirring  interest  done  by 
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the  squadron  for  several  days.  We  cruised 
along  in  line  of  battle  after  a  fashion. 
The  New  York  with  the  Terror  in  tow  on 
the  right  (south),  the  Iowa  with  the  Am- 
phitrite  in  tow  on  the  left,  and  the  Indiana 
astern  of  all  formed  a  compact,  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  defence,  a  formidable  fight- 
ing nucleus.  And  there  was  the  Detroit 
on  outpost  at  the  north  with  the  Mont- 
gomery in  a  similar  place  on  the  south, 
while  the  swift  Porter  was  alternately 
shuttling  to  and  fro  as  a  messenger,  or 
dragging  lazily  over  the  sea  from  a  tow 
.line  astern  of  the  Detroit.  To  a  novice 
the  squadron  was  unquestionably  of  un- 
ceasing interest. 

The  towing  was  necessary,  of  course,  in 
order  to  save  coal.  Not  that  no  coal  was 
used  on  the  monitor,  however,  for  when 
the  longitude  of  Cape  Haytien,  Hayti, 
was  reached,  they  had  to  refil  their  bunk- 
ers, and  so  indeed  did  the  Detroit  and 
Montgomery.  Fortunately — most  fortu- 
nately, the  weather  favored.  The  sea  was 
so  smooth  that  the  thin-sided  Niagara  was 
able  to  take  both  monitors  alongside  at 
once,  like  a  pair  of  twins,  and  nurse  them 
up.  The  Porter,  too,  got  coal  across  the 
deck  of  a  monitor,  and  after  that  the  two 
cruisers  had  a  turn.  The  coaling  was  com- 
pleted on  Monday,  May  9th. 

After  that  we  loitered  off  the  port  until 
despatches  had  been  sent  to  and  received 
from  Washington,  and  then  we  jogged 
along  to  the  eastward  again,  until  the  after- 
noon of  May  I  ith.  It  was  a  jog  perforce. 
The  monitors  could  not  serve  as  cruisers, 
coax  them  as  their  officers  might,  and  even 
the  machinery  of  the  Indiana  was  not  in 
perfect  trim  for  such  service. 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  i  ith,  the  Admiral 
shifted  his  flag  to  the  Iowa.  We  were 
then  less  than  fifty  miles  from  San  Juan, 
Porto  Rico,  and  from  the  dispatches  re- 
ceived at  Cape  Haytien,  there  was  reason 
to  suppose  that  Admiral  Cervera's  ships 
were  lying  there  refitting  for  a  raid  either 
on  Yankee  blockaders  or  the  Yankee 
coast.  An  attack  on  the  port  was  there- 
fore inevitable,  and  it  seemed  not  at  all 
improbable  that  Cervera,  who,  if  there,  had 
learned  from  the  Spanish  consul  at  Cape 
Haytien  of  the  presence  of  the  Yankees, 
would  come  out  to  meet  us  on  the  open 
sea,  where  the  superior  speed  of  his  ships 
would  be  of  some  advantage  to  him. 


That  it  was  a  night  of  sleepless  vigilance 
among  the  American  ships  scarcely  need 
be  said.  Not  a  light  of  any  kind,  save 
well-shrouded  taffrail  followers,  was  dis- 
played after  nightfall.  No  one  even  took 
a  smoke  on  deck,  and  the  usual  strokes  of 
the  bells  to  count  the  hours  were  omitted. 

In  perfect  silence,  and  well-nigh  invisi- 
ble to  each  other,  we  drifted  in  until,  at 
three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  1 2th, 
the  flickering  electric  lights  of  the  city 
streets  came  into  view,  and  then  all  hands 
were  called  on  every  ship. 

A  most  impressive  moment  was  that  as 
we  came  on  deck  and  saw  the  dim  traces 
of  the  city  through  the  night.*  One  who 
was  there  knows  now  how  the  tiger  feels  as 
it  creeps  up  on  its  sleeping  prey. 

In  the  flush  of  dawn  that  soon  came  on 
apace,  the  city  appeared  out  of  the  shades 
as  a  yellow-walled  checker  of  houses  blank- 
eted over  a  low  ridge,  lying  east  and  west 
along  the  sea.  At  the  east  the  ridge  fell 
away  into  a  sandy  beach  that  was  lost  in 
a  swamp.  Along  the  front  the  trade-wind 
waves  broke  in  tossing  masses  against  a 
precipitous  wall  that,  at  the  west,  rose  into 
a  bluff  seemingly  fifty  feet  high,  and  there, 
dark  and  frowning,  stood  the  ancient 
Morro  Castle,  at  once  a  fortress  and  a 
hopeless  prison  for  political  offenders. 

At  the  foot  of  this  bluff  lay  the  channel 
leading  to  the  harbor  behind  the  ridge, 
and  there  was  where  every  Yankee  afloat 
hoped  we  would  find  the  Spanish  fleet. 

Over  to  the  west,  across  this  channel, 
was  a  tiny  island,  and  back  of  all,  rising 
terrace  on  terrace,  in  the  gloom,  were  the 
hills  and  mountains.  It  was  a  scene  of 
growing  beauty  in  the  morning  light,  but 
the  mind  could  not  dwell  on  that,  for 
there  was  our  squadron,  still  silent  and 
dark,  drifting  steadily  toward  the  harbor. 
But  the  order  of  the  ships  was  changed, 
now  that  a  battle  impended. 

Ahead  of  all  —  a  thousand  yards  in  ad- 
vance of  the  flag-ship  Iowa — steamed  the 
litde  cruiser  Detroit,  sent  there  by  the  Ad- 
miral. We  could  see  that  a  man  was  on  a 
tiny  platform,  over  each  rail,  swinging  a 
lead  to  take  the  depth  of  water,  and  while 
we  looked,  a  tiny  American  ensign,  that 
had  been  set  just  over  the  breech  of  her 
after  pivot  gun  by  an  enthusiastic  gunner, 
to  the  joy  of  the  whole  squadron,  a  few 
days  before,  was  observed  in  place  flapping 
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vigorously  in  the  brisk  morninpj  breeze. 
And  that  is  something  worth  telling,  too, 
trifling  as  it  may  seem,  because  at  that 
moment  not  another  piece  of  bunting,  save 
the  Admiral's  flag,  was  to  be  seen  in  all 
the  squadron. 

To  the  right,  at  a  distance  of  five  hun- 
dred yards  off  the  flag-ship's  bow,  and 
heading  well  in  toward  the  westerly  side 
of  the  channel  (toward  Cabras  Island),  was 
the  tug  Wompatuck.  She  was  towing  a 
small  boat  that  had  a  red  flag  flying  from 
an  improvised  staff,  and  this  boat  was  to 
be  anchored  and  left  whenever  the  water 
shoaled  to  ten  fathoms,  in  order  that  the 
squadron  might  have  a  landmark  to  steer 
by,  later,  when  the  fight  w^ason,  and  smoke 
obscured  the  marks  ashore. 

At  this  time  Admiral  Sampson  was  on 
the  bridge  of  the  Iowa,  with  Captain  Rob- 
ley  D.  Evans,  who  is  affectionately  called 
"  Fighting  Bob,"  by  his  men.  And  for 
the  other  ofiicers  of  this  ship  as  well  as  of 
every  other  ship  off  San  Juan,  it  must  be 
said  that  every  one  was  either  on  bridge 
or  superstructure  .unless  he  was  stationed 
below.  And  so,  too,  of  every  member  of 
the  crew.  Few,  indeed,  of  these  men  had 
ever  been  under  fire,  but  as  was  noted  by 
more  than  one  observer,  there  was  only 
one  difference  between  their  bearing  now 
and  that  when  at  common  drill.  They 
were  at  once  silent  and  alert. 

And  another  fact  about  them  will  be 
significant  to  those  who  know  the  history 
of  the  navy.  Many  of  them  were  picking 
their  teeth — all  had  been  served  with  an 
early  breakfast. 

Even  as  the  growing  light  showed  that 
the  ships  were  well  within  range  of  the 
Morro  showed,  too,  a  fort  on  a  small 
island  west  of  the  channel,  and  a  succes- 
sion of  new  works  extending  from  the 
Morro  easterly  along  the  precipitous  front 
of  the  city  and  away  to  the  sandy  beach 
at  the  east — even  then  the  men  looked  on 
in  silence  and  with  no  other  move  as  they 
waited  for  the  call  to  quarters,  than  an 
occasional  glance  at  the  officers  who 
were  in  immediate  charge  of  them. 

Finally — it  was  at  five  o'clock  precisely 
— the  call  was  heard,  and  away  they  ran. 
In  a  minute  they  reached  their  stations 
and  began  to  cast  loose  and  provide  the 
guns  with  the  speed  and  certainty  of  a 
practice  drill.     But  to  what  was  done  in 


practice  drill  was  now  added  one  other  op- 
eration. Men  walked  to  and  iro  scattering 
gray  sand  thickly  over  the  decks,  sand  that 
would  give  the  men  a  foothold,  though  the 
blood  from  dead  and  wounded  were  flow- 
ing in  floods,  where  work  had  to  be  done. 

Eight  minutes  later  some  signals  flut- 
tered to  the  signal  yard  on  the  military 
mast  of  the  Iowa,  and  a  minute  or  two 
later  we  saw  the  ensigns  begin  to  rise  to 
the  trucks  of  masts  and  staffs  all  over  the 
fleet — holiday  ensigns,  work-a-day  ensigns, 
ensigns  for  use  in  foul  weather  ;  new  en- 
signs and  ensigns  that  were  old  and 
patched.  Even  rhe  Admiral's  flag  came 
down  from  the  truck  of  the  Iowa's  mili- 
tary mast  and  was  hoisted — where  does 
the  reader  think  ?  To  a  smoke-stack  guy 
in  order  that  Old  Glory  might  float  highest 
of  all.  Battle-ships  and  monitors  have 
few  spars  and  those  of  the  smallest  size, 
but  by  5.15  o'clock  there  was  not  a  ship 
afloat  off  San  Juan  that  did  not  display  at 
least  three  ensigns  to  the  honor  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Up  to  this  moment  not  a  sign  of  life  had 
been  seen  on  shore  save  as  the  flicker  of 
the  street  lamps  and  the  flash  from  the 
light-house  tower  told  of  some  who  were 
on  duty  there,  llie  flag-ship  was  now 
perhaps  eighteen  hundred  yards  from  the 
Morro.  The  Detroit,  at  a  distance  of  one 
thousand  yards  nearer,  turned  to  the  east, 
called  the  leadsmen  from  the  chains,  and 
steamed  slowly  across  the  sea  front  of  the 
old  fortress.  The  tug  Wompatuck  cut 
loose  the  small  boat  on  the  western  edge 
of  the  channel  and  having  anchored  it 
there,  started  out  to  sea.  And  then,  at 
a  word  from  the  Admiral,  at  5.1  7  o'clock, 
a  lean  six-pounder  at  the  starboard  end  of 
the  Iowa's  bridge,  was  aimed  at  a  port  in 
the  curtain  wall  of  the  Morro  and  fired. 
The  battle  was  on. 

Instincdvely,  as  the  sharp  crack  of  the 
little  rifle  was  heard,  all  eyes  turned  toward 
the  Detroit.  She  was  so  close  in  shore, 
and  an  instant  return  fire  at  her  was  ex- 
pected. And  so  we  saw,  but  can  never 
describe,  how  the  gunner  who  had  kept 
the  flag  flying  over  the  breech  of  his  pivot 
gun  took  it  from  its  place,  rolled  it  up, 
shoved  it  into  the  open  breast  of  his  shirt, 
and  then,  as  he  turned  the  gun  to  point  at 
the  enemy,  flung  open  the  breech,  while 
another  shoved  home  the  cartridge. 
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At  this  moment  the  eight-inch  guns  in 
the  forward  turret  on  the  shore  side  of  the 
Iowa  began  to  talk.  For  an  instant  the 
gunner  glanced  over  at  the  Iowa,  turned 
to  look  where  the  shot  struck  on  the  face 
of  the  fort,  and  then  bending  low  over  his 
own  gun,  he  took  a  clear-eyed  marksman's 
aim  at  the  nearest  port  and  pulled  the 
trigger. 

In  quick  succession,  from  aft  forward, 
the  men  at  the  other  guns  followed — six 
clean  five-inch  rifles  were  worked  so 
swiftly  that  their  sharp  reports  blended 
into  a  rattle  and  whirr  that  was  Hke  the 
old-time  ratchet  call  for  boarders,  and  it 
thrilled  the  spectators  till  some  involun- 
tarily shouted  aloud  for  the  glory  of  the 
flag  and  the  honor  of  these  men  who 
were  fighting  for  it. 

And  then  came  the  thunder  of  the 
twelve-inch  guns  of  the  Iowa.  The  rifles 
of  the  Detroit  had  strung  the  nerves  till 
we  shouted,  but  there  was  that  in  the  sound 
of  these  mighty  guns  that  bade  us  stand 
still  and  be  silent.  The  spurting  flame, 
the  bulging  clouds  of  smoke,  the  whirring 
roar  of  the  huge  shells,  the  distinct  thud 
when  they  struck,  followed  by  the  dull 
boom  of  the  shells'  explosion — it  was  a  mo- 
ment full  of  awe  to  those  who  now  saw 
war  afloat  for  the  first  time.  What  it  was 
to  those  ashore,  God  knows  ! 

And  then  came  the  Indiana,  with  her 
great  thirteen-inch  guns  in  the  main  tur- 
rets and  the  eight  inch  in  the  lesser  ones, 
to  join  in.  With  every  discharge  of  a  great 
gun,  the  ship  beneath  it  shivered  under 
the  recoil.  The  jumping  gases  literally 
dragged  the  heated  air  up  from  the  stoke 
holes,  so  that  the  men  below  felt  the 
breath  of  the  discharge.  Even  specta- 
tors who  were  two  miles  away  on  a  press- 
boat  felt  the  tremble  of  each  discharge,  as 
one  feels  an  earthquake  shock. 

For  six  minutes,  by  the  writer's  time, 
the  ships  fired  without  reply  from  land, 
and  then  a  gun  on  the  parapet  of  the  old 
Morro  belched  flame  and  smoke,  and 
hurled  a  big  round  shell  far  out  over  the 
sea,  where  it  exploded  more  than  fifty  feet 
in  the  air. 

We  laughed  heartily  at  that  display  of 
fireworks — at  the  idea  of  firing  an  old 
smooth-bore  at  a  modern  battle-ship — but 
later  we  felt  like  taking  our  hats  off  to  the 
gunner  who  did  it. 


With  the  first  shot  from  the  shore  the 
torpedo  boat  Porter  began  to  attract  at- 
tention. In  the  printed  plan  of  attack, 
issued  to  the  squadron  on  the  day  before, 
Admiral  Sampson  had  said  :  "  The  Porter, 
when  the  action  begins,  will  cross  the  har- 
bor-mouth behind  the  Iowa  and  get  close 
under  the  cliff  to  the  eastward  of  the  De- 
troit and  torpedo  any  Spanish  cruiser  try- 
ing to  get  out  of  the  harbor." 

In  obedience  to  this,  she  had  rolled 
along  under  the  walls  of  the  battle-ship, 
that  was  now  turning  across  the  mouth  of 
the  harbor  herself;  in  fact,  lay  with  her 
broadside  facing  the  first  anchorage.  But 
now  the  Porter  began  to  draw  ahead,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  had  reached  her  station. 
It  seemed  a  safe  station  at  first — so  far  as 
the  guns  of  Morro  Castle  were  concerned 
it  was  perfectly  so — but  within  a  fev/  min- 
utes— it  was  at  5.29  o'clock — a  gun  in 
one  of  the  works  over  near  the  Tierra  Gate 
suddenly  awoke  the  echoes  with  a  report 
not  born  of  a  smooth-bore.  Another  and 
another  followed  from  the  same  works,  and 
then  two  rifles  from  near  the  market-place, 
and  two  more  from  the  height  of  land  just 
back  (to  the  southeast)  of  the  old  Morro, 
spurted  flame  and  white  smoke.  Nor  was 
that  all  they  spurted,  for  from  each  white 
burst  of  smoke  came  something  with  an 
eager,  whining  cry,  that  made  the  nerves 
of  the  unaccustomed  quiver  as  never  be- 
fore. It  takes  a  sailorman  to  look  at  a 
weapon  like  that  smilingly,  but  Captain 
John  C.  Fremont,  of  the  Porter,  is  just 
that.  He  found  his  boat  within  easy  range 
of  the  easterly  guns,  and  its  "  armor,"  as 
he  called  its  walls,  was  just  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  thick.  Worse  yet,  he  was  within 
musket-range  of  the  nearest  works,  and  he 
might  have  been  swept  under  the  sea  by 
a  field-piece  located  anywhere  alongshore. 
But  from  5.30  o'clock  until  peremptorily 
ordered  out  of  range  by  the  Admiral  at 
8,  the  Porter  flirted  to  and  fro  over  the 
rolling  seas,  where  all  might  see  and  shoot 
— flirted,  to  the  exasperation  of  every  sal- 
low gunner  ashore  and  the  exuberant  de- 
light of  every  man  afloat.  Exuberant  is 
used  advisedly,  for,  when  word  was  passed 
on  the  press-boat  that  Fremont  was  shoot- 
ing back  with  his  little  one-pounders  at 
the  nearest  Spanish  fort,  the  firemen  in 
the  stoke-hole  came  up  on  deck  to  yell 
their  approval. 
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Havnng  delivered  a  full  round  from  all 
the  guns  that  would  bear  at  the  Spanish 
works  as  she  lay  broadside  to  them,  the 
Iowa  turned  about  and  headed  out  to  sea. 
The  Indiana  had  already  opened  fire  be- 
fore the  Iowa  was  done,  and  she  in  due 
course  followed.  The  New  York  came 
next,  and  last  of  all  were  the  Amphitrite 
and  Terror.  The  whole  line  was  moving 
slowly — "only  about  twenty-five  turns  per 
minute,"  as  an  engineer  on  the  Iowa  ex- 
pressed it  afterward — and  it  was  6.10 
o'clock — about  an  hour  after  the  squadron 
cleared  for  action — when  the  Terror,  bound 
out,  fired  the  last  shot  of  the  first  round. 

For  nearly  an  hour  the  American  fleet 
had  been  firing  steadily  at  the  old  Morro, 
and  for  half  an  hour  our  ships  had  been 
under  the  fire  of  perhaps  twenty  modern 
guns  on  shore,  it  being  impossible  to  count 
them  accurately  on  account  of  smoke. 

Of  the  marksmanship  on  our  side,  it  is 
necessary  to  say  that  during  this  round  it 
was  on  the  whole  bad.  The  aim  of  the 
big  guns  was  particularly  bad,  for  many 
shots  intended  for  the  Morro,  built  on  a 
hill  sixty  feet  above  the  sea,  really  splashed 
in  the  water  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff. 

When  asked  about  this,  the  officers  ex- 
plained that  when  firing  the  first  rounds 
they  gave  their  guns  the  exact  elevation 
called  for  by  the  range-finders  (1,400 
yards),  although  the  range-finder  merely 
showed  the  horizontal  distance  of  the  fort, 
and  made  no  allowance  for  the  height  of 
the  guns  above  the  sea.  Moreover,  there 
was  a  sea  on  that  disturbed  the  unaccus- 
tomed. The  lighter  guns,  such  as  the  five- 
inch  rifles  on  the  Detroit,  were,  however, 
handled  more  like  sporting  weapons,  and 
so  sent  home  their  shots.  These  repeat- 
edly drove  the  men  from  the  guns  in  the 
Morro. 

But  if  the  work  of  the  Yankees  in  the 
first  round  be  called  bad,  an  adjective  for 
the  marksmanship  of  the  Spaniards  is  lack- 
ing. It  is  a  matter  of  mathematical  dem- 
onstration, that,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, not  a  gunner  ashore  took  any  other 
aim  than  an  attempt  at  a  line  shot.  For 
we  watched  particular  guns  and  their  shots 
carefully,  and  we  saw  that  these  gunners 
splashed  the  water  short  of  or  beyond  the 
huge  targets  continuously,  without  arriving 
any  nearer  than  at  the  first  shot.  In  every 
case  where  a  shot  struck  near  a  ship  (say 


within  a  cjuarter  of  a  mile  or  so),  the  next 
shot  from  the  same  gun  invariably  struck 
at  least  twice  as  far  away.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  certain  circle,  so  to  speak,  a 
dead  line  some  two  miles  out  from  the 
Morro,  where  many  shot  fell,  and  of  that 
something  will  be  said  further  on. 

The  one  gun  that  seemed  to  have  a 
marksman  behind  it  stood  away  off  to  the 
east  of  the  city,  on  a  sandy  point,  where 
some  old  barracks  are  found.  It  was  ap- 
parently a  six-inch  rifle,  and  the  gunner 
was  unable  to  reach  the  battle- ships,  be- 
cause the  Tierra  Gate  batteries  were  in  his 
way.  But  the  torped(3  boat  Pcjrter  got 
within  his  range  before  the  end  of  the  first 
round  ;  and  at  the  Porter  this  sand-beach 
gunner  tried  his  skill,  and  soon  demon- 
strated his  superiority  to  the  others,  for  he 
more  than  once  compelled  her  to  move. 
He  was  persistent  in  following  the  Porter. 
The  first  shot  at  her,  after  she  took  a  new 
position,  invariably  fell  wide  away,  but  the 
second  struck  never  more  than  a  third  of 
a  mile  from  her,  the  third  usually  but  two 
hundred  yards  away,  and  the  fourth  s(j 
close  that  she  would  snap  back  with  her 
little  one-pounders,  and  skip  away  in  search 
of  an  unmolested  view  of  the  battle.  It 
is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  this  gunner 
saw  that  he  had  for  a  target  a  ship  that 
could  not  shoot  back  effectively. 

As  the  last  of  the  armored  squadron 
steamed  out  to  sea,  the  Detroit  turned 
slowly  around,  bringing  her  port  battery  to 
bear  on  the  fort.  Opening  fire  with  tiiis, 
she  steamed  slowly  down  wind  across  the 
mouth  of  the  channel.  History  tells  how 
the  Constitution  and  the  Java  became 
fogged  in  by  the  smoke  of  battle,  until 
only  a  towering  cloud  that  flamed  and 
thundered  could  be  seen  drifting  down  the 
wind.  We  saw  such  a  cloud  as  that.  It 
was  a  thunder-cloud  that  splashed  the  earth 
with  l)lood  instead  of  rain,  and  made  it  a 
desert  instead  of  living  green. 

As  the  Detroit  was  turning  around,  the 
gunners  on  the  face  of  the  Morro  worked 
with  tremendous  energy,  for  to  them  tlie 
squadron  seemed  retreating,  and  the  De- 
troit about  to  follow.  The  air  over  the 
little  cruiser  was  full  of  projectiles,  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  even  the  old 
smooth-bore  shell  was  deadly  for  her  if  it 
should  happen  to  hit.  Some  of  us  who 
watched  her  turned  sick  at  the  thought  of 
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friends  on  board,  but  they — well,  her  cap- 
tain stood  on  the  end  of  the  bridge  as  she 
turned,  and  with  a  revolver  fired  at  a  float- 
ing sardine  can  a  servant  had  thrown  over- 
board— hit  it  five  times,  too,  before  it  got 
under .  water,  as  a  shipmate  who  saw  it  is 
willing  to  testify. 

A  minute  after  the  can  sank  the  port 
battery  took  up  the  range,  beginning  at 
the  easterly  end  of  Morro's  sea  face.  One 
could  tell  where  her  shots  were  aimed 
by  the  sudden  cessation  of  fire  from  that 
region.  By  turns  the  crew  of  every  gun 
but  one  in  that  face  was  driven  away,  and 
that  crew  was  the  one  on  the  parapet 
around  the  old  smooth-bore  that  had  at 
first  excited  our  mirth.  We  didn't  laugh 
now.  His  gun  might  be  out  of  date,  but 
his  courage  wasn't. 

During  most  of  the  first  round  of  the 
squadron,  the  Montgomery  had  been  idle 
perforce.  Under  orders  she  was  "  to  re- 
main in  the  rear  of  the  column,  stopping 
outside  of  the  fire  from  Morro  on  the  look- 
out for  torpedo-boat  destroyers.  If  Fort 
Canuelo  fires,  she  is  to  silence  it." 

VVe  saw  her  do  that  duty.  Under  the 
starboard  quarter  of  the  Terror,  she  drifted 
in  until  opposite  the  west  side  of  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor  channel.  Had  any  torpedo 
boat  been  there  to  venture  out,  we  think  it 
would  have  found  the  peril  from  her  five- 
inch  guns  too  great  to  face.  But  none  was 
there  to  come,  and  it  seemed  as  if  her 
crew  would  have  to  be  content  with  the 
satisfaction  of  having  been  entirely  ready 
and  willing.  But  as  the  last  of  the  squad- 
ron turned  out  to  sea  the  guns  of  Fort 
Canuelo  suddenly  began  to  belch.  Can- 
uelo stands  on  a  sand-bar  on  the  west  side 
of  the  channel,  and  fairly  commands  the 
channel  entrance.  With  skilled  gunners 
there,  the  Spanish  should  have  sunk  both 
the  Detroit  and  the  Montgomery  at  the 
first  round,  and  ripped  the  superstructures 
of  the  armor-clads  to  scrap-iron,  before 
they  had  been  ten  minutes  under  fire  As 
it  was,  they  did  not  fire  a  second  round, 
for  the  Montgomery  opened  on  them  with 
such  fierce  energy  that  they  slumped  like 
prairie  dogs  into  their  bomb-proofs,  and 
there  they  remained. 

Having  failed  to  bring  out  the  Spanish 
squadron  by  this  first  round,  Admiral 
Sampson,  turned,  when  about  four  miles 
out  at  sea,  and  came  back  to  try  once 


more,  with  the  ships  in  the  same  order. 
The  crews  had  had  a  breathing  spell,  and 
that  means  that  they  had  taken  stock  of 
the  mistakes  of  the  firing  in  the  first  round. 
We  who  were  non-combatants  had  thought 
of  this,  arid  our  glasses  were  on  the  for- 
ward turret  of  the  Iowa  when,  at  6.40 
o'clock,  the  guns  once  more  warmed  to  their 
work.  Apparently  both  guns  were  fired 
together,  and  there  was  no  guesswork 
about  the  range,  this  time,  for  both  shots 
struck  home  in  the  wall  of  the  Morro. 
There  had  been  a  wicked  battery  just 
where  these  shot  struck,  and  we  strained 
our  eyes  to  see  what  the  result  was,  but 
effort  was  vain,  for  from  that  time  on  un- 
til the  round  was  over,  the  wall  of  the 
Morro  was  wholly  obscured  in  clouds  of 
dust.  We  know,  however,  that  the  guns 
in  that  part  of  the  wall  were  fired  no  more 
in  that  battle. 

Following  the  guns  of  the  Iowa  came, 
of  course,  those  of  the  Indiana,  she  joined 
in  while  yet  the  Iowa  was  working  away, 
and  then  came  the  New  York  also,  so  that 
all  three  were  firing  together.  The  picture 
had  been,  as  a  whole,  one  of  pyrotechnics 
on  the  first  round,  but  now  it  was  one  of 
death  and  desolation.  For  not  only  were 
the  huge  projectiles  crushing  in  the  walls 
of  the  Morro  ;  they  were  passing  through 
and  over  it  into  the  town  beyond.  The 
Ballaja  Barracks,  back  of  the  cemetery, 
caught  the  first  shot  to  fall  in  the  city.  A 
red  cloud  of  brick  dust  that  sprang  up  was 
followed  by  the  black  smoke  of  a  confla- 
gration. Another  cloud  of  brick  dust,  with 
another  smoke  of  fire,  was  seen  over  the 
ridge  to  the  south,  a  minute  later,  and  be- 
fore the  round  was  done,  no  less  than  seven 
fires  were  counted  in  the  westerly  part  of 
the  town. 

We  had  looked  upon  the  island  town, 
with  its  tile-covered  houses,  the  green  sea 
at  its  foot,  and  the  fleecy  trade-wind  clouds 
in  the  blue  sky  above  and  beyond  it,  with 
pleasure.  We  had  seen  the  wicked  gleam 
amid  the  puffing  white  wreaths  of  smoke 
from  the  cannon  fired  back  at  us  from  be- 
hind the  low  yellow  earthworks,  and  had 
listened  to  the  fandango  music  of  their 
shells  with  the  eager  joy  of  battle.  But 
all  this  feeling  disappeared  before  these 
smoke-stained  clouds  of  dust  raised  by  our 
mighty  shells.  For  these  were  falling  now 
among  the  innocents — the  women  and  the 
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little  ones — and  the  heart  turned  sick  at  tlie 
thought  of  it. 

A  third  round  followed.  The  Detroit, 
the  Montgomery,  and  the  Porter  were  or- 
dered out  of  range.  It  was  comforting  to 
note  how  slowly  they  obeyed  the  order, 
and  it  was  inspiring  to  see  how  the  Terror, 
in  the  last  round,  lingered  long  for  another 
and  another  parting  shot.  The  last  shot 
from  the  Amphitrite  that  preceded  her  was 
fired  at  7.40  o'clock.  The  last  from  the 
Terror,  in  the  natural  course,  should  have 
been  heard  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes 
later,  but  at  8  and  at  8.10,  and  again  at 
8.15,  as  with  watch  in  hand  we  followed 
her,  we  saw  the  stern  turret  belch  its  fire. 

The  battle  had  lasted  precisely  three 
hours  on  our  side.  To  the  credit  of  the 
Spanish  let  it  be  said  that  they  were  by  no 
means  quelled.  In  the  batteries  of  new 
guns  east  of  the  Morro  there  was  never  a 
minute  after  they  were  called  there  when 
the  crews  were  not  at  their  stations.  Their 
last  shots  were  fired  from  the  two  guns  in 
the  hill-crest  battery  back  of  the  Morro  at 
8.29  o'clock. 

More  than  that,  in  spite  of  their  wretched 
marksmanship,  the  Spaniards  managed  to 
hit  two  of  our  ships.  During  the  last 
round,  as  the  New  York  was  drawing  out 
of  range — was  passing  the  two-mile  dead 
line — a  six-inch  shell  struck  an  awning 
stanchion  high  on  the  superstructure  aft 
on  the  port  side,  and  burst.  The  frag- 
ments killed  one  seaman,  broke  the  leg  of 
another,  and  slightly  wounded  three.  A 
boat  and  a  search  light  were  wrecked  and 
many  parts  of  the  superstructure  scarred. 
A  short  time  before  this,  a  larger  shell  struck 
a  gallows-frame  on  the  Iowa,  cut  it  half 
off,  and,  bursting,  wounded  three  men. 
These  facts,  with  what  follows,  are  worth 
considering  by  those  interested  in  the  de- 
structiveness  of  modern  weapons. 

What  damage  we  did  to  the  Spanish  has 
not  yet  been  definitely  determined.  A 
newspaper  printed  in  the  town  notes  thirty 
houses,  including  churches  and  the  Ballaja 
Barracks,  that  were  "  considerably  dam- 
aged" by  the  projectiles,  not  half  of  which 
exploded,  however.  It  says,  also,  that  at 
.Morro  "  the  damage  was  evidently  con- 
siderable." The  highest  report  of  killed 
was  forty,  and  of  wounded  seventy. 

In  short,  to  speak  blundy,  the  Spanish 
squadron  was  not  there,  and  we  accom- 


plished nothing  decisive.  That  the  city 
might  have  been  captured,  had  that  been  the 
object,  will  probably  not  be  disputed  even 
by  the  educated  Spaniards.  There  has  been 
much  talk  about  the  mines  in  the  Sjjanish 
harbors,  and  the  fate  of  the  Maine  makes 
American  seamen  somewhat  nervous  on 
the  subject  of  submarine  mines.  But  that 
nervousness  is  not  in  any  sense  fear.  The 
monitors  and  the  little  cruisers  would  have 
found  their  way  to  the  inner  harbor  of  San 
Juan  while  the  batde-ships  at  short  range 
attended  to  the  sea-coast  forts,  had  that 
been  the  order. 

Having  missed  Cervera,  and  having 
failed  to  locate  him  by  wire  or  by  swift 
scouts  like  the  St.  Paul  and  St.  Louis, 
Sampson  could  only  turn  back  to  Key 
West. 

Meantime,  as  the  reader  will  remember, 
we  had  had  what  we  called  a  flying  scjuadron 
under  Commodore  Schley  at  Hampton 
Roads.  Among  other  swift  wings,  there 
was  the  Texas,  rated  at  17.8  knots.' 
Two  of  the  flyers,  the  Columbus  and 
Minneapolis,  had  been  sent  scouting  to 
Bar  Harbor  and  other  New  England 
ports,  but  when  we  reached  Key  West  we 
found  off  Sand  Key  the  Brooklyn  (flag- 
ship), the  Massachusetts,  and  the  Texas, 
under  Schley,  besides  the  famous  liner  St. 
Paul,  rigged  as  a  scout.  Cervera  had 
been  into  Curasao — there  was  no  doubt 
about  that.  Just  where  he  was  then  was 
a  question,  but  here  were  reinforcements 
to  help  gather  him  in,  and  Sampson  was 
as  quick  as  the  coaling,  facilities  per- 
mitted, to  take  advantage  of  what  had 
been  sent  him. 

Within  a  day — on  Wednesday — the  St. 
Paul  was  sent  flying  away  to  the  southward 
of  Cuba  to  find  the  lost  trail,  and  Schley, 
with  the  Brooklyn,  Massachusetts,  and 
Texas,  followed  next  day,  wliile  on  Friday 
morning  the  Iowa  was   sent  to  join  him. 

There  was,  at  this  time,  a  report  at  Key 
West  that  Cervera's  fleet  was  in  Cien- 
fuegos,  while  another  report  located  him 
in  Santiago. 

On  careful  consideration  of  these  re- 
ports, both  were  rejected  by  experienced 
men  on  the  ground  that  Cervera  was  too 
bright  a  man  to  bottle  himself  in  any  such 
port  as  these — too  enterprising,  as  well  as 
bright,  for  that  matter.  Had  he  not  come 
across  the  sea  to  fight  rather  than  slink  ? 
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Certainly,  that  was  what  his  reputation 
would  imply.  The  reports,  most  likely, 
had  been  sent  out  to  deceive,  and  the 
place  to  look  for  Cervera  was  on  the  north 
coast  of  Cuba,  where  he  would  be  found 
making  a  dash  for  Havana  and  gath- 
ering "in  blockading  tugs  as  he  travelled 
along. 

With  this  theory  in  mind,  Admiral 
Sampson  gathered  his  remaining  forces  to 
go  in  quest  of  the  elusive  Spaniards.  At 
noon  on  Saturday,  May  21,  1898,  he  held 
a  consultation  with  a  number  of  his  sub- 
ordinates at  the  old  rendezvous  of  Juruco 
Cove,  and  next  day  he  sailed  slowly  away 
to  the  east.  It  was  not  a  very  large  fleet 
at  first.  There  were  the  New  York,  the 
Indiana,  the  Puritan,  the  Miantonomoh, 
the  Machias,  and  the  torpedo  boats  Foote 
and  Rogers.  Incidentally,  there  were  six 
newspaper  despatch  boats,  but  these 
eventually  dwindled  to  four,  while  the 
war-fleet  was  augmented  as  it  travelled, 
until  it  stretched  out  in  the  two  long  Hues 
shown  in  the  engraving  [pp.  142,  143]. 

That  was  a  beautiful  sea  display  from 
which  this  engraving  was  made — beauti- 
ful, but  not  to  say  magnificent,  because 
that  adjective  imphes  more  power  than 
the  quality  of  the  majority  of  the  ships 
would  warrant.  Nevertheless,  it  was  the 
best  that  the  previous  naval  poHcy  of  the 
nation  permitted,  and  what  the  ships  lacked 
in  quality  would  have  been  made  up  by 
the  spirit  of  the  personnel  had  the  Span- 
iards appeared. 

Alas  !  The  Spaniards  even  then  had 
proved  that  cowards  slink  more  dangers 
than  brave  men  run,  for  they  had  hidden 
away  in  the  mountain-locked  harbor  of 
Santiago.  They  were  like  fish  in  a  pound- 
net,  and  it  only  needed  a  Hobson  to  close 
the  neck  of  the  purse  that  they  might  be 
held  fast. 

Sampson,  who  had  counted  on  the  dash 
and  enterprise  of  Cervera,  had  his  cruise  in 
vain.  But  he  had  sent  Schley  to  the  south 
coast.  For  a  day  or  so  Schley  fingered 
off  Cienfuegos,  deceived  by  a  lot  of  mer- 
chantmen and  gun-boats  that  his  night 
scouts  mistook  for  men-of-war.  But  on 
Tuesday,  May  24th,  the  insurgents  sent 
him  a  message  saying  that  Cervera  had 
been  in  Santiago. 

On  arriving  at  Santiago  the  tale  seemed 


incredible,  for  there  lay  the  St.  Paul  block- 
ading the  harbor.  How  did  it  happen 
that  the  Spaniard,  with  four  swift  cruisers 
let  a  converted  merchantman  lie  there  un- 
molested day  after  day? 

But  there  he  lay,  nevertheless,  and  very 
soon  Schley  had  determined  the  fact. 
There  was,  in  fact,  a  fight  with  one  of 
them  on  May  31st,  when  the  Iowa,  the 
Massachusetts  and  the  effective  armored 
cruiser  New  Orleans,  attacked  the  shore 
batteries,  for  the  Cristobal  Colon  came  to 
the  neck  of  the  harbor  to  aid  the  forts  in 
beating  off  the  detested  Yankees. 

It  was  now  time  for  Sampson  to  hasten 
to  the  scene,  and  this,  of  course,  he  did. 
And  then  followed  the  act  that  closed  the 
neck  of  the  purse-net. 

With  the  squadron  was  a  collier  bearing 
the  ill-fated  name  of  Merrimac.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Naval  Constructor  Richmond 
Pearson  Hobson,  who  had  been  cruising 
on  the  New  York,  this  steamer  was  stripped, 
and  prepared  with  torpedoes,  so  placed  that 
when  exploded  they  would  instantly  sink 
her.  Having  prepared  his  ship,  Hobson, 
with  seven  men,  steered  her  with  the  flood- 
tide  boldly  into  the  channel,  starting  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  Friday, 
June  3d.  It  was  a  most  perilous  undertak- 
ing, for  she  had  to  risk  the  mines  and  en- 
dure the  bombarding  of  three  forts.  But 
Hobson  was  the  man  for  the  place,  and 
when  he  had  reached  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  channel,  he  dropped  his  anchor,  let 
the  ship  swing  broadside  to,  and  then  he 
sank  her.  Cadet  Powell,  of  the  New  York, 
had  followed  the  steamer  in  with  a  steam- 
launch,  in  order  to  pick  up  Hobson  and 
his  men  should  they  escape  alive.  His 
errand  was  but  little  less  perilous  than 
Hobson's,  and  he  faithfully  executed  his 
orders.  But  Hobson  lost  his  small  boat. 
He  was  obliged  to  take  to  a  life-raft  in- 
stead, and  so  he  drifted  ashore,  to  be  capt- 
ured by  the  Spaniards. 

Hobson  is  a  handsome,  modest  fellow, 
one  whom  his  acquaintances  were  proud 
to  know  before  his  name  was  on  the  lips 
of  the  world.  The  hope  of  the  nation  lies 
in  the  fact  that  every  class  graduating  at 
Annapolis  has  a-plenty  of  Hobsons  and 
Powells,  who  need  only  tlie  chance  that 
these  men  made  and  had  to  prove  their 
worth. 
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THE  SEA  IS  HIS 

BY  EDWARD  SANDFORD  MARTIN 
DRAWINGS  BY  HENRY  Mc CARTER 
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f^mCMlGHTY  WISDOM  MADE  THE  LAND 
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^Subject  to  man's  disturbing  hand. 
And  left  it  all  for  him  to  fill 
With  marks  of  his  ambitious  will. 
But  differently  devised  the  sea 
Unto  an  unlike  destiny. 

^'f  Jrgent  and  masterful  ashore. 

^^MaN  dreams  AMD  PLANS, 

and  more  and  more. 
As  ages  slip  away  Earth  shows 
How  need  by  satisfaction  grows. 
And  more  and  more  its  patient  face 
Mirrors  the  driving  human  race 
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^  UT  HE  WHO  PLOUGHS  THE  ABIDING  DEEP 
riNO  FURROW  LEAVES.NOR  STAYS  TO  REAP 

Unmarked  AND  UNADORNED.  THE  sea 
Rolls  ON  AS  irresistibly 
as  when.  at  first.the  shaping  thought 
Of  God  its  separation  wrought 


J^OWN  TO  ITS  EDGE  THE  LANDS-FOLK  FLOCK. 
^^AND  !N  its  SALT  EMBRACES  MOCK 

SiRius.  HIS  WHIMS.  Forever  cool. 
Its  depths  defy  the  day-si ar's  rule: 
Serene  it  basks  while  children's  hands 
Its  margin  score  and  pit  its  san'ds. 
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B:  UT  HE  WHO  PLOUGHS  THE  ABIDING  DEEP 
!iNO  FURROW  LEAVES.NOR  STAYS  TO  REAP 

UNMARRED  AND  UNADORNED. THE  SEA 
Rolls  ON  AS  IRRESISTIBLY 

as  when,  at  first.the  shaping  thought 
Of  God  its  separation  wrought 


^OWN  TO  ITS  EDGE  THE  LANDS-FOLK  FLOCK. 
^AND  !N  its  SALT  EMBRACES  MOCK 

SiRius.  HIS  WHIMS.  Forever  cool. 

Its  DEPTHS  DEFY  THE  DAY-STAR'S  RULE: 

Serene  it  basks  while  children's  hands 
Its  margin  score  and  pit  its  sands. 


xMnd  ever  in  it  life  abides. 

gm'AND  MOTION.  To  AND  FRO  ITS  TIDES. 

bor-ne  down  with  waters.  ever  fare 
However  listless  hangs  the  air. 

StILULIKE  A  DREAMER,  ALL  AT  REST 

Rises  and  falls  the  ocean's  breast. 


■  '"ImE  SEATHETYRIANS  dared  EXPLORE; 

^*_.*iTHE  SEA  Odysseus  wandered  o'er  ; 
The  sea  the  cruising  Northmen  harried. 
That  Carthage  wooedand Venice  married; 
Across  whose  wastes,  by  e^ith  led  on, 
Columbus  tracked  the  westering  sun. 


|\  a'lhen  all  about  thy  billows  lie. 
'  v 1.  sole  answer  to  the  questioning  eye 
to  where  the  firmament  its  bound 
Stretches  their  heaving  masses  round. 
With  that  above,  and  only  thee. 
Fixed  IN  thine  instability  — 

ri  ">IEN  TIMELY  TO  THE  SOUL  OF  MAN 

u  i  xome  musing5  on  the  eternal  plan 
Which  man  himself  was  made  to  fit 
And  Earth  and  waters  under  it; 
Wherewith  in  harmony  they  move. 
And  only  they. whose  guide  is  love. 

|1"  \/|H0  made  the  PLAN  AND  MADE  THE  SEA 
11'1;DENIED  NOT  MAN  A  DESTINY 

To  MATCH  HIS  THOUGHT  Though  mists  obscure 
And  STORMS  retard,the  event  is  sure. 
Each  surging  wave  cries  evermore 
"Death. also,  has  its  further  shore!" 
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p^a^^^X- SENATOR  DON- 
ELLY,  Mr.  Ronalds, 
Colonel  Butterfield,  and 
Mr.  Ashton  to  see  you 
in  relation  to  the  Amal- 
gamated Bill,"  said  the 
private  secretary. 
The  Governor's  face  became  serious 
and  his  mouth  firm  as  he  laid  down  a  roll 
of  parchment  which  he  had  been  reading. 
"  Show  them  in,  Mr.  Edwards,"  he  said, 
"  in  three  minutes  ;  and,  by  the  way,  you 
may  come  in  yourself  with  the  morning's 
mail  in  fifteen  minutes." 

As  the  private  secretary  went  out,  the 
Governor  rose  and  walked  to  the  end  of 
the  room.  The  portraits  of  the  former 
governors  of  the  State  looked  down  upon 
him — each  of  them  showing  in  face  or 
figure  some  one  distinctive  token  of  that 
which  had  helped  him  to  the  Executive 
chair — here  a  searching  eye,  there  a  bull- 
dog chin,  there  a  noble  mouth,  there  a 
vigorous  hand.  Each  of  them  during  his 
administration  had  faced  some  crisis,  had 
had  to  deal  with  serious  problems.  But  to 
no  one  of  them  had  there  been  presented  a 
question  involving  his  personal  future,  his 
hopes  and  ambitions,  to  such  an  extent  as 
that  which  the  present  Governor  was  now 
called  upon  to  decide.  The  last  portrait 
was  that  of  a  fearless  man,  several  years 
younger  than  his  successor,  who  had  fought 
many  a  fight  while  in  office  ;  and  whose 
decisions  had  always  been  on  the  right 
side.  He,  however,  had  been  the  candi- 
date of  the  minority  party  in  the  State, 
elected  not  so  much  through  the  skill  of 
his  party  managers  as  by  a  peculiar  com- 
bination of  pohtical  events.  He  could  act 
and  did  act  independently  from  his  party 
when  the  occasion  demanded.  But  his 
whole  character  and  surroundings  made  it 
easier  for  him  to  do  so. 

The  case  of  the  present  Governor  was 
different.  He  was  older  and  he  had  never 
claimed  to  be  anything  more  than  a  par- 
tisan politician.  The  Legislature  had  just 
passed  by  a  large  majority  a  bill  granting 
Vol.  XXIV.— 19 


powers  to  a  great  corporation,  powers  such 
as  had  never  been  given  before,  powers 
which  could  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  but  which  might  be  used  to  their 
oppression.  The  bill  had  received  the 
united  support  of  the  party  in  control,  al- 
though the  newspapers  had  inveighed 
against  it  and  the  thinking  people  had 
raged  against  it.  The  fight  had  been  hard  ; 
but  there  were  many  men  whose  hopes  of 
success  depended  on  their  votes.  Now 
the  fight  was  clearly  over,  for  it  was  con- 
ceded on  all  sides  that  the  Governor  had 
received  too  many  honors  from  his  party 
to  fail  to  give  his  signature  to  a  strictly 
party  measure.  Besides,  the  president 
of  the  corporation,  Mr.  Ronalds,  was  a 
close  personal  friend  of  the  Governor ; 
the  treasurer,  Colonel  Butterfield,  was  the 
chairman  of  the  State  Committee  of  the 
party  ;  the  counsel  for  the  corporation, 
Mr.  Ashton,  was  one  of  the  Governor's 
most  dangerous  rivals  for  preferment ; 
and,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  "  the 
legislative  counsel,"  as  he  was  called  in 
the  Standard,  "  the  lobbyist "  as  he  was 
termed  in  the  Star^  ex-Senator  Donelly, 
was,  underneath  the  surface,  the  leader  of 
the  machine  in  the  largest  city  in  the  State. 

The  Governor  stood  looking  at  the 
portraits  as  if  to  gain  inspiration.  He 
paused  perhaps  for  the  longest  time  before 
the  last  and  newest  one  ;  for  he  recalled 
the  day  when  he  first  entered  this  room 
after  his  inauguration.  The  sturdy  ex- 
Governor  had  remained  behind  to  greet 
him  and  had  said,  pointing  to  the  chair 
which  he  had  just  given  up  :  "  You  will 
have  to  fight  in  that  many  ti«ies,  and  the 
hardest  pari  of  it  all  will  be  that  it  will 
not  always  be  your  enemies  whom  you 
will  'lave  to  fight.  But  you  will  find  that 
the  people  of  your  State  will  back  you  up 
whenever  you  do  your  duty." 

The  Governor  sat  down  at  his  desk 
again  as  the  door  to  the  Executive  Cham- 
ber opened  and  four  men  briskly  entered. 

"  Good-morning,  gendemen ;  ah,  Col- 
onel Butterfield,  how  are  you ;  ah.  Senator, 
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what  can  I  do  for  you  to-day?  "  he  said 
cheerfully  though  his  face  was  stern  and 
serious. 

"  Well,  Governor,  I  suppose  your  work 
is  nearly  over  with  the  Legislature  about 
to  die,  and  you're  getting  ready  to  let  the 
Lieutenant  -  Governor  do  a  Httle  work 
while  you  fish,"  said  Colonel  Butterfield. 
"  But  we  thought  we'd  come  around  and 
see  about  our  bill." 

"It  went  to  you  Tuesday,  and  as  to- 
day's Friday,"  said  the  ex-Senator,  "  I  sup- 
pose you've  had  time  to  think  it  over." 

"  I  have,"  said  the  Governor. 

"  And  when  do  you  expect  to  sign  it?  " 
asked  Mr.  Ronalds. 

The  Governor  laid  down  his  pen  which 
he  had  been  fingering  nervously.  A  breeze 
came  in  at  the  window  and  swayed  some 
of  the  old  battle-flags  which  hung  on 
the  opposite  wall.  He  waited,  tapping  on 
his  desk,  as  if  choosing  his  words,  then 
he  straightened  himself  firmly  back  in  his 
chair  and  looked  direcdy  at  the  three  men 
who  sat  at  the  other  side  of  the  desk. 

"  Never,"  he  said. 

The  three  men  sat  still  a  moment,  ap- 
parently not  comprehending  his  answer ; 
then  they  rose  to  their  feet  together. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Govern- 
or?" said  Colonel  Butterfield,  in  a  harsh 
and  raucous  voice. 

"  I  mean.  Colonel,  that  I  shall  veto  that 
bill." 

"  But  I  understood  that  we  had  removed 
all  the  objectionable  clauses  and  the  word- 
ings that  you  disliked  before  it  passed," 
said  Mr.  Ashton. 

"  The  wording  is  all  right,  sir,"  said  the 
Governor,  ''  but  the  bill  itself  is  wrong.  It 
is  an  outrage  on  the  people  of  the  State.  I 
have  felt  that  for  a  month,  but  not  clearly. 
To-day  I  am  certain  of  it." 

"  Come,  come.  Governor,  be  reasona- 
ble," said  the  Colonel.  '*  You  don't  un- 
derstand this.  Don't  you  know  that  our 
party  voted  for  it  to  a  man  in  both  House 
and  Senate  ?  Don't  you  know  that  it  was 
fought  out  at  the  polls  after  last  year's  bill 
was  defeated?  You  are  a  servant  of  the 
party  and  its  representative.  Why  should 
you  think  you're  right  and  they're  wrong?  " 

"  I  am  the  servant  of  no  man,"  said  the 
Governor,  quickly,  drawing  himself  up  to 
his  full  height.  "  I  am  the  representative 
of  the  whole  people  of  this  State,  and  as 


their  representative  I  will  never  sign  that 
bill." 

''The  Governor  seems  to  forget,"  said 
Mr.  Ashton,  smoothly,  "  that  our  party 
convention  comes  in  two  short  months  ; 
and  that  there  is  a  senatorial  election  in  a 
year  or  so." 

"  I  do  not  forget  that,  sir,"  the  Governor 
repHed,  growing  somewhat  paler ;  "  nor 
do  I  forget  that  you  are  prominently  men- 
tioned in  the  Standard  as  a  candidate. 
But  if  there  were  fifty  elections  within  the 
next  five  years  and  each  one  was  for  a 
higher  and  higher  ofiice  I  would  not  and 
will  not  barter  my  signature  to  that  bill 
for  any  preferment  you  can  name." 

The  president  of  the  company  had  re- 
mained quiet  up  to  this  point.  From  the 
moment  when  the  Governor  had  men- 
tioned veto  he  had  seemed  to  become  sud- 
denly weak,  leaning  against  a  bookcase  as 
if  prostrated  by  the  news.  This  bill  meant 
either  a  fortune  or  ruin  to  himself  and  to 
the  rest  of  his  associates. 

"  Bob,"  he  said,  "you  and  I  have  known 
each  other  a  good  while,  we  have  talked 
on  this  bill  many  times  in  the  last  month. 
You've  always  seemed  to  think  it  was  all 
right.  You  don't  think  that  I  would  ask 
you  to  sign  anything  that  I  thought  would 
injure  your  character  or  your  reputation, 
do  you?" 

"  I  am  the  best  judge  of  that,  Ronalds," 
was  the  reply. 

"  I  suppose,  Governor,  you  remember 
that  the  Amalgamated  has  been  one  of  the 
largest  contributors  to  your  campaign  fund, 
and  that  you  are  dealing  a  terrible  blow  to 
the  party  by  alienating  Ronalds  and  the 
other  directors.  Do  you  think  that  you 
have  the  right  as  one  man  to  destroy  the 
party?"  Ashton  said,  very  quietly. 

"  If  they  paid  a  milHon  dollars  to  the 
party  for  my  signature  they  will  find  that 
the  party  cannot  deliver  the  goods,"  said 
the  Governor,  still  more  calmly ;  "  and  if  the 
party  exists  only  by  the  grace  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Company,  then  I  am  not  respon- 
sible for  its  defeat." 

"  I  call  it  a  dirty  political  trick,"  said 
Colonel  Butterfield, 

"Yes,"  said  the  ex-Senator  with  a 
sneer  on  his  smooth-shaven  face.  "This 
little  talk  would  surprise  some  of  the  boys, 
wouldn't  it?  Haven't  you  told  Jim  Bran- 
don, and  Senator  Corse,  and  Drake  and 
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Mullen  right  along  that  you  didn't  see 
anything  the  matter  with  the  bill?  When 
you  wanted  re-election  did  you  say  any- 
thing about  being  opposed  to  it?  What 
we  should  like  to  know  who's  been  queer- 
ing this  game?  Who's  seen  you  before 
we  did?  Who's  working  you?  There's 
some  underhand  business  going  on  here 
which "  He  broke  off,  for  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  had  been  seated,  rose  suddenly 
from  his  chair,  and  his  face  was  very  white. 

"  I  allow  no  man,  sir,  to  use  such  expres- 
sions to  me,"  he  said.  "  I  am  Governor  of 
this  State,  and  I  am  also  a  gentleman.  You 
may  leave  this  room  if  you  cannot  use  the 
language  of  a  gentleman." 

The  Governor  stood  with  one  hand  on 
his  hip,  and  with  his  closed  fist  resting 
heavily  on  the  desk.  The  five  men  faced 
each  other.  Colonel  Butterfield  and  the 
ex-Senator  were  red  with  passion.  Mr. 
Ashton  and  Mr.  Ronalds  nervously  twisted 
their  watch-chains,  and  looked  savage  as 
bull-dogs.  Each  one  felt  that  the  situation 
could  not  continue  long.  Inside  the  room 
the  noise  of  their  deep  and  rapid  breathing 
was  the  only  thing  to  disturb  the  silence. 
Outside  the  typewriters  clicked  busily. 
Colonel  Butterfield  finally  stepped  forward 
so  that  he  stood  touching  the  desk  directly 
across  from  the  Governor. 

"  I  tell  you,"  he  cried  out  with  a  vicious 
snap  to  each  broken  sentence,  *'  Governor 
Stanford,  you're  a  dead  dog  politically 
from  this  day  if  you  keep  this  up.  Have 
we  been  working  for  years  to  get  you 
nominations  and  elections,  have  we  slaved 
away  oiu"  time  and  money,  when  there 
were  better  men  in  the  field,  because  you 
wanted  to  keep  your  grip  on  the  machine — 
and  now  to  be  thrown  down  like  this  by  a 
man  who  owes  his  position  purely  to  us? 
I  tell  you.  Governor,  you've  seen  your  day 
for  good  and  all.  The  boys  are  not  going 
to  stand  treachery  of  this  kind.  By  God, 
sir,  you'll  sign  that  bill  or  we'll  proclaim 
you  a  traitor  and  a  cutthroat  from  every 
stump,  and  in  every  paper  in  this  State." 

The  Governor  brought  his  fist  down 
crashing  through  a  pile  of  papers  :  "By 
God,  sir,"  he  shouted,  losing  control  of 
himself  for  just  one  moment,  "  I'll  not  sign 
that  bill  ;  and  you  and  your  party  associ- 
ates may  do  what  you  please.  Go,  tell  the 
party  voters  on  every  stump,  tell  your  party 
delegates  that  I  refused  to  sign  a  bill  fa- 


vored by  the  whole  party;  and  I  will  tell 
the  whole  peoi)lc  of  this  State  on  every 
stump,  that,  acting  under  the  best  light 
which  God  could  give  me,  acting  as  an 
honest  man,  acting  as  true  to  my  belief,  to 
my  self-respect,  and  to  what  I  conceived  to 
be  my  duty,  I  vetoed  abill  which  took  away 
from  the  j)eople  the  liberties  which  that 
great  Governor  on  the  wall  behind  you  won 
for  them  in  the  Revolution,  which  that 
other  Governor  helped  to  preserve  for  them 
thirty  years  ago.  And  1,  standing  here  in 
the  room  where  they  stood,  say  to  you  and 
to  all  who  come  here  with  your  arguments, 
I  will  not  fail  the  high  standard  which  my 
predecessors  have  set." 

Again  the  five  men  looked  silently  in 
each  others'  eyes.  "  It's  all  very  weH  to 
go  off  into  high-flown  perorations  ;  I've 
heard  that  from  you  night  after  night  on 
the  stump,  Robert  Stanford,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Ashton.  "  But  I  remember  the  time 
when  you  wouldn't  have  dared  to  talk  that 
way  to  me,  the  time  when  you  wanted 
favors  and  weren't  being  asked  for  them. 
This  is  what  we  get  in  return." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  ex-Senator,  "we've 
stuck  by  you,  defeated  or  not.  W>'ve  held 
you  up  as  a  good  party  man  who  believed  in 
our  principles.  The  papers  and  the  peo- 
ple know  you're  a  good  party  man.  And 
they  won't  believe  in  all  your  moral  talk. 
That's  rot.  They'll  know  from  your  past 
record  that  you  wouldn't  veto  a  bill  which 
was  supported  by  the  entire  party,  unless 
you  had  pretty  good  inducements  held  out 
to  you.  Now  there's  no  use  beating  about 
the  bush  any  longer  ;  what  are  you  hold- 
ing out  for?  Is  it  stuff,  or  is  it  pull,  or  pat- 
ronage, or  position?  No — don't  stop  me." 
The  Governor's  figure  was  quivering. 
"Things  have  gone  too  far  now.  You  let 
us  wait  until  the  last  moment,  making  us 
think  you're  going  to  sign.  I  tell  you  this 
bill  must  go  through  or  we  are  ruined  men  ; 
the  party  is  a  goner  ;  now  come  down  to 
plain  facts,  what  is  it  you  want?"  The 
Ciovernor  closed  his  lips  tightly  and  pressed 
an  electric  button  on  his  desk.  The  private 
secretary  entered  carrying  a  basket  con- 
taining the  morning  mail.  "  Mr.  Edwards, 
show  these  gentlemen  out.  Good-morn- 
ing, gentlemen."  The  Governor  turned, 
walked  to  the  end  of  the  room,  walked 
back,  sat  down  at  his  desk  and  took  up  his 
mail. 
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Colonel  Butterfield  stopped.  "  Bob 
Stanford,  you  and  I  have  been  good 
friends  to  this  hour.  Now,  sir,  look  out 
for  yourself,  because  you've  got  the 
damnedest  enemy  to  fight  that  you  ever 
ran  up  against.  You  can't  treat  us  this 
way  without  knowing  what  you've  struck." 
The  Governor  looked  at  him  contemptu- 
ously. "  Good-morning,  Colonel  Butter- 
field,"  he  said,  and  continued  with  his  let- 
ters. The  door  closed.  "  I'll  look  these 
over  myself,"  the  Governor  said,  and  the 
private  secretary  went  out. 

The  Governor  remained  seated  with  his 
head  bowed  forward  on  his  hands  upon  his 
desk,  thinking  of  the  scene  he  had  been 
through.  He  could  not  conceal  from  him- 
self that  it  was  bitter  to  him.  He  had 
broken  with  his  oldest  associates  and  with 
his  party.  He  had  destroyed  his  hopes  of 
party  advancement.  But  more  bitter  than 
any  of  these  things  was  the  thought  that 
what  they  had  said  was  partially  true.  He 
had  been  such  a  party  man  in  the  past 
that  people  would  not  believe  that  his 
change  of  attitude  upon  this  bill  could  be 
sincere,  uninfluenced  by  sordid  or  self- 
seeking  motives.  He  had  been  such  a  party 
man  that  the  politicians  of  his  party  had 
dared  to  come  to  him  as  they  had  to-day 
and  to  offer  him  a  bribe — for  that  was 
what  it  amounted  to — a  bribe  to  him, 
Robert  Stanford.  He  took  up  the  roll  of 
parchment  which  he  had  been  reading  be- 
fore his  visitors  had  entered,  and  read  the 
long  document  through  from  beginning  to 
end.  Then  taking  a  sheet  of  paper  he 
wrote  slowly  these  words,  "  I  return  here- 
with without  my  approval  a  bill  entitled 
an  '  Act  to  Amend  the  Charter  of  the 
Amalgamated  Company,'  Robert  Stan- 
ford." He  looked  a  long  time  at  this  as 
if  to  impress  upon  his  mind  how  the  actual 
words  would  look ;  then  rolling  it  up  in 
the  parchment,  he  rang  for  his  secretary. 

"  Mr.  Edwards  bring  me  Wednesday 
morning's  Star  and  read  me  again  that 
editorial."     The  secretary  did  so. 

"  The  Amalgamated  Bill  went  to  the 
Governor  yesterday  afternoon  at  exactly 
five  o'clock.  The  Legislature  has  voted  to 
adjourn  on  Tuesday  at  5.05  p.m.  in  order 
to  give  His  Excellency  the  full  five  days 
within  which  to  sign  or  veto  the  bill.  This 
will  make  the  longest  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature on  record  ;  but  the  people  of  the 


State  may  well  be  thankful  when  on  next 
Tuesday  it  breaks  up  and  goes  home. 
The  work  of  the  party  in  power  in  putting 
through  during  these  closing  days  the  in- 
famous and  colossal  robbery  known  as  the 
Amalgamated  Bill  will  meet  its  just  rebuke 
next  fall  at  the  polls.  Alas,  too  late  then ! 
For  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Governor 
will  sign  the  bill,  and  then  its  worst  feature 
cannot  be  changed,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  itself,  by  succeeding  Legislatures 
for  thirty  years.  Bob  Stanford  is  too  well 
trained  a  puppet  to  veto  it.  Colonel  But- 
terfield pulls  the  string  and  ex -Senator 
Donelly  does  the  rest.  Oh  for  the  days 
of  Governor  Ballantyne  or  Governor  Brad- 
ley when  we  had  a  man  !  But,  though  we 
know  it  is  useless,  we  make  this  last  ap- 
peal to  His  Excellency.  Protect  the  peo- 
ple of  this  State  whose  interests  you  were 
elected  to  guard.  Be  a  man.  Veto  the 
Bill.  " 

"  Now,"  said  the  Governor,  "  read  me 
what  the  Daily  Standard  says." 

''  The  Legislature  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  sending  to  his  Excellency  for  his  signa- 
ture a  bill  which  in  importance,  in  its  benefits 
to  the  best  interests  of  this  State,  and  in  its 
effect  in  cheapening  one  of  the  great  neces- 
saries of  life  has  rarely  if  ever  been  equalled 
in  our  legislature.  The  party  has  fought 
hard  and  well  for  it,  and  the  overwhelming 
triumph  of  the  bill  at  the  polls  last  fall  and 
in  the  Legislature  points  clearly  to  the  con- 
tinued ascendancy  of  the  party  and  the 
advancement  to  still  higher  honors  of  the 
leader  of  his  party,  the  Governor.  Stand- 
ing as  he  does  and  knowing  what  he  does 
the  Governor  would  indeed  be  a  fool  if  he 
paid  attention  to  the  wild  ravings  of  our 
neighbor  across  the  street,  whose  violence 
and  vituperation  are  in  inverse  ratio  to  its 
circulation." 

The  sunlight  streamed  into  the  Execu- 
tive Chamber  and  seemed  to  revivify  the 
portraits  of  Governor  Ballantyne  and  Gov- 
ernor Bradley.  The  Governor  unrolled  the 
parchment  again,  took  out  the  sheet  of  pa- 
per, and  after  reading  it  over  placed  it  in 
a  pile  of  papers  on  his  desk.  "  Mr.  Ed- 
wards," he  said,  "  I  am  going  to  be  a  man, 
and  a  fool.  I  have  vetoed  the  Amalga- 
mated Bill.  Ring  for  the  stenographer  and 
I  will  dictate  my  veto  and  my  objections 
in  full."  The  private  secretary  gasped. 
"Isn't  this  a  Httle  sudden,  Governor?  "  was 
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his  guarded  remark.  "  To-morrow  being 
Saturday  and  the  next  day  Sunday  do  not 
count  in  the  five  days  you  know.  You 
have  until  five  o'clock  Tuesday." 

The  Governor  thought  a  moment. 
"  You're  right,  Edwards,"  he  said  ;  "  my 
objections  are  so  vital  that  they  cannot 
be  stated  in  a  moment.  I  will  take  a  lit- 
tle time  to  write  that  document.  I  am  go- 
ing down  to  the  shore  to-morrow  after- 
noon. You  may  expect  me  at  the  State 
House  here  at  nine  o'clock  promptly  Mon- 
day morning.  I  shall  not  oblige  the  Legis- 
lature to  wait  until  five  o'clock  Tuesday  for 
me.  You  may  have  the  pleasure  of  taking 
in  my  veto  to  the  Legislature  long  before 
that  hour.  You  may  tell  the  reporters  that 
I  have  gone  to  the  sea-shore  over  Sunday 
in  order  to  give  most  careful  consideration 
to  the  Amalgamated  Bill." 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  that 
same  Friday  a  very  serious  and  a  very  angry 
group  of  men  were  talking  hotly,  loudly, 
and  rapidly  in  the  private  office  of  the  sen- 
ior partner  of  the  law  firm  of  Ashton,  Bing- 
ham &  Greene.  They  all  saw  looming  be- 
fore them  the  downfall  of  their  hopes,  the 
failure  of  their  carefully  laid  plans,  and  the 
total  loss  of  two  years  of  hard  and  persist- 
ent work  on  the  stump,  among  the  voters 
and  among  the  legislators,  and  of  outlay 
in  well-paid  and  plausible  editorials,  in  ex- 
pensive expert  testimony  and  in  large  but 
well-spent  legal  fees.  Until  the  present 
moment  their  scheme  had  moved  forward 
in  one  continuous  progress.  Each  ex- 
penditure of  energy  and  of  money  had 
produced  one  more  factor  to  contribute  to 
its  final  completion.  There  had  been  no 
waste.  Careful  engineers  had  with  fore- 
sight marked  out  the  paths,  added  part  to 
part  at  exactly  the  right  time,  and  improved 
its  construction  the  minute  a  defect  ap- 
peared. Every  obstacle  had  been  over- 
come by  some  means  ;  so  that  all  that  was 
needed  now  was  two  strokes  of  the  pen, 
the  formation  of  fourteen  letters  spelling 
out  the  name  of  "  Robert  Stanford."  It 
had  never  occurred  to  any  of  the  promot- 
ers that  this  would  not  be  the  easiest  part 
of  it  all. 

And  so  it  was  that  the  news  told  by 
the  president  to  the  few  directors  who 
could  be  hastily  called  together  came  like 
a  stroke  of   apoplexy  in  the  full  flush  of 


apparent  final  triumj)]!.  For  now  the  man 
whose  hand  they  had  hxjked  on  as  the 
smallest  and  surest  portion  of  their  move- 
ment rose  up  as  the  destroyer  of  the  whole. 
Staid  business  men  had  shrieked  out  with 
passion ;  President  Ronalds  himself  could 
control  his  voice  only  with  difficulty.  Two 
men  were  calmer  than  the  rest,  Mr.  Ash- 
ton and  Colonel  Butterfield. 

The  Colonel  had  passed  through  too 
many  exciting  political  episodes  to  alhnv 
his  brain  to  be  turned  long  from  the  end 
in  view  and  the  means  to  accomplish  that 
end.  It  was  he  who,  when  it  was  found 
that  all  the  halls  in  the  principal  cities  had 
been  engaged  by  the  other  party  for  the 
night  before  election,  immediately  had  de- 
vised the  scheme  of  putting  up  huge  tents 
everywhere,  each  containing  a  brass  band. 
It  was  he  who  originated  the  first  "  swing- 
ing around  the  circle  "  as  it  was  called, 
that  is  to  say,  running  his  party's  candi- 
date across  the  entire  State  in  a  train  with 
stops  for  five  minute  speeches.  But  even 
he  was  obliged  to  confess,  after  all  had 
tired  themselves  out  in  fruitless  discussion, 
that  he  saw  no  way  of  devising  means  of 
preventing  a  veto. 

'*  He's  made  up  his  mind,  that  is  sure  ; 
and  I  don't  believe  there  is  anything  that 
can  change  it,"  said  the  president,  Mr. 
Ronalds,  sitting  down  hopelessly. 

"  Couldn't  Ashton  go  up  to  him  on  the 
quiet  and  have  a  calm  talk  with  him  ? 
Perhaps  you  were  a  little  too  rough  this 
morning,"  said  one  of  the  directors. 

"  Couldn't  the  Legislature  adjourn  be- 
fore he  has  a  chance  to  send  in  his  veto, 
Colonel,"  asked  Ronalds. 

"No,"  replied  the  Colonel,  "the  law 
provides  that  if  the  Legislature  adjourns 
before  the  expiration  of  the  five  days  given 
for  signature,  the  bill  fails." 

"  When  does  it  adjourn  ?  "  asked  Ron- 
alds. 

"  Tuesday,  at  5.05  p.m.,"  answered  the 
Colonel.  "  You  see  it  is  the  law  in  this 
State  that  the  Governor  shall  have  precisely 
five  business  days  from  the  exact  moment 
when  the  bill  goes  to  him.  The  Legislat- 
ure does  not  sit  Saturdays  or  Sundays,  so 
that  up  to  five  o'clock  Tuesday  he  has  the 
power  to  veto." 

Ashton,  who  had  been  looking  casually 
at  a  newspaper,  remarked  :  "  You  gentle- 
men might  be   well   cast  in   the   part  of 
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*  Henry  the  Second  '  in  Beckct,  which  I 
see  Irving  is  playing  here.  With  what  fer- 
vor you  could  exclaim  '  Will  no  one  rid  me 
of  this  pestilent  priest  !  '"  As  Ashton 
said  this  with  a  dry  and  disagreeable  laugh, 
ex-Senator  Donelly  gave  a  searching 
glance  at  him  as  if  he  thought  there  was 
more  meaning  in  the  words  than  appeared 
on  the  surface.  As  he  turned  back  to  the 
window,  in  front  of  which  he  had  been 
standing,  he  saw  two  men  put  up  a  new 
bulletin  board  before  the  newspaper  office 
across  the  street.  The  ex-Senator  at  once 
gave  a  violent  start  and  brought  his  fist 
noisily  down  on  the  window-ledge.  Then 
he  whistled  loudly,  and  read  the  bulletin 
eagerly  again.  The  large  blue  letters  ap- 
parently gave  him  great  pleasure. 

"  Off  for  the  Shore. — The  Governor 
leaves  to-morrow  for  a  short  cruise. — Will 
not  sign  the  Amalgamated  Bill  till  Mon- 
day." 

'' Colonel,"  he  said,  quietly,  ''just  step 
here  a  minute."  The  Colonel  did  so,  read 
the  bulletin  and  looked  more  cheerful  also. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  we've  got  a  re- 
prieve. This  fool  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  wait  a  httle.  He's  going  to  think  of 
what  we  said  over  Sunday." 

The  others  rose  excitedly  and  rushed  to 
the  window.  "  So  he  won't  veto  the  bill 
till  Monday  anyway,"  said  Ronalds. 

"That  gives  us  a  little  time  still." 

"  But  what  good  will  it  do  us  ?  "  said 
one  of  the  directors. 

"  Gentlemen."  Everyone  looked  up. 
The  ex-Senator  had  stepped  into  the 
centre  of  the  room,  and  the  tones  of  his 
voice  were  very  business-hke.  "Gentle- 
men, the  Governor  will  not  veto  that  bill 
on  Monday  or  on  Tuesday." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  What  plan  have 
you  got?  "  came  from  the  excited  men. 

"  I  mean  what  I  just  said,"  said  the  ex- 
Senator,  sharply.  "  I  want  five  thousand 
dollars.  I  want  no  questions  asked,  and 
I  want  you  men  to  see  that  the  Legislature 
adjourns  at  five  o'clock  Tuesday  without 
fail." 

"  Look  here,  Donelly.  what  are  you 
going  to  do?  "  said  Ashton. 

"  That's  my  business,"  replied  the  ex- 
Senator.  "  You  men  heard  what  I  just 
said,  didn't  you?  I'll  guarantee  that  the 
Governor  shall  not  veto  that  bill  within 
five   days.        You    guarantee   to   ask    no 


questions.  You,  Colonel,  make  out  a  check 
payable  to  bearer  for  five  thousand  dol- 
lars." 

Colonel  Butterfield  looked  hard  at  Don- 
elly and  then  across  at  the  bulletin  board. 
Then  he  gazed  inquiringly  at  Donelly 
again.  The  faintest  kind  of  a  wink  ap- 
peared on  the  latter's  face.  The  Colonel 
nodded.  Then  he  laughed.  Then  he 
said  :  "  Senator,  you're  a  wonder.  Here's 
your  check." 

Friday  night  at  about  six  o'clock  a  forty- 
foot  sloop  with  two  men  on  board  sailed 
from  Capetown,  and  early  Saturday  morn- 
ing dropped  anchor  in  a  deep  cove  about 
three  miles  down  the  coast  from  the  fishing 
village  of  Squannet  Harbor.  The  sand 
beaches  stretched  for  miles  utterly  desert- 
ed, with  no  house  or  building  in  sight.  The 
pine  forest  came  down  to  the  shore  and  a 
faint  and  overgrown  road  disappeared  into 
the  woods  nearly  opposite  the  point  where 
the  sloop  lay  at  anchor. 

At  half  past  eleven  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing Mr.  Edwards,  private  secretary  to  the 
Governor,  was  called  to  the  telephone  to 
answer  an  inquiry  as  to  what  train  Govern- 
or Stanford  expected  to  take  for  Squannet. 
He  had  already  been  rung  up  by  the  news- 
paper men  nine  times  during  the  previous 
hour  to  reply  to  similar  questions,  and  so 
without  giving  more  thought  he  answered, 
"He  was  going  on  the  one  o'clock  but  has 
been  delayed  and  will  take  the  half  past 
four." 

Just  before  one  o'clock  on  the  same  day 
two  men  purchased  tickets  at  the  Great 
Southern  Railroad  office  for  Squannet. 
One  wore  blue  glasses.  The  other  had  a 
full  beard.  The  train  which  they  took  ar- 
rived at  the  Kttle  station  at  half  past  three. 
The  station  was  about  four  miles  from  the 
sea-shore,  situated  in  a  small  clearing.  A 
fire  had  gone  through  that  region  on  one 
side  of  the  track  and  dreary  black  wastes 
stretched  to  the  horizon,  relieved  by  the 
green  of  the  small  scrub-oaks.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  track  the  clearing  soon 
broke  off  sharply  against  a  mass  of  pines. 

The  two  men  alighted  from  the  train  and 
walked  to  one  side  of  the  station  until  the 
station-master,  who  being  busy  with  the 
mail-bag  did  not  notice  them,  went  in  to  his 
office.  Then  they  walked  quietly  to  the 
back  of  the  building.      Here  stood  an  old 
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broken-down  carryall,  drawn  by  an  un- 
kempt and  loose-jointed  horse  that  was 
waiting  patiently.  As  they  went  toward 
it  a  sunburnt  man,  who  had  evidendy  seen 
more  of  the  sea  than  the  land,  came  round 
the  other  comer  of  the  station. 

"You're  Capt'n  Barnes,  aren't  you?" 
said  one  of  the  men.  The  Captain  nod- 
ded solemnly. 

"  You're  waiting  for  the  Governor,  aren't 
you?  "  said  the  other.  The  Captain  nod- 
ded again  and  stolidly  crushed  a  fly  on  the 
horse's  obtrusive  ribs. 

"  The  Governor  couldn't  come  down  on 
this  train,"  said  the  first  man,  '*  but  asked 
us  to  come  down  and  get  things  all  ready 
so  that  we  can  start  as  soon  as  he  gets 
here.  He's  coming  on  the  4.30  train." 
The  Captain  again  nodded  gravely  and  ap- 
peared entirely  uninterested  in  the  con- 
versation. "  He  wants  you  to  have  the 
boat  prepared  and  to  get  your  men  and  the 
bait  on  board  so  that  we  can  set  sail  just 
as  soon  as  he  gets  down  here." 

The  Captain  slowly  unhitched  his  horse. 
"  S'pose  I'll  hev  to  drive  back  then,  and  see 
to  it ;  what  will  you  fellers  do?  " 

"  We'll  drive  down  to  the  harbor  with 
you.  You  can  go  aboard  and  we'll  drive 
back  for  the  Governor,  so's  to  save  you  the 
trouble,"  said  the  spectacled  man  after  a 
short  pause. 

"The  Gov'nor don't  generally  come  so 
late,"  said  the  Captain;  "must  be  pow- 
erful sight  of  business  up  State  House 
way." 

The  three  men  chmbed  into  the  shaky 
vehicle  and  in  a  minute  they  had  disap- 
peared among  the  pines.  The  station- 
master  was  dozing  in  his  office.  The  hot 
sun  gleamed  on  the  tracks  which  stretched 
off  toward  the  south  and  vanished  round 
a  curve  into  the  forest.  A  few  locusts  ut- 
tered their  creaking  buzz.  Nothing  dis- 
turbed the  lonely  httle  clearing  until  the 
arrival  of  the  next  train. 

At  twenty-five  minutes  after  four  on  the 
same  Saturday  afternoon,  Governor  Stan- 
ford, looking  tired  and  hot  but  grateful  for 
his  Sunday's  sailing  trip,  boarded  the  Great 
Southern  train,  carrying  a  valise  and  a 
bundle  of  fishing-rods. 

"  Good  luck  to  you,  Governor,"  shouted 
one  of  the  group  of  reporters  who  had  as- 
sembled to  see  him  off. 


"  Any  news  to  give  us  about  the  Amal- 
gamated Bill?"  asked  another. 

"  I  guess  not  to-day,  boys,"  said  the 
Governor.  "  Come  up  to  the  State  House 
Monday  and  perhaps  I  can  give  you  more 
definite  information." 

As  the  train  started  the  Governor  settled 
himself  in  his  seat  and  took  out  the  after- 
noon papers.  Each  one  had  headlines  in 
relation  to  the  bill.  Only  one  paper  de- 
fended what  they  all  assumed  in  advance 
would  be  his  acdon  upon  it.  The  Gov- 
ernor smiled  a  litde  bitterly,  as  he  thought 
how  little  confidence  they  had  in  his  abil- 
ity to  judge  for  himself. 

"  The  Governor  had  better  begin  to 
build  his  cyclone  cellar.  He  will  not  know 
what  has  struck  him  when  election  comes," 
was  the  editorial  in  one  pert  sheet.  Again 
he  read,  "  '  To  sign  or  not  to  sign,'  says 
Stanford.  '  I  must  ask  Pete  Donelly,'  "  at 
this  the  Governor  really  laughed  aloud,  so 
that  the  passengers  across  the  aisle  looked 
up  and  nodded  pleasandy.  "  I  should 
like  to  see  the  ex-Senator's  face  when  he 
reads  that,"  thought  the  Governor. 

At  seven  o'clock,  when  it  was  nearly 
dusk,  the  train  stopped  at  Squannet.  As 
the  Governor  stepped  from  the  train  the 
station-master  greeted  him,  "  Hullo,  Gov'- 
nor, you  down  here  again  ?  They  tell  me 
the  bluefish  are  biting  pretty  fresh."  The 
Governor  smiled  and  looked  around  for 
the  familiar  form  of  Captain  Barnes. 
Then,  recognizing  the  old  horse  and  car- 
ryall of  former  trips  that  stood  behind  the 
station,  he  threw  his  valise  and  rods 
aboard,  patted  the  horse,  and  waited. 
Two  men  came  up  to  him,  one  with  blue 
spectacles,  the  other  with  a  full  beard. 

"  Is  this  you.  Governor?"  said  the  first. 

The  Governor  stepped  fonvard,  sur- 
prised. "Where's  the  Captain?"  he 
asked. 

"  Oh,  Capt'n  Barnes  had  to  stay  on  the 
boat  and  sent  us  down  to  fetch  you. 
There's  a  good  breeze  and  we  can  start 
right  off,  as  soon  as  you  get  aboard,"  was 
the  answer. 

The  Governor  lighted  a  cigar.  *'A11 
right,"  he  said.  "  Let's  get  aboard  in  a 
hurry,  I'm  hungry.  Are  you  one  of  the 
crew?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  bearded  man. 

The  three  drove  off  into  the  pine-woods. 
The  rumble  of  the  train  could  be  heard  in 
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the  distance  and  a  few  crickets  chirped 
briskly.  The  station-master  locked  up  the 
station  and  wandered  leisurely  down  the 
track  to  his  home. 

It  was  a  slow,  dark  drive  and  the  Gov- 
ernor puffed  his  cigar  in  silence  while  he 
longed  for  his  supper.  After  they  had  gone 
about  two  miles  he  said,  "  I  thought  we 
generally  took  that  turn  to  the  right." 

"  The  road  isn't  so  sandy  this  way,"  said 
one  of  his  companions.  They  drove  along 
through  the  forest  for  two  miles  more, 
when  suddenly  the  sound  of  waves  plung- 
ing upon  the  shore  broke  the  silence. 

"  Where  are  we  ?  "  asked  the  Governor. 
"This  is  new  to  me." 

As  he  spoke  they  emerged  from  the 
woods  directly  upon  a  long,  deserted  stretch 
of  sand-beach.  A  hundred  yards  from  the 
shore  was  a  sloop  at  anchor.  A  dory  was 
drawn  up  on  the  beach  and  a  man  stood 
beside  it.  For  the  first  time  the  Governor 
began  to  have  a  feeling  of  distrust.  Be- 
fore he  could  say  anything,  however,  a 
handkerchief  was  quickly  tied  down  over 
his  mouth  and  his  arms  were  pinioned  by 
his  two  companions.  In  spite  of  his  strug- 
gles he  was  carried  on  board  the  dory  and 
two  of  the  men  rapidly  rowed  out  to  the 
sloop.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  the  sails 
were  hoisted  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  was 
headed  out  to  sea  with  a  fair  breeze. 

"I  am  sorry.  Governor,"  said  the  man 
with  the  spectacles  as  they  scudded  down 
the  cove,  "  but  we  shall  be  obliged  to  ask 
you  to  be  our  guest  until  Tuesday  after- 
noon. If  you  make  no  disturbance  we 
will  guarantee  that  you  shall  enjoy  your- 
self and  have  good  fishing,  even  though 
we  couldn't  ask  Capt'n  Barnes  to  accom- 
pany us." 

The  bearded  man  stood  on  the  beach 
watching  the  sloop  until  it  melted  into  the 
darkness.  He  then  drove  off  into  the 
woods,  and  in  half  an  hour  stopped  at  the 
head  of  the  wharf  in  the  sleepy  village 
of  Squannet  Harbor. 

"  Hullo,  Capt'n  Barnes  !"  he  shouted. 
A  form  rose  slowly  from  a  pile  at  the  end 
of  the  wharf.  "  The  Governor  lost  the 
train,"  said  the  man,  "and  isn't  coming 
down.  He  telegraphed  us.  Here's  your 
team.     Good-night." 

Captain  Barnes  took  his  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth.     "  Well,  I'm  jiggered  !  "  he  ejacu- 


lated, as  he  watched  the  man  disappear 
down  the  crooked  street. 

On  the  next  Monday  morning  the  fol- 
lowing double-leaded  editorial  appeared 
exclusively  in  the  Standard:  "  We  hear, 
on  the  highest  authority,  that  Governor 
Stanford  will  veto  the  Amalgamated  Bill 
to-day.  To  say  that  we  are  astounded  is 
putting  the  case  very  mildly.  A  grosser 
betrayal  of  trust  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
The  bill  has  received  the  support  of  the 
party  and  of  all  its  leaders,  and  no  pos- 
sible reason  can  be  given  by  the  Governor 
for  a  veto  if  he  believes  in  redeeming  party 
pledges.  We  refrain  from  commenting 
further  until  this  incredible  news  is  con- 
firmed. We  will  only  state  that  our  in- 
formation comes  partially  from  a  distin- 
guished ex-Senator  who  was  personally 
informed  by  Governor  Stanford  last  Fri- 
day that  he  intended  to  send  in  a  veto. 
We  can  only  hope  that  his  Sunday's  trip 
will  have  caused  him  to  change  his  mind." 

When  the  private  secretary,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, reached  his  office  in  the  State 
House  at  a  quarter  before  nine  he  found 
the  room  completely  filled  with  a  crowd  of 
ravenous  reporters  and  excited  legislators. 
He  could  not  tell  them  anything  about 
the  report  of  a  veto.  The  Governor 
would  be  in  at  nine  o'clock,  and  they  could 
see  him  personally.  Nine  o'clock  passed 
and  the  Governor  did  not  appear.  At  ten 
o'clock  more  members  of  the  Legislature 
were  seated  nervously  waiting  for  him. 
Several  of  the  State  committee  and  most 
of  the  political  leaders  of  the  party  arrived 
shortly.  At  half  past  ten  Mr.  Edwards 
telephoned  to  the  Great  Southern  Station 
to  find  out  whether  the  train  had  been  de- 
layed. The  reply  was  that  the  train  had 
arrived  on  time,  and  the  next  train  would 
not  arrive  till  12.45  p.m. 

A  number  of  reporters  proposed  that 
they  should  hire  a  special  train  and  go 
down  to  Squannet  Harbor.  "  There  is  no 
use  in  doing  that,"  said  the  private  secre- 
tary, "  because  the  Governor  did  not  in- 
tend to  go  back  to  Squannet.  He  always 
sails  up  the  coast,  lands  at  Torrance,  and 
takes  the  train  farther  along  on  the  road." 
Meanwhile  the  Legislature  met.  There 
was  no  formal  business,  and  an  excited 
discussion  arose  regarding  the  coming 
veto.     The  party  leaders  tried  to  feel  con- 
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fident  that  they  could  pass  the  bill  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  over  the  veto,  but  tlie 
other  side  were  triumphantly  ])ositive  that 
this  could  not  be  done. 

One  o'clock  came,  and  the  ( Governor 
•did  not  appear.  The  private  secretary 
tried  not  to  seem  nervous,  but  he  tele- 
graphed to  the  weather  bureau  to  find  if 
any  reports  of  storms  to  the  south  had 
been  sent  in.     There  were  none. 

At  three  o'clock  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  Governor  did  not  intend  to 
return  on  that  day.  It  was  a  very  unusual 
thing  for  him  to  stay  away  in  this  manner, 
as  his  punctuality  had  always  been  a 
source  of  terror  to  his  private  secretary. 
All  the  afternoon  the  telephone-bell  kept 
ringing,  and  angry  politicians  demanded 
that  appointments  should  be  made  for 
them  as  soon  as  the  Governor  arrived. 
The  six  o'clock  edition  of  the  evening 
papers  mentioned  the  peculiar  absence  of 
His  Excellency  at  so  critical  a  time  ;  but 
no  further  comment  was  made. 

The  private  secretary  waited  at  tlie  State 
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House  for  two  hours  after  the  Legislature 
had  adjourned  and  the  offices  had  been 
closed,  and  then  left  for  his  home.  At  a 
(juarter  past  seven,  however,  he  sent  a  tel- 
egram to  S(]uannet  Harbor  to  ('aj)tain 
J>arnes  and  another  to  Torrance,  asking 
for  news.  He  did  not  know  that  the  last 
train  passed  Squannet  at  7.05,  and  that 
five  minutes  later  the  station  was  locked 
up. 

At  eight  o'clock  that  evening  Colonel 
Butterfield  met  ex-Senator  Donelly  in  the 
lobby  of  the  pjnpire  House. 

''  Very  extraordinary,  this  absence  of 
the  Governor  to-day,"  said  the  Colonel, 

"  Very,"  said  the  ex-Senator,  drily. 
Then  he  winked  carefully  at  the  Colonel 
and  passed  on.  The  Colonel  stood  still  a 
moment,  apparently  thinking  very  deeply. 
"1  wonder  if  he's  done  it?"  he  muttered. 
"  It's  dangerous.  But  what  a  .stroke  of 
genius  !  "  As  he  stood  there  Mr.  Ronalds 
came  in  at  the  door  looking  pleased. 

'•  Butterfield,"  he  said,  "■  we  may  have  a 
chance  yet.  The  (Governor  is  taking  his 
time  to  consider  that  veto." 

"  Ronalds,"  answered  the  Colonel,  "  1 
wouldn't  talk  much  about  this  disappear- 
ance of  Stanford  if  I  were  you." 

Reporters  sat  on  the  doorsteps  of  the 
Executive   Mansion  all  night,  but  to  no 
purpose,  for    no    one    arrived.     Tuesday 
morning,  when  the  private  secretary  went 
to  his  office  at  eight  o'clock  he  found  three 
telegrams  waiting   for  him.      He  rapidly 
tore  one  of  them  open.      Mr.  l^d wards  to 
his  dying  day  will  never  forget  the  sensa- 
tion   of    that    moment.      He 
read   the  words   in    a  dazed 
way,  and   remained  motion- 
less,   as    if    his   brain    had 
stopped   working.      It  read  : 
"Governor    not    here.      Did 
not    arrive     Saturday    night. 
Joshua  Barnes."   He  mechan- 
ically opened  the  other  two. 
One   was    from    Torrance  : 
*'  Governor  not   here  yet  ;  " 
the  other   from    the   station- 
master  at  Scjuannet.      "  Gov- 
ernor arrived  on  seven  o'clock 
train    Saturday.     Took    car- 
riage  for   Harbor.      Is    any- 
thing the  matter?  " 

Half  an  hour  later  a  special 
train  carrying  six  detectives 
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was  racing  down  the  Great  Southern  Hne 
bound  for  Squannet,  while  telegrams  were 
being  sent  to  the  police  and  constables  in 
every  town  on  the  coast. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  there  has  been 
foul  play  or  not,"  said  the  Chief  of  State 
police,  "  but  we'll  take  every  precaution." 

At  nine  o'clock  the  Governor  had  not 
arrived,  and  the 
news  was  given  to 
the  papers.  In  fif- 
teen minutes  the 
whole  city  was  ahve 
with  newsboys  cry- 
in  g,  "  Mysterious 
disappearance  of 
the  Governor  !  " 
"  Governor  Stan- 
ford lost  !"  A  tu- 
multuous crowd 
was  pressing 
through  the  State 
House  corridors 
trying  to  seek  fron^ 
the  private  secre- 
tary accurate  infor- 
mation. There  was 
the  wildest  excite- 
ment everywhere, 
and  the  streets  in 
front  of  the  news- 
paper offices  were 
complete  1  y 
blocked.  Mr.  Ron- 
alds, ex  -  Senator 
Donelly,  and  Col- 
onel Butterfield 
were  in  close  con- 
sultation with  the 
leaders  of  the  party  in  the   Legislature. 

"  Shall  you  adjourn  at  five  o'clock,  as 
was  agreed  upon?  "   Ronalds  asked. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  "  It's  the  Governor's  own  look- 
out, if  he  isn't  here  ;  we  are  not  obliged 
to  wait  for  him  to  get  back  from  fishing 
trips.  It's  his  duty  to  be  here,  and  if  he 
isn't  he  must  take  the  consequences." 

"  But,"  said  Butterfield,  "  supposing 
there  has  been  foul  play?  " 

"That  doesn't  make  any  difference," 
was  the  answer.  "  If  the  Governor  does 
not  veto  that  l)ill  within  the  five  days  al- 
lowed him,  we'll  adjourn,  and  the  bill  will 
become  law." 

"  Why  not  have  the  Lieutenant-Govern- 


The  portraits  of  the  former  governors  of  the  State  looked 
down  upon  him.  -Page  i6i. 


or  sign  the  bill  as  acting  Governor,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Governor?  He's  on  our 
side  in  the  matter,"  suggested  Donelly, 
quietly. 

This  was  felt  to  be  a  happy  solution, 
and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  sent 
for. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  am  in  favor 
of  this  bill,  but  be- 
lieving   that    the 
/^"'  Governor  meant  to 

veto  it  I  do  not  feel 
like  signing.  Fur- 
thermore, I  am  only 
empowered  to  act 
'whenever the  chair 
of  the  Governor  is 
vacant  by  reason  of 
death  or  absence 
from  the  State  or 
otherwise.'  Unless 
you  can  prove  that 
his  Excellency  is 
dead  or  out  of  the 
State  I  shall  not 
perform  his  func- 
tions." 

The  conference 
broke  up  at  noon 
with  the  assurance 
from  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and 
from  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  that  the 
Legislature  would 
surely  adjourn  at 
five  minutes  past 
five  if  no  veto  ar- 
rived from  the  Gov- 
ernor. An  exultant  and  happy  group  of 
men  lunched  together  at  the  City  Club. 
They  were  the  officers  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Company.  Not  a  word  was  said 
and  not  a  question  was  asked  regarding 
the  possible  causes  of  the  Governor's  dis- 
appearance. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
Chief  of  the  State  Police  received  long 
telegraphic  reports  from  his  men.  The 
only  facts  that  could  be  found  out  were 
that  the  Governor  had  left  Scjuannet  Sta- 
tion at  seven  o'clock  Saturday  evening, 
accompanied  by  two  men,  whom  Captain 
Barnes  said  were  friends  sent  down  by  the 
Governor  on  the  earlier  train.  They  had 
driven  away  in  Captain  Barnes's  vehicle, 


The  Governor  rose  suddenly  from  his  chair,  and  his  face  was  very  white. — Page  163. 


and  the  same  vehicle  had  been  returned 
to  the  captain  at  half-past  eight  that  even- 
ing. Beyond  that  nothing  was  known. 
The  station-master  had  not  noticed  the 
men,  and  the  Captain's  description  was 
incoherent  and  his  interest  in  them  had 
been  apparently  most  cursory. 

The  private  secretary  immediately  com- 
municated the  facts  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  begged  him  to  postpone  ad- 
journment until  further  news  could  be  had. 

''It  can't  be  done,  Mr.  Edwards,"  re- 
pHed  the  Speaker.  "  But  the  Governor  had 
decided  on  his  veto  and  was  just  about  to 
dictate   it  before    he   left,"   pleaded    the 


private  secretary.  "  It  was  a  final  de- 
cision." 

" 'Hiat  makes  no  difference,"  said  the 
Speaker.  "  Besides,  his  five  days  are  up  at 
exactly  five  o'clock  this  afternoon." 

At  four  o'clock  both  parties  had  made 
up  their  minds  that  the  bill  would  be- 
come law.  There  was  no  sign  of  the 
Governor,  and  no  news  from  him  of  any 
kind.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  still  de- 
clined to  act.  The  private  secretary 
paced  up  and  down  his  office  ;  at  every 
ring  of  the  telephone-bell  he  ran  at  full 
speed  to  take  the  message.  At  half-past 
four  he  gave  orders  that  the  doors  to  the 
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Executive  Department  should  be  closed 
and  that  no  one  should  be  admitted.  He 
also  ordered  that  the  Governor's  private 
entrance  and  stairway  should  be  guarded 
by  the  executive  messengers,  and  that  no 
person  should  be  allowed  to  remain  near 
them.  If  the  Governor  should  arrive  at 
the  last"  moment  there  must  be  no  one  to 
obstruct  him,  and  the  private  secretary 
was  determined  to  be  the  first  person  to 
see  him. 

At  a  quarter  before  five  he  went  into 
the  Governor's  room,  which  he  had  en- 
tered at  least  fifty  times  before  on  that 
day,  and  sat  down  at  the  desk,  which  was 
heaped  high  with  the  accumulation  of  two 
days'  mail.  He  looked  aimlessly  over 
this.  He  took  up  the  long  roll  of  parch- 
ment on  which  was  engrossed  the  fatal 
bill,  and  attempted  to  read  it ;  but  he  was 
unable  to  do  so.  He  began  to  sort  out  a 
pile  of  papers  that  had  lain  upon  the  desk 
for  weeks.  The  first  three  were  memo- 
randa on  subjects  long  ago  acted  upon. 
He  marked  them  properly  for  filing,  and, 
taking  up  the  fourth,  looked  at  it  in  a 
weary  fashion.  As  he  did  so  he  gave  a 
sharp  cry.  The  words  written  on  it 
seemed  to  swim  before  his  eyes.  He 
brushed  his  hand  roughly  over  his  eyes, 
and  read  "  I  return  herewith  without  my 
signature  a  bill  entitled  *  An  Act  to  Amend 
the  Charter  of  the  Amalgamated  Com- 
pany.' Robert  Stanford."  It  was  the 
Governor's  handwriting.  In  a  second  he 
remembered  seeing  the  Governor  take  a 
sheet  of  paper  out  of  the  parchment  roll 
on  Friday  just  before  asking  for  the  sten- 
ographer. 

The  private  secretary  looked  at  the 
clock.  It  was  seven  minutes  before  five. 
Whatever  was  to  be  done  must  be  done 
quickly.  "  It  may  be  a  State's  prison  of- 
fence," thought  the  private  secretary  ;  "but 
he  told  me  he  had  vetoed  it.  He  told  me 
I  might  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  in  his 
veto  to  the  Legislature  long  before  five 
o'clock  Tuesday.  He  would  have  sent  it 
in  before  this  if  he  had  been  here.  I  know 
that  he  would  be  here  now  if  there  hadn't 
been  fraud  somewhere.  That  veto  must 
go  in  now  whatever  the  consequences  may 
be  to  me.  I  will  not  wait  for  further  au- 
thority." 

Snatching  up  the  parchment  roll  and 
the  loose  sheet  of  paper,  he  rushed  out  of 


the  room.  "  Keep  every  door  to  the 
Executive  Department  closed,"  he  shout- 
ed to  the  executive  messengers  standing 
around.  "  Tell  nobody  whether  the  Gov- 
ernor has  arrived  or  not."  He  ran  as 
fast  as  he  could  run  down  the  long  cor- 
ridor of  the  State  House.  When  in  col- 
lege he  had  done  the  one  hundred  yards 
dash  in  ten  and  two-fifths  seconds.  As 
he  approached  the  hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  he  heard  a  noisy  murmur. 
Suddenly  the  door  of  the  telegraph  office 
opened,  and  a  boy  tumbled  out,  ran  into 
the  private  secretary,  and  they  both  fell 
on  the  floor.  Mr.  Edwards  gave  a  cry  of 
anger.  The  boy  thrust  a  telegram  into 
his  hand,  but  he  could  not  wait  to  open 
it.  He  dashed  in  at  the  door  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  was  three  minutes 
before  five  o'clock.  The  decorous  and 
slow-moving  assistant  Sergeant-at-Arms 
tried  to  restrain  him.  "  From  the  Gov- 
ernor," he  panted.  The  Sergeant-at-Arms 
saw  him,  and  instinctively  grasped  the 
situation.  "  A  message  from  his  Excel- 
lency the  Governor,"  he  cried.  A  tumult 
of  shouts  arose  at  this,  then  loud  hisses, 
angry  yells,  and  catcalls  as  the  members 
caught  sight  of  the  form  of  the  private 
secretary,  Mr.  Edwards,  pressing  forward 
to  the  Speaker's  desk.  "Admit  the  mes- 
senger," said  the  Speaker,  reluctantly. 
Instantly  about  twenty  men  sprang  for- 
ward, jumping  over  desks  and  chairs,  and 
tried  to  prevent  his  further  progress.  At 
the  same  time  a  still  larger  group  rushed 
behind  him  and  pushed  him  forward. 
The  mass  of  men  swayed  back  and  forth 
as  more  and  more  of  the  Representatives 
joined  in  the  crowd  both  in  front  and  be- 
hind. The  private  secretary  was  lifted 
from  the  floor,  and  his  body  was  borne 
forward  and  back  like  a  plank  in  the  surf. 
The  Speaker's  gavel  fell  noisily  time  after 
time  with  no  effect,  while  the  Speaker 
himself  kept  his  eye  on  the  clock.  Just 
as  the  hand  was  reaching  the  hour,  the 
private  secretary  summoned  all  his  efforts, 
cave  a  wild  lurch  forward  at  the  desk, 
and  threw  the  bill  and  the  veto  upon  it 
almost  in  the  Speaker's  face.  "  I  have 
the  honor,"  he  gasped,  in  the  formal 
words  used  on  such  occasions,  "to  submit 
a  message  in  writing  from  his  Excellency 
the  Governor  to  the  Honorable  House  of 
Representatives."     Then  he  fell,  bruised 


At  twenty-five  minutes  after  four 


Governor  Stanford 


boarded  the  (Ircat  Southern  train — Page  167. 


and  unconscious,  into  the  confused  mob 
which  surrounded  the  desk.  The  Speaker 
slowly  took  up  the  sheet  of  paper,  and 
read  the  opening  words.  As  he  did  so  the 
clock  struck  live. 

The  officers  of  the  Amalgamated  Com- 
pany were  sitting  in  the  private  office  of 
Mr.  Ashton,  each  of  them  smoking  the  best 
cigar  obtainable. 

"  This  is  the  luckiest  moment  of  our 
lives,"  said  Mr.  Ronalds,  as  he  looked  at 
the  clock.      It  was  five  o'clock, 

"It  is  a  clear  case  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence," said  one  of  the  directors. 

"We  came  out  on  top  in  spite  of  the 
treachery  of  that  fool,  didn't  we?"  said 
Colonel  Butterfield. 

"  Look  here,  Senator,  did  you  really 
know  this  was  going  to  happen  when  last 
Friday  afternoon  you  guaranteed  the  (  jo\-- 
ernor  wouldn't  sign?  "   asked  Ronalds. 


The  ex-Senator  looked  grim,  but  a  faint 
sign  of  cheer  aj)peared  in  one  eye. 

"  I  think  our  agreement  was  '  no  ques- 
tions asked,'  wasn't  it,  Mr.  President?  "  he 
said.  "  You've  got  what  you  wanted.  I've 
got  my  $5,000.  That's  all  there  isabout  it." 

As  he  said  this  he  turned  toward  the 
window  and  looked  out.  Immediately  his 
face  grew  white  and  he  fell  across  a  table. 
The  others  started  toward  the  window. 
Then  each  man  gave  some  kind  of  a  cry. 
On  the  bulletin-board,  in  great  flaring  let- 
ters, appeared  '•  The  Governor  vetoes  the 
Amalgamated  P>ill." 

•'  How  in  h did  he  do  it?  "  shouted 

Donelly.  and  ran  toward  the  door.  As  he 
opened  the  door  a  violent  gust  of  wind 
blew  down  the  street,  followed  by  a  driv- 
ing rain. 

When  the  private  secretary  opened  his 
eyes  he  was  in  his  own  office. 
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"  Has  the  Governor  arrived?  "  he  asked, 
in  a  weak  voice. 

The  stenographer  shook  his  head. 

"What  about  the  bill?" 

''  They  failed  to  pass  it  over  the  veto," 
was  the  reply.  "  The  vote  was  1 98  to  121 
in  the  House  and  32  to  20  in  the  Senate, 
a  close  shave,  though." 

Edwards  rose  and  walked  to  the  win- 
dow. The  street  outside  was  almost  de- 
serted, for  a  furious  rain-storm,  which  had 
been  gathering  all  day,  was  pouring  down. 

"  Does  anyone  know  whether  the  Gov- 
ernor is  here  or  not?  " 

"  Not  a  soul,"  the  stenographer  said. 

Edwards  felt  in  his  pocket  for  his  hand- 
kerchief to  wipe  the  perspiration  from  his 
face. 

As  he  did  so  the  telegram  which  had 
been  delivered  just  before  his  entry  into  the 
House,  tumbled  out.  He  opened  it  and 
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shouted  aloud  as  he  read  :  "  I  veto  the  act 
to  amend  the  charter  of  the  Amalgamated 
Company.  Find  veto  written  out  on  my 
desk  in  pile  of  paper.  Send  it  in  to  House. 
Robert  Stanford."  Edwards  looked  at  the 
envelope.  It  was  addressed  to  him  at  the 
State  House.  The  time  of  sending  marked 
on  the  message  was  4.50  p.m.  The  place 
from  wdiich  it  was  sent  was  Marshton  Bay, 
a  seaport  town  eighty  miles  beyond  Squan- 
net  Harbor,  Strictly  and  legally  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  pri\'ate  secre- 
tary to  the  Governor  had  assumed  the  ex 
ecutive  function  and  vetoed  a  bill  passed 
by  the  Legislature.  But  he  had  acted  with 
authority  without  knowing  it. 

The  explanation  of  the  arrival  of  the  tel- 
egram can  be  given  in  a  few  wor  Is.  In  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  the  sloc]"  bear- 
ing the  Governor  had  been  kept  far  out  at 


The  private  secretary  was  lifted  from  the  floor,  and  his  body  was  borne  forward  and  back  hke  a  plank  in  the  surf. 
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sea  during  Sunday  and  Monday.  The  men 
in  charge  were  ordered  to  land  him  as  early 
as  possible,  but  not  before  five  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  afternoon.  All  Tuesday  afternoon 
the  sloop  had  been  tacking  up  and  down 
the  coast  to  the  north  of  Marshton  Bay, 
a  town  on  the  boundary-line  between  the 
two  States.  A  stiff  off-shore  wind  had  been 
blowing  with  increasing  force  for  some 
hours,  and  heavy  gray-black  clouds  had 
been  piling  up  around  the  horizon.  Tow- 
ard four  o'clock  it  was  evident  that  a  vio- 
lent storm  was  close  at  hand,  and  the  man 
with  the  spectacles,  who  appeared  to  be  in 
charge,  looked  worried  and  ordered  the 
sloop  to  be  closely  reefed  down.  At  half- 
past  four  the  wind  was  blowing  a  gale, 
and  the  danger  of  remaining  off  the  coast 
any  longer  was  apparent  even  to  a  lands- 
man. 

At  twenty-five  minutes  before  five  it  was 
evident  that  unless  the  Governor  should  be 
put  ashore  at  once  it  would  be  impossible 
to  effect  a  landing  that  day.  It  was  so 
near  to  five  o'clock,  thought  the  spectacled 
man,  that  it  could  make  no  difference ;  and 
he  knew  besides  that  it  would  take  the  Gov- 
ernor at  least  an  hour  to  reach  any  spot 
where  means  of  communication  could  be 
established  by  him  with  the  Capitol.  Ac- 
cordingly the  sloop  with  difficulty  made  a 
little  cove  or  inlet  about  eight  miles  from 
Marshton  Bay,  and  the  Governor,  with  his 
rods  and  valise,  was  quickly  landed  there. 
The  sloop  immediately  bore  out  to  sea,  and 
a  white  sheet  of  rain  driven  on  by  the  wind 
soon  hid  her  from  sight. 

By  a  singular  chance,  however,  only  a 
short  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  spot  where 
the  Governor  was  landed  a  large  revival 
camp-meeting  was  being  held  with  a  corps 
of  reporters  in  attendance.  The  Governor, 
wild  with  anger,  feeling  bitterly  the  dis- 
grace of  his  position,  and  realizing  the  full 
effect  of  his  enforced  absence,  ran  inland 
from  the  sea  as  fast  as  he  was  able  under 
the  force  of  the  gale.  Intent  upon  reach- 
ing some  settlement,  but  without  having 
any  particular  destination  in  his  mind,  he 
stumbled  on  through  the  underbrush  until 
suddenly  he  came  upon  the  revivahst  set- 
dement  ;  and  over  the  door  of  the  first  sub- 
stantial building  that  met  his  eye  Avas  the 
inscription  "  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Office."      It  was  a  quarter  before  five. 


At  half -past  eight  that  evening  Govern- 
or Stanford  arrived  at  the  State  House 
in  the  midst  of  a  violent  storm.  The 
Legislature  had  adjourned  for  the  year. 
The  Amalgamated  bill  had  been  vetoed. 

Great  was  the  curiosity  among  poli- 
ticians and  the  newspaper-men  regarding 
the  veto  and  the  manner  of  its  presenta- 
tion. Some  at  first  doubted  its  authentic- 
ity. Some  even  boldly  asserted  that  it  was 
a  forgery  by  the  private  secretary.  Others 
declared  it  illegal,  and  threatened  to  take 
the  matter  into  the  courts.  Private  Secre- 
tary Edwards,  however,  disclosed  only  to 
the  Governor  the  fact  that  he  had  opened 
the  telegram  after  he  had  presented  the 
veto. 

"  You  did  a  bold  deed,  Edwards,"  said 
the  Governor ;  "an  absolutely  unwar- 
ranted one — but — you  were  right,  and  you 
saved  my  reputation,  my  honor,  and  my 
self-respect." 

Although  telegrams  were  sent  to  the 
police  in  every  seaport  in  the  country 
warning  them  to  inspect  carefully  any 
sloop  that  might  put  in  ;  although  the  most 
diligent  watch  was  kept  up  and  down  the 
entire  coast ;  and  although  every  resource 
in  the  power  of  the  detective  department 
of  the  State  was  employed,  no  traces  of 
the  kidnappers  of  the  Governor  were  ever 
found. 

The  storm  which  broke  on  that  Tuesday 
afternoon  lasted  for  three  days  ;  and  as 
many  vessels  upon  that  portion  of  the 
coast,  being  unprepared  for  it,  were  blown 
out  to  sea  and  lost,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  forty-foot  sloop  met  a  hke  fate. 

Gradually  the  excitement  aroused  by 
this  novel  political  episode  died  away. 

But  the  pohticians  of  his  party  never 
could  understand  the  sequel  to  the  event, 
which  happened  in  November ;  for  Gov- 
ernor Robert  Stanford,  after  being  tri- 
umphantly re-nominated  in  his  party  con- 
vention, received  at  the  polls  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  more  votes  than  had 
been  cast  for  him  at  the  previous  election. 
This  result  of  the  (Governor's  action  was  a 
profound  mystery  to  the  machine-leaders. 
Governor  Bradley's  remark,  howe\'er,  had 
been  justified.  "  The  people  of  your  State 
will  back  you  up  whenever  you  do  your 
duty." 
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Captain  Phister  with  a  Detachment  of  Company  G  Covering  the  Retreat  of  the  Boats. 

The  vessels  in  the  distance  are  the  Manning  antl  the  Wasp. 
(After  a  sketch  by  the  author.) 


THE     FIRST     ENCxAGEMENT     OF     AMERICAN 
TROOPS   ON    CUBAN    SOIL 

Illustrations  from  Sketches  on  the  Spot  rv  the  Author  and  from  Photografhs  isy 
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THERE  could 
be  n  o  t  li  i  H  g 
more  mysteri- 
ous in  all  army  life 
than  marching- 
orders  coming  at 
night,  when  all  is 
(juiet,  and  when 
this  quiet  i.s  sud- 
denly broken  by 
the  hurried  move- 
The  Gussie.  mcuts  of  ordcrlics, 

of  trumpet  -  calls, 
and  of  the  general  turning  out  of  a  com- 
mand. Eittle  groups  of  officers  gather  in 
the  small  circle  of  light  around  a  candle- 
lantern  and  speculate  upon  the  sudden 
move.  The  men  work  rapidly  with  the 
company  outfit,  and  then  make  their  blan- 


ket-roll ;  and  finally  fall  in  line  to  go  where 
orders  may  call  them. 

It  was  just  this  sort  of  scene  in  the  Eirst 
United  States  Infantry  camp  when,  early 
in  Mav,  at  the  dead  of  night.  Companies 
E  and  (i  were  ordered  to  pack  up  all 
their  belongings  and  transfer  them  to  a 
transport.  That  was  all  they  knew  ;  their 
surmises  ranged  from  Madrid  to  the  Phil- 
ippines, with  the  majority  favoring  Cuba, 
and  this  last  ])roved  c(^rrect. 

I  have  camj)aigne(l  with  the  regiment 
several  vears  in  the  \\'est,  and  have  been 
the  guest  of  the  officers  since  leaving  the 
Presidio  of  San  Erancisco  ;  and  1  ob- 
tained permission  to  go,  I  knew  not  where. 

'Phe  transport  Cussie  lay  at  the  wharf, 
and  a  guard  kept  any  })rovvling  visitor  from 
investigating  the  activity  shown.     Before 
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The  Captain. 

daybreak  every  man  was  stowed  away, 
three  Cuban  scouts  were  aboard,  and  the 
transport  cleared  for  the  south.  Captain 
(now  Lieutenant-Colonel)  Dorst  com- 
manded the  expedition. 

If  anyone  conceives  the  idea  that  a 
blockade  is  a  pastime,  let  him  take  a  short 
cruise  in  Cuban  waters  during  the  present 

war.       A    "shot    across    the 

bows"  has  a  sort  of  business- 
Hke  ring  to  it  even  when  read 
in  despatches  or  tales  of  the 
sea  ;  but  to  be  roused  out  of 
one's  peaceful  sleep  by  the 
roar  of  an  eight-inch  rifle,  to 
look  straight  into  a  search- 
light that  turns  all  in  front  of 
it  to  day  and  all  behind  it  to 
blacker  darkness  than  night, 
is  a  vivid,  almost  dramatic, 
experience  !  After  long  hail- 
ing and  finally  proving  your 
craft  is  not  on  mischief  bent, 
you  are  allowed  to  proceed 
some  few  miles  before  the  op- 
eration is  repeated.  The  transport  that 
I  sailed  in  to  Cuba  was  brought  up  short 
with  the  usual  shot  no  less  than  seven 
times  in  one  night. 

We  had  orders  for  the  Manning  to  act  as 
our  escort,  and  not  long  after  leaving  Key 
West  we  found  her  and  proceeded  toward 
the  Cuban  coast.  When  the  expedition 
had  been  planned,  a  fortnight  before,  the 
insurgents  were  easily  able  to  come  to  the 
coast  in  force  at  any  time  they  wished,  but 
during  the  intervening  two  weeks  condi- 


tions took  a  decided  change.  The  Spanish 
authorities  suddenly  became  extremely  ac- 
tive— infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  were 
hurried  to  many  hitherto  unprotected 
points  on  the  seaboard.  Instead  of  being 
able  to  communicate  with  the  shore,  the  in- 
surgents seemed  to  be  penned  in  the  inte- 
rior. 

During  the  week's  cruise  of  the  trans- 
port and  her  convoy,  we  passed  up  and 
down  the  coast  six  times  from  Bahia  Honda 
to  Cardenas,  passing  Matanzas,  Havana, 
and  Mariel  near  enough  to  distinguish 
troops  and  study  fortifications  without  the 
sHghtest  difficulty.  At  Mariel,  a  probable 
landing-place  of  the  army  of  invasion,  we 
could  make  out  the  entire  defence  of  the 
town  from  the  ship. 

At  Banes,  about  twelve  miles  west  of 
Havana,  the  forts  and  field -batteries 
opened  on  us,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  at 
least  disabling  our  ship.  The  Manning 
and  Wasp  replied,  and  demolished  the  fort 
and  silenced  the  batteries  after  about  forty- 
five  minutes'  action.  It  was  magnificent 
to  see  the  bombardment  of  the  fort,  to 
watch  the  flight  of  the  shells,  and  to  hear 


The  Bancroft  Firing  Across  the  Bows  of  the  Transport. 

the  cheers  of  the  men  as  they  took  effect. 
The  American  marksmanship  was  excel- 
lent, and  not  many  shots  were  wasted.  The 
very  first  shot  fired  by  the  Wasp  tore  a 
hole  in  the  corner  of  the  fort  large  enough 
to  drive  a  six-horse  battery  through.  There 
was  a  hasty  evacuation  by  the  enemy, 
who  took  to  the  underbrush  like  rabbits 
pursued  by  a  hound. 

It  is  the  Cuban  idea  to  belittle,  in  every 
possible  manner,  every  arm  of  the  Span- 
ish  service.       Cavalrvmen    cannot    ride. 
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Artillerists  cannot  fnul  the  range.  Infan- 
trymen cannot  march  or  shoot.  Their 
arms  are  anticiuated  and  their  hearts  are 
not  in  the  hght.  A  Cuban  scout  told  me 
that  if  a  Spanish  cavalryman  galloped 
his  horse  he  would  fall  off  ;  if  any  of  the 
Spanish  army  heard  a  gun-shot  they 
would  run  away.  My  observations  have 
not  found  this  to  be  a  fact,  however,  and 
I  do  not  think  too  much  dependence 
should  be  placed  upon  the  prejudiced 
word  of  the  over-enthusiastic  patriot  from 
across  the  Gulf.  The  time  that  we  spent 
on  the  Cuban  coast  showed  the  Spaniards 
to  be  very  alert,  and  ready  for  attack. 
They  have  an  excellent  signal-service  both 
with  wires  and  with  heliograph  and  flags. 
The  intelligence  of  our  movements  was 
evidently  conveyed  by  this  service  each 
day,  as  the  movement  of  troops  indicated. 
Batteries  had  been  placed  at  every  spot 
where  a  ship  could  be  landed.  Anything 
but  a  landing  in  force  would  be  the  ex- 
tremity of  folly. 

When  it  was  found  that  the  insurgents 
were  unable  to  communicate  with  the 
shore,  it  was  decided  to  land  three  Cuban 
scouts  on  May  1 2th  and  endeavor  to  have 
word  taken  by  them  to  the  insurgent  lead- 
ers in  the  interior.     We  skirted  the  shore 


Majur  Donatu  Suto,  one  of  the  Cuban  .Scouts  Landed 
by  the  Kxpedition. 

for  a  favorable  spot,  which  was  diflficult  to 
find,  as  the  landing  was  to  be  effected  in 
daylight.  The  reason  for  a  daytime  land- 
ing I  have  still  to  find  out.  We  attemi)ted 
a  landing  about  six  miles  east  of  Cabanas, 
but  soon  discovered  a  large  force  of  Span- 


Sonie  Urticcrs  of  the  Expedition. 


Capt.  J.  J.  O'ConncU.  Meut.  F.  I£.  Lacey. 

Lieut.  D.  E.  Nolan. 


Capt.  N.  Phister. 
Lieut.  William  Crofton. 
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The  Landing  of  the  Expedition. 
Fac-simile  of  a  sketch  made  on  the  spot  by  the  author. 


ish  cavalry  and  so  continued  westward. 
We  passed  the  mouth  of  Cabanas  Harbor, 
and  could  easily  make  out  the  city.  At 
the  point  that  forms  the  western  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor  we 
hove  to  and  dropped 
anchor.  The  bottom  was 
hard  and  smooth,  and 
the  anchor  dragged,  so 
that  about  three  hours 
were  consumed  before 
the  ship  was  made  fast. 
The  shore  looked  favor- 
able for  a  landing  and 
the  boats  prepared  for 
lowering.  While  an  an- 
chorage was  being  made, 
a  hard  wind  sprung  up 
and  the  rain  began  to 
fall.  "Fall"  is  not  the 
word,  however,  for  it 
rained  as  it  only  can 
rain  in  the  tropics.  A 
sea  commenced  to  run, 
and  by  the  time 
the  boats  were 
launched  the  wa- 
ter was  lashed  in- 
to fury. 
J.  F.  J.  Archibald.  Meanwhile  a 

Wouiulcd  in  the  engaijemcnt.  SUiall  forCe  of  CaV- 
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airy  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbor, 
firing  at  the  transport,  but  the  range  was 
rather  long,  and  their  shots  were  entirely 
ineffective.  However,  back  over  a  hill 
could  be  heard  a  continual  fire  of  mus- 
ketry ;  which  was,  I  think,  an  engagement 
going  on  between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Cubans.  As  this  expedition  was  expected, 
it  is  possible  that  the  insurgents  were  en- 
deavoring to  force  a  connection  with  our 
line.  The  result  of  this  engagement  or  its 
cause  we  have  not  had  the  means  of  as- 
certaining, but  it  ceased  about  an  hour 
afterward. 

The  Cuban  scouts  to  be  landed  were 
Major  Doiiato  Soto,  Major  Antonio  Cai- 
nas,  and  an  orderly.  Their  equipment  was 
the  best  this  government  could  give,  and 
three  of  the  best  cavalry  horses  were  select- 
ed for  their  use.  These  officers  of  the 
island  service  had  been  selected  from 
Gomez's  command  on  account  of  their 
bravery  and  of  their  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  country.  The  horses  were  hoisted  out 
of  the  hold,  and  when  all  was  in  readiness 
the  troops  took  to  the  boats  and  were  low- 
ered into  the  water. 

Company  E,  of  the  First  United  States 
Infantry,  was  detached  under  Captain  J. 
J.  O'Connell,  and  with  him  were  his  lieu- 
tenants, \\'illiam  Crofton  and  D.  E.   No- 
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Ian.  To  this  company  of  brave  men  goes 
the  honor  and  distinction  of  being  the  first 
of  the  United  States  forces  to  invade  the 
enemy's  domain  and  to  plant  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  upon  Cuban  soil. 

The  boats  were  manned  by  the  soldiers, 
and  they  proved  themselves  good  sailors 
as  well.  I  asked  permission  of  Captain 
O'Connell,  and  was  allowed  to  accom- 
pany the  landing-party,  and  was  given  a 
boat  to  handle,  Captain  O'Connell  sitting 
in  the  bow.  Lieutenants  Crofton  and  No- 
lan each  took  a  boat,  and  the  party  set  off. 
Captain  Nat  Phister  and  Company  G 
were  arranged  on  the  hurricane  deck,  be- 
hind breastworks  built  of  bales  of  hay, 
ready  to  protect  our  landing.  We  had 
not  gone  far  when  we  discovered  that  a 
sunken  coral-reef  extended  along  the  en- 
tire coast-line  about  two  hundred  feet  from 
shore,  and  it  was  impossible  to  row  across 
this  reef.  The  men  were  compelled  to 
jump  into  the  surf  and  lift  the  boats  over 
the  reef. 

All  this  time  a  firing  had  been  directed 
at  us  from  the  shore,  but,  luckily,  no  one 
was  hit,  owing  probably  to  the  fact  that 
such  a  heavy  sea  was  running ;  although 
my  boat  was  pierced  by  a  ball  through 
the  air-chamber,  just  beneath  the  stern- 
seat  where  I  was  sitting. 

The  point,  known  as  ArbiHtos,  upon 
which  we  landed,  was  densely  over- 
grown with  tropical  vegetation,  so  that  we 
could  not  see  more  than  ten  feet  away. 
Captain  O'Connell  had  instructed  the  men 
before  taking  to  the  boats  to  form  a  skir- 
mish line  at  twenty  paces,  and  to  imme- 
diately take  to  the  undergrowth.  Throw- 
ing an  entire  company  into  a  skirmish  line 
makes  a  very  extended  line,  and  on  this 
account  Captain  O'Connell  requested  me 
to  take  command  of  a  detachment  of 
about  twenty  men,  which  I  did  during  the 
engagement.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
nervousness  shown  among  the  men,  and 
the  only  difficulty  we  experienced  was  to 
keep  them  under  cover  and  from  advanc- 
ing too  rapidly.  We  had  advanced  but  a 
short  distance  when  a  shot  was  fired  upon 
my  immediate  left.  Private  Metzler  re- 
ported having  seen  a  mounted  Spaniard, 
and  having  fired  ;  but  he  had  missed. 
Upon  following,  a  well-travelled  road  was 
found,  and  the  tracks  of  horsemen  were 
plainly  defined  in  the  sand. 
Vol.  XXIV.- 


The  rain  had  ceased  ;  and  in  that  coun- 
try it  is  dry  almost  as  soon  as  the  shower 
is  over,  although  we  were  all  soaking  wet 
from  both  rain  and  surf.  Following  the 
road  we  came  upon  a  bridge  or  dike  built 
of  logs,  across  an  arm  of  the  bay  about  forty 
feet  wide.  Fearing  an  ambush,  I  called 
upon  the  men  to  halt,  and  we  broke  our 
way  through  the  bushes  to  the  water's 
edge.  Just  across  the  water  was  a  Span- 
iard mounted,  who  fired  point-blank,  but 
missed,  and  1  returned  the  fire  with  my 
six-shooter,  dismounting  him.  He  was 
preparing  for  a  second  shot  when  the 
men  came  up  and  he  ran  into  the  bushes. 
A  volley  was  fired,  the  result  of  which  was 
not  known,  but  as  the  modern  thirty-cali- 
bre ball  is  not  deflected  by  any  ordinary 
obstruction,  it  is  quite  likely  the  enemy 
knew  of  our  presence.  This  was  the  first 
firing  of  the  army  in  this  war. 

During  this  time  the  other  skirmish  lines 
had  struck  the  enemy,  and  the  firing  be- 
came general  on  both  sides.  We  held  this 
hne  against  the  Spaniards  until  the  Cuban 
scouts  and  their  horses  had  been  landed 
and  their  saddles  adjusted.  One  of  them 
then  went  out  to  ascertain  our  where- 
abouts, and  shortly  returned  with  the 
startling  intelligence  that  we  were  within 
two  miles  of  the  fortress  of  Cabanas, 
where  over  two  thousand  troops  were 
stationed.  It  was  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  enemy  would  be  reinforced,  and  con- 
sequently Captain  O'Connell  came  up  to 
order  us  to  fall  back.  Captain  O'Connell 
and  myself  were  standing  in  a  small  clear- 
ing, when  the  enemy  opened  with  renewed 
force.  The  bullets  zipped  with  savage 
vim  all  about  us,  one  passing  through 
my  left  arm  just  above  the  elbow.  \\'e 
returned  the  fire  and  fell  back  toward  the 
boats,  and  then  part  of  the  men  threw  up 
intrenchments  while  the  others  kept  up  a 
fire  on  the  Spaniards. 

Lieutenant  Nolan  was  compelled  to 
draw  in  his  right.  We  then  had  a  line 
directly  across  the  Httle  point  of  land,  and 
our  only  danger  was  at  our  rear,  which 
could  only  be  reached  by  boats  from 
across  the  harbor ;  and  the  Dolphin,  at- 
tracted by  the  firing,  had  evidently  seen 
and  appreciated  this  fact,  for  she  steamed 
up  and  lay  off,  watching  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor  -during  the  engagement.  There 
was   a   perfect  rattle  of  shots  for  about 
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half  an  hour,  and  when  the  enemy  could 
not  be  seen  the  reports  of  their  pieces 
were  the  targets  of  our  aim.  Balls  sung 
•around  us  and  over  us  Hke  a  lot  of  angry 
hornets,  but  their  aim  was  generally  too 
high. 

During  this  engagement,  that  could  be 
heard  from  the  ships,  the  excitement  on 
the  Gussieandthe  Manning  and  the  Wasp 
was  intense.  They  could  see  the  enemy's 
position  from  the  smoke  of  their  firing,  as 
they  used  a  brown-smoke  powder  ;  but 
the  ships  could  not  fire,  as  they  did  not 
know  our  position.  Neither  did  they  know 
how  many  of  the  Spaniards  we  had  en- 
gaged. We  soon  perceived  this  ;  our 
right  was  drawn  in,  and  Captain  O'Con- 
nell  communicated  with  the  war-ships  and 
Captain  Phister,  and  soon  all  three  were 
hurling  death  and  destruction  into  the  ene- 
my's line,  compelling  them  to  withdraw. 

Lieutenant  F.  E.  Lacey  was  sent  ashore 
with  a  reinforcement  and  to  communicate 
some  orders,  and  did  some  excellent  work 
in  handling  the  men. 

Captain  Phister  did  wonderful  execu- 
tion with  his  volley-firing  and  covered  the 
boat-retreat.  Had  it  not  been  for  him  we 
should  probably  never  have  left  the  shore 
alive. 

In  looking  over  the  field  after  the  Span- 
iards had  retreated  from  Captain  Phister' s 
fire,  we  found  many  dead,   although  we 


have  no  means  of  knowing  just  how  many 
were  killed  in  this  the  first  engagement.  I 
personally  saw  four  dead,  and  one  of  these 
was  a  lieutenant  of  the  guardia  civile. 
We  secured  the  side-arms  of  these  and 
brought  them  away  with  us.  All  the 
Spaniards  were  armed  with  the  machete, 
which  is  the  favorite  Cuban  arm,  as  it  is 
used  principally,  when  not  in  a  fight,  to 
cut  the  low  undergrowth,  which  is  light 
but  almost  impenetrable. 

The  launching  of  the  boats  occasioned 
a  great  amount  of  labor,  and  not  until  sev- 
eral boat-loads  were  overturned  in  the 
surf  was  it  accomplished  and  all  safely 
back  on  shipboard.  There  can  be  but 
one  explanation  why  we  were  not  met  in 
great  force  when  we  attempted  to  land, 
and  completely  wiped  out  ;  and  that  is  that 
the  insurgents  were  engaging  the  main 
garrison  of  Cabanas,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  harbor  where  we  heard  the  firing.  It  is 
probable  that  a  number  were  on  the  way, 
however,  as  they  must  have  been  informed 
of  our  attempt,  for  we  spent  about  three 
hours  in  manoeuvring  before  landing. 

So  were  the  first  American  troops  landed 
and  engaged  on  Cuban  soil ;  and  if  all  the 
following  engagements  of  this  war  could 
be  attended  with  the  same  good  fortune, 
we  might  look  forward  with  less  horror  to 
the  coming  strife. 

James  F.  J.  Archibald. 


Note. — On  June  i6th  Major  Dofiato  Soto  and  three  companions  arrived  at  Key  West  after  a  month  of  narrow 
escapes.  They  had  safely  reached  General  Diaz,  commander  of  the  Cuban  forces  in  Pinar  del  Rio,  and  brought  back 
full  information  as  to  the  strength  of  the  insurgents,  with  despatches  to  the  Government  at  Washington. 


THE   AFFAIR   OF  THE   WINSLOW 


It  was  only  a  skirmish,  if  compared 
with  the  kind  of  naval  actions  usually  de- 
scribed in  history,  but  the  fight  at  Carde- 
nas, on  May  ii,  1898,  was  the  first  of 
the  war  for  the  Spanish  expulsion  where 
American  blood  was  shed,  and  the  story  of 
it  should  be  preserved  if  only  to  show 
what  is  to  be  expected  of  Yankee  sailors 
under  such  circumstances. 

When  Admiral  Sampson  went  away  to 
Porto  Rico  in  search  of  Cervera's  squad- 
ron, he  left  on  blockade  duty  off  Carde- 
nas Bay,  Cuba,  the  gun-boats  Machias, 
Commander     Merry  ;     and    Wilmington, 


Commander  Todd  ;  the  swift  torpedo- 
boat  Winslow,  under  Lieutenant  J.  B. 
Bernadou,  and  the  converted  revenue 
cutter  (a  harbor  tug  in  size  and  model), 
under  Lieutenant  F.  H.  Newcomb  of  the 
Revenue  Marine. 

For  a  time  these  had  nothing  to  do  but 
keep  lookouts  awake,  but  after  a  few 
days  they  learned  definitely  that  three 
Spanish  gun-boats  were  in  the  harbor,  and 
plans  were  laid  to  capture  them.  On 
Sunday,  May  8th,  the  Winslow  was  sent 
in  as  a  bait  to  troll  them  out  where  the 
guns  of   the  Machias  might  reach  them, 
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and  this  succeeded  far  enough  to  bring 
one  Spaniard  where  the  Machias  was  able 
to  land  a  six-pound  shell  in  her. 

Thereafter,  an  unused  (and  therefore 
unmined)  channel  was  sounded  out  for  the 
use  of  the  light-draught  Wilmington,  and 
on  Wednesday,  the  nth,  at  one  o'clock, 
she,  with  the  Winslow  and  Hudson,  started 
in,  determined  to  make  an  attack  on  the 
gun-boats  as  they  lay  at  the  city  piers. 
Everything  went  well  until  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  piers,  where  the  shoal 
water  stopped  the  Wilmington.  At  that 
time  one  gun-boat  could  be  plainly  seen  at 
the  piers,  with  a  number  of  sailing-vessels 
on  either  side  of  her,  and  Commander 
Todd  ordered  the  Winslow  to  run  to  the 
piers  and  cut  her  out,  while  the  Wilming- 
ton lay  to  and  covered  the  attack. 

To  understand  fully  what  that  order 
meant  to  the  crew  of  the  Winslow,  it  must 
be  told  that  the  Spanish  gun-boats  were 
known  to  carry  twelve-pounders,  while 
the  sides  of  the  Winslow  vary  from  three- 
sixteenths  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in 
thickness. 

Nevertheless,  Lieutenant  Bernadou, 
nothing  loath,  drove  his  slender  craft  ahead 
straight  at  the  Spanish  gun-boat,  with  the 
slower  Hudson  following  as  best  it  might, 
her  crew  being  eager  to  share  the  danger 
for  the  sake  of  a  share  of  the  honor. 

There  was  a  commotion  along-shore  as 
the  Httle  war-ships  headed  in,  but  no  atten- 
tion was  given  that  matter  until  half  a  mile 
of  the  route  was  covered,  when  the  ^Vin- 
slow  found  herself  approaching  a  lot  of  red 
buoys  placed  as  if  to  mark  a  channel.  A 
moment  later  a  puff  of  smoke  from  a  gun 
at  the  piers  was  seen,  and  a  shot  knocked 
a  cloud  of  spray  from  the  water  in  the 
midst  of  the  buoys.  Another  shot  followed 
on  the  instant,  as  the  Winslow  dashed 
ahead,  and  this,  for  the  Winslow  was  run- 
ning where  the  previous  shot  had  struck,  hit 
her  fair  on  the  bow,  passed  through  the 
captain's  quarters  and  exploded  in  the 
paint  locker,  setting  the  contents  on  fire. 

Still  holding  his  course,  Bernadou  called 
his  men  to  help  extinguish  the  fire.  He 
was  guiding  them  successfully  at  the  work 
when  another  shot  exploded  against  the 
forward  conning-tower,  and  a  piece  of  the 
shell  pierced  the  left  groin  of  Lieutenant 
Bernadou,  and  lodged  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  artery. 


Quickly  placing  his  hand  on  the  wound 
to  stanch  the  blood,  Bernadou  called 
for  a  towel.  With  this  he  formed  a  stout 
bandage  around  the  limb,  and  to  still 
further  compress  the  wound,  he  shoved  a 
cartridge,  from  a  one-pounder,  handy-by, 
into  the  bandage  and  then  went  on  with 
his  work. 

But  in  the  brief  moments  that  he  was 
so  engaged  the  work  of  the  Spanish  gun- 
ners had  been  deadly.  Another  shot  had 
hit  the  forward  conning-tower,  totally  dis- 
abling the  steering  gear,  and  another  had 
passed  through  the  forward  boiler,  fortu- 
nately, however,  without  scalding  anyone 
seriously.  And  then  came  still  another, 
the  sixth  to  strike  the  ship,  and  this  dis- 
abled the  starboard  engine. 

It  was  not  only  swift,  it  was  the  hottest 
kind  of  work  that  the  Spaniards  were 
doing,  but  Bernadou  walked  aft  and  was 
just  beginning  to  steer  the  ship  by  the 
hand-gear  there,  when  another  shot  struck 
her  and  wholly  disabled  the  last  of  the 
steering  apparatus. 

In  this  condition  there  was  but  one 
thing  to  do,  and  that  was  to  get  the  Win- 
slow  out  of  the  fight,  if  possible,  though  it 
should  be  said  that  during  all  this  time  the 
crew  had  worked  the  little  one-pounders 
with  steady  vigor,  and  they  were  still 
at  it. 

Although  unable  to  steer  the  ship,  Ber- 
nadou found,  nevertheless,  that  by  going 
ahead  and  then  backing  \vith  the  uninjured 
engine,  he  was  able  not  only  to  interfere 
with  the  Spanish  aim,  but  he  was  working 
clear  of  the  deadly  field  of  red  buoys. 
Accordingly,  Ensign  A\'orth  Bagley,  the 
second  in  command,  was  placed  at  the 
hatch  amidships  to  direct  the  engineer  (for 
speaking-tubes  and  other  means  of  com- 
munication had  been  shot  away),  while 
Bernadou  called  to  the  Hudson  to  come 
and  tow  him  out  to  the  Wilmington.  For 
the  Hudson  had  arrived  at  this  time  with- 
in easy  hail,  and  with  her  guns  was  pump- 
ing steel  at  the  Spaniards  with  perfect 
coolness  and  swift  energy. 

Up  to  this  moment,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  ten  shells  had  struck  the  Winslow, 
Bernadou  was  the  only  man  who  had  been 
hit.  But  while  the  Hudson  was  respond- 
ing to  his  call,  the  eleventh  and  last  shot 
came  on  board,  struck  the  hose-reel,  and 
exploded  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  men 
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who  were  standing  near  Bagley,  and  who, 
for  the  most  part,  were  coolly  surveying 
the  conflict  with  nothing  to  do.  For  two 
of  them  were  firemen  and  one  an  oiler 
from  the  disabled  engine  compartment, 
and  a  fourth  was  a  cook. 

As  the  shell  exploded,  one  man  threw 
up  his  hands,  and  crying  "  Save  me  !  Save 
me  !  "  tumbled  back  and  was  falling  over- 
board, when  a  shipmate  caught  him ;  Bag- 
ley  staggered  to  the  signal  mast,  clasped 
it  and  sank  down  to  the  deck.  Both  of 
these  died  at  once.  Three  more  died 
within  an  hour,  and  five,  all  told,  were 
wounded.  Out  of  a  crew  of  twenty-one, 
five  were  killed  and  five  wounded. 

Was  it  a  hot  fight  ? 

On  seeing  that  the  Winslow  was  disa- 
bled, the  Spaniards  worked  their  guns  with 
increased  energy,  and  the  air  was  full  of 


screeching  shells  ;  but  the  Hudson's  crew 
brought  a  hne  to  the  torpedo-boat,  as  if 
they  were  to  tow  a  river-barge  in  New  York 
Harbor.  Unfortunately,  however,  as  the 
Hudson  started  ahead  the  line  parted. 
Some  say  it  was  shot  away,  and  others,  that 
it  broke  because  the  Winslow  could  not 
be  steered  to  follow.  Again  the  hne  was 
passed,  and  again  it  broke,  when  Newcomb 
brought  his  tug  to  the  side  of  the  Winslow, 
made  her  fast  there,  and  then  ran  clear  of 
danger  with  her. 

The  battle — skirmish,  if  you  will,  was 
soon  done.  The  Wilmington  had  meantime 
shot  the  gun-boat  to  pieces,  which  had  been 
the  object  of  the  expedition,  and  soon 
after  the  Winslow  was  towed  out  so  that 
the  Wilmington's  gunners  were  not  afraid 
of  hitting  her,  they  silenced  every  gun 
along-shore.  John  R.  Spears. 


THE    LANDING   OF   THE   ARMY 

BY    RICHARD    HARDING   DAVIS 


THERE  are  threeplaces  in  the  West  In- 
dies where  Columbus  is  said  to  have 
first  landed ;  one  of  them  is  at  Santi- 
ago. Some  hundreds  of  years  from  now 
there  will  probably  be  a  great  dispute  as  to 
where  the  American  troops  first  landed 
when  they  came  to  drive  the  Spaniard 
across  the  sea  and  to  estabhsh  the  repub- 
lic of  Cuba.  There  were  two  ''  first  land- 
ings "  of  the  army  of  invasion ;  but  before  it 
came  to  Cuba  soldiers  of  the  regular  army 
were  put  ashore  at  Arbolitas  Point  when 
they  acted  as  an  escort  to  the  Gussie  expe- 
dition. On  this  occasion  a  Spanish  lieuten- 
ant and  several  of  his  soldiers  were  killed, 
and  on  the  American  side  a  correspondent 
was  shot  through  the  arm.  Still  another 
landing  was  made  before  the  regulars  came 
in  force,  this  time  by  marines,  at  Guan- 
tanamo  Bay ;  and  as  they  established  a 
camp  there  and  remained  on  shore,  the 
credit  of  first  raising  the  American  flag  on 
Cuban  soil,  and  of  keeping  it  in  its  place, 
belongs  to  them  and  through  them  to  the 


navy.  The  first  American  flag  raised  tem- 
porarily was  put  up  on  a  block-house  near 
Cardenas  by  Lieutenant  Miller,  also  of  the 
navy. 

When  the  army  came  at  last,  sixteen 
thousand  strong,  in  thirty-one  transports, 
and  with  an  escort  of  fourteen  warships,  it 
made  two  landings  ;  a  prehminary  one  on 
June  2oth,  when  only  twenty  people  went 
ashore  at  Aserradero,  and  on  June  2  2d  at 
Baiquiri,  when  all  through  the  day  there 
was  a  continuous  going  and  coming  of 
shore-boats  from  the  transports,  each  car- 
rying from  twenty  to  thirty  men,  and  fol- 
lowing after  each  other  as  swiftly  as  cable 
cars  on  Broadway. 

The  preliminary  landing  was  made  by 
General  Shafter  and  Admiral  Sampson 
without  any  escort  or  protection  from 
United  States  troops.  They  landed  to  con- 
fer with  General  Garcia,  and  had  the  three 
commanders  been  captured  by  the  Span- 
iards and  cut  off  from  their  ships,  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  might  have  been  consid- 


^c  This  passage  of  Mr.  Davis's  narrative  of  the  War  was  received  after  "The  Rocking-Chair  Period  "  was  already  on 
the  press,  and  is  necessarily  printed  later  in  the  number. 
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erably  altered.  As  it  was,  the  long-boat, 
in  which  General  Shafter  and  Admiral 
Sampson  were  rowed  from  the  ship,  was 
met  at  the  shore  by  a  mounted  force  of 
Cuban  officers,  who  gave  them  their  pro- 
tection. It  was  one  of  the  most  striking 
pictures  of  the  war,  and  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  ever  witnessed  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  The  sun  was  blazing  over  a  brill- 
iant blue  sea,  great  grim  mountains  rose 
straight  before  us,  and  at  the  edge  of  the 
water  a  grove  of  cocoanut-palms  made 
a  background  for  the  Cuban  troops.  As 
the  blue-jackets  drove  the  long  boat  tow- 
ard the  shore,  the  Cubans  dashed  into  the 
water  up  to  their  waists  and  came  toward 
us,  cheering  and  shouting,  and  the  officers 
on  horseback  surrounded  the  boat,  splash- 
ing and  churning  up  the  water,  and  salut- 
ing the  two  men  whose  coming  meant  for 
them  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
their  island. 

The  landing  in  force  took  place  the 
second  day  after  this  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  All  we  had  been  told  was 
that  the  landing  would  take  place  at  day- 
break, and  at  that  hour  we  woke  to  find  the 
transports  drawn  up  in  their  usual  disorder 
opposite  the  town  of  Nueva  Salamanca, 
which  Hes  eighteen  miles  east  of  Santiago. 
Just  above  this  village  is  the  river  Bai- 
quiri,  and  it  was  this  river  and  not  the 
town  that  gave  its  name  to  the  landing- 
place.  We  watched  the  landing  from  the 
docks  of  the  Seguranca,  the  headquarters 
ship  of  the  the  transports  which  carried 
General  Shafter,  and  which,  in  order  that 
he  might  the  better  direct  the  landing,  was 
the  ship  that  ran  in  closest  to  the  shore. 
To  better  understand  what  followed,  the 
reader  might  know  what  we  did  not  know, 
the  plan  of  operations  as  it  was  prepared 
l^eforehand.  The  full  plot  is  .  given  in 
the  bulletin  from  the  flag-ship  New  York, 
issued  on  the  day  before  the  landing, 
which  the  newspapers  have  already  fre- 
quently printed.  Some  of  its  most  im- 
portant orders  were  as  follows  : 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  STATION,   U.   S.   FLAG- 
SHIP  NEW   YORK   (ist  Rate), 

Off  Santiago  de  Cuba,  June  21,  1S98. 

ORDEK    OF    BATTLE. 

1.— The  Army  Corps  will  land  to-morrow  morning,  the 
entire  force  landing  at  Baiquiri.  The  landing  will  begin  at 
daylight,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable.  General 
Castillo,  with  a  thousand  men  coming  from  the  eastward  of 
Baiquiri,  will  assist  in  clearing  the  way  for  an  unopposed 
landing,  by  flanking  out  the  Spanish  forces  at  that  point. 

2.— Simultaneously  with    the  shelling  of  the  beach  and 


blockhouses  at  B)aiquiri,  the  Ensenada  de  los  Altarcs,  and 
Aguadores,  both  to  the  eastward  of  Santiago,  and  the  small 
Bay  of  Cabanas,  about  two  and  one  half  miles  U)  the  west- 
ward of  Santiago,  will  be  shelled  by  the  ships  stationed  tlicre 
for  that  purp  se. 

3— A  feint  in  force  of  landing  at  Cabanas  will  be  made, 
about  ten  of  the  transports,  the  last  to  disembark  their  forces 
at  Baiquiri,  remaining  during  the  day,  or  greater  part  of 
the  day,  about  two  miles  to  the  southward  of  Cabanas, 
lowering  boats  and  making  apparent  preparations  for  dis- 
embarking a  large  body  of  troops;  at  the  same  time  General 
Rabi  with  500  Cuban  troops  will  make  a  demonstration  on 
the  west  side  of  Cabanas. 

4. —  The  following  vessels  are  assigned  to  bombard  the 
four  points  mentioned  above  : 

At  Cabanas,  the  Scorpion,  Vixen,  and  Texas. 

At  Aguadores,  the  Kagle  and  Gloucester. 

At  Ensenada  de  los  Altares,  the  Hornet,  Helena,  and 
Bancroft. 

At  Baiquiri,  the  Detroit,  Castine,  Wasp,  and  New  Or- 
leans, the  Detroit  and  Castine  on  the  westward  flank,  the 
Wasp  and  New  Orleans  on  the  eastern  flank.  All  the  ves- 
sels named  will  be  in  their  position  at  daylight. 

6. — The  Texas  and  Brooklyn  will  exchange  blockading 
stations,  the  Texas  going  inside  to  be  near  Cabafias.  The 
Brooklyn,  Massachusetts,  Iowa,  and  Oregon  will  retain 
their  blockading  positions,  and  will  keep  a  vigilant  watch 
on  the  harbor  mouth.  The  Indiana  will  take  the  New 
Orleans's  position  in  the  blockading  line  east  of  Santiago, 
and  between  the  flagship  New  York  and  the  shore.  1  his 
is  only  a  temporary  assignment  for  the  1  ndiana,  to  strengthen 
the  blockading  line  during  the  landing,  and  avoid  any  p(js- 
sibility  of  the  enemy's  breaking  through  should  he  attempt 
to  get  out  of  the  port. 

7. — The  Suvvanee,  Osceola,  and  Wompatuck  will  be  pre- 
pared to  tow  boats.  Each  will  be  provided  with  two  five  or 
six  inch  lines,  one  on  each  quarter ;  each  long  enough  to 
take  in  tow  a  dozen  or  more  boats. 

8. — These  vessels  will  report  at  the  New  York  at  3.30 
A.M.  on  June  22d,  prepared  to  take  in  tow  the  ships'  boats 
which  are  to  assist  in  the  landing  of  troops  and  convey  them 
to  Baiquiri. 

9.— ihe  Texas,  Brooklyn,  Massachusetts.  Iowa,  Oregon, 
New  York,  and  Indiana  will  send  all  their  steam-cutters 
and  all  their  pulling  boats,  with  the  exception  of  one  re- 
tained on  board  each  ship,  to  assist  in  the  landing.  These 
boats  will  report  at  the  New  York  at  3.00  a.m. 

10. — Each  boat,  whaleboat,  and  cutter  will  have  three 
men  ;  each  launch  five  men,  and  each  steam-cutter  its  full 
crew  and  an  officer  for  their  own  management.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  men,  each  boat  will  carry  five  men,  including 
one  capable  of  acting  as  coxswain  to  manage  and  direct  the 
transports'  boats.  Each  steam-launch  will  be  in  charge  of 
an  officer,  who  will  report  to  Captain  Goodrich.  Care  will 
be  taken  in  the  selection  of  boat-keepers  and  coxswains,  to 
take  no  men  who  are  gun  pointers  or  who  occupy  positions 
of  special  importance  at  the  battery. 

14. — The  attention  of  Commanding  Officers  of  all  vessels 
engaged  in  blockading  Santiago  de  Cuba  is  earnestly  called 
to  the  necessity  of  the  utmost  vigilance  from  this  time  for- 
ward—both as  to  maintaining  stations  and  readiness  for 
action,  and  as  to  keeping  a  close  watch  upon  the  harbor 
mouth.  If  the  Spanish  Admiral  ever  intends  to  attempt  to 
escape,  that  attempt  will  be  made  soon. 

WILLIAM   T.    SAMPSON, 

Rear  Admiral,  Commander-in-Chief,  U.  S.  Naval  Force, 
North  Atlantic  Station. 

At  Baiquiri  are  the  machine-shops  and 
ore-dock  of  the  Spanish-American  Iron 
Company.  The  ore-dock  runs  parallel 
with  the  coast-line,  and  back  of  it  are  the 
machine-shop  and  the  company's  corru- 
gated zinc-shacks  and  rows  of  native  huts 
thatched  with  palm-leaves.  Behintl  these 
rise  the  mountains,  and  on  a  steep  and 
lofty  spur  is  a  little  Spanish  block-house 
with  a  flag-pole  beside  it.  As  the  sun 
rose  and  showed  this  to  the  waiting  fleet 
it  is  probable  that  every  one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  impatient  soldiers  had  the  same 
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thought,  that  the  American  flag  must  wave 
over  that  block-house  before  the  sun  sank 
again. 

The  morning  broke  cool  and  clear. 
There  was  no  sign  of  life  in  the  village, 
and,  except  that  the  machine-shop  and 
one  of  a  long  row  of  ore-cars  on  the  ore- 
pier  were  on  fire  and  blazing  briskly,  we 
would  have  thought  that  the  place  was  de- 
serted. Until  nine  o'clock  nothing  hap- 
pened, and  then  from  Siboney  came  the  first 
sounds  of  bombardment.  It  is  probable 
that  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  soldiers  it 
was  the  first  shot  they  had  ever  heard  fired 
in  anger.  There  was  another  long  wait 
while  the  launches  sped  from  ship  to  ship 
with  shore-boats  rocking  in  tow  on  cable 
behind  them,  and  in  time  they  were  filled, 
but  not  without  much  mirth  and  a  few  ac- 
cidents. 

It  was  delightful  to  see  the  fine  scorn  of 
the  coxswains  as  the  "doughboys"  fell 
and  jumped  and  tumbled  from  the  gang- 
way ladder  into  the  heaving  boats,  that 
dropped  from  beneath  them  Hke  a  de- 
scending elevator  or  rose  suddenly  and 
threw  them  on  their  knees.  It  was  much 
more  dangerous  than  anyone  imagined, 
for  later  in  the  day  when  two  men  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Regiment  were  upset  at  the 
pier,  the  weight  of  the  heavy  cartridge-belt 
and  haversack  and  blanket-roll  carried 
them  to  the  bottom.  Soon  the  sea  was 
dotted  with  rows  of  white  boats  filled  with 
men  bound  about  with  white  blanket-rolls 
and  with  muskets  at  all  angles,  and  as 
they  rose  and  fell  on  the  water  and  the 
newspaper  yachts  and  transports  crept  in 
closer  and  closer,  the  scene  was  strangely 
suggestive  of  a  boat-race,  and  one  almost 
waited  for  the  starting  gun. 

It  came  at  last,  though  in  a  different 
spirit,  from  the  New  Orleans,  and  in  an 
instant  the  Detroit,  the  Castine,  and  the 
little  Wasp  were  enveloped  in  smoke. 
The  valleys  sent  back  the  reports  of  the 
guns  in  long  thundering  echoes  that  re- 
verberated again  and  again,  and  the  moun- 
tain-side began  at  once  to  spurt  up  gey- 
sers of  earth  and  branches  of  broken 
bushes,  as  though  someone  had  stabbed 
it  with  a  knife  and  the  blood  had  spurted 
from  the  wound.     But  there  were  no  an- 


swering shots,  and  under  the  cover  of  the 
smoke  the  long-boats  and  launches  began 
to  scurry  toward  the  shore.  Meanwhile, 
the  war-ships  kept  up  their  fierce  search 
for  hidden  batteries,  tearing  off  the  tin 
roofs  of  the  huts,  dismantling  the  block- 
houses, and  sending  the  thatched  shacks 
into  bonfires  of  flame.  The  men  in  the 
boats  pulled  harder  at  the  oars,  the  steam- 
launches  rolled  and  pitched,  tugging  at 
the  weight  behind  them,  and  the  first 
convoy  of  five  hundred  men  were  soon 
bunched  together,  racing  bow  by  bow  for 
the  shore.  A  launch  turned  suddenly 
and  steered  for  a  long  pier  under  the  ore- 
docks,  and  the  waves  lifted  it  to  the  level 
of  the  pier,  and  a  half-dozen  men  leaped 
through  the  air  and  landed  on  the  pier- 
head, waving  their  muskets  above  them. 
At  the  same  moment  two  of  the  other 
boats  were  driven  through  the  surf  to  the 
beach  itself,  and  the  men  tumbled  out 
and  scrambled  to  their  feet  upon  the  shore 
of  Cuba.  In  an  instant  a  cheer  rose 
faintly  from  the  shore,  and  more  loudly 
from  the  war-ships.  It  was  caught  up  by 
every  ship  in  the  transport  fleet,  and  was 
carried  for  miles  over  the  ocean.  Men 
waved  their  hats,  and  jumped  up  and 
down,  and  shrieked  as  though  they  them- 
selves had  been  the  first  to  land,  and  the 
combined  cheering  seemed  as  though  it 
must  surely  reach  to  the  walls  of  Santiago 
and  tell  the  enemy  that  the  end  was  near. 
But  the  cheers  were  whispers  to  what 
came  later,  when,  outlined  against  the  sky, 
we  saw  four  tiny  figures  scaling  the  sheer 
face  of  the  mountain  up  the  narrow  trail 
to  the  highest  block-house — they  were 
bunched  together  there  for  a  moment  at 
the  side  of  the  Spanish  fort,  and  then  thou- 
sands of  feet  above  the  shore  the  American 
flag  was  thrown  out  against  the  sky,  and 
the  sailors  on  the  men-of-war,  the  Cubans, 
and  our  own  soldiers  in  the  village,  the 
soldiers  in  the  long-boats,  and  those  still 
hanging  to  the  sides  and  ratlines  of  the 
troop-ships,  shouted  and  cheered  again,  and 
every  steam- whistle  on  the  ocean  for  miles 
about  shrieked  and  tooted  and  roared  in 
a  pandemonium  of  delight  and  pride  and 
triumph. 

Baiquiri,  June  23,   1898. 


GORMLEY'S    SCOOP 
By  E.  A.  Walcott 
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ORMLEY!" 

The  voice  of  the  city  editor 
rang  sharp  and  decided  from 
the  inner  sanctum,  with  an  ex- 
plosive suddenness  which  startled  the  flies 
droning  in  the  afternoon  sunlight  that 
streamed  into  the  local  room,  deserted 
now  save  for  one  figure  bending  over  a 
well-littered  desk. 

The  figure  started  up,  with  the  drowsy- 
air  of  the  close,  warm  room  pictured  in 
every  movement,  and  sleepily  replied, 
^'Here." 

"What  are  you  working  on?"  asked 
the  city  editor. 

"  Half  a  column  on  the  danger  of  small- 
pox from  over-ripe  sewers." 

"  Well,  let  that  go.  The  sewers  will  keep. 
Just  step  into  the  news-room.  Mr.  Peters 
wants  you." 

Gormley  bundled  together  the  scat- 
tered sheets  of  his  "  sensation,"  put  them 
where  he  would  be  sure  to  forget  them, 
and  stepped  briskly  into  the  news-room. 

The  news  editor  was  waiting  for  him. 

"  I  want  you  to  start  for  the  Legislat- 
ure on  the  next  train.  You  can  just  catch 
it.  There  is  a  big  sensation,  expose,  or 
something  of  the  kind  on  hand,  and 
Thompson  has  wired  for  help.  He'll  tell 
you  all  about  it  when  you  get  there.  Have 
you  got  money  enough  for  expenses  ? 
No  ?  Well,  here's  an  order  on  the  busi- 
ness office.  It's  too  late  to  get  a  pass. 
There'll  be  enough  to  see  you  through." 

"I'll  catch  the  five  o'clock,"  said 
Gormley. 

*'  D — n  the  Legislature,"  he  thought  to 
himself  as  he  closed  the  door.  "  I  wish  it 
was  Patagonia  instead."  Gormley  had 
"done  the  Legislature"   at  the  previous 


session,  and  knew  the  detail  for  what  it 
was. 

But,  Patagonia  or  the  Legislature,  an 
order  was  enough.  Gormley  was  a  rea- 
sonably loyal  member  of  a  profession  that 
calls  for  the  same  prompt  obedience  that 
must  be  given  by  the  soldier  and  the 
commercial  "  drummer."  He  cashed  the 
order  and  caught  the  train. 

II 

It  lacked  twenty  minutes  to  nine  and 
the  office  was  again  almost  deserted.  Up- 
stairs the  printers  were  busy,  and  the  click 
of  metal  as  the  "  afternoon  copy  "  was  be- 
ing put  into  type  suggested  some  curious 
machine.  But  down  in  the  editorial-rooms 
there  was  hardly  a  sound  to  be  heard  l)ut 
the  whir  of  a  dynamo  in  the  basement  and 
the  passing  sounds  of  traffic  on  the  street. 

The  city  editor  had  just  come  in  and 
was  looking  over  the  detail-book,  wonder- 
ing if  that  IJobson  scandal  was  a  "scoop." 
The  copy-reader  was  savagely  slashing  the 
last  pages  of  the  afternoon's  "  copy."  The 
local  room  held  but  two  men  writing  up 
their  belated  work. 

Suddenly  a  messenger-boy  thrust  the 
door  open,  hurried  through  the  local  room 
with  a  scared,  hunted  glance  behind  him, 
and  flung  a  packet  on  the  city  editor's  desk. 

The  city  editor  glanced  up  and  over  the 
boy's  shoulder,  noted  that  a  figure  passed 
the  door,  silently  and  softly,  and  walked 
on  to  Gormley's  desk.  The  back  was  to- 
ward him.  But  the  back  was  indubitai)ly 
the  back  of  George  (iormley,  who  had 
left  the  office  four  hours  ago. 

The  packet  was  the  long  office  envelope 
with  the  office  address  printed  across  its 
face.  Under  the  address  was  written 
"  rush,"  the  mark  of  important  news. 
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"  I — I  found  it,"  stammered  the  boy. 
"  That's — I  mean — I  dunno — I  mean  I 
finds  it  in  me  hand,  and  a  gent — or  least 
I  thought  it  was  a  gent  or  a  something — 
says  ter  run  with  it  here.  He  was  a  reg'lar 
queer  un — mighty  queer,"  and  the  boy 
looked  over  his  shoulder  in  a  half  scared 
way. 

"He  must  have  been  a  queer  one  to  set 
you  to  running  in  here  the  way  you  did." 
The  city  editor  condescended  to  make  the 
statutory  joke  on  the  messenger-boy  as  he 
tore  open  the  envelope. 

The  manuscript  was  in  Gormley's  hand. 

The  city  editor  read  a  few  lines  and 
then  drew  a  long  whistle. 

"  Gormley  !  "  he  called. 

There  was  no  response. 

The  city  editor  got  up  and  looked  out 
into  the  local  room. 

Gormley's  chair  was  vacant. 

"  Jones,"  he  asked,  sharply,  "  where  did 
Mr.  Gormley  go  ?  " 

Jones  looked  up  from  his  writing  in 
surprise. 

"  Gormley  hasn't  been  here  since  five 
o'clock,  sir,"  he  said,  ''  I  met  him  then. 
Said  he  was  going  to  catch  a  train  ! " 

"  Well,  he's  back.  I  saw  him  come  in 
here  not  two  minutes  ago." 

Jones  looked  astonished. 

"  Nobody's  been  through  here  but  the 
boy,"  he  said. 

It  was  beneath  the  city  editor's  dignity 
to  dispute  over  a  simple  matter  of  fact  with 
a  reporter. 

Gormley  had  come,  for  he  had  seen  him. 
He  must  have  gone  to  the  news  editor's 
room.  At  all  events,  here  was  something 
for  the  news  editor's  eye. 

"Stay  here  a  minute,"  he  said  to  the 
boy  waiting  to  have  his  tag  stamped,  and 
he  bustled  into  the  news  editor's  room. 

"  It's  lucky  you  sent  Gormley  up  this 
afternoon,"  he  said.  "  Here's  a  big  story. 
Train  wrecked  at  Greendale.  Thirty  peo- 
ple killed.  Cars  on  fire.  Sickening  de- 
tails. Gormley's  the  best  man  in  the  shop 
for  a  fire  or  an  accident." 

The  news  editor  glanced  over  the 
sheets. 

"  First  rate,  first  rate,"  he  muttered,  ad- 
miringly. "  But,  see  here,"  he  exclaimed, 
suddenly.    "What  time  is  it  ?  " 

*'  A  quarter  to  nine." 

"  Well,  according  to   this  account  the 


wreck  occurred  at  8.25.  How  the  mis- 
chief is  Gormley  going  to  write  four  col- 
umns and  get  it  from  Greendale  in  twenty 
minutes  ?  It  takes  the  best  part  of  four 
hours  to  get  there." 

The  city  editor's  face  fell.  The  sensa- 
tion was  knocked  into  a  hoax. 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  said  the  news  editor, 
turning  to  the  speaking-tube  that  led  to 
the  telegraph-room.  "  He  might  have 
made  a  bull  on  the  hour,  or  the  place." 

The  telegraph-room's  answer  to  his 
questions  were  short  and  sharp.  No,  there 
was  no  news  of  a  railroad  wreck  anywhere 
in  the  country. 

The  city  editor  was  a  picturesquely 
profane  man,  and  he  swore. 

"That's  the  first  time  Gormley  ever 
played  a  trick  on  the  office,"  growled  the 
city  editor  between  oaths.  "  As  he's 
hanging  round  the  building  somewhere, 
he  might  as  well  come  and  explain  him- 
self." 

"  What  !     Is  he  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  followed  the  boy  who  brought 
that  stuff.  I  thought  he  came  in  here  to 
square  himself  with  you.  By  the  way,  I 
mustn't  forget  to  charge  him  up  with  the 
messenger." 

"  But,  great  Scott !  Thompson's  story," 
said  the  news  editor,  recalling  the  neg- 
lected "  sensation  "in  the  Legislature.  He 
was  profane  only  under  provocation,  but 
the  occasion  seemed  to  justify  all  the  re- 
marks that  he  could  make.  And  he  made 
them. 

Decidedly,  Gormley  owed  the  office  an 
explanation. 

But  no  Gormley  was  to  be  found.  He 
was  not  in  any  of  the  rooms,  and  no  one 
but  the  city  editor  had  seen  him. 

The  messenger  who  brought  the  packet 
was  called  in. 

"  Where  did  you  get  this  envelope  ?  " 
asked  the  news  editor. 

The  boy  looked  over  his  shoulder  ner- 
vously, as  though  he  had  an  impression 
that  someone  was  behind  him. 

"  I — it  was — I — found  it  in  me  hand," 
he  said  at  last.  "  I  can't  tell  yer  how  it 
got  there.  A  gent  says  to  me,  *  Rush  that 
to  the  office  ' — leastways,  I  thought  it  was 
a  gent.  And  it  didn't  seem  like  he'd 
spoke,  neither." 

"  Didn't  you  see  him  ?  " 

"  It  was   darker'n   cats  just   where  he 
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gives  it  to  me,  and  when  1  turns  to  ask  doing.  "Clever,  too.  (iaudy  story, 
him  where  to  go,  he  wasn't  there.  Then  ('omi)lcte  witli  all  the  gory  details,  names 
I  goes  to  the  next  lamp  and  sees  it's  for     of   the   killed   and    wounded,  and   every- 


here,  and  I  brings  it.  See  ?  l^ut  I  gits 
the  idea  that  the  gent's  a  follerin'  me  to 
see  that  I  come  straight.  Yer  bet  I  did 
come  straight,  too." 

"  Was  it  the  man  who  followed  you  in  ? " 
asked  the  city  ed- 
itor. 

"  Naw.  There 
didn't  no  one  fol- 
ler  me  in." 

"  But  the  man 
who  wrote  this 
came  into  the 
office  just  behind 
you." 

The  boy  looked 
over  his  shoulder 
■with  the  same 
nervous  fear  in  his 
face. 

"Naw,  he  did- 
n't. Leastways, 
there  weren't  no 
one  there.  I  kind- 
er felt  as  though 
he  was  a-follerin'. 
and  I  looks  round 
—  so,"  and  he 
glanced  behind 
him  again.  "And 
there  weren't  no 
one  there." 

That    was   all 
that  was  to  be  got  out  of  the  boy.      His 
card  was   stamped,   and  he  was  allowed 
to  go. 

The  news  editor  and  the  city  editor 
looked  at  each  other  a  full  minute  without 
speaking. 

"  Well,  this  beats  me,"  said  the  news  ed- 
itor. '*  I'll  wire  Greendale,  and  see  what  gone  and  was  killed,  he  couldn't  have 
can  be  made  out  of  it  at  that  end  of  the  written  anyth.ing  at  all.  If  he  had  gone 
lii^g  "  through  an  accident,  he  could  not  have 

"It  goes  beyond  anything  in  my  time."  written  this  copy  under  three  or  four  hours, 
said  the  city  editor,  as  the  news  editor  and  if  he  hail  had  it  already  written,  it 
wrote  the  dispatch  of  inquiry,  and  handed  couldn't  pos.sibly  have  got  from  (ireen 
it  to  the  office-boy.   "  I  saw  (lormlev  come 


"  I   wish  it  was  Patagonia  instead."  — I'age   187. 


thing  in   order.      It  ought   to   have  hap- 
pened, if  it  didn't." 

"  (iormley  never  faked  on  us  yet," 
said  the  city  editor,  with  the  tone  of  one 
who  was  half  inclined  to  throw  aside  the 

evidciK  e  and  the 
probabilities  and 
accept  the  st(jrv. 

"  Well  :  "  said 
the  news  editor, 
drawing  a  sur- 
l)rise(l  whistle. 
"  ^\'hat  do  you 
think  of  this 
item  ?  " 

And  he  held  uj) 
the  last  sheet,  and 
pointed  to  the 
final  paragraph. 
It  read  : 

"  A  mong  the 
killed  was  (ieorge 
( iormley,  a  news- 
l)aper  correspon- 
dent,  on  his  way 

to    X .       His 

body  was  fright- 
fully mangled,  and 
death  was  instan- 
taneous." 

'•  1  ncxcr  knew 
a  man  that  was 
killed  to  write  copy 
like  that,"  said  the  news  editor,  grimly. 
"  And  if  (iormley  came  to  the  office  less 
than  fifteen  minutes  ago,  he  didn't  go 
on  the  train,  for  that  will  be  getting  into 

X in    about    half  an    hour.     If    he 

didn't  go  he  couldn't   have  been   in   the 
accident,    if    it   took    place.      If   he    had 


in  that  door  as  plainly  as  I  see  you  sitting 
there." 

"  Rather  elaborate  hoax."  said  the  news 
editor,  running  over  the  sheets  and  thrill- 
ing with    professional    appreciation  of  a 
good  thing  as  he  noted  the  manner  of  its 
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dale  for  two  hours  yet,  even  if  it  had  come 
on  a  special." 


"  Clear  case  of  fake,  then,"  said  the  city 
editor.    "  Dump  it  into  the  waste-basket." 

"It's  a  bang-up  story,"  said  the  news 
editor,  regretfullv.  "  I  wish  we  could  use 
it." 


The  city  editor  got  up  and  looked  out  into  the  local  room. — Page  il 


He  held  it  over  the  waste-basket.  Then 
he  hesitated,  glanced  over  his  shoulder  as 
though  he  expected  to  see  someone  be- 
hind him,  and  put  the  copy  back  on  his 
desk.  He  looked  a  bit  foolish  as  he 
did  so.  Before  he  could  explain  his  mo- 
tive, if  he  wished  to  do  it,  the  telegraph 
editor  burst  into  the  room  in  much  ex- 
citement. 

"  Here's  your  wreck,"  he  said  ;   "  got 

a  despatch  from  X just  this  minute. 

There's  been  a  big  smash-up  on  the  road. 
The  five  o'clock  express  went  through  the 
bridge  at  Cireendale  about  an  hour  ago. 
Wreck  caught  fire.  Hundred  people 
killed  and  injured.  Wrecking  train  just 
started  from  X No  particulars." 

The  doubt  and  perplexity  cleared  from 
the  news  editor's  face.  Here  was  some- 
thing on  which  to  act. 

"  Wire  Thompson  to  let  his  story  go  over. 
Tell  him  to  turn  the  Legislature  over  to 
Wilkins,  take  Curtis,  get  a  special,  strike 
for  (Ireendale  and  get  everything."  Then 
he  turned  to  the  city  editor.  "  Give  me 
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two  men  from  here,  and  I'll  send  them  to 
help  or  reheve  Thompson.  Get  the  local 
story  from  the  railroad  men.  Keep  every- 
thing else  down  to  bedrock." 

The  city  editor  stopped  at  the  door. 
There  was  a  curious  look  on  his  face,  as 
he  pointed  with  his  thumb  to  the  Gormley 
packet  on  the  desk  and  asked  : 
"  Where  did  that  come  from  ?  " 
But  the  news  editor  did  not  seem  to 
hear  him,  and  he  went  out. 


in 

Midnight  had  come  and  the  news  ed- 
itor was  gloomily  taking  account  of  stock. 

"It's  a  bad  wreck,"  the  city  editor  re- 
ported. "  The  railroad  men  cannot  begot 
to  talk,  and  that's  a  sure  sign.  No  special 
to  be  had  for  love  or  money.  They  won't 
even  give  out  the  name  of  a  passenger. 
We've  got  about  fifty  names  of  men  who 
went  on  the  train,  pictures  of  Greendale. 
photos  of  about  a  dozen  of  the  big  pas- 
sengers,   and   about    a  column    of    stuff. 
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Railroad  is  getting  acres  of  despatches, 
but  not  a  word  is  to  be  sciueezed  out  of 
them." 

The  telegraj)h  cchtor  had  hardly  a  nu^re 
satisfactory  story. 

Thompson,  l)eing  refused  a  special  en- 
gine, had  caught  the  doctor's  train  and  had 
smuggled  himself  to  (ireendale  as  a  sur- 
geon. The  wreck  was  a  bad  one.  I-'orty 
or  fifty  killed,  and  more  wounded.  W'itli 
this  much  information  'i'hompson's  de- 
spatches had  been  cut  off  the  wire,  and 
not  a  word  could  be  got  to  or  from  him. 

"  Been  wiring  him  for  an  hour  and  can't 
get  a  line,"  concluded  the  telegraph  ed- 
itor. 

"  Just  as  I  expected,"  said  the  news 
editor.  "  The  railroad  has  got  the  wires. 
The  operator  at  Greendale  is  the  railroad 
agent  too,  and  we  won't  get  a  word  if  they 
can  help  it.  If  they  could  shut  out  the 
newspapers  their 
bill  for  damages 
wouldn't  be  very 
heavy. 

"  Pretty  situa- 
tion," grumbled 
the  telegraph  edi- 
tor. "  Biggest 
sensation  of  the 
year,  and  only 
one  column  of 
double-leaded 
padding,  and  a 
column  of  local 
to  go  with  it.  I've 
built  up  half  a  col- 
umn of  scare 
heads.  That's  a 
fine  kind  of  a 
showing  for  a  live 
paper  printed 
within  a  hundred 
miles  of  the 
scene." 

The  news  edi- 
tor glanced  at  the 
city  editor,  and 
picked  up  the 
manuscript  in 
Gormley's  hand. 

"  I'm  going  to 
use   it,"   he  said, 
hesitatingly. 
"  I've    compared      ..  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^  ,„  ^^^  .r^^h 
the  names  of  the  thought  it  was  a 


killed  and  wounded  with  the  passenger 
list  we  get  from  this  end.  Names  are  all 
correct,  so  far  as  the  local  list  g(jes.  It's 
a  full  account,  and — and — well,  I'll  risk 
it.  Sentl  it  up,  double-leaded."  And  he 
handed  it  to  the  lelegraj)!!  editor,  who  ran 
over  it  hastily. 

•' (iood — good.  This  is  prime.  Where 
did  you  gel  it  ?      Is  it  a  fake  ?  " 

"  The  Lord  knows,  (let  it  in  and  we'll 
tell  you  the  story  later." 


IV 


Tfh.  news  editor  still  sat  at  his  desk, 
though  it  was  long  after  his  usual  hour  to 
leave.  'Hie  upper  floors  of  the  building 
were  deserted  and  gloomy.  The  last  form 
had  been  sent  down,  and  the  j)resses  were 
roaring  in  the  basement  grinding  out  the 
grist  of  newspapers,  and  carriers  and  mail- 
wagons  were  noi- 
sy belcnv  his  win- 
dows. 

Yet  the  news 
editor  sat  there 
staring  with  va- 
cant eye,  think- 
ing, doubting. 

At  midnight  it 
had  seemed  real, 
and  he  was  ready 
to  take  the  heavy 
responsibility, 
but  the  morning 
was  a  I  r  e  a  tl  y 
changing  from 
black  to  gray. 
The  electric  lamps 
seemed  to  grow 
tlim. 

Anil  in  the  gray 
light  of  the  com- 
ing day  it  was  all 
so  fanta.stic,  ab- 
surd, impossible. 
It  was  the  act  of 
a  lunatic  to  use 
the  story  that  hail 
come  so  strangely. 
He  rose  to  or- 
der the  press 
stoi)ped,  the  edi- 
tion called  in.  and 
^    ,   ,  ,      a  new  page  made 

that  to  the  office  —leastways,  I  '■     ^ 

gent  ••— r.i;:e   i88.  Up. 
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But  as  he  turned  from  his  chair,  there 
came  upon  him  an  impression  that  George 
Gormley  stood  before  him — an  impres- 
sion so  clear  and  distinct  that  he  sat  down 
with  a  nervous  terror  upon  him  that  un- 
manned him  for  an  instant,  though  his  eyes 
showed  him  no  companion  in  his  room. 

Then  he  walked  out  of  the  office  into 
the  cool  morning  air,  wondering,  doubt- 
ing, but  shutting  his  mind  to  the  impulse 
to  try  to  recall  his  step.  And  he  walked 
the  streets  in  the  growing  light  while  the 
newsboys'  cry  rose  on  the  air  and  informed 
the  early  riser  that  he  could  get  all  the 
particulars  of  a  bloody  accident  for  five 
cents. 

It  was  a  scoop.  The  other  papers,  to 
be  sure,  had  the  little  driblets  of  news  that 
had  come  by  wire  and  the  items  that 
could  be  gathered  from  the  local  field. 
But   here   were    the   full    details    of    the 


bloodiest  wreck  in  the  history  of  the 
State.  The  presses  were  rolling  off  the 
papers,  far  into  the  morning,  hardly  able 
to  keep  up  with  the  demand  from  the 
business  office.  The  news  editor  came 
back  to  the  office  to  compare  with  pride, 
tempered  by  misgivings,  the  completeness 
of  his  description  with  the  meagre  showing 
made  by  the  rival  sheets. 

But  the  misgivings  turned  to  exultation 
as  the  hours  wore  on.  The  delayed  de- 
spatches from  Thompson  were  in  the 
office  before  noon.  An  "  extra  "  was  pro- 
jected and  abandoned.  Item  by  item  the 
pubHshed  account  was  confirmed.  All 
that  was  to  be  added  was  the  stories  of 
the  survivors  and  the  description  of  scenes 
about  the  wreck  as  the  work  of  search 
and  rescue  went  on. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  news  editor 
handed  the  city  editor  a  despatch  : 


"Well!  "  said  the  news  editor,  drawing  a  surprised  whistle.      "  What  do  you  think  of  this  item?"  — Page  iJ 


The  telegraph  editor  bur^^t  into  the  room  in  much  excitement.     '•  Here's  your  wreck,"  he  said. — Page  190. 


*'  The  twenty-third  body  recovered  was 
that  of  George  Gormley,  a  newspaper  cor- 
respondent. The  body  was  considerably 
mutilated.  The  left  hand  grasped  a  ma^s 
of  charred  brown  paper,  on  which  the 
writing  was  illegible." 

"  What  was  it  ?  "  said  the  city  editor, 
looking  rather  uncomfortable. 

The  news  editor  had  no  reply  to  make,     and  no  good  can  come  from  probing  into 
so  he  made  none.  certain  mysteries  in  this  world  or  another. 


(I()KMI.K^  was  buried  at  the  expense  of 
the  office. 

I)Ut  they  never  sj)eak  of  his  *•  scoop." 
'I'here  were  few  who  knew  of  it.  and  these 
have  an  un])leasant  feeling  when  thev 
think  of  it.      It  was  an   impo.ssible  thing, 
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By   Kenneth  Grahame 

Illustrations  by  Walter  Appleton  Clark 


IT  happened  one  day  that  some  ladies 
came  to  call,  who  were  not  at  all  the 
sort  I  was  used  to.  They  suffered  from 
a  grievance,  so  far  as  I  could  gather,  and 
the  burden  of  their  plaint  was  Man — Men 
in  general  and  Man  in  particular.  (Though 
the  words  were  but  spoken,  I  could  clearly 
discern  the  capital  M  in  their  acid  utter- 
ance.) 

Of  course  I  was  not  present  officially,  so 
to  speak.  Down  below,  in  my  sub-world 
of  chairlegs  and  hearthrugs  and  the  under- 
sides of  sofas,  I  was  working  out  my  own 
floor-problems,  while  they  babbled  on  far 
above  my  head,  considering  me  as  but  a 
chairleg,  or  even  something  lower  in  the 
scale.  Yet  I  was  listening  hard  all  the  time, 
with  that  respectful  consideration  one  gives 
to  all  grown-up  people's  remarks,  so  long 
as  one  knows  no  better. 

It  seemed  a  serious  indictment  enough, 
as  they  rolled  it  out.  In  tact,  considerate- 
ness,  and  right  appreciation,  as  well  as  in 
taste  and  aesthetic  sensibilities — we  failed 
at  every  point,  we  breeched  and  bearded 
prentice-jobs  of  Nature  ;  and  I  began  to 
feel  like  collapsing  on  the  carpet  from  sheer 
spiritual  anaemia.  But  when  one  of  them, 
with  a  swing  of  her  skirt,  prostrated  a  whole 
regiment  of  my  brave  tin  soldiers,  and  never 
apologized  nor  even  offered  her  aid  toward 
revivifying  the  battle-line,  I  could  not  help 


feeling  that  in  tactfulness  and  considera- 
tion for  others  she  was  still  a  little  to  seek. 
And  I  said  as  much,  with  some  directness 
of  language. 

That  was  the  end  of  me,  from  a  society 
point  of  view.      Rudeness  to  visitors  was 
the  unpardonable  sin,  and  in  two  seconds 
I  had  my  marching  orders,  and  was  sul- 
lenly wending  my  w^ay  to  the  St.  Helena 
of  the  nursery.     As  I  climbed  the  stair, 
my  thoughts  reverted  somehow  to  a  game 
we  had  been   playing  that  very  morning. 
It  was  the  good  old  game  of  Rafts — a 
game  that  will  be  played  till  all  the  oceans 
are  dry  and  all  the  trees  in  the  world  are 
felled — and  after.  And  we  were  all  crowded 
together  on  the  precarious  little  platform, 
and   Selina  occupied  every  bit  as  much 
room  as  I  did,  and  Charlotte's  legs  didn't 
dangle  over  any  more  than  Harold's.    The 
pitiless  sun  overhead  beat  on  us  all  with 
tropic  impartiality,  and  the  hungry  sharks, 
whose    fins    scored    the    limitless    Pacific 
stretching  out  on  every  side,  were  impelled 
by  an  appetite  that  made  no  exceptions  as 
to  sex.    AVhen  we  shared  the  ultimate  bis- 
cuit and  circulated  the  last  water-keg,  the 
girls  got  an  absolute  fourth  apiece,  and 
neither  more  nor  less ;   and  the  only  par- 
tiality shown  was  entirely  in  favor  of  Char- 
lotte, who  was  allowed  to  perceive  and  to 
hail  the  saviour-sail  on  the  horizon.     And 
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tliis  was  only  because  it  was  her  turn  to  do 
so,  not  because  she  happened  to  be  this  or 
that.  Surely,  the  rules  of  the  raft  were  the 
rules  of  life,  and  in  what,  then,  did  these 
visitor-ladies'  grievance  consist? 

Puzzled  and  a  little  sulky,  1  pushed  ()i)en 
the  door  of  the  deserted  nursery,  where  the 
raft  that  had  rocked  beneath  so  many  hopes 
and  fears  still  occupied  the  ocean-floor. 
To  the  dull  eye,  that  merely  tarries  upon 
the  outsides  of  things,  it  might  have  ap- 
peared unromantic  and  even  unraftlike, 
consisting  only  as  it  did  of  a  round  sponge- 
bath  on  a  bald  deal  towel-horse  placed  flat 
on  the  floor.  Even  to  myself  much  of  the 
recent  raft- glamour  seemed  to  have  de- 
parted as  I  half-mechanically  stepped  in- 
side and  curled  myself  up  in  it  for  a  solitary 
voyage.  Once  I  was  in,  however,  the  old 
magic  and  mystery  returned  in  full  flood, 
when  1  discovered  that  the  inequaHties  of 
the  towel-horse  caused  the  bath  to  rock, 
sHghtly,  indeed,  but  easily  and  inc^essantly. 
A  few  minutes  of  this  delightful  motion, 
and  one  was  fairly  launched.  So  those 
women  below  didn't  want  us?  Well,  there 
were  other  women,  and  other  places,  that 
did.  And  this  was  going  to  be  no  scramb- 
Kng  raft-affair,  but  a  full-blooded  voyage 
of  the  Man,  equipped  and  purposeful,  in 
search  of  what  was  his  rightful  own. 


Whither  should  I  shape  my  course,  and 
what  sort  of  vessel  should  I  charter  for  the 
voyage?  The  shipping  of  all  I'Jigland  was 
nunc  to  pick  from,  and  the  far  corners  of 
the  glol)e  were  my  rightful  inheritance.  A 
frigate,  of  course,  seemed  the  natural  vehi- 
cle for  a  boy  of  spirit  U)  set  (jut  in.  And 
yet  there  was  something  rather  "  upjjish  " 
in  commanding  a  frigate  at  the  very  first 
set-off,  and  little  si)read  was  left  for  the 
ambition.  Frigates,  too,  could  always  be 
acquired  later  by  sheer  adventure  ;  and 
your  real  hero  generally  saved  up  a  scjuare- 
rigged  ship  for  the  final  achievement  and 
the  rapt  return.  No,  it  was  a  schooner 
that  I  was  aboard  of— a  schooner  whose 
masts  raked  devilishly  as  the  leaping  seas 
hissed  along  her  low  black  gunwale.  Many 
hairbrained  youths  started  out  on  a  mere 
cutter  ;  but  I  was  prudent,  and  besides 
I  had  some  inkling  of  the  serious  affairs 
that  were  ahead. 

I  have  said  I  was  already  aboard  :  and, 
indeed,  on  this  occasion  I  was  too  hungry 
for  adventure  to  linger  over  what  would 
have  been  a  special  delight  at  a  i)eriod  of 
more  leisure — the  dangling  about  the  liar- 
bor,  the  choosing  your  craft,  selecting  your 
shipmates,  stowing  your  cargo,  and  fitting 
up  your  private  cabin  with  everything  you 
might  want  to  put  your  hand  no  in  any 
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.iUite-  of  this  deliKlitfiii  motion  and  one  was  fairly  l.iunchcd. 


I  have  rarely  enjoyed  better  shuuting. 


.—Page   197. 


emergency  whatever.  I  could  not  wait  for 
that.  Out  beyond  soundings,  the  big  seas 
were  racing  westward  and  calHng  me,  al- 
batrosses hovered  motionless,  expectant  of 
a  comrade,  and  a  thousand  islands  held 
each  of  them  a  fresh  adventure,  stored  up, 
hidden  away,  awaiting  production,  ex- 
pressly saved  for  me.  We  were  humming, 
close  hauled,  down  the  Channel,  spray  in 
the  eyes,  and  the  shrouds  thriUing  musi- 
cally, in  much  less  time  than  the  average 
man  would  have  taken  to  transfer  his 
Gladstone  bag  and  his  rugs  from  the  train 
to  a  sheltered  place  on  the  promenade- 
deck  of  the  tame  daily  steamer. 

So  long  as  we  were  in  pilotage  I  stuck 
manfully  to  the  wheel.  The  undertaking 
was  mine,  and  with  it  all  its  responsibilities, 
and  there  was  some  tricky  steering  co  be 
done  as  we  sped  by  headland  and  bay,  ere 
we  breasted  the  great  seas  outside  and  the 
land  fell  away  behind  us.  But  as  soon  as 
196 


the  Atlantic  had  opened  out  I  began  to 
feel  that  it  would  be  rather  nice  to  take 
tea  by  myself  in  my  own  cabin,  and  it 
therefore  became  necessary  to  invent  a 
comrade  or  two,  to  take  their  turn  at  the 
wheel. 

This  was  easy  enough.  A  friend  or 
two  of  my  own  age,  from  among  the  boys. 
I  knew;  a  friend  or  two  from  characters 
in  the  books  I  knew ;  and  a  friend  or  two 
from  No-man's-land,  where  every  fellow's, 
a  born  sailor ;  and  the  crew  was  complete. 
I  addressed  them  on  the  poop,  divided 
them  into  watches,  gave  instructions  I 
should  be  summoned  on  the  first  sign  of 
pirates,  whales,  or  Frenchmen,  and  re- 
tired below  to  a  well-earned  spell  of  relax- 
ation. 

That  was  the  right  sort  of  cabin  that  I 
stepped  into,  shutting  the  door  behind  me 
with  a  click.  Of  course,  fire-arms  were 
the  first  thing  1  looked  for,  and  there  they 
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were,  sure  enough,  in  tlieir  racks,  dozens 
of  'em — double-barrelled  guns,  and  re- 
peating-rifles,  and  long  pistols,  and  shiny 
plated  revolvers.  I  rang  up  the  steward 
and  ordered  tea,  with  scones,  and  jam  in 
its  native  pots — none  of  your  finicking 
shallow  glass  dishes;  and,  when  properly 
streaked  with  jam,  and  blown  out  with  tea, 
I  went  through  the  armory,  clicked  the 
rifles  and  revolvers,  tested  the  edges  of 
the  cutlasses  with  my  thumb,  and  filled 
the  cartridge-belts  chock-full.  Everything 
was  there,  and  of  the  best  quality,  just 
as  if  I  had  spent  a  whole  fortnight  knock- 
ing about  l^ly mouth  and  ordering  things. 
Clearly,  if  this  cruise  came  to  grief,  it 
would  not  be  for  want  of  e(iuipment. 

Just  as  I  was  beginning  on  the  lockers 
and  the  drawers,  the  watch  reported  ice- 


l)ergs  on  both  bows — and,  what  was  more 
to  the  point,  coveys  of  Polar  i)ears  on  the 
icebergs.  1  grasjjcd  a  rifle  or  two,  and  hast- 
ened on  deck.  The  spectacle  was  indeed 
magnificent — it  generally  is,  witli  iceljergs 
on  both  bows,  and  these  were  excej)tion- 
ally  enormous  icebergs.  IJut  I  liadn't 
come  there  to  paint  Academy  pi(  tures,  so 
the  captain's  gig  was  in  the  water  and 
UKinned  almost  ere  the  boatswain's  whistle 
had  ceased  sounding,  and  we  were  pulling 
hard  for  the  Polar  bears — my.self  and  the 
rifles  in  the  stern-sheets. 

1  have  rarely  enjoyed  better  shooting 
than  I  got  during  that  afternoon's  tramp 
over  the  icebergs.  Perhaps  I  was  in 
specially  good  form  ;  jjcrhajjs  the  bears 
•'  rose  "  well.  Anyhow,  the  bag  was  a 
portentous  one.      In  later  days,  on   read- 
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ing  of  the  growing  scarcity  of  Polar  bears, 
my  conscience  has  pricked  me  ;  but  that 
afternoon  I  experienced  no  compunction. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  huge  pile  of  skins 
had  been  hoisted  on  board,  and  a  stiff 
grog  had  been  served  out  to  the  crew  of 
the  captain's  gig,  I  ordered  the  schooner's 
head  to  be  set  due  south.  For  icebergs 
were  played  out,  for  the  moment,  and  it 
was  getting  to  be  time  for  something  more 
tropical. 

Tropical  was  a  mild  expression  of  what 
was  to  come,  as  was  shortly  proved.  It 
was  about  three  bells  in  the  next  day's 
forenoon  watch  when  the  look-out  man 
first  sighted  the  pirate  brigantine.  I  dis- 
Hked  the  looks  of  her  from  the  iirst,  and, 
after  piping  all  hands  to  quarters,  had  the 
brass  carronade  on  the  fore-deck  crammed 
with  grape  to  the  muzzle. 

This  proved  a  wise  precaution.  For  the 
flagitious  pirate  craft,  having  crept  up  to 
us  under  the  colors  of  the  Swiss  Repub- 
lic, a  state  with  which, we  were  just  then 
on  the  best  possible  terms,  suddenly  shook 


pirates.  They  were  stark  veterans,  too, 
every  man  seamed  with  ancient  sabre- 
cuts,  whereas  my  crew  had  many  of  them 
hardly  attained  the  maturity  which  is  the 
gift  of  ten  long  summers — and  the  whole 
thing  was  so  sudden  that  I  had  no  time 
to  invent  a  reinforcement  of  riper  years. 
It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  my 
dauntless  boarding-party,  axe  in  hand  and 
cutlass  between  teeth,  fought  their  way  to 
the  pirates'  deck  only  to  be  repulsed  again 
and  yet  again,  and  that  our  planks  were 
soon  slippery  with  our  own  ungrudged  and 
inexhaustible  blood.  At  this  critical  point 
in  the  conflict,  the  bo' sun,  grasping  me  by 
the  arm,  drew  my  attention  to  a  magnifi- 
cent British  man-of-war,  just  hove  to  in 
the  offing,  while  the  signalman,  his  glass 
at  his  eye,  reported  that  she  was  inquiring 
whether  we  wanted  any  assistance  or  pre- 
ferred to  go  through  with  the  httle  job 
ourselves. 

This  veiled  attempt  to  share  our  laurels 
with  us,  courteously  as  it  was  worded,  put 
me  on  my  mettle.    Wiping  the  blood  out  of 


And  she  was  allowed  to  "pour  out." — Page  201. 


out  the  skull-and-cross-bones  at  her  mast- 
head, and  let  fly  with  round-shot  at  close 
quarters,  knocking  into  pieces  several  of 
my  crew,  who  could  ill  be  spared.  The 
sight  of  their  disconnected  limbs  aroused 
my  ire  to  its  utmost  height,  and  I  let  them 
have  the  contents  of  the  brass  carronade, 
with  ghastly  effect.  Next  moment  the 
hulls  of  the  two  ships  were  grinding  to- 
gether, the  cold  steel  flashed  from  its  scab- 
bard, and  the  death-grapple  had  begun. 

In  spite  of  the  deadly  work  of  my  grape- 
gorged  carronade,  our  foe  still  outnum- 
bered us,  I  reckoned,  by  three  to  one. 
Honor  forbade  my  fixing  it  at  a  lower 
figure — this  was  the  minimum  rate  at 
which    one    dared    to    do    business    with 


my  eyes,  I  ordered  the  signalman  to  reply 
instantly,  with  the  half-dozen  or  so  of  flags 
that  he  had  at  his  disposal,  that  much  as  we 
appreciated  the  valor  of  the  regular  service, 
and  the  dehcacy  of  spirit  that  animated  its 
commanders,  still  this  was  an  orthodox  case 
of  the  young  gentleman-adventurer  7'crsi/s 
the  unshaved  pirate,  and  Her  Majesty's 
Marine  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  form  the 
usual  admiring  and  applauding  back- 
ground. Then,  rallying  round  me  the  rem- 
nant of  my  faithful  crew,  I  selected  a  fresh 
cutlass  (I  had  worn  out  three  already)  and 
plunged  once  more  into  the  pleasing  car- 
nage. 

The  result  was  not  long  doubtful.     In- 
deed, I  could  not  allow  it  to  be,  as  I  was 


It  was  to  be  an  affair  of  boats,   he  explained.  —  I'a^e  -" 


already  getting  somewhat  bored  with  the 
pirate  business,  and  was  wanting  to  get  on 
to  something  more  southern  and  sensuous. 
All  serious  resistance  came  to  an  end  as 
soon  as  I  had  reached  the  quarter-deck  and 
cut  down  the  pirate  chief — a  fine  black- 
bearded  fellow  in  his  way,  but  hardly  up 
to  date  in  his  parry-and- thrust  business. 
Those  whom  our  cutlasses  had  spared  were 
marched  out  along  their  own  plank,  in  the 
approved  old  fashion  ;  and  in  time  the 
scuppers  relieved  the  decks  of  the  blood 
that  made  traffic  temporarily  impossible. 
And  all  the  time  the  British  man-of-war  ad- 
mired and  applauded  in  the  offing. 

As  soon  as  we  had  got  througli  with  llie 
necessary  throat-cutting  and  swabbing-up, 
all  hands  set  to  work  to  discover  treasure  ; 
and  soon  the  deck  shone  bravely  with  in- 
gots and  Mexican  dollars  and  church 
plate.  There  were  ropes  of  pearls,  too,  and 
big  stacks  of  7wugat ;  and  rubies,  and  gold 


watches,  and  Turkish  I  )elight  in  tubs.  But 
I  left  these  trifles  to  my  crew,  and  contin- 
ued the  search  alone.  For  by  this  time 
I  had  determined  that  there  should  be  a 
Princess  on  board,  carried  off  to  l)e  sold  in 
captivity  to  the  l)()ld  bad  Moors,  and  now 
with  beating  heart  awaiting  her  re.scue  by 
me,  the  Perseus  of  lier  dreams. 

I  came  ujjon  her  at  last  in  tlie  big  state- 
cabin  in  the  stern  ;  and  she  wore  a  liolland 
l)inafore  over  her  Princess-clothes,  ami  slie 
had  brown  wavy  hair,  hanging  down  her 
l)ack,  just  hke — well,  never  mind,  she 
had  brown  wavy  liair.  When  gentle-folk 
meet,  courtesies  j)ass;  and  I  will  not  wear\' 
oilur  people  with  relating  all  the  comjili- 
ments  anil  counter-compliments  that  we 
exchangeil,  all  in  the  most  approved  man- 
ner. Occasions  like  this,  wlun  tongues 
wagged  smoothly  and  speech  flowed  free, 
were  alwavs  especially  pleasing  to  me,  who 
am   naturally  inclincfl   to   be  tongue-tied 
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with  women.  But  at  last  ceremony  was 
over,  and  we  sat  on  the  table  and  swung 
our  legs  and  agreed  to  be  fast  friends.  And 
I  showed  her  my  latest  knife — one-bladed, 
horn-handled,  terrific,  hung  round  my  neck 
with  string  ;  and  she  showed  me  the  chief- 
est  treasures  the  ship  contained,  hidden 
away  in  a  most  private  and  particular  lock- 
er— a  musical  box  with  a  glass  top  that  let 
you  see  the  works,  and  a  railway  train  with 
real  lines  and  a  real  tunnel,  and  a  tin  iron- 
clad that  followed  a  magnet,  and  was  ever 
so  much  handier  in  many  respects  than  the 
real  full-sized  thing  that  still  lay  and  ap- 
plauded in  the  offing. 

There  was  high  feasting  that  night  in 
my  cabin.  We  invited  the  captain  of  the 
man-of-war — one  could  hardly  do  less,  it 
seemed  to  me — and  the  Princess  took  one 
end  of  the  table  and  I  took  the  other,  and 
the  captain  was  very  kind  and  nice,  and 
told  us  fairy-stories,  and  asked  us  both 
to  come  and  stay  with  him  next  Christmas, 


and  promised  we  should  have  some  hunt- 
ing, on  real  ponies.  When  he  left  I  gave 
him  some  ingots  and  things,  and  saw  him 
into  his  boat ;  and  then  I  went  round  the 
ship  and  addressed  the  crew  in  several  set 
speeches,  which  moved  them  deeply,  and 
with  my  own  hands  loaded  up  the  carron- 
ade  with  grape-shot  till  it  ran  over  at  the 
mouth.  This  done,  I  retired  into  the  cabin 
with  the  Princess,  and  locked  the  door. 
And  first  we  made  coffee  in  the  cabin- 
stove  :  and  then  we  ran  the  train  round 
and  round  the  room,  and  through  and 
through  the  tunnel ;  and  lastly  we  swam 
the  tin  ironclad  in  the  bath,  with  the  soap- 
dish  for  a  pirate. 

Next  morning  the  air  was  rich  with 
spices,  porpoises  rolled  and  gambolled 
round  the  bows,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands 
lay  full  in  view  (they  were  the  real  South 
Sea  Islands,  of  course — not  the  badly  fur- 
nished journeymen-islands  that  are  to  be 
perceived  on  the  map).    As  for  the  pirate 
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brigantine  and  the  man-of-war,  1  don't 
really  know  what  became  of  them.  They 
had  played  their  i)art  very  well,  for  the 
time,  but  1  wasn't  going  to  bother  to  ac- 
count for  them,  so  1  just  let  them  evai)orate 
quietly.  The  islands  provided  plenty  of 
fresh  occupation.  For  here  were  little  bays 
of  silvery  sand,  dotted  with  land-crabs ; 
groves  of  palm-trees  wherein  monkeys 
frisked  and  pelted  each  other  with  cocoa- 
nuts  ;  and  caves,  and  sites  for  stockades, 
and  hidden  treasures  significantly  indicated 
by  skulls,  in  riotous  j)lenty  ;  while  birds  and 
beasts  of  every  color  and  all  latitudes  made 
pleasing  noises  which  excited  the  sporting 
instinct. 

The  islands  lay  conveniently  close  to- 
gether, which  necessitated  careful  steering 
as  we  threaded  the  devious  and  intricate 
channels  that  separated  them.  Of  course 
no  one  else  could  be  trusted  at  the  wheel, 
so  it  is  not  surprising  that  for  some  time  I 
quite  forgot  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
a  Princess  on  board.  This  is  too  much  the 
masculine  way,  whenever  there's  any  real 
business  doing.  However,  I  remembered 
her  as  soon  as  the  anchor  was  dropped,  and 
I  went  below  and  consoled  her,  and  we  had 
breakfast  together,  and  she  was  allowed 
to  -'pour  out,"  which  quite  made  up  for 
everything.  When  breakfast  was  over  we 
ordered  out  the  captain's  gig,  and  rowed 
all  about  the  islands,  and  padtlled,  and  ex- 
plored, and  hunted  bisons  and  beetles  and 
butterflies,  and  found  everything  we  want- 
'ed.  And  1  gave  her  pink  shells  and  tor- 
toises and  great  milky  pearls  and  little 
green  lizards ;  and  she  gave  me  guinea- 
pigs,  and  coral  to  make  intf)  waistcoat- 
buttons,  and  tame  sea-otters,  and  a  real 
pirate's  powder-horn.  It  was  a  prolific 
day  and  a  long-lasting  one,  and  weary 
were  we  with  all  our  hunting  and  our  get- 
ting and  our  gathering,  when  at  last  we 
clambered  into  the  captain's  gig  and  rowed 
back  to  a  late  tea. 

The  following  day  my  conscience  rose 
up  and  accused  me.  This  was  not  what 
I  had  come  out  to  do.  These  triflings 
with  j)earls  and  parrakeets.  these  nl Jn-sco 
luncheons  off  yams  and  bananas — there 
was  no  "making  of  history"  about  them. 
1  resolverl  that  without  further  dallying  I 
would  turn  to  and  capture  the  French 
frigate,  according  to  the  original  pro- 
gramme. So  we  upped  anchor  with  the 
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morning  tide,  and  set  all  sail  iox  San  Sal- 
vador. 

Of  course  I  had  no  idea  where  San  Sal- 
vador really  was.  1  haven't  now,  for  that 
matter.  liut  it  seemed  a  right-sounding 
sort  of  name  for  a  place  that  was  to  have  a 
bay  that  was  to  hold  a  French  frigate  that 
was  to  be  cut  out  ;  so,  as  I  said,  we  sailed 
for  San  Salvador,  and  made  the  bay  about 
eight  bells  that  evening,  and  saw  the  top- 
masts of  the  frigate  over  the  headland  that 
sheltered  her.  And  forthwith  there  was 
summoned  a  Council  of  War. 

It  is  a  very  serious  matter,  a  Council  of 
War.  We  had  not  held  one  hitherto,  pi- 
rates and  truck  of  that  sort  not  calling  for 
such  solemn  treatment.  Hut  in  an  aff"air 
that  might  almost  be  called  international, 
it  seemed  well  to  proceed  gravely  and  by 
regular  steps.  So  we  met  in  my  cabin— 
the  Princess,  and  the  bo'sun,  and  a  boy 
from  the  real-life  lot,  and  a  man  from 
among  the  book- men,  and  a  fellow  from 
No-man's-land,  and  myself  in  the  chair. 

The  bo'sun  had  taken  part  in  so  many 
cuttings-out  during  his  j)ast  career  that 
practically  he  did  all  the  talking,  and  was 
the  Council  of  War  himself.  It  was  to  be 
an  aff'air  of  boats,  he  explained.  A  boat's- 
crew  would  be  told  off  to  cut  the  cables, 
and  two  boats'-crews  to  climb  stealthily  on 
board  and  overpower  the  sleeping  French- 
men, anil  two  more  boats'-(Tews  to  haul 
the  doomed  vessel  out  of  the  bay.  This 
made  rather  a  demand  on  my  limited  re- 
sources as  to  crews;  but  I  was  prepared 
to  stretch  a  point  in  a  ca.se  like  this,  and 
I  speedily  brought  my  numbers  up  to  the 
requisite  efficiency. 

The  night  was  both  moonless  and  star- 
less— I  had  arranged  all  that — when  the 
boats  pushed  off  from  the  side  of  our  ves- 
sel, and  made  their  way  toward  the  ship 
that,  unfortunately  for  itself,  had  been 
singled  out  by  Fate  to  carry  me  home  in 
triumph.  I  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and. 
indeed,  as  I  siej^ped  over  the  side,  a  law- 
less idea  crossed  my  mind,  of  discovering 
another  Princess  on  board  the  frigate — a 
French  one  this  time  ;  I  had  heard  that 
that  sort  was  rather  nice.  But  I  aban- 
doned the  notion  at  once,  recollecting  that 
the  heroes  of  all  history  had  always  been 
noted  for  their  unswerving  constancy. 

The  French  captain  was  snug  in  bed 
when  I  clambered  in  through  his  cabin  win- 
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dow  and  held  a  naked  cutlass  to  his  throat. 
Naturally  he  was  surprised  and  consider- 
ably alarmed,  till  I  discharged  one  of  my 
set  speeches  at  him,  pointing  out  that  my 
men  already  had  his  crew  under  hatchways, 
that  his  vessel  was  even  then  being  towed 
out  of  harbor,  and  that,  on  his  accepting 
the  situation  with  a  good  grace,  his  person 
and  private  property  would  be  treated  with 
all  the  respect  due  to  the  representative  of 
a  great  nation  for  which  I  entertained  feel- 
ings of  the  profoundest  admiration  and 
regard  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  It  was 
a  beautiful  speech.  The  Frenchman  at 
once  presented  me  with  his  parole,  in  the 
usual  way,  and,  in  a  reply  of  some  power 
and  pathos,  only  begged  that  I  would 
retire  a  moment  while  he  put  on  his 
trousers.  This  I  gracefully  consented  to 
do,  and  the  incident  ended. 

Two  of  my  boats  were  sunk  by  the  fire 
from  the  forts  on  the  shore,  and  several 
brave  fellows  were  severely  wounded  in  the 
hand-to-hand  struggle  with  the  French 
crew  for  the  possession  of  the  frigate.  But 
the  bo' sun's  admirable  strategy,  and  my 
own  hairbrained  gallantry  in  securing  the 
French  captain  at  the  outset,  had  the  fort- 
unate result  of  keeping  down  the  death- 
rate.  It  was  all  for  the  sake  of  the  Prin- 
cess that  I  had  arranged  so  comparatively 
tame  a  victory.  For  myself,  I  rather  liked 
a  fair  amount  of  blood-letting,  red-hot 
shot,  and  flying  splinters.  But  when  you 
have  girls  about  the  place,  they  have  got 
to  be  considered  to  a  certain  extent. 

There  was  another  supper-party  that 
night,  in  my  cabin,  as  soon  as  we  had  got 
well  out  to  sea;  and  the  French  captain, 
who  was  the  guest  of  the  evening,  was  in 
the  greatest  possible  form.  We  became 
sworn  friends,  and  exchanged  invitations 
to  come  and  stay  at  each  other's  homes, 
and  really  it  was  quite  difficult  to  induce 
him  to  take  his  leave.  But  at  last  he  and 
his  crew  were  bundled  into  their  boats ; 
and  after  I  had  pressed  some  pirate  bullion 
upon  them — delicately,  of  course,  but  in  a 
pleasant  manner  that  admitted  of  no  de- 
nial— the  gallant  fellows  quite  broke  down, 
and  we  parted,  our  bosoms  heaving  with  a 
full  sense  of  each  other's  magnanimity  and 
good-fellowship. 

The  next  day,  which  was  nearly  all  taken 
up  with  shifting  our  quarters  into  the  new 
frigate,  so  honorably  and  easily  acquired, 


was  a  very  pleasant  one,  as  everyone  who 
has  gone  up  in  the  world  and  moved  into 
a  larger  house  will  readily  understand.  At 
last  I  had  grim,  black  guns  all  along  each 
side,  instead  of  a  rotten  brass  carronade ; 
at  last  I  had  a  square-rigged  ship,  with  real 
yards,  and  a  proper  quarter-deck.  In  fact, 
now  that  I  had  soared  as  high  as  could  be 
hoped  in  a  single  voyage,  it  seemed  about 
time  to  go  home  and  cut  a  dash  and  show 
off  a  bit.  The  worst  of  this  ocean-th&atre 
was,  it  held  no  proper  audience.  It  was 
hard,  of  course,  to  rehnquish  all  the  ad- 
ventures that  still  lay  untouched  in  these 
Southern  seas.  Whaling,  for  instance,  had 
not  yet  been  entered  upon  ;  the  joys  of 
exploration,  and  strange  inland  cities  inno- 
cent of  the  white  man,  still  awaited  me ; 
and  the  book  of  wrecks  and  rescues  was 
not  yet  even  opened.  But  I  had  achieved 
a  frigate  and  a  Princess,  and  that  was  not 
so  bad  for  a  beginning,  and  more  than 
enough  to  show  off  with  before  those  dull 
unadventurous  folk  that  continued  on  their 
mill-horse  round  at  home. 

The  voyage  home  was  a  record  one,  so 
far  as  mere  speed  was  concerned,  and  all 
adventures  were  scornfully  left  behind,  as 
we  rattled  along,  for  other  adventurers 
who  had  still  their  laurels  to  win.  Hardly 
later  than  the  noon  of  next  day  we  dropped 
anchor  in  Plymouth  Sound,  and  heard  the 
intoxicating  clamor  of  bells,  the  roar  of 
artillery,  and  the  hoarse  cheers  of  an  ex- 
cited populace  surging  down  to  the  quays, 
that  told  us  we  were  being  appreciated  at 
something  like  our  true  merits.  The  Lord 
Mayor  was  waiting  there  to  receive  us,  and 
with  him  several  Admirals  of  the  Fleet,  as 
we  walked  down  the  lane  of  pushing,  en- 
thusiastic Devonians,  the  Princess  and  I, 
and  our  war-worn,  weather-beaten,  spoil- 
laden  crew.  Everybody  was  very  nice  about 
the  French  frigate,  and  the  pirate  booty, 
and  the  scars  still  fresh  on  our  young  limbs; 
yet  I  think  what  I  liked  best  of  all  was,  that" 
they  all  pronounced  the  Princess  to  be  a 
duck,  and  a  peerless,  brown-haired  darling, 
and  a  true  mate  for  a  hero,  and  of  the  right 
Princess-breed. 

The  air  was  thick  with  invitations  and 
with  the  smell  of  civic  banquets  in  a  for- 
ward stage  ;  but  I  sternly  waved  all  fes- 
tivities aside.  The  coaches-and-four  I  had 
ordered  immediately  on  arriving  were 
blocking  the  whole  of  the  High  Street; 
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tilt*  champing  of  bits  and  the  pawing  of 
gravel  summoned  us  to  take  our  seats  and 
be  off,  to  where  the  real  i)erformance 
awaited  us,  compared  with  which  all  this 
was  but  an  interlude.  1  })laced  the  Prin- 
cess in  the  most  highly  gilded  coach  of  the 
lot,  and  mounted  t(j  my  place  at  her  side ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  crew  scrambled  on  board 
of  the  others  as  best  they  might.  The 
whips  iTacked  and  the  crowd  scattered 
and  cheered  as  we  broke  into  a  gallop 
for  home.     The  noisy  bells  burst  into  a 

farewell  peal 

Yes,  that  was    undoubtedly   the  usual 
bell  for  school-room  tea.     And  high  time 


too,  1  thought,  as  1  tumbled  out  of  the  luith, 
which  was  beginning  to  feel  very  hard  to 
the  projecting  portions  of  my  frame-work. 
As  1  trotted  downstairs,  hungrier  even 
than  usual,  I  heard  the  opening  of  the 
front-door  and  the  departing  voices  of  our 
angular  elderly  visitors  as  they  made  their 
way  down  the  walk.  Man  was  still  catch- 
ing it,  apparently — Man  was  getting  it  hot. 
And  much  xMaii  cared  !  The  seas  were  his, 
and  their  islands  ;  he  had  his  frigates  for 
the  taking,  hispirates  and  their  hoards  for  an 
unregarded  cutlass-stroke  or  two  ;  and  there 
were  Princesses  in  plenty  waiting  f(jr  him 
somewhere — Princesses  of  the  right  sort. 


SENESCIMUS 

By  Arthur  Colton 

Tempora  labuntur  tacitisque  senescimus  annis. 

"Time  glides  away  and   we  grow  old 
By  jirocess  of  the  silent   years," 
More  fain  the  busy  hands  to  fold, 
More  quiet  when  a  tale  is  told 
Where  death  ajjpears. 


It  is  not  that  the  feet  would  shrink 

From  that  dark  river,  lapping,  cold, 
And  hid  with  mists  from  brink  to  brink. 
Only  one  likes  to  sit  and  think. 
As  one  grows  old. 


JOHN    PAUL   JONES    IN    THE    REVOLUTION 

By   Captain  A.  T.   Mahan,    U.  S.  N. 
SECOND    PAPER 


N  the  14th  of  August 
Jones's  squadron  sailed 
a  second  time  from 
Groix  Roads,  for  the 
cruise  since  so  celebrate 
ed.  Besides  the  five  ves- 
sels under  the  American 
flag — the  Bonhomme  Richard,  Alliance, 
Pallas,  Vengeance,  and  Cerf — it  was  joined 
now  by  two  French  privateers.  On  the 
23d,  having  taken  two  prizes  on  the  way,  it 
sighted  Cape  Clear  and  the  southwest  coast 
of  Ireland.  That  afternoon,  the  Bonhomme 
Richard  being  close  inshore  and  becalmed, 
with  the  flood  tide  setting  her  into  a  dan- 
gerous bay,  the  barge  was  sent  ahead  to 
tow  her  out;  the  ordinary  boats  being  then 
in  chase  of  a  strange  sail.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  these  conditions,  the  men  in  the 
barge  cut  the  tow-rope  and  pulled  to  the 
shore.  They  were  at  once  followed  by 
another  boat  with  an  officer — the  master — ■ 
and  four  marines;  but  the  chase  leading  far, 
and  a  fog  setting  in,  both  pursuers  and  pur- 
sued were  lost  to  the  ship,  and  landed  in 
Ireland.  Jones  was  thus  deprived  of  two 
officers  and  twenty-four  men;  probably, 
from  the  circumstances,  among  the  most 
enterprising  and  capable.  The  incident  led 
to  a  stormy  interview  between  Jones  and 
Landais,  in  which  the  latter  took  occasion, 
not  only  to  blame  his  superior,  but  to  assert 
his  own  right  to  independence  of  action,  as 
**the  only  American  in  the  squadron."  It 
seems  a  pity  that  Jones  did  not  at  once  put 
him  under  arrest,  and  send  his  capable  first 
lieutenant,  Dale,  to  command  the  Alliance; 
but  he  was  hampered  by  the  "  Concordat," 
short  also  of  officers  of  mature  years,  and 
had  besides  just  lost  the  master.  Poor  as 
she  was,  the  Bonhomme  Richard  was  the 
efficient  backbone  of  the  squadron,  under 
his  own  sure  control,  and  therefore  not  to 
be  weakened;  but  the  whole  affair,  from 
first  to  last,  serves  to  illustrate  the  radical 
nature  of  the  difficulties  Jones  had  to  con- 
tend against,  and  thereby  to  exhibit  his 


personal  ascendancy  of  character,  which 
wrung  success  out  of  conditions  that  would 
not  have  been  experienced  by  the  com- 
mander of  a  more  regular  force. 

On  this  occasion  Landais  showed  also 
the  petulant  timidity  of  temperament,  which 
probably  was  the  real  cause  of  his  misera- 
ble conduct  in  the  time  of  action.  If  they 
"  continued  in  that  station  three  days 
longer,"  he  complained,  "the  squadron 
would  be  taken."  This  was  not  his  respon- 
sibility, but  that  of  Jones;  and  the  latter  in- 
tended to  remain  there  for  a  week  or  ten 
days,  because  favorably  placed  for  inter- 
cepting the  enemy's  trade.  Nevertheless, 
two  days  later,  on  the  evening  of  the  26th 
of  August,  a  southwest  gale  coming  on,  he 
quitted  the  place  and  proceeded  north- 
ward. In  this,  "  I  declare,"  he  said  in  his 
official  report,  "  that  I  did  not  follow  my 
own  judgment,  but  was  led  by  the  assertion 
of  Captain  Landais."  "  To  his  fears  and 
remonstrances  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,"  he 
wrote  again,  two  months  afterward,  "  is 
owing  the  escape  of  eight  East  India  ships 
that  arrived  at  Limerick  three  days  after  I 
had  gratified  him  by  leaving  sight  of  the  en- 
trance of  that  harbor."  In  measure,  how- 
ever, Jones  here  condemns  himself;  and 
an  admission  of  his  a  few  weeks  later,  in 
reference  to  a  particular  project,  not  speci- 
fied, reveals  a  strain  of  weakness  in  his 
motives.  "  Nothing  prevented  me  from 
pursuing  my  designs  but  the  reproach  that 
would  have  been  cast  upon  my  character  as 
a  man  of  prudence,  had  the  enterprise  mis- 
carried. It  would  have  been  said,  *  Was 
he  not  forewarned  by  Captain  Cottineau 
and  others?  '  "  The  subordination  of  pub- 
lic enterprise  to  considerations  of  personal 
consequences,  even  to  reputation,  is  a  de- 
clension from  the  noblest  standard  in  a 
public  man.  Not  hfe  only,  but  personal 
credit,  is  to  be  freely  risked  for  the  attain- 
ment of  public  ends. 

At  or  about  the  time  of  the  gale  of  the 
26th,   the  two    privateers    and   the    Cerf 
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parted  company  and  never  rejoined.  '1  lie 
diminished  squadron  proceeded  north  on 
its  appointed  course,  and  for  the  appointed 
rendezvous.  On  the  4th  of  Sei>tember  it 
passed  Fair  Isle,  between  the  Orkneys  and 
the  Shetlands,  and  entered  the  North  Sea. 
Nothing  of  particular  interest  occurred,  be- 
yond the  capture  of  i)rizes  and  renewed 


instances  of  insubordination  by  Landais, 
who.  afterdisai)pearingonceor  twice,  part- 
ed company  on  the  night  of  September 
6th.  and  did  not  rejoin  until  the  morning 
of  tlie  23d.  On  the  i3tli  the  Cheviot  Hills, 
between  Scotland  and  England,  were  sight- 
ed. Being  now  otT  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
Jones  projectetl  entering  it.  to  seize  the 
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shipping  at  Leith  and  lay  the  town  under 
contribution.  The  wind  being  favorable, 
he  would,  if  alone,  have  proceeded  at  once 
to  do  so  ;  but  having  the  Pallas  and  Venge- 
ance in  sight,  he  felt  compelled  to  concen- 
trate his  force  for  the  enterprise.  Time  was 
lost  in  recalling  them,  and  more  in  coun- 
cil, "  in  pointed  remarks  and  sage  delibera- 
tion." "  I  do  not  think,"  Jones  wrote  to 
Lafayette,  "  that  the  desire  of  glory  was 
the  uppermost  sentiment  in  the  breast  of 
any  captain  under  my  command,  at  the 
time  we  left  L'Orient."  Next  day,  the  1 5th, 
the  wind  came  contrary.  The  three  vessels 
nevertheless  continued  to  beat  in  until  the 
morning  of  the  17th,  when,  being  nearly 
within  cannon-shot  of  the  town,  the  wind 
increased  to  a  gale,  and  forced  them  out. 
The  attempt  was  then  abandoned,  and  the 
squadron  steered  south. 

Jones  was  now  in  a  situation  that  inter- 
cepted the  colliers  between  London  and 
North  Britain,  upon  which  the  capital  de- 
pended for  its  coal  supplies.  Several  of 
these  were  destroyed;  and  he  was  also 
favorably  placed  for  menacing  the  Baltic 
trade.  At  the  same  time  the  position  was 
one  of  great  danger,  for  the  alarm  had  been 
given,  and  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  the 
Admiralty  would  speedily  concentrate  in 
that  quarter  a  greatly  superior  force.  It  was 
now  Captain  Cottineau,  of  the  Pallas,  who 
urged  an  instant  departure,  and  J  ones  heard 
afterward  that  he  had  announced  his  in- 
tention of  leaving  the  coast,  if  the  Richard, 
which  had  dropped  out  of  sight  while  re- 
pairing a  topmast,  did  not  join  next  day. 
It  was  Jones's  good  fortune  that  the  op- 
portunity of  his  life  was  already  hastening 
across  the  North  Sea,  and  now  close  at 
hand ;  it  was  his  merit  that  he  seized  it, 
and  immortalized  his  name. 

On  the  2 1  St  of  September  the  three 
vessels  were  off  Flamborough  Head,  a  bold 
promontory  and  natural  landmark,  jutting 
far  into  the  sea  from  the  eastern  coast  of 
England,  which  here  trends  north-north- 
west and  south-southeast.  As  such  a  pro- 
jecting point  necessarily  forces  coasters  off 
their  direct  course,  they  always  tend  to  pass 
close  to  it,  and  it  is  therefore  a  specially 
good  position  for  a  commerce-destroyer. 
Immediately  south  of  the  Head  is  Brid- 
lington Bay,  and  thirty  miles  farther  on 
Spurn  Head,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber. 
Twenty  miles  to  the  northward  of  Flam- 


borough  Head  lies  the  town  of  Scarbor- 
ough, also  on  the  coast.  An  extract  here 
from  Jones's  report  of  his  proceedings  will 
convey  an  idea  of  the  injury  threatened  to 
British  trade.  Having  "  taken  and  sunk 
a  brigantine  collier  belonging  to  Scar- 
borough, a  fleet  appeared  to  the  southward; 
it  was  so  late  that  day  that  I  could  not 
come  up  with  the  fleet  before  night ;  at 
length,  however,  I  got  so  near  one  of  them 
as  to  force  her  to  run  ashore,  between 
Flamborough  Head  and  the  Spurn.  Soon 
after  I  took  another,  a  brigantine  from  Hol- 
land, belonging  to  Sunderland ;  and  at  day- 
light next  morning  (September  2  2d),  seeing 
a  fleet  steering  toward  me  from  the  Spurn, 
I  imagined  them  to  be  a  convoy,  bound 
from  London  for  Leith,  which  had  been  for 
some  time  expected.  They  had  not,  how- 
ever, courage  to  come  on,  but  kept  back, 
except  one  which  seemed  to  be  armed,  and 
that  one  also  kept  to  windward  [the  wind 
was  southwest]  very  near  the  land,  and  on 
the  edge  of  dangerous  shoals  which  I  could 
not  with  safety  approach."  This  fleet  put 
back,  notwithstanding  that  Jones  hoisted 
a  British  private  signal,  obtained  from  a 
pilot  who  had  taken  the  Richard  for  a 
British  ship.  He  then  steered  north  to 
rejoin  the  Pallas,  which  had  been  cruising 
in  that  quarter,  and  at  3  a.m.  of  the  23d 
found  her,  in  company  with  the  long 
missing  Alliance. 

At  dawn  the  business  of  overhauling 
passing  vessels  was  resumed,  but  the  day 
was  to  close  upon  a  more  stirring  scene. 
Having  just  chased  a  brigantine  to  wind- 
ward [southwest],  a  large  ship  was  seen, 
about  noon,  rounding  Flamborough  Head 
from  the  north.  Jones  then  sent  a  boat  in 
pursuit  of  the  brigantine,  and  turned  the 
Richard's  bows  toward  the  new-comer. 
While  standing  this  way  a  fleet  of  forty-one 
sail  appeared  off  the  Head,  bearing  north- 
northeast  from  the  Richard,  which  there- 
fore evidently  was  close  in  shore.  The  sin- 
gle ship  had  now  anchored  in  BridHngton 
Bay;  but  Jones  forsook  this  smaller  prey 
for  the  larger,  and,  making  signal  for  a 
general  chase,  stood  toward  the  fleet. 

The  latter  was  a  body  of  merchantmen 
from  the  Baltic,  under  convoy  of  the  Sera- 
pis,  44-gun  ship.  Captain  Richard  Pear- 
son, and  of  the  Countess  of  Scarborough,  a 
vessel  of  twenty  guns.  At  four  o'clock 
that  morning,  being   then   close  in   with 
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Sciirborough,  Pearson  had  been  informed 
by  a  boat  from  shore  that  a  hostile  sijuad- 
ron  was  on  tlie  coast.  He  imniecliately  sig- 
nalled the  convoy  to  bear  down  under  his 
lee — that  is,  to  get  north  of  him,  tlie  wind 
being  south-southwest — and  allow  him  to 
be  between  them  and  the  enemy  ;  but  they, 
"behaving,"  to  use  Nelson's  words  about 
a  IJaltic  convoy  two  ye:irs  later,  "  shame- 
fully ill,  as  all  convoys  that  ever  1  saw  did," 
replied  by  making  all  sail  and  standing  on 
southeast,  to  double  the  Head.  At  noon, 
however,  they  got  sight  of  the  American 
vessels.  "  They  then  tacked, "  wrote  Pear- 
son, "  and  made  the  best  of  their  way  un- 
der the  shore  for  Scarborough,  etc.,  letting 
fly  their  topgallant-sheets,  and  firing  guns," 
in  token  of  danger.  The  Serapis  contin- 
ued southeast  until  4  p.m.,  when  she  had 
Jones's  ships  in  plain  sight  from  the  deck. 
Being  now  far  enough  to  windward  to  be 
sure  of  covering  his  charge,  Pearson  hove- 
to  (stopped)  to  allow  the  Scarborough  to 
come  up  from  the  northward,  while  Jones 
continued  to  approach  from  the  south.  At 
5.30  P.M.  the  Scarborough  had  joined,  and 
at  six  o'clock  the  Serapis  went  about  and 
steered  west,  on  the  wind  on  the  port  tack, 
"  in  order  to  keep  our  ground  better  between 
the  enemy's  ships  and  the  convoy."  She 
was  on  this  course  when  the  action  opened, 
the  Scarborough  following  at  a  little  dis- 
tance in  her  wake.  As  the  United  States 
ships  kept  their  bows  "end-on"  toward 
him,  Pearson  was  unable  to  count  their 
guns,  or  to  estimate  their  force  accurately. 

The  detailed  description  of  the  Bon- 
homme  Richard  has  been  deferred  to  this 
point,  in  order  to  present  her  in  close  con- 
nection with  her  adversar)'  and  her  battle. 
As  before  said,  she  was  an  old  Indiaman, 
with  exceedingly  high  poop.  Her  principal 
battery  was  composed  of  twenty-eight  12- 
pounders  on  a  single  deck,  fourteen  on  each 
sitle.  On  the  deck  above  these  were  eight 
9-I)ounders.  This  was  her  pniper  force, 
and  actually  that  with  which  she  fought; 
but  to  increase  it,  as  far  as  he  could,  Jones 
had  cut  three  ports  aft,  on  each  side,  near 
the  water-line,  on  the  deck  below  the  prin- 
cipal batter\\  In  these  ports  were  mounted 
six  1 8-pounders.  The  ship  had  therefore  in 
all  42  guns,  2  1  on  a  side,  wliich  discharged 
a  total  weight  of  258  pounds. 

The  Serapis  was  classed  as  a  44-gun  ship 
on   two   decks;    that  is,   on   two   coicred 


decks.  On  the  lower  gun-deck  she  had 
twenty  1 8-pounders ;  on  the  deck  above  it, 
the  upper  gun-deck,  twenty  9-pounders  ; 
and  on  the  uncovered  deck  above  that,  ten 
6-pounders.  Total,  50  guns,  25  on  a  side, 
throwing  together  300  i)ounds.  The  mere 
total  weight  of  a  single  broadside  is  n(Jt  the 
only  factor  to  be  considered  ;  the  penetra- 
tion p{jwer  of  i8-pounder  guns  being  sin- 
gly much  greater  than  that  of  i  2-i)oun(lers. 

Jones  had  ordered  his  vessels  to  form 
hne,  for  mutual  support ;  but  Landais, 
whose  post  was  astern  of  the  Richard,  stood 
on  disregardfully  with  his  greater  speed,  un- 
til he  could  make  out  the  force  of  the  strang- 
er. Then  he  hauled  up,  out  of  gunshot  to 
windward,  and  so  remained  until  after  the 
battle  began.  He  had  already  hailed  Cap- 
tain Cottineau  of  the  Pallas,  saying  that 
if  the  enemy  had  a  ship  of  more  than  fifty 
guns  tliere  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  run 
away  ;  the  particular  demerit  of  which  re- 
mark is  not  so  much  in  the  oi)inion  itself, 
as  in  the  fretful,  unofficerlike  insubordi- 
nation, which  alone  could  have  induced  a 
junior  to  utter  such  an  opinion  in  the  hear- 
ing of  two  ships'  companies.*  The  c|ues- 
tion  of  running  was  not  for  his  decision, 
but  for  Jones. 

Although  steering  nearly  before  the 
wind,  the  Richard  was  so  slow  that  she 
ditl  not  come  within  range  until  7  p.m., 
when,  it  being  already  after  dark,  she 
rounded-to — /.<f.,  turned  her  side  to  the 
wind,  parallel  to  her  opponent — on  the 
port  bow  f  of  tlie  Serapis,  within  pistol- 
shot  (see  Plan  on  page  208,  i).  Pear- 
son's delay  to  fire  during  the  critical  last 
moments  of  approach  may  probably  have 
been  due  to  a  lingering  doubt  as  to  the 
stranger's  character.  He  now  hailed  : 
"  What  ship  is  that?  "  The  answer  was 
understood  by  him  to  be :  "  The  Princess 
Royal  ;  "  but  a  sliot  soon  following,  the 
antagonists  exchanged  broadsides,  and  the 
batde  began.  Two  of  the  three  1 8-j)ound- 
ers  on  that  side  of  the  Richard  burst  at  the 
first  volley,  killing  and  wounding  most  of 
their    people,   ami    blowing  up   die   deck 

(*  Contrast  Mam-at's  fine  c\\- 
mcnt  of  |)cril :    "  I   saw  by  His 

liculcnant  did  not  a^rcc  with  tin.   .  .., -      ■-     ■-> 

go<,«l  an  officer  to  s.'»y  so  at  sinh  an  instant,  "j 

I  The  bow  is  the  forward  end  of  a  ship,  whirh  strirtly  has 
of  course  but  one  bow;   but  at  sea  it  i- 
of  an  object  which  in   a  general  way 

what  t  '   .  as  being  on  the  slat.'  ..iiw  <i    c'li    .-•-. 

P'or  a  -  tion  astern  the  phrase  is,  on  the  starboard, 

or  p<jrt, 
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above.  Only  eight  1 8-pound  shot  were 
fired  by  her  during  the  engagement.  After 
each  ship  had  discharged  two  or  three  times 
the  guns  of  the  batteries  engaged  —  the 
port,  or  left  hand  one  of  the  Serapis,  and 
the  starboard  of  the  Richard — Jones  threw 
his  -sails  aback,  that  the  Richard  might 
drop  slowly  astern.  (2)  As  the  Serapis  was 
advancing,  this  caused  the  American  ship 


force  on  one  part  of  the  long  line  the  en- 
emy has  to  defend  ;  or  else,  lying  across 
her  opponent's  bows,  where  the  raking 
fire  of  her  guns,  and  the  other's  power- 
lessness  to  reply,  support  her  boarders. 
After  a  ship  has  been  well  whipped,  she 
can  be  boarded  with  less  caution. 

Jones  ascribed  this  failure,  and  others 
to  which  he  alludes,  to  the  unmanageable- 


PLAN,  Stowin*  Mancenvres  of  Bonhomiae  Richard  £uid  Serapis, 
September  23,1779;  Showing  also  course  and  conduct o£AIIiaiice. 

4ftl    Serapis 
CRD    Bonhomme  Richard 
A,  AUiance,  C,  Coimless  of  Scarborough,  P.  Pallas 
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to  pass  along  the  side  of  her  opponent,  at 
a  distance  of  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet, 
both  firing  continuously.  Jones's  object 
was  to  get  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the  Sera- 
pis, so  that,  by  filling  his  sails  again,  he 
could  come  up  on  her,  and  by  using  the 
helm  run  alongside,  rush  his  men  on  her 
decks,  and  carry  her  by  a  charge.  Being 
of  inferior  battery  force,  but  with  an  un- 
usual number  of  soldiers,  close  fighting, 
hand  to  hand  if  possible,  was  imperative. 
The  same  attempt  could  have  been  made 
from  his  first  position,  by  crossing  the 
bows  of  the  Serapis,  but  was  less  certain. 
Accordingly,  when  he  found  himself  a  little 
astern,  he  again  went  ahead,  (3)  and  ran 
on  board  "  upon  the  Serapis's  weather- 
quarter  " — to  use  Pearson's  words  ;  or,  as 
the  American  lieutenant,  Dale,  says,  ran  her 
bows  into  the  stern  of  the  Serapis.  (4)  The 
attempt  to  board  from  such  a  position 
was  too  disadvantageous,  and  was  easily 
checked  by  the  IJritish.  To  board  suc- 
cessfully, numbers  being  still  nearly  equal, 
the  attacking  ship  should  either  be  along- 
side,   able  thereby  to   throw  her  men   in 


ness  of  the  Richard,  cumbersome  at  best, 
and  now  with  rigging  shot  away.  Her  sails 
being  again  backed,  she  dropped  clear,  (5) 
filled  once  more,  and  stood  ahead,  still  for 
the  port  side  of  the  enemy.  Pearson  on 
his  part,  fearing  to  be  raked  from  astern, 
now  threw  his  sails  aback,  to  come  once 
more  abreast  of  the  Richard.  Thus,  one 
moving  slowly  forward  and  the  other  back- 
ward, (6)  the  American  ship  drew  again 
ahead.  As  she  did  so,  her  helm  was  put 
over,  and  the  Richard  crossed  the  bow  of 
the  Serapis,  from  left  to  right  (6,  7).  Jones's 
intention,  to  use  his  own  words,  was  "  to  lay 
the  Bonhomme  Richard  athwart  the  en- 
emy's bow;"  that  is,  to  place  her  in  such 
wise  that,  when  the  collision  occurred,  the 
bow  of  the  Serapis  would  be  at  the  middle 
of  the  Richard's  length,  the  two  perpen- 
dicular to  each  other.  In  this  case  the 
American  guns  would  fire  from  end  to  end 
of  the  British  ship,  which  could  not  then 
reply.  Here  again  he  was  partially  foiled, 
because  the  Richard,  owing  to  her  braces 
being  shot  away,  did  not  work  promptly ; 
and  partly,  perhaps,  because  he  did  not 
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clearly  perceive  that  the  Serapis  was  goin^' 
astern.  Instead,  therefore,  of  touching  at 
mid-length  near  the  mainmast,  the  Rich- 
ard, as  she  fell  on  board  the  Serapis,  caught 
the  jib-boom  of  the  latter  in  her  own  mizzen- 
rigging.  (7)  Then  the  wind,  pressing oix  the 
sails  of  the  Serapis  as  she  was  held  fast  for- 
ward, turned  her  stern  round  to  the  right, 
and  the  vessels  swung  alongside,  the  bow 
of  the  Serapis  abreast  the  stern  of  the 
Richard,  the  starboard  sitles  of  the  two 
touching  nearly  throughout  their  length. 

As  Jones  wished  such  close  action,  he 
at  once  busied  himself  lashing  the  ships 
together.  Pearson,  on  the  contrary,  hav- 
ing much  the  heavier  guns,  wanted  to  get 
away,  to  regain  that  great  advantage.  He 
therefore  let  go  an  anchor  from  the  port 
side — opposite  from  the  Richard — trusting 
that,  the  Serapis  being  thereby  held  fast, 
the  American  vessel  would  be  wrenched 
away  before  realizing  the  situation.  Here, 
however,  he  was  the  one  deceived.  The 
two  vessels,  riding  to  the  one  anchor,  swung 
together  to  the  tide,  an  indication  of  the 
slackness  of  the  wind.  (8)  As  the  tidal  cur- 
rent was  then  setting  to  the  northward, 
toward  Scarborough,  the  bow  of  the  Ser- 
apis and  the  stern  of  the  Richard  pointed 
to  the  southward ;  a  condition  necessary  to 
be  noted,  to  comprehend  the  subsecjuent 
movements  of  the  Alliance. -J^ 

It  was  now  eight  o'clock.  Hencefor- 
ward— to  use  Nelson's  words  about  his 
own  most  desperate  action — "  there  was 

*  The  account  given  of  the  manoeuvres  of  the  combat, 
before  the  ships  were  lashed  toRether,  afjrces  in  the  main 
with  that  (>(  C'apt.Tin  Mackenzie,  rejecting  Cooper's  version 
where  the  two  varv.  A  discussion  at  length  of  the  points 
in  dispute  is  out  of  place  here;  but  as  the  writer,  in  believ- 
ing  that  the  Serapis  never  was  on  the  port  side  of  the  Rich- 
ard, differs  b<jth  from  Mackenzie  and  Cooper,  his  reasons 
will  be  stated.  First,  .Article  19,  of  the  charges  against 
Landais,  says,  "  As  the  most  dangerous  shots  wliich  the  l!on- 
homme  Richaril  received  under  water  were  under  the  lar- 
board (port)  bow  and  Quarter,  they  must  have  come  from 
the  MUance ;  yor /At  Srnt^/s  irtis  oh  t/ir  othfr  side."  As 
Landais's  honor,  if  not  his  life,  was  at  stake  in  these  charges, 
it  is  not  t<i  l)e  supposed  that  six  >!V  -  '  ies  two  French 
Marine  officers  >,  four  of  whom  w  ■  y  well  situ;i!'-ii 

for  seeing,  would  have  made  thi^  •,  if  the  Serapis 

had  at  anytime  been  in  jv>sition  to  hrc  those  shots.  Again, 
the  fact  that  the  Serapis  had  to  blow  off  her  lower  ports, 
when  hi-r  starboard  baitcr>-  came  into  ai  ti  -n,  is  corrolv)ra- 
tive.  thotiuh  n^'t  alone  cnx  lusi\e,  that  she  had  not  been 
on  the  Richards  port  side,  to  use  her  own  starl>iard  guns, 
while  b<ith  were  heading  in  the  same  general  direction.  It 
is  to  be  added  that  Nathaniel  Fanning,  midshipman  of 
the  main-top,  stated  afterward  that  the  Serapis  raked  the 
Richard  several  times.  Jones  implies  the  same  in  his  re- 
port, which  unfortunately  lacks  fulness.  Pearson,  on  the 
contrary',  who  is  extremely  explicit,  makes  no  such  claim, 
though  it  would  have  been  to  his  credit.  If  this  actually 
happened,  it  would  not  necessarilv  follf)w  that  the  Serapis 
got  on  the  Richard's  port  side.  Manning's  narrative  Ial>>r» 
under  the  <!       '  -•  of  being  published  twenty-seven 

years  after  :  1  i8o<S);   whereas    he  signed  .\rticlc 

19  only  a  m  .:.: 


no  man(EUvring,  there  was  only  downright 
fighting  ;  "  and  great  as  was  Jones's  un- 
([uestionable  merit  as  a  handler  of  shi|)S,  it 
was  downright  fighting  endurance,  of  the 
most  extreme  and    individual    character, 
that  won  this  battle.      When  thus  in  con- 
tact, the  su[>eriority  of  the   British  eigh- 
teens  over  the  American  twelves,  though 
less  than  at  a  distance,  was  still  great ;  but  a 
far  heavier  dis{)arity  lay  in  the  fabrics  of  the 
two  enemies.  The  Richard  was  a  very  old 
ship,  rotten,  never  meant  for  naval  use  ;  the 
Serapis  was  new,  on  her  first  commission. 
'I'he  fight  hitherto  having  engaged  the  port 
guns  of    the  latter,  the    starboard    lower 
gun-ports  were  still  closed,  and   from  the 
ships'  t(juching  could  not  be  opened.  'I'hey 
were    therefore  blown   off,  and  the  fight 
went  on.      "  A  novelty  in  naval  combats 
was  now  presented  to  many  witnesses,  but 
to  few  admirers,"  quaintly  wrote  Lieuten- 
ant  Dale,  who  was  in   the  midst  of  the 
scene  below  decks.     "  The  rammers  were 
run  into  the  respective  ships  to  enable  the 
men  to  load  ; "  that  is,  the  staves  of  the 
rammers  of  one  ship  entered  the  ports  of 
the  other  as  tliti  guns  were  being  loaded. 
"  We  became  so  close  fore  and  aft,"  re- 
ported Pearson,  "that  the  muzzles  of  our 
guns  touched  each    other's   sides ; "   and 
even  so,  by  the  testimony  of  the  lieuten- 
ant on  the  lower  gun-deck  of  the  Serapis, 
her  guns  could  not  be  fully  run  out.  owing 
to  the  nearness  of  the  vessels. 

The  gradual  process  of  demolition  on 
board  the  Richard  has  not  been  traced, 
but  the  total  result  has  been  recorded. 
"  With  respect  to  the  situation  of  the  Hon- 
homme  Rit  hartl,"  says  Jones's  report, 
*'  the  rudder  was  cut  entirely  off  the  stern 
frame,  and  the  transoms  were  almost  en- 
tirely cut  away.  The  timbers  by  the  lower 
deck  especially,  from  the  mainmast  to  the 
stern,  being  greatly  decayed  with  age,  were 
mangled  bevond  my  powerof  description." 
"  On  mv  going  on  board  the  Honhomme 
Richard,"  wrote  Pearson,  "  I  found  her  to 
be  in  the  greatest  distress ;  her  counters 
and  (]uarters  entirely  drove  in,  and  tl^e 
whole  of  her  lower-deck  guns  dismounted  ; 
she  was  al.so  on  fire  in  two  places,  and  six 
or  seven  feet  of  water  in  her  hold."  In 
short,  the  two  sides  of  the  Rit  hard,  from 
the  mainmast  aft,  were  practically  gone. 
She  had  also  several  shot-holes  below  wa- 
ter, and  Jones  states  that  toward  the  end  of 
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the  battle  the  shot  of  the  Serapis  ranged 
over  her  lower  decks,  and  passed  to  the  sea 
beyond,  meeting  no  side  to  resist  them. 

The  decisive  factor  in  this  really  tre- 
mendous exhibition  of  human  energy  and 
fury,  was  that  the  Richard,  hopelessly 
overpowered  in  the  battery,  had  superior 
force  above  decks  and  aloft — in  the  tops. 
This  reproduced  essentially  the  conditions 
of  the  famous  duel  between  the  Victory 
and  the  Redoutable,  in  which  Nelson  fell. 
Jones  states  expressly  that  "  the  battery 
of  i2-pounders,  on  which  I  placed  my 
main  dependence,  was  entirely  silenced  ; 
not  one  of  the  heavier  cannon  was  fired 
during  the  rest  of  the  action."  It  seems 
difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  the  tenor  of 
Dale's  account,  but  the  latter  is  not  ab- 
solutely explicit  on  the  point.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  Serapis' s  gunners  must 
in  great  measure  have  kept  those  of  the 
Richard  under,  and  the  fact  accounts  for 
their  unremitting  fire.  Her  lower  guns,  by 
the  evidence  of  their  officer,  fired  two  shot 
at  each  discharge.  "  I  had  only  two  pieces, 
9-pounders,"  continues  Jones,  "on  the 
quarter-deck,  that  were  not  silenced."  The 
officer  in  charge  of  them  being  desperately 
wounded,  Jones  had  to  take  his  place.  One 
deck  officer  had  been  lost  off  Ireland ;  and 
the  one  sent  away  that  morning  had,  to  his 
discredit,  failefd  to  return.  One  lieutenant, 
one  sailing-master,  and  a  lot  of  raw  mid- 
shipmen, constituted  Jones's  sea-officers 
on  this  occasion,  which  again  illustrates 
his  personal  force.  One  more  9-pounder 
was  with  difficulty  brought  over  from  the 
other  side  of  the  deck,  and  these  three  guns 
maintained  the  fight ;  mightily  seconded, 
however,  by  the  musketry  from  the  tops. 
One  of  the  three  was  aimed  continuously, 
with  double-headed  shot,  against  the  main- 
mast of  the  Serapis,  which  broke  short  off  at 
the  deck,  and  fell,  just  as  that  ship  struck. 
The  other  two  were  directed  to  clearing  the 
enemy's  deck,  in  which  was  the  one  re- 
maining chance  of  victory.  "  The  enemy 
were  unable  to  stand  the  deck,"  reported 
Jones,  "  but  the  fire  of  their  cannon  was 
incessant;  "  and  the  British  on  the  gun- 
decks  probably  did  not  realize  at  all  any 
possibility  of  defeat  from  their  silent  op- 
ponent. 

Under  these  conditions  the  fight  went  on. 
The  Richard  was  already  leaking  heavily 
when  the  ships  came  together,  and  one  of 


the  pumps  also  had  been  shot  away.  The 
carpenter,  finding  the  water  gaining,  ex- 
pressed the  fear,  somewhere  between  nine 
and  ten  o'clock,  that  the  ship  would  sink; 
and  one  of  the  under-officers,  a  gunner, 
becoming  frightened,  ran  to  the  flagstaff 
to  haul  down  the  colors.  Fortunately,  the 
staff  had  already  been  shot  away,  so  that 
he  was  reduced  to  shouting  for  quarter. 
This  cry  Pearson  heard,  and  called  to 
know  whether  his  opponent  had  struck. 
Receiving  no  answer,  for  Jones  had  hurled 
his  boarding-pistols  at  the  clamorer's  head, 
breaking  his  skull  and  silencing  his  yells, 
he  ordered  his  men  to  board;  but  as  they 
attempted  to  do  so,  they  found  a  superior 
force  gathered  to  oppose  them,  and  retired. 
By  this  time,  indeed,  Jones  had  established 
his  predominance  above  decks;  the  British 
seamen  having  been  so  driven  out  of  their 
own  tops  that  the  Americans  went  back 
and  forth  to  them  by  means  of  the  en- 
tangled yards  and  rigging.  Here,  however, 
a  new  trouble  arose.  In  the  midst  of  the 
confusion,  the  panic  of  the  gunner  and  the 
carpenter  reached  the  master-at-arms,  in 
charge  of  the  British  prisoners  on  board, 
between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred 
in  number.  The  Richard  was  on  fire  also 
in  various  places,  "a  scene  dreadful  beyond 
the  reach  of  language,"  says  Jones;  and 
Dale  notes  that  he  had  continually  to  take 
men  from  the  guns  to  extinguish  the  flames, 
at  times  close  to  the  magazine.  Supposing 
the  ship  doomed  to  speedy  destruction,  by 
fire  or  water,  or  both,  the  master-at-arms 
released  the  prisoners,  who  came  swarming 
on  deck;  an  act  of  treachery,  Jones  thought, 
but  this  does  not  necessarily  follow,  and  the 
man,  though  put  in  irons  next  day  for  this 
fault,  was  afterward  employed  again  by 
Jones  in  the  same  capacity.  It  is  a  pre- 
scribed duty  of  a  master-at-anns  to  re- 
lease prisoners  in  a  moment  of  emergency, 
though  to  do  so  on  so  large  a  scale,  without 
express  orders,  on  a  doubtful  rumor,  cer- 
tainly shows  lack  of  head.  Fortunately, 
the  prisoners  also  were  badly  frightened, 
wholly  disorganized,  of  course,  and  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  state  of  things.  Dale  con- 
sequently, with  much  presence  of  mind, 
put  them  to  pumping,  where  they  worked  for 
dear  life,  taking  no  time  to  think  of  aught 
else.  The  Richard's  men  at  the  pumps 
were  thus  enabled  to  join  the  fight.  One 
prisoner,  however,  a  ship  captain,  took  a 
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cooler  look,  and,  it  is  said,  passed  over  to 
the  Serapis  to  tell  Pearson  that  the  Richard 
was  beaten,  if  he  only  held  on. 

Ikit  Pearson  also  had  his  dithculties. 
"  From  eight  to  ten,"  *  he  reports,  "  from 
the  great  (juantity  and  variety  of  combus- 
tible matters  wliich  they  threw  upon  our 
decks,  chains,  and  in  short,  into  every  i)art 
of  the  ship,  we  were  on  fire  no  less  than 
ten  or  twelve  times  in  different  i)arts  of  the 
ship,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
and  exertion  at  times  that  we  were  able  to 
get  it  extinguished."  The  first  lieutenant 
of  the  Serapis  testified  that  the  starboard 
side,  the  one  engaged,  was  all  in  a  blaze, 
including  parts  of  the  rigging.  The  silenc- 
ing of  the  British  above-deck  fire  left  the 
topmen  of  the  Richard  a  comparative  im- 
punity in  throwing  grenades,  which  result- 
ed at  last  in  an  incident  that  definitely 
turned  the  fight.  A  quantity  of  cartridges 
had  been  permitted  to  accumulate  on  the 
Serapis's  lower  decks,  and  upon  one  of 
these  a  hand  grenade  fell.  A  terrific  ex- 
plosion followed,  running  from  cartridge  to 
cartridge,  from  the  mainmast  aft,  blowing 
up  all  the  men  and  ofiicers  there  stationed, 
and  rendering  useless  the  five  after  guns. 
A  number  of  men  jumped  overboard,  prob- 
ably because  their  clothes  were  on  fire; 
among  them  being  the  lieutenant  of  the 
lower  deck,  who  was  badly  scorched. 

Pearson,  who  was  a  gallant  fellow,  con- 
tinued to  fight  for  nearly  an  hour  longer; 
but  a  crew  that  has  suffered  thus  from  an 
internal  catastrophe  experiences  a  loss  of 
confidence,  of  moral  force,  far  greater  than 
those  who,  like  the  Richard's  men,  had 
undergone  only  the  punishment  naturally 
to  be  expected  from  the  external  enemy. 
The  bursting  of  the  i8-pounders,  was,  it 
is  true,  of  a  like  character,  but  narrowly 
localized  ;  it  paralyzed  efficiency  at  the 
particular  point,  but  through  the  rest  of 
the  ship  the  spirit  of  Jones  and  of  Dale 
yet  reigned  unabated.  Under  the  con- 
ditions, the  next  important  incident,  al- 
though it  bore  more  heavily  upon  the 
Richard,  which  was  also  in  far  worse  ma- 
terial condition  than  the  Serapis,  affected 
the  British,  through  their  commander, 
more  than  it  did  the  Americans,  and  de- 
cided   their    submission.      This    was    the 


•  The  report  says  8.30  to  10.30;  but  the  Serapis's  time 
was  a  half  huur  fast  of  the  Richard's,  which  has  been  foU 
lowed. 


final  appearance  of  the  Alliance  upon  the 
scene. 

By  a  weight  of  testimony,  which  cannot 
be  gainsaid,  it  appears   that  shortly  after 
the  two   chief   contestants    grappled,    the 
Alliance  passed  athwart  the  line  on  which 
they  were  lying  anchored,  and  fired  cross- 
bar and  grape-shot  ;  raking  them  at  such 
a  di.stance  that  the  inevitable  scattering 
of  the  projectiles  threw  a  large  projoortion 
into  the  Richard.      Two  men  were  killed, 
and  many  ran  from  their  quarters,  crying, 
"i'he  Alliance  is  manned   with    Englisl> 
men,  and  firing  upon  us."  She  then  sailed 
away,  and  .stood   down   to  the  Countess 
of  Scarborough  and  the  Pallas,  which  were 
lying  some  distance  to  leeward — north  or 
northeast — of  the  Richard  and   Serapis  ; 
the  Scarborough  having  struck  to  her  su- 
perior opponent,  after  an  hour's  engage- 
ment (Plan,  C,  P,  A).    Landais  spoke  the 
Pallas,  and  then  returned  toward  the  other 
vessels.    To  do  this  he  had  to  make  some 
tacks,  both  wind  and  tide  being  contrary. 
At  about  ten  o'clock  he  passed  to  windward 
— southward — of   the  two  ;  crossing  first 
the  bow  of  the  Serapis,  which  lay  to  sea- 
ward, and  then  the  stern  of  the  Richard. 
As    he   drew   upon    the    port — inshore — 
quarter  of  the  latter,  he  fired  a  broadside, 
part  of  which  the  Serapis  may  have  got, 
but  most  of  it  entered  the  Richard  (A').  As 
she  was  approaching,  Jones  had  had  the 
private  signals  shown  on  the  port  side  of 
his  ship  ;  but  it  was,  besides,  bright  moon- 
light,* the  moon  being  at    full,  and  pass- 
ing the  meridian  at  about  eleven,  therefore 
shining  from  behind  the  Alliance  toward 
the  combatants,  in  the  mo.st  favorable  po- 
sition to  distinguish  the  latter,  which  dif- 
fered in  form  and  color.   Despite  all  these 
circumstances,     Landais,     after    running 
along  the  Richard's  port  side  at  some  dis- 
tance, kept  away,  with   the  wind  well   on 
the  quarter,  passed  north  of  tlie  two  vessels, 
across  the  Richard's  bow,  again  at  a  great 
distance  (A*),  and  again  fired  a  broadside, 
which  struck  both  ships. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  very  material  to  the 

[•The  followinfi  facts,  computed  from  the  lunar  data  of 
the  day    f"r   the    mifh'^r.   by  the   kindness  of   the    I'nited 
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sufferer  in  such  a  case,  whether  the  guilty 
party  is  treacherous  or  merely  incapable ; 
the  result  is  the  same.  Jones  and  his 
officers  doubtless  believed  the  worst  of 
Landais's  motives  ;  and  it  may  be  assumed 
that  almost  any  person  who  had  under- 
gone such  an  experience  would  have 
thought  the  same,  especially  in  view  of  his 
previous  record  of  talk  and  action.  As  he 
held  an  American  commission  only,  it  was 
impracticable,  with  the  few  officers  of  rank 
then  in  Europe,  to  bring  him  to  a  court- 
martial  ;  and  the  matter  therefore  was  never 
thoroughly  sifted  by  sworn  evidence  and 
cross-examination  on  both  sides.  In  de- 
fault of  such  decision,  Jones,  by  the  advice 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  caused  a  paper  to 
be  drawn  up,  embodying,  under  twenty- 
five  heads,  the  instances  of  insubordina- 
tion and  incapacity  shown  by  the  captain 
of  the  AlHance  during  this  cruise.  Each 
particular  was  attested  by  a  number  of 
officers  of  the  squadron,  including,  in  sev- 
eral cases,  some  of  Landais's  compatriots. 
It  was  thus  placed  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  man  was  not  only  unfit  by 
temper  and  professional  ability  to  com- 
mand a  ship,  but  that  he  was  also  of  that 
excessive  timidity  which  grows  petulant, 
fractious,  and  querulous  in  the  face  of  dan- 
ger, under  the  strain  of  apprehension. 

To  account  for  his  action  during  the  bat- 
tle, one  is  forced  to  the  alternatives  of  cow- 
ardice or  treachery.  Franklin,  who  was 
now  American  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in 
Paris,  and  who  studied  the  evidence,  wrote 
a  year  later  to  the  officers  of  the  Alliance, 
as  follows  :  "  Although  I  have  declined 
any  judgment  of  his  manoeuvres  in  the 
fight,  I  have  given  it  as  my  opinion  (to 
Congress),  after  examining  the  affair,  that 
it  was  not  at  all  likely,  either  that  he  would 
have  given  orders  to  fire  into  the  Bon- 
homme  Richard,  or  that  his  officers  would 
have  obeyed  such  an  order  had  it  been 
given  them.  Thus  I  have  taken  what  care 
1  could  of  your  honor  in  that  particular." 
To  Landais  himself,  who  was  recalled  to 
Paris  to  give  an  account  of  his  course, 
Franklin  wrote  :  ''  I  consider  you  so  im- 
prudent, so  litigious,  and  quarrelsome  a 
man,  even  with  your  best  friends,  that 
peace  and  good  order,  and  consequently 
the  quiet  and  regular  subordination  so  nec- 
essary to  success,  are,  where  you  preside, 
impossible  ;  these  are  within  my  observa- 


tion and  apprehension  ;  your  military  op- 
erations I  leave  to  more  capable  judges.  If 
I  had  twenty  ships  of  war  in  my  disposi- 
tion, I  should  not  give  one  of  them  to  Cap- 
tain Landais.  The  same  temper  which  ex- 
cluded him  from  the  French  marine  would 
weigh  equally  with  me." 

Landais's  firing  into  the  Bonhomme 
Richard,  in  short,  was  not  due  primarily, 
if  at  all,  to  a  purpose  to  hurt  her,  but  to  ti- 
midity— personal  or  professional,  or  both. 
This  kept  him  out  of  action  for  a  disgrace- 
ful length  of  time,  not  even  engaging  the 
weak  Countess  of  Scarborough ;  and  final- 
ly, when  driven  by  very  shame  to  do  some- 
thing, this  prevented  his  closing  with  the 
Serapis,  so  that  he  could  fire  surely  into  her 
without  endangering  his  consort  ship.  He 
admitted  afterward  that  he  knew  that  the 
grapeshot  he  used  must  scatter ;  that,  in- 
deed, a  novice  at  sea  would  know.  That 
some  of  each  broadside  struck  the  Serapis 
as  well  is  certain,  for  Pearson  in  his  report 
says  :  ' '  She  kept  sailing  round  us  the  whole 
action,  and  raking  us  fore  and  aft,  by  which 
means  she  killed  and  wounded  almost  every 
man  on  the  quarter  and  main  decks."  In 
this  there  certainly  is  exaggeration,  which, 
in  a  man  smarting  under  defeat  by  a  foe 
otherwise  greatly  inferior,  is  pardonable,  or 
at  least  accordant  with  the  usual  self-ex- 
cuses of  worsted  warriors  ;  but  it  places  be- 
yond doubt  the  fact  of  the  Alliance  having 
done  some  damage  to  the  Serapis.  It  must 
be  added  that  Pearson's  report  confirms  in- 
ferentially  the  statement  of  Jones  and  his 
officers  that  the  Alliance  made  two  sepa- 
rate onslaughts ;  one  early  in  the  fight,  one 
much  later,  not  over  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  before  the  Serapis  struck. 

It  is  to  her  last  broadside  that  Pearson 
attributes  his  surrender.  He  did  not  know 
the  character  of  Landais,  nor  understand 
the  fatal  weakness  he  was  showing  ; 
neither  did  he  appreciate  the  condition  of 
the  Richard.  He  saw  only  the  terrible  state 
to  which  his  own  ship  was  reduced,  and 
now  a  fresh  enemy  coming  upon  the  scene. 
"After  lo  P.M.,  the  frigate  coming  across 
our  stern,  and  pouring  her  broadside  into 
us  again,  without  our  being  able  to  bring  a 
gun  to  bear  on  her,  I  found  it  in  vain,  and 
indeed  impracticable  from  the  situation 
we  were  in,  to  stand  out  any  longer  with 
the  least  prospect  of  success.  I  therefore 
struck.     (Our  mainmast  at  the  same  time 
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went  by  the  board.)"  Pearson's  reasons, 
while  they  do  no  cHshonor  to  himself  as  a 
man  of  courage,  who  was  proved  that  day 
fully  eciual  to,  if  not  greater  than,  the  aver- 
age man,  reveal  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween himself  and  his  antagonist — the  ex- 
ceptional man,  of  rare  and  extraordinary 
heroism.  IJad  as  was  the  case  of  the  Sera- 
pis,  that  of  the  Richard  was  far  worse  ;  nor 
can  the  discouragement  attendant  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  Alliance  be  considered 
greater  than  the  combination  of  disasters, 
through  which  Paul  Jones  endured  to  the 
end.  To  use  the  words  of  Cai)tain  A.  S. 
Mackenzie,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
which  the  writer  willingly  adopts  as  his 
own  :  "The  achievement  of  tlie  victory 
was  wholly  and  solely  due  to  the  immov- 
able courage  of  Paul  Jones.  The  Richard 
was  beaten  more  than  once  ;  but  the  spirit 
of  Jones  could  not  be  overcome. 
Pearson  was  a  brave  man  ;  but,  had  he 
been  equally  indomitable,  the  Richard,  if 
not  boarded  from  below,  would  have  gone 
down  at  last,  with  her  colors  still  flying  in 
proud  defiance."  The  four  forward  i8- 
pounders  of  the  Serapis  were  still  being 
fired  when  she  struck. 

The  share  taken  by  the  Alliance,  flimsy 
as  it  was,  was  used  by  the  British  (iov- 
ernment  of  the  day  to  give  to  this  affair  a 
color  not  reconcilable  with  the  facts.  That 
an  1 8 -pounder  two-decked  ship  should 
have  struck  to  a  12-pounder  vessel,  whose 
only  claim  to  a  second  deck  was  the  abor- 
tive battery  of  six  eighteens,  carried  barely 
above  the  water-line,  was  a  circumstance 
not  to  be  admitted,  if  it  could  be  otherwise 
represented.  Pearson  had  spoken  of  the 
Richard  as  a  two-decker,  and  he  promoted 
the  Alliance  to  40  guns.  She  was  rated  a 
32,  but  carried  36  guns;  as  the  Serapis, 
nominally  a  44,  carried  50,  'I'hus  the  court- 
martial  and  the  government  considered 
that  Pearson  had  for  three  hours  resisted 
a  vastly  superior  force  ;  and  to  emphasize 
his  merit  he  was  knighted.  As  a  recog- 
nition of  his  uncjuestionable  courage  and 
conduct — for  he  had  saved  the  convoy  in 
his  charge* — this  was  not  amiss  ;  but  it  is 
open  to  doubt  whether  it  is  good  policy  t<i 
ignore  failure  or,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  reward  defeat. 

It  was  10.30  when  the  Serapis  .struck. 

*  This,  of  course,  and  not  unfairly,  gave  him  the  support 
of  the  mercantile  interest. 


Lieutenant  Dale  swung  himself  on  board, 
and  was  followed  by  a  party  of  men  under 
a  midshipman.  The  latter  was  immediately 
run  through  the  thigh  by  a  boarding-j>ike 
in  the  hands  of  a  British  seaman,  ignorant 
that  the  ship  had  surrendered.  Such  inci- 
dents are  inevitable  in  the  confused  mo- 
ments of  transition  from  strife  to  submis- 
sion. As  Dale  accosted  Pearson,  requir- 
ing him  to  go  on  board  the  Richard,  a 
British  lieutenant  als(j  came  up  from  be- 
low, and  asked  whether  the  enemy  had 
struck.  Dale  took  up  the  reply,  and  said, 
"No,  on  the  contrary,  you  have  struck  to 
us."  The  officer,  however,  naturally  re- 
peated this  as  a  question  to  his  captain, 
who  answered,  "  Yes,  I  have."  The  lieu- 
tenant rejoined,  "  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say,"  and  turned  to  go  down  again ;  but 
Dale  directed  him  to  accompany  the  cap- 
tain to  the  Richard.  "  If  you  will  permit 
me  to  go  below,"  he  said,  "  I  will  silence 
the  firing  of  the  lower-deck  guns,"  which 
stillcontinued.  This  Dale  refused;  whether 
because  he  was  unwilling  to  allow  him  to 
exercise  authority  on  board  a  ship  now  be- 
come American,  or  whether,  conscious  of 
the  desperate  condition  of  the  Richard,  he 
feared  a  renewal  of  the  strife,  does  not  ap- 
pear. The  firing  was  soon  after  stopped, 
and  the  battle  was  over.  Jones  put  Dale 
in  command  of  the  Serapis,  the  lashings 
were  cut,  and  the  Richard  dropped  clear. 
Dale  attempted  to  manceuvre  the  prize,  but 
to  his  astonishment  found  that  she  would 
obey  neither  sails  nor  helm.  The  master  of 
the  ship  then  approached  him  and  said, 
''  From  your  orders,  I  suppose  you  are  not 
aware  she  has  an  anchor  down.'  It  was 
the  first  Dale  knew  of  it. 

W  hile  the  battle  itself  was  won,  Jones,  to 
use  his  own  expressive  words,  *'had  yet  two 
enemies  to  encounter  far  more  formidable 
than  the  Britons — I  mean  fire  antl  water. 
The  Serapis  was  attacked  only  by  the  first, 
but  the  Bonhomme  Richard  was  assailed 
by  Ixjth."  Although  the  weather  was  mod- 
erate, "  the  three  pumps  that  remained 
could,  with  difficulty,  only  keep  the  water 
from  gaining  " — did  not  (liminish  it.  "The 
fire  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  the  ship, 
in  spite  of  all  the  water  that  could  be  thrown 
to  fjuench  it,  and  at  length  broke  out  as  low 
as  the  powder  magazine,  and  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  powder.  I  took  out  the  pow- 
der upon  deck,  ready  to  be  thrown  over- 
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board  at  the  last  extremity,  and  it  was  ten 
o'clock  the  next  day,  the  24th,  before  the 
fire  was  wholly  extinguished."  The  ques- 
tion of  keeping  the  ship  afloat  still  re- 
mained. A  careful  survey  was  made  by 
competent  officers  from  the  squadron,  and 
the  conclusion  reached  was  that  she  could 
not  be  carried  into  the  nearest  friendly  port 
if  the  wind  increased.  Jones,  nevertheless, 
stuck  to  his  purpose  to  take  her  in,  if  pos- 
sible. The  wounded  were  removed,  and 
a  party  of  pumpers  kept  on  board,  with 
boats  sufficient  for  escape,  if  necessity 
arose.  That  night  it  blew  harder,  the  water 
gained,  and  hope  had  to  be  abandoned. 
At  9  A.M.  of  the  25th  all  left  her,  with  her 
colors  flying,  to  await  her  fate.  The  water 
had  then  risen  to  the  lower  deck,  and  a 
little  after  i  o  she  went  down  head  foremost. 
No  lives  were  lost  in  her. 

Jones  now  took  command  of  the  Serapis, 
intending  to  make  the  French  port  of  Dun- 
kirk; but,  according  to  his  own  account, 
the  other  captains  persisted  in  going  to  the 
Texel,  and  he  felt  compelled  to  do  the 
same.  On  October  3d,  the  squadron  an- 
chored off  the  harbor,  and  soon  after  en- 
tered it.  Here  new  difficulties  in  abun- 
dance awaited  him.  Holland  was  neutral 
in  the  war,  and  the  British  minister  to  the 
Hague  at  once  addressed  a  remonstrance 
to  the  government  against  harboring  "a 
rebel  and  pirate,"  who  had  attacked  two 
British  ships  of  war  without  being  provided 
with  a  commission  from  a  Sovereign  State, 
which  would  enable  him  to  carry  on  legal 
warfare.  The  United  Provinces  strove  to 
temporize, being  underpressure  on  the  one 
side  from  France,  the  ally,  and  on  the  other 
from  Great  Britain,  the  enemy,  of  the 
United  States,  whose  independence  Hol- 
land had  not  yet  acknowledged.  Great 
Britain,  however,  was  the  more  persistent, 
and  her  naval  power  the  more  to  be  feared. 
The  French  Court  and  Minister  of  Marine, 
moreover,  were  unwilling  to  go  to  further 
expense  in  refitting  the  squadron  under 
the  American  flag.  The  final  solution  of 
the  matter  was  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment declared  the  expedition  at  an  end, 
and  all  the  vessels  again  became  French, 
except  the  Alliance.  Even  the  two  prizes, 
the  Serapis  and  Scarborough,  were,  by 
agreement  with  Franklin,  given  over  to 
France,  and  Jones  was  obliged  to  trans- 
fer himself  to  the  Alliance,  which  Landais 


had  now  quitted.  It  was  proposed  by 
the  French  minister  to  secure  Jones's  per- 
sonal safety,  in  case  of  subsequent  capt- 
ure, by  offering  him  a  French  letter-of- 
marque*  commission ;  but  he  refused 
with  indignation  such  a  subterfuge  for  a 
Captain  of  the  United  States  Navy.  'T 
hope,"  wrote  he  to  Franklin,  "that  my 
letter  to  the  Due  de  la  Vauguyon  will 
meet  your  approbation  ;  for  I  am  pur- 
suaded  it  could  never  be  your  intention 
that  the  commission  of  America  should  be 
overlaid  by  the  dirty  piece  of  parchment 
which  I  have  this  day  rejected." 

Disappointment  also  met  Jones  in  the 
matter  of  his  prisoners  as  well  as  of  his 
prizes.  A  leading  motive  of  his  expedition, 
as  stated  by  himself,  was  to  capture  seamen, 
to  be  exchanged  against  Americans  then 
confined  in  England.  "  Had  not  the  plea 
of  humanity  in  favor  of  the  unfortunate 
Americans  in  English  dungeons  suspended 
all  consideration  of  self,  I  would  not  have 
proceeded  from  Groix  under  such  circum- 
stances." The  difficulties  thrown  in  the 
way  of  a  direct  exchange  by  Great  Britain 
were  so  great,  that,  by  the  wish  of  the  King 
of  France,  Jones's  prisoners  were  ex- 
changed for  Frenchmen,  and  subsequently 
France  redeemed  the  Americans  by  Eng- 
lishmen in  her  own  hands. 

In  the  AlHance  Jones  continued  to  be 
pursued  by  the  importunity  of  the  Dutch 
authorities,  urged  unremittingly  by  the 
British  minister.  A  number  of  British 
ships  of  war  were  cruising  outside  the 
Texel,  to  capture  him  when  forced  out. 
He  finally  sailed  thence  on  the  27th  of 
December  ;  and  when  once  clear  of  the 
entrance,  with  sea-room  in  plenty,  he  took 
his  course  defiantly,  trusting  to  the  famous 
speed  of  the  ship  and  to  his  own  seaman- 
ship. Attempting  no  evasion  by  going 
round  the  north  of  Scotland,  he  pushed 
boldly  through  the  English  Channel,  and 
on  the  1 6th  of  January,  1780,  reached 
Coruna,  in  Spain.  There  he  remained  but 
a  few  days,  put  again  to  sea,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary I  oth  arrived  at  Groix,  where  he  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  repair  the  Alliance,  pre- 
paratory to  taking  her  to  America. 

Here  the  old  difficulties  about  money 
again  arose.  Franklin  told  him  that  noth- 
ing could  be  hoped  from  the  French  Court, 
and  that  he  himself  was  so  pressed  by  calls 
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from  liitTerent  quarters  that  tlie  tluscst 
economy  must  be  ol)served.  By  hook  and 
by  crook,  Jones  got  the  ship  into  good 
condition  by  the  midtlle  of  April.  She 
was  to  carry  back  15,000  stand  of  arms, 
and  a  quantity  of  cloth,  for  equipping  and 
clothing  the  American  army.  It  was  fully 
expected,  and  intended,  that  Jones  should 
command  her  ;  but  the  needs  of  his  crew 
— "  almost  naked,  and  I  had  no  money  to 
administer  to  their  wants" — impelled  him 
to  go  to  Paris,  to  get  some  allowance  upon 
the  prize-money  of  the  late  cruise,  if  only 
upon  the  Serapis  and  the  Scarborough, 
which  were  now  in  French  ports — the  Se- 
rapis at  Brest,  and  the  Scarborougli  at 
Dunkirk.  He  was  received  with  enthusi- 
asm at  the  capital,  where  his  exploits  had 
for  months  been  the  talk  of  the  town  ;  and 
he  received  from  the  government  the 
promise  of  a  twenty-gun  ship,  the  Ariel,  to 
assist  in  carrying  to  the  United  States  the 
equipments,  all  of  which  the  Alliance  could 
not  take  on  board. 

While  he  was  thus  enjoying  his  ovation, 
however,  Landais,  whom  Franklin  had 
supplied  witli  money  to  return  to  America 
for  trial,  went  down  to  L' Orient,  and  laid 
claim  to  the  command  of  the  Alliance,  on 
the  ground  of  his  commission  from  Con- 
gress. It  would  appear  that  in  this  he 
was  supported  by  the  officers  of  the  ship, 
disaffected  by  the  accusations  madeagainst 
her  conduct  in  the  battle  with  the  Serapis. 
The  crew,  also,  naked  and  unpaid,  were 
mutinous,  and  demanded  that  their  "  legal 
captain  "  should  be  returned  to  them.  The 
case  was  submitted  for  an  opinion  by  Jones 
to  Mr.  Arthur  I-ee,  who  had  been  a  Com- 
missioner, and  was  now  about  to  return 
in  the  ship  as  a  passenger.  He.  with  a 
certain  weight  of  authority,  decided  that 
I.andais  was  the  rightful  captain,  l)ecause 
he  had  been  commissioned  to  t/w  ship  by 
resolution  of  Congress,  whereas  Jones  was 
acting  only  by  virtue  of  his  general  com- 
mission, as  a  captain  in  the  navy  ;  and 
there  was  in  P'urope  no  power.  Fee  held, 
to  set  aside  the  act  of  Congress.  Con- 
sidering all  the  preceding  circumstances, 
and  that  at  least  four  months  would  be 
needed  to  hear  from  Congress,  strict  con- 
struction could  scarcely  be  carried  farther. 
Jones  yielded,  however,  rather  than  insist 
at  the  cost  of  possible  bloodshed,  and  the 
ship  sailed   under   Fandais.      It   may   be 


added  here  that  (mi  the  passage  he  was 
deprived  of  the  command  by  his  subordi- 
nates, and  after  arrival  dismissed  from  the 
navy. 

When  the  Ariel  was  ready,  Jones  sailed 
in  her.  Before  his  departure,  however, 
he  was  officially  notified  by  M.  de  Sartine, 
the  Minister  of  Marine,  that  the  King  of 
France  had  directed  a  gold  sword  to  be 
presented  to  him,  in  recognition  of  his 
gallantry  and  services,  and  also  the  Cross 
of  the  Order  of  Military  Merit ;  the  latter 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  consent  of  the 
United  States  Government.  On  October 
8th,  the  Ariel  put  to  sea;  but  the  fcjl- 
lowing  night  she  had  to  cut  away  her  masts, 
to  avoid  being  driven  ashore  in  a  very 
heavy  gale,  and  was  obliged  to  return. 
On  December  i8th,  she  again  sailed,  and 
after  a  somewhat  adventurous  voyage  ar- 
rived at  Philadelphia,  February  18,  1781. 
Jones  had  been  absent  from  America  three 
years,  three  months,  and  eigliteen  days. 

Great  dissatisfaction  had  been  felt  at  the 
delay  of  the  much-needed  stores  embarked 
in  the  Ariel  and  the  Alliance,  and  this  had 
very  probably  been  increased  by  the  ac- 
counts of  Jones's  fashionable  career  in 
Paris — which  could  easily  be  construed  as 
dilatory — and  by  the  reports  of  those  un- 
friendly to  him  in  the  Alliance.  The  Board 
of  Admiralty,  acting  under  direction  of 
Congress,  proceeded  to  investigate  his 
course  while  abroad,  and  to  that  end  drew 
up  forty-seven  questions,  to  which  he  was 
required  to  give  answers.  This  he  did, 
st-riiifim,  in  a  paper  dated  March  21,  i  78 1 . 
On  the  28th  of  the  month  the  Board  sub- 
mitted its  report  to  Congress,  and  on  April 
14th  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

"  That  the  thanks  of  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  be  given  to  Captain 
John  Paul  Jones,  for  the  zeal,  prudence, 
and  intrepidity  with  which  he  has  support- 
ed the  honor  of  the  American  flag ;  for  his 
bold  and  successful  enterprise  to  redeem 
from  captivity  the  citizens  of  these  states 
who  had  fallen  under  the  power  of  the 
enemy;  and,  in  general,  for  the  good  con- 
duct and  eminent  services  by  which  he  has 
added  lustre  to  his  character,  and  to  the 
American  arms." 

There  was  one  man  in  America  by  whom 
beyond  all  others  the  burden  of  the  delayed 
etjuipments  would  be  felt  most  heavily ; 
one  also  whose  word  of  commendation, 
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then  as  now,  outweighed  the  resolutions 
of  legislatures  and  the  praises  of  courts. 
To  Washington  Jones  apparently  wrote, 
and  from  him  received  the  following  letter, 
dated  May  19,  1781 : 

"Had  I  any  particular  reasons  to  have 
suspected  you  of  being  accessory  to  that 
delay,  which  I  assure  you  has  not  been  the 
case,  my  suspicion  would  have  been  re- 
moved by  the  very  full  and  satisfactory 
answers  which  you  have,  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  made  to  the  questions  proposed 
to  you  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  up- 
on which  that  Board  have,  in  their  report 
to  Congress,  testified  the  high  sense  which 
they  entertain  of  your  merit  and  services. 

"  Whether  our  naval  affairs  have  in  gen- 
eral been  well  or  ill  conducted,  would  be 
presumptuous  in  me  to  determine.  In- 
stances of  bravery  and  good  conduct  in 
several  of  our  officers,  have  not,  however, 
been  wanting:  dehcacy  forbids  me  to  men- 
tion that  particular  one  which  has  attracted 
the  admiration  of  all  the  world,  and  which 
has  influenced  the  most  illustrious  monarch 
to  confer  a  mark  of  his  favor,  which  can 
only  be  obtained  by  a  long  and  honorable 
service,  or  by  the  performance  of  some 
brilliant  action. 

''  That  you  may  long  enjoy  the  reputa- 
tion you  have  so  justly  acquired  is  the 
sincere  wish  of, 

"  Sir,    your  most   obedient    and    very 
humble  servant, 
"  George  Washington." 

Very  soon  after  this,  on  the  26th  of 
June,  Congress,  by  a  unanimous  ballot, 
elected  Jones  to  command  a  74-gun  ship, 
the  America,  then  building  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.  Several  of  that  class  had  been 
ordered  by  a  resolution  of  November  20, 
1776;  but  this  one  alone  was  in  any  state 
of  forwardness,  and  she  was  still  far  from 
completion.  He  was  employed  superin- 
tending her  construction  until  September, 
1782.  Upon  the  3d  of  that  month,  a 
resolution  was  passed  giving  her  to  the 
King  of  France,  to  replace  the  Magnifique, 
of  the  same  force,  which  had  lately  been 
lost  by  accident  in  the  harbor  of  Boston. 
By  this  act  Congress  sought  to  testify  to 
his  Majesty  the  sense  it  entertained  of  his 
generous  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States. 


Jones  was  thus  left  without  a  ship  ;  but 
the  matter  was  of  little  importance  to  his 
naval  career,  for  the  war,  especially  so  far 
as  America  was  concerned,  was  now  lan- 
guishing to  its  end.  Nearly  a  year  had 
already  elapsed  since  the  surrender  of 
Cornwalhs.  Impatient,  nevertheless,  of 
inaction,  he  obtained  permission  to  join 
the  French  fleet  then  in  Boston,  under  the 
command  of  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil, 
the  successor  of  DeGrasse,  who  with  five 
ships-of-the-line  had  been  captured  by 
the  British,  in  Rodney's  celebrated  battle 
of  April  12,  1782.  That  action  had  fms- 
trated,  temporarily,  the  attempt  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  against  Jamaica,  but 
they  intended  to  renew  it  in  the  following 
spring.  Jones's  former  local  experience  in 
the  English  merchant  service  would  here 
be  of  use  ;  "  for  of  all  appointed  to  serve 
in  this  expedition,  no  one  knew  the  island 
of  Jamaica  as  well  as  myself."  De  Vau- 
dreuil received  him  with  distinction,  and 
his  anticipations  of  increased  renown,  and 
of  greater  professional  acquirement,  waxed 
high.  The  naval  part  alone  of  the  expe- 
dition was  to  be  raised  to  seventy  ships- 
of-the-line,  by  reinforcements  from  Europe 
under  the  command  of  D'Estaing.  "  I  had 
the  flattering  hope  of  finding  myself  in  the 
first  military  school  in  the  world,  in  which 
I  should  be  able  to  render  myself  useful, 
and  to  acquire  knowledg  every  important 
for  conducting  great  military  operations." 

To  this  expression  of  his  undiminished 
earnestness  for  professional  improvement 
may  be  added  an  allusion  to  the  evidences 
of  the  diligent  use  of  this  opportunity, 
which  are  found  in  a  letter,  addressed  soon 
after  his  return  to  the  American  Minister 
of  Marine.  Quotation  would  lead  too  far 
for  our  present  space,  but,  taken  together, 
they  afford  striking  indications  of  that  com- 
prehensive professional  inteUigence  which, 
when  combined  with  the  daring  in  enter- 
prise, and  the  endurance  in  action,  shown 
by  Jones,  gives  the  best  antecedent  tokens 
of  the  great  general-officer  that  might  have 
been. 

The  French  fleet  sailed  from  Boston, 
December  24,  1782,  but  the  expedition 
against  Jamaica  came  to  nought :  the  news 
of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  being  received 
in  the  West  Indies,  in  April,  1783.  *'The 
most  brilliant  success  and  the  most  instruc- 
tive experience  in  the  art  of  war  could  not 
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have  given  me  a  pleasure  comparable  to 
that  which  I  received,  when  I  learned  that 
Great  Britain,  after  so  long  a  contest,  had 
been  forced  to  acknowledge  the  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
of  America." 

-With  this  ardent  expression  of  feelings, 
worthy  of  both  the  citizen  of  the  world  and 
the  American  patriot,  the  career  of  John 
Paul  Jones  in  the  Revolution  fitly  con- 
cludes. The  subsequent  events  of  his 
life  may  be  briefly  sketched.  Returning 
from  the  West  Indies  to  the  United  States 
in  the  summer  of  1783,  he  obtained  au- 
thority from  Congress  to  go  to  Paris,  as 
agent  for  recovering  and  receiving  the 
prize-money  due  for  the  cruise  of  the  Bon- 
homme  Richard,  which  had  not  yet  been 
paid.  The  troublesome  negotiations  con- 
nected with  this,  arising  from  conflicting 
claims,  delayed  him  in  France  till  1786. 
He  then  paid  a  brief  visit  to  the  United 
States,  in  the  course  of  which  Congress,  by  a 
unanimous  resolution,  passed  October  16, 
1787,  voted  him  a  gold  medal,  in  com- 
memoration of  "  his  valor  and  brilliant 
services,  in  the  command  of  a  squadron 
of  American  and  French  ships,  under  the 
flag  and  commission  of  the  United  States, 
off  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  in  the  late 
war."  At  the  same  time  a  letter  to  the 
King  of  France  was  given  him,  in  which, 
after  testifying  the  esteem  felt  by  Congress, 
and  the  bestowal  of  the  medal  in  token 
thereof,  the  request  was  made  that  he 
should  be  permitted  to  embark  in  the 
French  fleet  of  evolution. 

Jones  then  again  crossed  the  ocean, 
toward  the  end  of  1787;  but  he  never 
availed  himself  of  this  letter,  though  ob- 
tained by  his  own  soHcitude.  He  went 
almost  immediately  to  Denmark,  to  seek 
compensation  for  three  of  the  prizes  taken 
in  1 7  79,  which  had  been  sent  by  Landais  to 
a  Danish  port,  and  had  by  the  Danes  been 
surrendered  to  the  demands  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. While  at  Copenhagen,  the  Empress 
Catherine  of  Russia,  then  at  war  with  the 
Turks,  and  soon  after  with  the  Swedes  also, 
offered  him  a  commission  of  Rear- Admiral 
in  her  Navy.  This  was  eagerly  accepted, 
without  waiting  for  permission  from  the 
United  States.  He  was,  indeed,  no  longer 
an  officer,  for  the  Navy  of  the  Revolution 
had  been  disbanded ;  but  that  he  hesitated 
at  all  shows  that,  despite  his  wandering  life, 


he  felt  himself  above  all  an  American.  "  I 
must  rely  upon  your  friendship,"  he  writes 
to  Jefferson,  then  minister  to  France,  ''  to 
justify  to  the  United  States  the  important 
step  I  now  take,  conformable  to  your  ad- 
vice. I  have  not  forsaken  a  country  that 
has  had  many  disinterested  and  difficult 
proofs  of  my  steady  affection.  But  Amer- 
ica is  now  independent,  is  in  perfect  peace^ 
has  no  employment  for  my  military  tal- 
ents ;  .  .  .  and  when,  a  few  months 
ago,  I  left  America  to  return  to  Europe,  I 
was  made  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  His 
Most  Christian  Majesty,  requesting  me  to 
be  permitted  to  embark  in  the  fleets  of  evo- 
lution. Why  did  Congress  pass  those  acts? 
To  facilitate  my  improvement  in  the  art  of 
conducting  fleets  and  mihtary  operations. 
I  am,  then,  conforming  to  the  views  of 
Congress  ;  but  the  roll  allotted  me  is  infi- 
nitely more  high  and  difficult  than  Congress 
intended.  Instead  of  receiving  lessons, 
from  able  masters,  in  the  theory  of  war,  I 
am  called  to  immediate  practice,  where  I 
must  command  in  chief,  conduct  the  most 
difficult  operations,  be  my  own  preceptor, 
and  instruct  others.  Congress  will  allow 
me  some  merit  in  daring  to  encounter  such 
multipHed  difficulties." 

So  the  Citizen  of  the  World  passed  into 
the  service  of  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias.  There  were  then  many  British  naval 
officers  in  the  same  employment.  These 
sent  in  their  resignations,  rather  than  serve 
under  him ;  and  he  was  consequently  sent 
to  the  Black  Sea  against  the  Turks,  instead 
of  to  the  Baltic  against  the  Swedes.  Into  the 
details  of  his  career  in  Russia  this  narra- 
tive does  not  propose  to  go.  He  saw  fight- 
ing in  the  Black  Sea  during  the  operations 
against  Oczakov,  but  had  difficulty  with 
Russian  officers — above  all,  Potemkin — 
fell  out  of  favor,  and  at  the  end  of  1788 
was  recalled  to  St.  Petersburg.  In  the 
summer  of  1 789  he  left  Russia  on  leave  of 
absence,  and  never  returned.  Though  not 
formally  disgraced,  he  felt  this  leave  to  be 
an  intentional  slur  and  humihation.  ''I 
confess,"  he  wrote  to  the  Empress,  "  that 
I  was  extremely  afflicted,  and  even  of- 
fended, at  having  received  a  parole  for  two 
years  in  time  of  war. "  Among  the  assets 
specified  by  himself  in  his  will,  were  "  ar- 
rearages of  my  pay  from  the  Empress  of 
Russia." 

The  remainder  of  Jones's  life  was  spent 
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chictly  in    Holland   and   in    irancc.      He  should  have  been  followed  to  the  grave 

died  at    Paris  July   i  S.  i  yc^j.  aged  forty-  i)y  a  deputation  from  the  National  Assem- 

five.      "It   is  somewhat   singular."   wrote  bly."      Not  till  two  years  after  his  death 

Gouverneur    Morris,   then    Inited   Slates  (hd  th«,'  Inited  States  begin  the  building 

Minister   to    France,  who   saw    him    inli-  of  the  new  navy,  which  was  to  take  the 

mately,  "  that  lie,  who  detested  tlie  I-rench  place  of  that  of  the  Revolution,  in  whi(  h 

Revolution  and  all  those  concerned  in  it.  Jones  served. 
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THE     SOL'  111     RISKS     IN     DKFRNCE 

HRKK  weeks  after  the  fall  «»f  Charles-  trate  at  the  fo(»t  of  its  contjucror.   Vet,al- 

ton.  Sir  Henr\  Clinton  wmii-  home  to  though  the  native  loyalists  were  numerous 

the  Ministry  :   "  I  mav  venture  to  as-  and  active,  the  submission  of  the  mass  of 

sert  that  there  are  few  men  in  South  Caro-  the  j»eople  was  more  apparent  than  real, 

lina  who  are  not  either  our  prisoners  or  in  Many  of  them,  stunned  by  the  surrender  of 

arms  with  us."    The  assertion  was  not  ex-  the  «  apilal.  and  well  aware  that  the  only 

travagant,  for  the  State  seemed  to  lie  pros-  Am.  ri<  m    nrny  in  the  State  h  t<l  .  .•  is.-d  t<. 
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exist,  were  ready  to  vicM  and  accept  i>rilish 
nilc  in  sik-ni  c.  If  tlicy  had  been  proper- 
ly and  judiciouly  dealt  with,  they  could 
have  easily  been  kept  (jiiiet,  and  if  not 
loyal,  they  would  at  least  have  been  neu- 
tral. Hut  the  polic  y  of  the  Hritish  com- 
manders made  this  impossible.  To  the 
people  of  South  Carolina,  brave,  hii;h- 
spirited  and  proud,  they  otTered  only  the 
choice  between  death,  contiscation,  and 
ruin  on  the  one  side,  and  active  service 
in  the  Hritish  army  on  the  other.  Thus 
forced  to  the  wall,  the  South  Carolinian 
who  was  not  a  convinced  loyalist  cjuickly 
determined  that,  if  he  must  tight  for  his 
life,  in  any  event  he  would  do  his  flighting 
on  the  side  of  his  country.  Major  James, 
for  example,  went  into  Georgetown  to 
offer,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  neigh- 
bors, to  remain  neutral,  'i'he  u.sual  choice 
was  brutally  offered  him  by  the  captain  in 
command.  James  replied  that  he  could 
not  accept  such  conditions,  and  the  gallant 
captain  thereu[)on  said  that  James  was  a 
"damned  rebel,"  and  he  would  have  him 
hanged.  Then  James  knocked  the  repre- 
sentative of  (ireat  Hritain  down  with  a 
chair,  left  him  senseless,  and  went  off  with 
his  four  brothers  to  take  up  arms  against 
England  and  tiglit  her  to  the  death.  In 
one  form  or  anotiier,  bairing  perliaps  the 
little  incident  of  the  chair,  James  and  his 
brothers  were  typical.  The  peo{)le  began 
to  rise  in  all  directions,  take  their  arms  and 
withdraw  to  the  wooils  and  swamps,  thence 
to  wage  a  relentless,  if  desultory,  warfare 
against  their  invaders. 

All  that  was  needed  to  direct  the  popu- 
lar force  thus  roused  to  life  and  make  it 
as  effective  as  a  guerilla  war  could  be,  was 
proper  leadership,  and  that  was  found  at 
once.  Among  the  few  who  were  neither 
prisoners  nor  in  arms  with  the  Hritish,  and 
to  whom  Sir  Henry  Clinton  so  carelessly 
referred,  was  Francis  Manon.soon  to  be- 
come very  well  known  to  the  Hrilisl),  and 
called  by  them,  both  in  hatred  and  in  fear, 
the  "  Swam{>  Fox."  He  was  of  Huguenot 
descent,  had  served  in  the  old  French  war, 
taken  arms  earlv  against  England,  fought 
at  Charleston  and  S:ivannah,  and  had  been 
saved  from  surrender  with  Lincoln  by  a 
broken  ankle,  which  had  forced  him  to 
leave  the  city  before  it  was  surrounded. 
Others  of  the  "few"  mentioned  by  Clin- 
ton were  Davie.  l*ickens,  and  Davidson. 
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all  familiar  witii  {)arlisan  warfare,  ail  brave 
and  able  to  rally  men  around  them.  The 
most  important,  however,  in  the  Clintonian 
exception,  was  Thomas  Sumter,  a  \'irginian 
by  birth,  like  Marion  of  a  soldier  of  the  old 
French  war,  and  of  the  Revolution  from 
the  begiiming.  He  was  Colonel  of  a  Con- 
tinental regiment,  and  in  recognitic^n  of 
this  fact  the  liritish  turned  his  wife  out  of 
doors  and  burned  his  house.  It  was  not 
an  exceptiimal  performance  at  all,  but 
(}uite  characteristic  of  the  war  which 
Tarleton  openetl  by  the  slaughter  of  the 
surrendered  Virginians  at  the  Waxhaw, 
whicli  was  inllamed  by  tlie  bitterness  be- 
tween loyalist  and  patriot,  both  active  in 
arms,  and  which  was  marked  by  fire  and 
sworil  among  the  peaceful  villages  as  well 
as  in  the  soldiers'  camps.  Yet  even  if  a 
common  incident,  it  was  one  well  c;ilcu- 
lated  t(j  edge  the  blade  of  a  bold  fi<:jhter 
like  Sumter  when  he  saw  his  wife  a  x  "n- 
derer  and  his  home  in  ruins.  Rallying  ^ 
few  followers  about  him,  men  like  the 
user  of  the  chair,  all  with  wrongs  to 
avenge,  he  organized  and  armed  them  as 
best  he  could  and  prepared  to  strike. 
Opportunity  .soon  came.  July  12,  1780, 
Captain  Hm  k  was  out  on  a  patrol  with 
twentv  mounted  infantry  and  sixty  loyal- 
ists. He  reached  the  village  of  Cross- 
roads, near  Fishing  Creek,  and  was  pre- 
paring for  the  usual  work  of  destruction,  lis- 
tening im])atiently  meantime  to  the  wom- 
en, who  were  begging  him  to  s])are  them 
and  their  children,  their  lives  and  homes. 
Suddenly,  while  Captain  Huck,  no  doubt 
somewhat  boretl,  was  hearing  these  vain 
ai)peals,  there  was  a  loud  shout,  and  from 
each  end  of  the  lane  Sumter  and  his  men 
charged  in  upon  him.  The  Americans 
were  inferior  in  number  but  they  were  un- 
expected, they  were  desj>erate,  and  they 
had  the  advantage  of  a  comj)lete  surpri.se, 
for  it  was  understood  that  the  country  was 
con(]uered,  and  the  spirit  of  the  peoi)le 
!)roken.  .Ml  was  soon  over.  Huck  was 
killed  with  most  of  his  men.  and  his  par- 
ty was  destroyed.  It  was  the  first  slight 
change  in  the  long  run  of  defeat.  Many 
heavy  reverses  were  still  to  come,  but  a 
beginning  on  the  right  side  at  least  had 
been  made.  The  great  fact  made  evident 
in  this  skirmish  was  that  the  people  <>( 
the  South  were  up  in  anns  in  earnest. 
The  victory  at  the  Crossroads  too,  aJ- 
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though  small  in  itself,  was  nevertheless 
potent  in  its  results.  Cornwallis  had  un- 
dertaken to  hold  the  State  by  taking 
possession  of  scattered  posts,  and  so  long 
as  the  people  were  submissive  this  an- 
swered very  well,  but  when  the  country 
rose  around  him  every  outlying  garrison 
was  in  danger.  The  fight  at  Fishing 
Creek  also  had  an  immediate  effect  upon 
the  public  mind.  Men  ceased  to  think  of 
yielding  to  the  British  as  the  only  resource, 
and  many  who  had  given  way  in  the  first 
panic  returned  to  the  patriots'  cause.  A 
large  detachment  under  Colonel  Lisle,  who 
had  been  forced  into  the  British  army  in 
this  way,  left  the  English  colors  and  joined 
Sumter,  who,  thus  strengthened,  attacked 
the  British  at  Rocky  Mount.  He  did  not 
take  the  post,  but  a  week  later  he  surprised 
the  British  at  Hanging  Rock,  routed  the 
loyahst  regiment,  sacked  their  camp,  and 
inflicted  severe  losses  on  the  regiment  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  then  drew  off 
to  the  Catawba  settlements,  and  recruits 
began  to  come  in  to  him  rapidly.  The 
war  was  spreading,  the  people  were  taking 
up  arms,  and  Cornwalhs,  instead  of  being 
able  to  invade  North  Carolina,  confident 
in  the  possession  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  found  that  as  he  advanced  the 
country  behind  him  broke  out  in  revolt, 
and  that  he  really  held  only  the  ground 
which  he  could  occupy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  full  effects  of 
the  disaster  at  Charleston,  where  Lincoln 
had  cooped  himself  up,  only  to  surren- 
der, became  more  than  ever  apparent. 
Sumter  and  Marion  and  Pickens,  it  is  true, 
had  stemmed  the  tide  setting  toward  sub- 
mission. They  had  roused  the  people, 
and  forced  the  British  to  fight  for  every- 
thing they  held,  but  they  could  do  no 
more  than  carry  on  a  partisan  war  of 
post  attacks  and  skirmishes.  They  had 
only  the  men  they  could  collect  them- 
selves, under  the  rudest  discipline,  and  so 
poorly  armed  that  they  were  obliged  to 
depend  in  large  measure  upon  victory  over 
their  enemies  for  the  guns,  powder,  and 
small  arms,  which  were  only  to  be  procured 
as  the  prize  of  a  successful  battle.  The  cry- 
ing need  was  an  organized  disciplined  force, 
no  matter  how  small,  which  would  form  a 
centre  of  resistance  and  to  which  men 
could  rally.  This  Lincoln  ought  to  have 
preserved,    and    this    force    it    was    now 


sought  to    supply    once    more  from    the 
North. 

Washington,  before  the  fall  of  Charles- 
ton, ever  ready   to   take  risks   himself  in 
order  to  help  against  invasion  elsewhere, 
now,  as  in  the  case  of  Burgoyne,  detached 
from  his  small  army  DeKalb  with  the  Mary- 
land division,  and  the  Delaware  regiment, 
amounting  to  2,000  men  in  all,  and  sent 
them    South.     They   moved    slowly,    for 
transportation  was  difficult,  and  DeKalb 
was  unfamiHar  with  the  country.     To  the 
call  for  aid  Virginia  responded  generously, 
authorizing  a  levy  of  2,500  men,  and  the 
small  force  of  the  State  already  in  arms, 
some  three  to  four  hundred  strong,  joined 
the  Continental  forces.     Still  it  was  June 
2oth  before  DeKalb  reached  North  Caro- 
hna,   to  find  there  when   he   arrived  no 
magazines,  no  preparation,  and   a  militia 
anything  but  subordinate.      Nevertheless, 
here  at  least   was  the    beginning    of   an 
army  for  the  South,  a  good  body  of  well- 
disciplined   troops  from   the   Continental 
army  quite  sufficient   to   form  a  rallying 
point.     All  that  was  required  to  develop 
it  was  a   competent    General.      For  this 
difficult  work  Washington  had  picked  out 
Greene — undoubtedly  the  best   selection 
that  could  have  been  made — but  Congress 
thought  otherwise,  and  chose  their  favor- 
ite Gates  to  take  command  in  the  South- 
ern   department    with    an    entirely    inde- 
pendent authority.  They  honestly  believed 
no    doubt    that    Gates   would    clear    the 
South,  as  he   had    in  their   opinion  van- 
quished Burgoyne,  but  even  if  the  victory 
at  Saratoga  had  been  in  any  way  due  to 
him,  which  it  was  not,  he  now  had  before 
him  a  widely  different  task.     Here,  in  the 
Carolinas,  he  succeeded   to  no  Schuyler, 
who    had    hampered    the    invaders    and 
checked  their  march  by  skilfully  prepared 
obstructions,  nor  did  he  come  to  an  army 
flushed   with   success,  and  growing  every 
day  by  the  arrival  of  well-armed  recruits. 
In    the    South    there   was    no  American 
army  ;  the  British,  instead  of  being  con- 
centrated in  a  single  united  force,  held  all 
the  posts  in  two  States,  and  were  able  to 
go   where    they  pleased,   and  draw  sup- 
plies from  the  coast  instead  of   being  cut 
off  from  all  communication  as  Burgoyne 
had   been.     The  people,  stunned  by  the 
disasters  which  had  fallen  so  rapidly  upon 
them,  were  only  just  rousing   themselves 
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to  figlit,  aiul  in  that  sparsely  settled  re- 
gion were  singularly  destitute  of  arms  and 
eciuipnicnts,  which  with  their  seaports  in 
British  hands  could  only  be  obtained  alter 
long  delays  from  the  North.  It  was  a 
situation  which  demanded  not  only  great 
military  cai)acity,  but  i)atience,  endurance, 
anil  the  al)ility  to  avoid  a  decisive  action 
until  there  had  been  time  to  rally  the  peo- 
ple to  the  nucleus  of  regulars  and  make  an 
army  able  to  march  and  hght,  to  win  vic- 
tories and  sustain  defeat. 

Such  were  the  difficult  l)ut  imperative 
conditions  of  success  in  the  South,  and 
Gates  disregarded  every  one  of  them.  As 
soon  as  he  arrived  in  DeKalb's  camp  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  at  once  march  on 
Camden,  a  most  important  point,  which 
Jie  apparently  expected  to  take  without 
trouble.  On  July  27th,  having  sent 
Marion  out  to  watch  the  enemy,  almost 
the  only  intelligent  step  taken  at  this 
time,  (iates  started  for  Camden  along  a 
line  which  led  him  through  a  poor  and 
barren  country,  where  his  army  was  hard 
pressed  for  subsistence. 

On  August  3d  he  was  joined  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Pedee  by  Colonel  Porter- 
lield  with  a  small  but  excellent  body  of 
Virginians.  Thence  he  moved  on  against 
the  advice  of  some  of  his  best  officers,  and 
formeil  a  junction  with  Caswell  and  the 
North  Carolina  militia,  who  were  so  ill- 
organized  and  badly  disciplinetl  that  Col- 
onel Williams,  of  Maryland,  actually  rode 
through  their  lines  without  being  chal- 
lenged. With  these  dangerous  reinforce- 
ments (iates  marched  on  cheerfully  tow- 
ard the  British,  who  under  the  command 
of  Lord  Rawdon,  an  active  and  enter- 
prising officer,  had  called  in  their  outlying 
parties  and  taken  up  a  strong  position  on 
Lynch's  Creek.  Instead  of  marching  up 
the  creek,  turning  Lord  Rawdon's  flank 
and  then  moving  on  Camden's,  whith 
under  these  conditions  would  j)robably 
have  fallen  an  easy  prey,  Oates  lingered 
about  for  two  days,  doing  no  one  know^s 
what,  and  then  bending  to  the  right,  took 
the  road  from  Charlotte  and  advanced 
to  Clermont,  where  he  was  joined  on 
August  14th  by  Colonel  Stevens  with  seven 
huntlred  Virginia  militia.  The  same  day 
Sumter  came  into  camp  with  four  hundred 
men,  and  asked  for  as  many  more  that  he 
might  cut  off  the  British  baggage  train  and 


convoy.  It  seems  almost  beyond  belief, 
l)ut  dates  granted  this  recjuest,  and  delib- 
erately allowed  the  best  fighters  in  the 
South  to  leave  his  army  with  eight  hun- 
dred men  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  bat- 
tle, in  the  presence  of  a  strong,  well- 
disciplined,  well-commanded  enemy,  and 
when  his  own  forces  were  largely  com- 
posed of  raw  militia,  who,  unlike  Sumter's 
men,  had  never  been  under  tire.  Kven 
more  incredible  than  the  fact  is  the  ex- 
planation, (iates  actually  did  not  know 
how  many  men  he  had  under  his  com- 
mand. He  tiiought  he  had  seven  thou- 
sand, and  finding  that  he  had  but  three 
thousand  and  fifty-tw(i,  he  coolly  said, 
"  that  will  be  enough  for  our  purpose." 
The  English  spies,  who  seemed  to  have  had 
the  run  of  his  camp,  no  doubt  made  a 
more  accurate  and  earlier  count  than  that 
of  the  .American  (ieneral. 

While  (iates  was  thus  weakening  him- 
self in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  Cornwallis 
arrived  in  the  British  camp  and  deter- 
mined to  suri)rise  the  Americans.  With 
this  pur|)ose  he  started  on  the  morning  of 
August  15th,  and  (iates,  who  had  set 
forth  at  the  same  hour,  blundered  into  the 
arms  of  the  advancing  British,  not  having 
apparently  the  slightest  idea  where  his 
enemies  were,  or  what  they  were  doing. 
Colonel  Armand,  a  French  officer,  was  in 
front  with  a  small  body  of  cavalry,  and 
gave  way  before  the  British  advance, 
(iates,  on  learning  that  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy,  determined,  after  a 
hasty  conference  with  his  officers,  to  tight. 
His  position  was  a  bad  one,  for  although 
his  flanks  were  jtrotected  by  a  marsh,  this 
narrowed  his  front  and  gave  advantage 
to  the  smaller  but  compact,  well-led,  and 
well  -  discii)lined  force  of  the  British. 
When  it  was  seen  that  the  enemy  was 
fomiing  to  advance,  Stevens  was  ordered 
to  charge  with  the  Virginia  militia,  utterly 
raw  troops,  who  had  only  joined  the  anny 
the  day  before.  Connvallis,  to  meet  them 
immediately,  threw  forward  his  right  wing, 
consisting  of  his  best  troops  under  Web- 
ster. The  Virginians  gave  way  at  once 
without  firing,  dropped  their  guns  and 
fled  in  a  wild  pani(\  The  next  line,  con- 
sisting of  the  ecjually  raw  North  Carolina 
militia,  followed  the  example  of  the  Vir- 
ginians without  a  moment's  hesitation,  ex- 
cept for  on»-  rtLMinriit.  which  fired  a   few 
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rounds.  This  left  only  the  Continental 
troops,  the  regular  soldiers  of  the  Mary- 
land and  Delaware  hne,  under  DeKalb, 
to  meet  the  whole  British  army.  These 
men  stood  their  ground  so  stubbornly  and 
successfully  that  DeKalb,  not  reahzing 
fully  the  utter  disaster  on  the  left  wing, 
ordered- a  charge,  and  drove  the  British 
back.  No  men  could  have  fought  better 
than  these  soldiers  of  Washington's  army 
in  the  face  of  disaster.  Eight  hundred 
of  them  fell  on  the  field,  and  DeKalb, 
wounded  eleven  times,  died  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  British.  But  they  were 
fighting  against  hopeless  odds ;  they  were 
outnumbered  and  •  outflanked,  and  after 
rallying  twice  gallantly  in  the  midst  of 
their  enemies,  they  finally  broke  and  re- 
treated. 

To  defeat  these  Continental  soldiers  cost 
Cornwallis  nearly  four  hundred  men,  a 
severe  loss  to  an  army  no  larger  than  his, 
and  one  he  could  ill  afford.  The  Ameri- 
can army,  however,  was  utterly  broken  and 
dispersed.  Colonel  Williams  said  that  De 
Kalb's  fate  was  "  probably  avoided  by  the 
other  generals  only  by  an  opportune  re- 
treat," which  was  an  euphemistic  way  of 
stating  that  Gates  went  off  with  the  mihtia 
and  that  very  night  reached  Charlotte, 
sixty  miles  away,  which  was  a  highly  credit- 
able feat  of  hard  riding.  He  was  closely 
followed  by  Caswell,  the  North  Carolina 
commander,  and  others,  and  the  next  day, 
still  restless  apparently,  he  betook  himself 
to  Hillsborough,  where  the  North  Carohna 
Legislature  was  in  session,  for  he  always 
seems  to  have  been  more  at  home  with  con- 
gresses and  legislatures  than  with  armies. 
Either  an  abounding  charity  or  a  love  of 
paradox  has  tempted  some  recent  writers 
to  say  that  Gates  has  been  too  harshly 
judged,  but  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any 
error  he  could  have  committed  which  he 
did  not  commit.  He  came  down  to  form 
an  army  where  none  existed  around  a  nu- 
cleus of  regular  troops,  not  to  take  com- 
mand of  one  already  organized.  He  should 
not  have  fought  until  he  had  made  his  army, 
disciplined  it,  marched  and  manoeuvred 
with  it,  and  tested  it  in  some  small  actions. 
Instead  of  this  he  took  the  Continentals 
and  marched  straight  for  the  main  British 
army,  picking  up  reinforcements  of  un- 
tried, undisciplined  militia  on  the  way. 
Arriving   within  striking  distance  of   the 


enemy,  he  actually  did  not  know  how  many 
men  he  had,  and  sent  off  eight  hundred  of 
his  best  troops,  the  only  militia  apparently 
who  had  seen  fighting.  When  he  stumbled 
upon  the  enemy  he  put  his  poorest  troops 
in  front,  first  of  all  the  militia  who  had  been 
with  him  only  twenty-four  hours.  Colonel 
Stevens  of  Virginia,  a  brave  man,  said  that 
the  rout  was  due  to  the  "  damned  cowardly 
behavior  of  the  mihtia,"  and  as  he  com- 
manded one  division  of  them  he  knew  what 
he  was  saying.  But  to  lay  the  fault  on  the 
militia  is  begging  the  question.  The  un- 
steadiness of  perfectly  green  troops  in  the 
open  field  is  well  known,  and  these  men 
ought  not  to  have  been  brought  into  action 
against  regulars  at  all  at  that  moment,  least 
of  all  should  they  have  been  put  in  the  van 
to  resist  the  onset  of  seasoned  veterans 
without  instructions  or  apparent  support. 
The  defeat  of  Camden  was  due  to  bad  gen- 
eralship, and  resulted  in  the  complete  dis- 
persion of  the  mihtia,  and  the  sacrifice  and 
slaughter  of  the  hard-fighting  Continentals. 
Sumter  even  was  carried  down  in  the 
wreck.  He  had  cut  oft"  the  convoy  and 
baggage  with  perfect  success,  but  the  vic- 
tory at  Camden  set  the  British  free  to  pur- 
sue him.  He  eluded  Cornwalhs,  but  en- 
cumbered and  delayed  by  his  prize,  he  was 
overtaken  and  surprised  by  Tarleton.  Half 
his  force  was  killed,  wounded,  or  made 
prisoners.  The  rest  were  scattered,  and  it 
is  said  that  Sumter,  a  few  days  later,  rode 
into  Charlotte  alone,  without  a  saddle  and 
hatless,  to  begin  all  over  again  the  work  of 
forming  a  regiment,  which  he  performed 
as  usual  with  great  energy  and  success. 

Cornwalhs  did  not  follow  up  his  victory 
very  energetically,  but  there  was  really  little 
need  to  do  so.  It  was  the  darkest  hour  of 
the  Revolution  in  the  South,  which  now  lay 
well-nigh  helpless  and  quite  open  to  the 
enemy.  A  second  army  had  been  swept 
away,  and  again  no  organized  American 
force  held  the  field.  The  three  Southern 
Colonies  were,  for  the  time  at  least,  con- 
quered, if  not  subdued,  and  the  way  seemed 
clear  for  the  British  march  upon  Virginia, 
the  great  State  which  was  one  of  the  pillars 
of  the  American  cause.  Yet  it  was  just  at 
this  gloomy  time  that  the  first  grievous  dis- 
aster came  to  the  British  arms,  from  a 
quarter  where  no  danger  was  expected  and 
where  it  seemed  as  if  armed  men  sprang 
up  from  the  earth. 
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Before  moving  on  Virginia  it  was  deemed 
desirable  to  trample  out  the  last  embers  of 
rebellion  still  smouldering  in  the  interior  of 
the  conquered  States.  For  this  purpose 
Crugerand  a  detachment  of  loyalists  went 
after  the  Americans  under  Clarke,  who  was 
attacking  Augusta.  Clarke  was  defeated, 
driven  off,  and  forced  to  take  to  the  moun- 
tains, while  the  victorious  loyalists  hung 
some  thirteen  prisoners,  a  practice  in  which 
the  British  and  their  allies  were  just  then 
fond  of  indulging.  With  the  same  general 
object,  another  and  larger  force,  composed 
chiefly  of  loyalists  but  with  some  regular 
troops,  was  sent  to  sweep  along  the  borders 
of  the  Carolinas  and  complete  the  absolute 
reduction  of  the  country.  This  division 
was  under  the  command  of  Patrick  Fer- 
guson, a  son  of  Lord  Pitfour,  a  soldier  of 
twenty  years'  experience  in  Europe  and 
America,  a  gallant  and  accomplished  offi- 
cer, and  one  of  Cornwallis's  most  trusted 
heutenants.  He  was  the  very  model  of  a 
briUiant  and  dashing  partisan  leader,  and 
by  his  winning  manners  was  especially  suc- 
cessful in  encouraging  the  loyalists,  and  in 
drawing  them  out  to  enlist  under  his  stand- 
ard, which  they  did  in  large  numbers.  He 
was  less  merciless  than  Tarleton,  for  he  did 
not  massacre  prisoners  nor  permit  women 
to  be  outraged  after  the  manner  of  that 
distinguished  officer,  but  he  did  a  good 
deal  of  burning  and  pillaging  and  hung 
rebels  occasionally.  He  was  a  brave,  ef-  • 
fective,  formidable  fighter,  and  the  pacifi- 
cation of  the  borders  could  not  have  been 
intrusted  to  better  hands. 

Ferguson,  in  the  performance  of  his 
task,  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains and  sent  word  by  a  prisoner  that  he 
would  penetrate  the  hills  and  destroy  the 
villages  there  if  the  people  sent  aid  to  their 
brethren  of  the  plain  and  sea-coast.  It 
was  an  ill-timed  message  and  had  results 
very  different  from  those  expected  by  the 
sender.  Beyond  the  mountains  which 
Ferguson  was  skirting  with  his  army  lay 
the  frontier  settlements  of  Franklin  and 
Holston,  destined  to  develop  one  day  in- 
to the  State  of  Tennessee.  The  inhab- 
itants were  pioneers  and  backwoodsmen 
of  the  same  type  as  those  who  followed 
Boone  and  Logan  and  Clarke  in  Kentucky. 
They  had  cleared  their  farms  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  while  they  drove  the  plough, 
or  swung  the  axe,  the  rifle  was  never  out 


of  reach.  1  >ike  the  men  of  Kentucky,  they 
had  been  doing  stubborn  battle  with  the 
Indians  stirred  up  against  them  by  the 
British,  and  they  had  taken  but  little  part 
in  the  general  movement  of  the  seaboard 
colonies.  Isaac  Shelby,  indeed,  had  crossed 
the  mountains  with  two  hundred  men  in 
answer  to  an  appeal  for  help  from  the  Car- 
olinas, but  with  this  exception  the  men  of 
the  West  had  had  no  share  in  the  Revo- 
lution other  than  the  desperate  work  by 
which  they  had  held  their  own  against  the 
savages.  Now  they  heard  that  Ferguson 
was  on  the  edge  of  their  settlements  threat- 
ening them  with  fire,  sword,  and  halter. 
This  brought  the  war,  in  very  grim  fashion, 
to  their  own  doors,  and  they  were  neither 
a  timid  nor  a  peace-loving  race.  They 
did  not  wait  for  the  enemy  to  come,  but 
set  out  to  meet  him.  Shelby  heard  the 
news  first,  and  rode  in  hot  haste  to  the 
home  of  Sevier,  the  other  county  lieuten- 
ant, to  carry  the  tidings.  At  Sevier's  set- 
tlement there  was  a  barbecue,  a  horse-race, 
and  much  feasting  going  on,  but  when 
Shelby  gave  his  message  the  merrymakers 
all  promised  to  turn  out.  Thence  Shelby 
rode  back  to  raise  his  own  men,  and  sent 
a  messenger  to  the  Holston  Virginians, 
who  had  already  been  out  in  one  cam- 
paign, and  were  even  now  organized  to  go 
down  and  fight  Comwallis.  At  first  they 
refused  to  change  their  plans,  but  on  a  sec- 
ond and  more  urgent  summons  they  agreed 
to  join  their  brethren  of  the  mountains. 

They  all  assembled  at  the  Sycamore 
Shoals,  on  the  Watauga,  on  September 
25th.  Four  hundred  of  the  Virginians 
came  under  William  Campbell,  500  from 
the  more  southern  settlement  under  Shelby 
and  Sevier,  and  160  refugees  under  Mc- 
Dowell, of  North  Carolina.  The  next 
day  they  started,  after  a  stern  old  Presby- 
terian minister  had  prayed  and  asked  a 
blessing  upon  them.  They  gathered  in 
an  open  grove,  and  leaning  on  their  rifles, 
these  backwoodsmen  and  wild  Indian 
fighters  bowed  their  heads  and  listened  in 
silence  to  the  preacher  who  blessed  them 
and  called  upon  them  to  do  battle  and 
smite  the  foe  with  the  sword  of  the  Lord 
and  Gideon. 

Then  they  set  out,  a  strange-looking 
army,  clad  in  buckskin  shirts  and  fringed 
leggings,  without  a  tent,  a  bayonet  or  any 
baggage,  and  with  hardly  a  sword  among 
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them  Indian  play."  Thus  reorganized 
and  instructed  they  set  forth.  As  they 
marched  they  picked  up  small  bands  of 
refugees,  and  heard  of  a  large  body  of  four 
hundred  militia  crossing  the  country  from 
Flint  Hill  to  join  them.  They  were  near 
Gilbertown  on  the  4th,  with  their  numbers 
raised  now  to  nearly  fifteen  hundred  men. 
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the  officers.     But  every  man  had  a  rifle, 
a  knife,  and  a  tomahawk,  and  they  were 
all  mounted  on  wiry  horses.      Discipline 
in  the  usual  military  sense  was  unknown, 
and    yet   they  were   no   ordinary  militia. 
Every  man  was  a  fighter,  bred  in  Indian 
wars,  who  had  passed  his  life  with  horse 
and  rifle,  encompassed  by  perils.     They 
were    a    formidable    body   of 
men,  hardy,  bold  to  reckless- 
ness, and  swift  of  movement. 
They  pushed  on  rapidly  over 
the   high  table -land   covered  ^J^ 

with  snow  and  then  down  the 
ravines  and  gorges  —  rough 
riding,  where  there  was  hard- 
ly a  trail  —  until,  on  the  29th, 
they  reached  the  pleasant 
open  lowlands  near  the  North 
Forks  of  the  Catawba.  Here 
they  were  joined  by  more  than 
three  hundred  North  Carolina 
mihtia,  led  by  Colonel  Cleave- 
land,  a  hunter  and  Indian 
fighter,  quite  the  equal  in 
prowess  and  experience  of  any 
who  had  crossed  the  moun- 
tains, and  with  a  long  list  of 
private  wrongs  to  avenge,  for 
he  had  been  in  the  thick  of 
the  civil  war  and  partisan 
fighting  which,  since  the  fall 
of  Charleston,  had  desolated 
the  Southern  States.  On  Oc- 
tober I  St  the  forces,  thus  in- 
creased, passed  Pilot  Moun- 
tain and  camped  near  the 
head  of  Cane  and  Silver 
Creeks.  Thus  far  they  had 
■proceeded,  as  they  had  gath- 
ered together  each  band  under  the  com- 
mand of  its  own  chief,  but  such  an  ar- 
rangement involved  too  much  disorder 
even  for  so  unorganized  an  army  as  this, 
and  the  next  day,  dropping  all  local 
differences  and  personal  jealousies,  they 
agreed   that    Colonel    William    Campbell    urging  the  loyalists  everywhere  to  rally  to 
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A  Letter  of  Tarleton — In  the  Dreer 

Here  they  had  expected  to  come  up  with 
Ferguson,  but  the  English  leader,  who  had 
good  eyes  and  ears  and  was  well  informed, 
had  moved  rapidly  away,  doubling  and 
turning,  and  meanwhile  sending  diligently 
in   all  directions   for  reinforcements  and 


should  take  command  of  the  entire  ex- 
pedition. On  October  3d  they  started 
again,  after  Shelby  had  addressed  them. 
He  first  told  any  man  to  go  who  desired 
to  do  so,  and  not  one  stiiTed.  Then  he 
bade  them  remember  that  each  man  must 
be  his  own  officer,  fight  for  his  own  hand, 
draw  off  if  need  be,  but  never  leave  the 
field,  and  when  they  met  the  British,  "  give 


his  support.  He  marched  so  rapidly  and 
with  so  much  cunning  that  he  would  eas- 
ily have  baffled  any  regular  army,  no  mat- 
ter how  quick  in  motion  or  how  lightly 
equipped.  But  his  pursuers  were  no  ordi- 
nary soldiers.  They  had  passed  their  lives 
in  tracking  game  and  in  following  or  elud- 
ing savages,  wilder  and  more  artful  than 
any  beast  of  prey  that  roamed  their  for- 
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ests.      Now    they    pursued    Ferguson    as  intend  to  let  him  escape.     So,  with  half 

they  would  have  hunted  an  Indian  war-  their    number,    the    strongest    and    best 

band.     They  rode  in  loose  order,  but  fol-  mounted,   they    hurried    on.     They  rode 

lowed  the  trail  with  the  keen  fidelity  of  hard   all   day,  and  it   was  growing  dark 

hounds  upon  a  burning  scent.     They  had  when    they  reached    the    Cowpens,    and 


no  bayonets  and  no  tents,  but  they  could 
go  for  many  hours  without  sleep  or  food, 
and  minded  bad  weather  as  little  as  the 
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animals  they  stalked  and  killed.  These 
"  Backwater  men,"  who  had  sprung  up 
so  suddenly  from  the  wooded  hills,  were 
tireless  and  determined,  and  they  meant 
to  fight. 

When  they  found  that  Ferguson  was 
no  longer  near  Gilbertown,  that  many  of 
their  horses  were  worn  out,  and  that  some 
of  the  militia  who  had  joined  them  on  foot 
were  weary  with  marching,  they  did  not 
stop  for  rest  and  refreshment,  but  picked 
out  the  strongest  horses  and  the  best  men 
to  the  number  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
and  pressed  on.  To  their  minds  the  fact 
that  Ferguson  was  retreating  meant  sim- 
ply that  he  was  afraid,  and  they  did  not 


were  there  joined  by  the  bands  of  militia 
from  Flint  Hill.  On  the  way  they  had 
heard  of  bodies  of  loyalists,  some  very 
large,  going  to  Ferguson's 
assistance,  but  they  were  not 
turned  aside  to  win  an  easy 
victory  and  lose  that  which 
they  had  crossed  the  moun- 
tains to  gain.  They  were  a 
simple  -  minded,  rough  folk, 
and  hence  they  were  dis- 
posed to  have  one  idea  at  a 
time,  and  chng  to  it — a  very 
unfortunate  propensity  for 
their  enemies  at  this  precise 
moment.  So  they  heeded 
not  the  loyalists  making  for 
the  British  camp,  but  made 
their  last  preparations,  for 
they  were  near  at  last  to  the 
object  of  their  pursuit. 

Ferguson  had  gradually 
drawn  away  from  the  moun- 
tains, but  he  was  unwilHng 
to  leave  the  Western  loyal- 
ists wholly  undefended.  So 
he  moved  slowly,  gathering 
such  help  as  he  could,  until 
he  was  as  near  to  Cornwallis 
at  Charlotte  as  he  was  to  the 
mountaineers.  Here  he  es- 
tablished himself  in  a  very 
strong  position  on  October 
6th  on  a  spur  of  King's 
Mountain,  just  south  of  the 
North  Carolina  boundary.  He  fixed  his 
camp  on  a  rocky  ridge  some  seven  hun- 
dred yards  long,  with  steep  wooded  sides, 
and  about  sixty  feet  above  the  valley 
level.  The  heavy  baggage  train  was 
massed  on  the  northeastern  end  of  the 
ridge,  and  the  soldiers  camped  between 
that  and  the  southern  decHvities.  So  con- 
fident did  Ferguson  feel  in  the  strength  of 
his  position  that  he  did  not  move  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th,  and  was  probably 
quite  willing  to  receive  an  attack. 

The  "  Backwater  men,"  as  the  British 
leader  had  called  his  enemies,  started  on 
the  evening  of  the  6th,  and,  through  the 
darkness    and  rain,    marched  slowly  on. 
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The  next  morning  the  rain  was  still  falling, 
but  they  kept  on,  indifferent  to  weather, 
merely  wrapping  their  blankets  about  the 
gunlocks.  From  two  captured  tories  they 
learned  just  where  Ferguson  was,  from  a 
Whig  friend,  what  his  dispositions  were, 
and  how  he  was  dressed,  which  last  little 
bit  of  information  was  the  death-warrant 
of  the  gallant  Scotchman  when  he  faced 
those  deadly  rifles.  Nearer  they  came  and 
nearer,  and  when  within  a  mile  of  the 
mountain,  the  rain  having  ceased,  they  dis- 
mounted, tied  their  horses,  and  prepared 
for.an  assault  on  foot.  The  colonels  made 
their  last  arrangements;  Campbell's  and 
Shelby's  men  were  to  hold  the  centre  and 
to  attack  in  front.  The  left  wing  was  under 
Cleaveland,  and  was  formed  of  his  men 
and  the  Fhnt  Hill  mihtia.  The  right  wing 
was  led  by  Sevier,  and  threw  out  a  de- 
tachment which  swung  far  around,  and  by 
desperate  riding  got  to  the  rear,  and  thus 
cut  off  the  only  avenue  of  escape  before 
the  battle  was  over.  The  countersign  was 
"  Buford,"  the  name  of  the  leader  whose 
troops  had  been  massacred  by  Tarleton 
after  surrendering  at  the  Waxhaw.  The 
riflemen  were  again  ordered  to  follow  their 
officers,  to  fight  each  for  himself,  to  retreat 
if  necessary,  but  never  to  run  away,  and 
once  more  to  let  the  foe  have  "  Indian 
play."  The  word  of  command  was  given, 
and  on  and  up  they  went.  The  back- 
woodsmen were  nearly  as  numerous  as  their 
enemy,  but  the  British  forces  had  all  the 
advantage  of  position ;  they  were  chiefly 
loyalists,  with  some  regulars,  but  were  all 
well  disciplined,  thoroughly  drilled,  and 
equipped  with  bayonets.  Ferguson  was 
alert  and  well  informed,  and  yet  so  swift 
and  silent  were  the  movements  of  these 
backwoodsmen  that  he  was  surrounded 
and  found  himself  attacked  almost  una- 
wares. Suddenly  the  steep  sides  of  the 
mountain  seemed  to  start  to  life  with  armed 
men,  and  the  flash  of  the  rifle  flared  out 
from  behind  the  trees,  silent  and  dark  but 
a  moment  before.  Ferguson,  however, 
was  never  unprepared.  Short  as  the  warn- 
ing was,  he  got  liis  men  in  line  and  blow- 
ing his  silver  whistle,  with  which  he  directed 
the  charges,  flung  his  column  upon  Camp- 
bell's men.  The  riflemen  gave  way  be- 
fore the  bayonet  and  slipped  back  down 
the  hill.  But  when  Ferguson  turned  there 
were  Shelby's  men  swarming  up  the  other 


side.  Again  the  silver  whistle  blew,  again 
the  column  formed  and  charged  down,  and 
again  the  mountaineers  gave  way.  But 
even  while  he  flung  back  Shelby,  Camp- 
bell's men  were  again  coming  up,  ghding 
from  tree  to  tree,  picking  off  their  foes  Math 
deadly  certainty,  and  constantly  getting 
nearer  the  top.  Ferguson  rode  from  point 
to  point  rallying  his  men.  The  silver 
whistle  would  blow,  the  compact  of  well- 
disciplined  soldiers  would  charge,  repel 
their  assailants,  and  return  to  meet  another 
attack.  The  moment  the  red  line  paused 
in  the  charge  and  prepared  to  repulse  an 
assault  from  another  quarter,  the  riflemen 
would  turn  and  follow  them  up  the  slope. 
So  the  fight  raged  fiercely,  the  British  ral- 
lying and  driving  their  foes  with  the  bay- 
onet in  one  place  only  to  meet  them  in 
another,  and  each  time  the  wave  of  back- 
woodsmen came  a  little  higher.  At  last, 
as  Sevier's  men  were  nearing  the  crest,  they 
caught  full  sight  of  the  gallant  figure  they 
had  so  long  been  looking  for.  The  rifles 
rang  out,  and  Ferguson,  pierced  by  half  a 
dozen  bullets,  fell  dead  from  his  horse. 
De  Peyster,  the  next  in  command,  bravely 
rallied  the  men,  but  the  end  was  near. 
The  deadly  aim  of  the  rifles  had  done  its 
work.  Half  the  British  regulars  were 
killed,  and  the  rest  were  broken  and  dis- 
persed. The  loyalists  and  riflemen  fought 
hand  to  hand  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge, 
brother  with  brother,  kinsman  against  kins- 
man. Then  the  loyalists  broke  and  fled 
to  the  baggage  wagons,  only  to  find  that 
they  were  completely  surrounded.  Fur- 
ther resistance  was  hopeless,  and  De 
Peyster  raised  the  white  flag  and  surren- 
dered. The  hard-fought  fight  was  over. 
The  British  had  lost  all  told,  in  killed  and 
disabled,  between  three  and  four  hundred, 
and  the  Americans  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  The  resistance  which  sacrificed 
nearly  forty  per  cent,  of  its  force  was  des- 
perate, but  the  British  overshot,  while  the 
hunters  and  Indian  fighters  made  all  their 
shots  tell.  The  victory  was  complete. 
Ferguson  was  killed,  and  his  whole  force 
either  left  on  the  field  or  captured.  The 
Americans  departed  at  once  with  their 
prisoners,  and  their  great  spoil  of  arms 
and  equipment.  They  sullied  their  vic- 
tory a  few  days  later  by  hanging  nine  of 
their  prisoners  in  revenge  for  the  many 
hangings    by   the   men   of   Tarleton   and 
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Ferguson,  and  especially  for  the  thirteen 
just  hanged  by  Cruger.  The  officers  in- 
terfered and  checked  any  further  execu- 
tions, thirty  having  been  condemned  to 
death.  Then,  leaving  their  prisoners  with 
the  lowland  militia,  the  men  of  the  West- 
ern waters  shouldered  their  rifles,  took 
their  spoils,  crossed  the  mountains,  and  in 
due  time  celebrated  their  victory  with 
much  feasting,  shooting,  racing,  ancl  eating 
of  whole  roast  oxen  at  their  block-houses 
and  log-cabins  beyond  the  Alleghenies. 

Cornwallis,  appalled  by  this  sudden 
disaster,  very  naturally  feared  that  after 
their  great  victory  the  backwoodsmen 
would  pour  down  and  assail  him  on  flank 
and  rear.  His  alarm  was  needless.  The 
riflemen  burst  out  of  the  wilderness  to 
hunt  down  the  man  who  threatened  their 
dearly  bought  and  hardly  defended  homes. 
They  caught  their  enemy,  killed  him, 
captured  his  army,  and  then  the  thing 
they  came  for  done,  they  disappeared 
among  the  Western  forests  as  suddenly 
as  they  had  come.  They  swept  down  from 
their  hills  like  a  Highland  clan,  won  a 
complete  and  striking  victory  and  with- 
drew. They  were  incapable  of  doing 
the  work  or  carrying  on  the  patient  la- 
bors and  steady  fighting  of  a  disciplined 
army,  by  which  alone  campaigns  are  won. 
But  they  were  perfect  for  the  particular 
feat  they  actually  performed  of  swiftly 
pursuing  a  hostile  force,  surrounding  it, 
and  then  without  strategy  or  tactics,  by 
sheer  hard  fighting  and  straight  shooting, 
win  a  victory  from  which  hardly  a  single 
enemy  escaped.  It  was  only  by  superior 
fighting  that  they  won,  for  they  were  slight- 
ly inferior  in  numbers,  very  much  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  position,  and  without  mili- 
tary discipline  or  proper  equipment.  Yet 
it  so  happened  that  the  battle  of  King's 
Mountain — won  without  any  plan  or  ob- 
ject beyond  the  immediate  destruction  of 
an  invader  whom  the  backwoodsmen  dealt 
with  as  they  would  have  done  with  a  large 
Indian  war-party,  if  they  could  have 
penned  it  up  in  the  same  fashion — proved 
one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  turned  the  tide  of  war  in  the 
Southern  States.  From  that  time,  with 
ups  and  downs  of  course,  the  British  fort- 
unes decHned.  The  spirits  of  the  Southern 
people  rose  at  a  bound.  The  back  country 
was  freed,  for  Ferguson  and  his  men  con- 


stituted the  force  upon  which  Cornwallis 
counted  to  subdue  the  interior  and  crush 
out  all  local  risings.  That  force  and  its 
very  brave  and  efficient  commander  were 
wii)ed  out  of  existence.  The  British  Gen- 
eral had  lost  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  his  army,  and  his  campaign  for  the 
future  was  permanently  crippled  in  con- 
sequence. 'I'he  immediate  effect  was  to 
check  his  movement  northward,  and  the 
first  advance  through  North  Carolina  to 
Virginia  failed.  On  October  14th  he  be- 
gan his  retreat  from  Charlotte,  and  after 
a  hard  march  of  fifteen  days,  through  rain 
and  mud  and  with  scant  food,  he  reached 
Winnsborough,  near  Camden.  All  the 
way  his  men  had  been  attacked  and  shot 
down  by  the  militia,  something  quite  im- 
possible before  King's  Mountain.  En- 
couraged in  the  same  way,  Marion  had 
again  taken  the  field  and  began  to  cut  off 
outlying  British  posts.  Tarleton  went  af- 
ter him,  burning  and  ravaging  as  he  rode, 
but  Marion  eluded  him,  and  then  he  was 
forced  to  turn  back,  for  Sumter  had  broken 
out  near  Camden  and  was  intercepting 
supplies,  beating  loyalist  militia,  and  gen- 
erally making  the  life  of  the  command- 
ing General  uncomfortable.  The  interior 
country,  in  fact,  was  slipping  from  the 
British  control,  and  even  the  position  of 
their  main  army  was  menaced.  So  Tarle- 
ton  went  after  his  old  enemy  with  his 
usual  zeal.  He  came  up  with  Sumter  at 
the  Black  stock  plantation,  did  not  stop 
to  consider  either  Sumter's  position  or 
numbers,  and  dashed  at  him  with  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men.  This  time  Sum- 
ter was  neither  surprised  nor  encumbered 
with  baggage,  and  fought  on  ground  of 
his  own  choosing.  He  repulsed  Tarleton's 
charge,  and  then  drove  back  the  infan- 
try with  such  severe  loss  that  Tarleton 
was  forced  to  retreat  rapidly,  leaving  his 
wounded  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  year  closed  cheerfully  for  the 
Americans.  Cornwallis  had  been  forced 
to  abandon  his  Northern  march  and  re- 
treat. The  country  was  up  in  arms,  and 
Sumter  and  Marion  threatened  British 
posts  and  communications  in  all  direc- 
tions, while  the  victory  at  King's  Mountain 
had  destroyed  an  important  part  of  the 
British  force.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
riflemen  had  disappeared  silently  and  swift- 
ly as  they  had  come,  and  the  only  Ameri- 
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can  forces  were,  as  before,  scattered  bands. 
It  is  true  the  spirit  of  the  people  had  re- 
vived, but  there  was  still  no  army,  and 
without  a  regular  army  the  British  could 
not  be  driven  from  the  South.  Twice  had 
the  central  government  tried  to  supply 
the  great  defect,  and  one  army  had  been 
captured  at  Charleston  and  another  flung 
away  at  Camden.  Now  a  third  attempt 
was  to  be  made,  and  on  it  the  fate  of  the 
war  in  the  Carolinas  would  turn.  This 
time  Congress  allowed  Washington  to 
choose  a  commander,  and  he  selected 
Greene,  as  he  had  done  in  the  first  instance. 
He  said  that  he  sent  a  General  without  an 
army,  for,  generous  as  he  was,  he  could 
now  spare  only  three  hundred  and  fifty 
men  from  the  regular  line.  But  he  felt 
that  the  commander  was  really  the  main 
thing,  since  experience  had  shown  that 
there  was  abundance  of  material  for 
soldiers,  and  he  knew  that  in  this  instance 
he  sent  a  man  who  not  only  could  make  an 
army,  but  who  would  not  fight  until  his 
army  was  made. 

Greene,  thus  chosen  to  command,  at  once 
went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  delivered 
Washington's  letter  and  made  his  report  to 
Congress.  Then  he  examined  all  papers 
relating  to  his  new  department,  and  in  two 
days  made  another  report  to  Congress,  set- 
ting forth  his  needs.  It  appeared  that  he 
wanted  pretty  much  everything,  money, 
men,  stores,  arms,  and  ample  authority. 
Congress  had  never  liked  Greene  over- 
much, but  since  the  wreck  of  their  favorite, 
Gates,  they  were  in  a  chastened  frame  of 
mind,  and  with  extraordinary  promptness 
they  proceeded  to  comply  with  their  new 
General's  demands.  They  assigned  Steu- 
ben to  the  Southern  department ;  they 
gave  Greene  every  possible  power  and 
authority,  and  letters  of  recommendation 
and  appeal  to  all  the  State  legislatures. 
In  the  more  important  material  things  they 
could  give  less,  for  they  had  little  to  give. 
Fifteen  hundred  stand  of  arms  was  about 
the  measure  of  their  contribution,  for 
money,  men,  and  clothing  they  had  not. 
Greene,  the  indefatigable,  reached  out  in 
all  directions  trying  to  beg  or  borrow  every- 
where, money,  clothing,  medicine,  or  any- 
thing else.  Pennsylvania,  through  Reed, 
hel])ed  him  to  some  wagons  to  replace 
those  lost  by  Gates,  but  he  got  little  else. 
Then  Greene,  believing  that  he  could  use 


cavalry  in  the  South,  persuaded  Congress 
to  give  him  Henry  Lee,  "  Lighthorse 
Harry,"  commission  him  as  a  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  and  authorize  him  to  raise  a  regi- 
ment. All  these  things  done,  or  at  least 
vigorously  agitated,  Greene  set  forth  to  his 
command.  As  he  went  he  steadily  kept 
up  the  work  he  had  begun  in  Philadel- 
phia, demanding,  urging,  praying  for  men, 
money,  and  supplies  to  be  sent  with  him  or 
after  him.  He  went  with  his  story  and 
his  requests  before  the  legislatures  of  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland,  and  presented  the 
letters  of  Washington  and  of  the  Congress. 
He  roused  both  States,  and  obtained 
pledges  which  were  later  to  bear  fruit. 
Thence  he  pressed  on  to  Richmond,  where 
he  met  Jefferson,  then  Governor,  and  the 
legislature.  The  spirit,  the  disposition  of 
all  were  excellent,  but  everything  was  in 
confusion ;  clothing  could  not  be  had, 
recruits  were  coming  in  slowly,  a  body  of 
the  enemy  had  landed  in  the  southeast, 
and  there  was  an  infinity  of  work  to  be 
done  before  the  great  State  on  which  he 
would  chiefly  have  to  rely  could  be  brought 
to  a  condition  where  its  resources  would 
be  available.  Greene  gave  them  Steuben 
to  take  charge  of  their  military  affairs,  set 
other  matters  in  such  train  as  was  possible, 
wrote  urgent  letters  to  Congress  and  to 
Washington,  and  then  set  forward  again. 
Now  he  began  to  get  reports  from  the 
scene  toward  which  he  was  going,  vague, 
contradictory,  fluctuating  reports  which 
troubled  him  much,  and  seemed  to  pre- 
sage a  very  troublesome  and  chaotic  situa- 
tion to  be  met  and  overcome.  Finally,  on 
December  2d,  he  reached  Charlotte.  Al- 
most his  first  act  was  to  answer  Corn- 
wallis's  complaint  of  the  hanging  of  pris- 
oners at  King's  Mountain,  by  sending  a 
list  of  fifty  prisoners  hung  by  order  of  the 
British  commanders,  and  at  the  same  time 
declaring  that  he  did  not  intend  to  wage 
war  in  that  fashion.  But  it  was  the  work 
of  army-making  which  chiefly  concerned 
him,  not  verbal  controversies  with  Corn- 
wallis.  Unlike  Gates,  he  at  once  counted 
his  army  instead  of  waiting  until  the  eve 
of  battle  for  that  information.  The  result 
was  not  inspiriting.  He  found  that  he 
had  2,309  men,  who  had  been  gathered 
together  by  Gates  since  his  defeat.  They 
were  poorly  equipped  and  badly  disci- 
plined.    The  militia  were  in  the  habit  of 
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going  home  when  the  humor  took  them, 
but  Greene,  in  his  prompt  fashion  and 
with  a  painful  disregard  for  local  cus- 
toms declared  this  to  be  desertion,  shot  the 
first  offender,  and  demonstrated  that  a 
new  commander  had  really  come.  While 
he  was  organizing  the  army  he  also  exam- 
ined and  surveyed  the  rivers,  found  where 
the  fords  were,  and  then,  instead  of  plung- 
ing headlong  at  the  enemy,  withdrew  to 
the  fertile  meadows  of  the  Pedee  and 
there  formed  a  camp  and  proceeded '  to 
drill  his  troops  and  prepare  them  for  work. 
He  acted  quickly,  quietly,  and  without 
much  conversation.  "I  call  no  councils 
of  war,"  he  wrote  to  Hamilton  on  Decem- 
ber 2  0th.  Yet  bad  as  was  the  condition 
of  the  weak  and  broken  army,  Greene 
was  extremely  fortunate  in  his  officers. 
Harry  Lee,  the  most  brilliant  cavalry 
officer  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  cavalry 
was  but  little  used,  had  come  with  him. 
On  the  spot  he  had  found  John  Eager 
Howard  and  Colonel  Otho  Williams,  of 
Maryland,  and  William  Washington,  of 
Virginia.  These  were  all  brave,  experi- 
enced, dashing  officers,  just  the  men  who 
would  prove  invaluable  to  Greene.  There 
was  also  another  officer  higher  in  rank 
than  any  of  these,  who  had  come  to 
Charlotte  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  rout 
at  Camden.  This  was  Daniel  Morgan,  of 
Virginia,  an  abler  soldier  than  any  whom 
Greene  found  at  Charlotte,  and  far  more 
suggestive  of  the  deeper  meanings  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Lee  and  Howard 
and  the  rest  represented  the  rich  land- 
holders, the  well-established  aristocracy  of 
the  Colonies.  They  had  wealth,  position, 
and  education  as  a  birthright,  in  addition 
to  their  own  courage  and  capacity.  At 
them  could  not  be  flung  the  constant 
sneer  and  gibe  of  the  loyalist  satirist,  and 
pamphleteer  that  the  American  officers 
were  men  of  lowly  birth,  fishers  and  chop- 
pers and  ploughmen.  Yet  that  at  which 
the  loyalist  and  the  Tory  sneered  was  one 
of  the  great  signs  of  the  time,  a  portent  of 
the  democratic  movement,  a  new  source 
of  strength  in  war  and  peace.  The  cus- 
tom of  the  world  then  was  to  give  military 
power  and  command  by  favor,  to  treat 
them  as  plunder  to  be  shared  among  a 
Hmited  class.  Rank,  birth,  political  ser- 
vice, the  bar  sinister  if  it  crossed  a  coat  of 
arms  sufficiently  illustrious,  were  the  best 


titles  to  high  miHtary  command.  Eng- 
land, forgetting  whence  she  had  taken 
Clive  and  Wolfe,  had  relapsed  into  the 
current  system  of  favoritism  and  sent  out 
Howes  and  Clintons  and  Burgoynes  to 
command  her  armies  in  America.  Many 
men  of  this  class  were  physically  brave, 
now  and  then  one,  like  Cornwallis  or  Raw- 
don,  was  efficient,  but  as  a  rule  they  lacked 
brains,  were  self-indulgent,  and  sometimes 
cruel.  They  represented  an  old  system 
now  rotten  and  broken,  and  against  them 
came  a  new  system  with  the  blood  of 
youth  in  its  veins.  The  democratic  move- 
ment was  to  draw  most  of  its  leaders  from 
the  people,  whence  its  real  strength  came. 
Twenty  years  later  that  which  was  a  little- 
understood  fact  in  the  American  war  had 
been  formulated  into  an  aphorism  in  the 
mighty  revolution  sweeping  over  Europe, 
and  men  learned  that  the  new  order  of 
things  meant  la  caj-iiere  otiverte  aux  taie?iSj 
and  that  every  private  soldier  had  per- 
chance a  marshal's  baton  hidden  in  his 
knapsack. 

Of  this  class,  so  preeminently  chil- 
dren of  their  time,  and  of  the  great  social 
forces  then  stirring  into  life,  Daniel  Mor- 
gan was  a  most  typical  example.  Bom 
in  New  Jersey,  the  son  of  a  poor  Welsh 
emigrant,  he  began  life  as  a  day-laborer. 
Drifting  out  to  the  frontier  he  became  a 
wagoner,  then  a  soldier  in  the  Braddock 
expedition,  was  brutally  flogged  under  the 
savage  military  code  of  the  time  for  strik- 
ing a  companion,  kept  on  in  spite  of  this 
hideous  wrong,  and  so  distinguished  him- 
self in  battle  that  he  was  promoted  from  the 
ranks  and  given  a  commission.  Desper- 
ately wounded,  he  escaped  from  the  In- 
dians in  a  hot  skirmish,  clinging  blindly  to 
the  neck  of  his  frightened  runaway  horse. 
So  he  lived  on  the  frontier,  reckless,  fight- 
ing, drinking,  gaming,  saved  only  from  de- 
struction by  his  gigantic  strength  and  hard 
head.  A  fortunate  marriage  turned  him 
from  his  wild  life  and  brought  his  really  fine 
and  gentle  nature  uppermost.  He  settled 
down  in  Virginia,  and  although  he  fought 
in  Pontiac's  and  Lord  Dunmore'swars,  he 
became  a  steady,  hardworking  planter. 
When  the  Revolution  came  only  one  side 
was  possible  to  such  a  man — he  was  the 
friend  of  Washington,  the  way  was  open 
to  ability,  and  his  time  had  come.  With 
his  riflemen  raised  in  Virginia  he  had  dis- 
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tinguished  himself  in  almost  every  action 
from  Boston  to  Monmouth,  and  had  been 
taken  prisoner  in  the  desperate  night  as- 
sault at  Quebec.  He  had  been  especially 
conspicuous  in  the  Burgoyne  campaign, 
playing  a  very  large  part  in  all  the  fighting 
which  culminated  in  the  surrender  of  Sara- 
toga, v^here  the  British  commander  told 
him  that  he  commanded  "the  finest  regi- 
ment in  the  world."  Congress  did  not, 
however,  seem  impressed  in  the  same  way. 
In  the  promotions  so  lavishly  given  to 
foreigners  and  favorites,  Morgan  was 
passed  over,  and  at  last  withdrew  in  dis- 
gust to  his  home  in  Virginia.  But  when 
he  heard  of  the  defeat  at  Camden  he  at 
once  said  that  this  was  no  time  for  personal 
feelings  or  resentments,  and  went  directly 
to  Hillsborough  to  join  the  defeated  Gates. 
Then  at  last  Congress  gave  him  his  tardy 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier- Gen- 
eral, and  when  Greene  arrived  he  found 
Morgan  already  at  work.  With  excellent 
judgment  Greene  confirmed  Morgan  in  his 
separate  command,  and  the  latter,  threat- 
ening Cornwalhs's  fiank,  crossed  the  Ca- 
tawba and,  picking  up  some  small  addition- 
al bodies  of  militia,  moved  along  the  Paco- 
let  River,  where  he  cut  off  and  defeated 
with  heavy  loss  a  large  body  of  loyalists 
who  were  ravaging  that  country.  His  oper- 
ations and  his  position  alike  threatened  the 
British  seriously,  and  CornwalHs  could  not 
advance  into  North  Carolina  or  against 
Greene  until  he  had  disposed  of  Morgan's 
division.  He  therefore  detached  Tarleton 
with  the  Hght  infantry,  and  eleven  hundred 
men  in  all,  to  follow  Morgan,  while  he 
moved  in  such  a  way  himself  as  to  cut 
Morgan  off  if  he  attempted  to  retreat  to 
North  Carolina. 

Tarleton  moved  rapidly,  and  Morgan  fell 
back  before  him,  until,  on  January  i6th, 
he  reached  the  Cowpens,  where  cattle  were 
rounded  up  and  branded,  a  place  about 
midway  between  Spartanburg  and  the 
Cherokee  ford  of  the  Broad  River.  Mor- 
gan, brought  up  in  the  school  of  Washing- 
ton, and  having  a  perfect  understanding 
of  the  situation  in  the  South,  wished  just 
then,  as  much  as  Greene,  to  avoid  a  decisive 
action.  At  the  same  time,  as  he  wrote  his 
chief,  this  course  might  not  be  always  pos- 
sible, and  he  knew  that  he  was  in  a  posi- 
tion at  once  difficult  and  dangerous.  Well 
informed  by  his  scouts,  he  was  aware  that 


he  was  between  two  armies,  and  when  he 
reached  the  Cowpens  he  determined  to 
stand  his  ground  and  fight,  although  some 
of  his  officers  recommended  otherwise. 
In  the  evening  he  walked  about  among 
the  camp-fires  talking  to  the  militia,  who 
were  of  the  same  class  from  which  he  him- 
self had  sprung.  He  told  them  that  he 
was  going  to  fight,  took  them  into  his 
confidence,  assured  them  that  "  the  old 
wagoner  would  crack  his  whip  over  Tarle- 
ton," and  that  if  they  gave  three  fires  they 
would  surely  win.  The  next  morning  he 
had  his  men  roused  early  so  that  they 
could  breakfast  well,  and  then  he  formed 
them  for  battle.  His  main  fine  was  com- 
posed of  the  Maryland  Continental  troops 
in  the  centre,  with  the  Virginia  riflemen 
on  each  flank.  In  front  he  placed  the 
militia  under  Pickens,  and  in  the  rear,  out 
of  sight.  Colonel  Washington  and  the  cav- 
alry. Then  Morgan  rode  up  and  down  the 
line  and  told  the  militia  to  give  the  enemy 
two  killing  fires  and  fall  back.  He  ex- 
plained to  the  Continentals  that  the  mihtia 
would  retire  after  delivering  these  volleys 
that  they  must  stand  firm  in  the  centre, 
and,  placed  as  they  were  on  rising  ground, 
fire  low.  As  soon  as  Tarleton  came  in  sight 
of  the  American  army  thus  posted  and 
drawn  up,  he  raced  at  them,  hardly  waiting 
to  form  his  line  or  to  allow  his  reserve  to 
come  up.  It  was  Tarleton's  way,  and  had 
proved  very  pleasant  and  successful  on 
several  occasions  in  dealing  with  raw  mili- 
tia. But  here  he  was  face  to  face  with 
an  experienced  soldier,  and  with  an  army 
resting  on  a  body  of  tried  veterans  in  the 
centre.  As  he  advanced,  the  militia,  under 
Pickens,  delivered  two  or  three  well-aimed 
and  destructive  volleys,  and  then  gave 
ground  and  fell  back,  as  they  had  been 
told,  but  without  disorder,  round  the  wings 
of  Howard  and  the  Marylanders,  who  held 
the  centre.  The  main  hne  in  turn  poured 
in  such  a  heavy  and  well-sustained  fire  that 
the  British  hesitated,  and  Tarleton,  calling 
for  his  reserves,  flung  himself  upon  How- 
ard's men.  Howard,  seeing  that  his  flank 
was  being  turned,  ordered  the  right  com- 
pany to  face-about.  The  order  was  mis- 
understood, and  the  whole  line  faced  about 
and  began  to  retreat.  This  blunder  was 
turned  into  the  stroke  of  victory  by  Mor- 
gan's cjuickness.  Pickens  and  his  militia 
had  reformed,  and  were  assailing  the  Brit- 
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ish  right  wing,  while  Colonel  Washiiiglon, 
charging  suddenly  and  breaking  the  right 
wing,  got  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and 
saw  them  rushing  forward  i)ell-mell  after 
Howard's  retreating  line.  "They  are  com- 
ing on  like  a  mob,"  he  sent  word  to  Mor- 
gan. "  (iive  them  a  fire  and  1  will  c-harge 
them."  Suddenly  at  the  command,  the 
steady  Continental  troops  halted,  faced 
about,  poured  in  a  heavy  and  deadly  fire, 
and  followed  it  with  a  bayonet  charge 
upon  the  disordered  British  line.  At  the 
same  moment  Washington  dashed  in  upon 
them  in  the  rear.  All  was  now  over  in  a 
few  minutes.  The  rout  was  utter  and  com- 
plete, and  the  British  infantry,  outflanked 
and  surrounded,  threw  away  their  arms  and 
began  to  cry  for  the  quarter  which  they 
had  refused  to  Buford's  men,  but  which 
was  here  accorded  to  them.  Six  hundred 
of  Tarleton's  eleven  hundred  were  capt- 
ured. Ten  officers  and  over  a  hundred 
men  were  killed,  showing  the  gallantry  with 
which  they  fought  until  taken  between 
two  fires.  Tarleton  himself,  by  personal 
prowess  and  hard  ritling,  barely  escaped. 
All  the  cannon,  arms,  equipage,  every- 
thing, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  on  their  side  lost  only  twelve 
killed  and  sixty  wounded. 

The  numbers  engaged  at  the  Cowpens 


were  small,  only  eight  hundred  Americans 
and  about  eleven  hundred  liritish,  but  it 
was  one  of  the  best-fought  actions  of  the 
war.  Morgan,  no  doubt,  took  a  serious  risk 
in  fighting  with  the  Inroad  Ri\er  in  his  rear 
and  with  no  protection  to  his  flanks,  but 
he  knew  his  men,  he  did  not  intend  that 
they  should  have  any  temi)tation  to  retreat, 
and  he  had  confidence  in  them  and  in  him- 
self. Tarleton,  no  doubt,  was  rash  in  the 
extreme  and  blundered  in  his  hasty  ad- 
vance, but  he  was  one  of  the  best  of  the 
l^ritish  officers,  and  his  error  arose,  as  the 
IjHtish  errors  usually  did,  from  contempt 
for  his  ()i)ponent.  Yet,  after  all  allowances 
for  Tarleton's  mistakes,  the  fact  remains 
that  Morgan's  tactics  were  admirable,  and 
he  handled  his  men,  who  behaved  with  the 
utmost  steadiness,  so  well  that  he  turned  a 
blunder  in  an  important  order  into  a  deci- 
sive opportunity  for  immediate  victory. 
How  well  he  fought  his  battle  is  best  shown 
by  the  fact  that  he  not  only  defeated  his 
enemy,  but  utterly  destroyed  him.  More- 
over, his  coolness  and  judgment,  so  excel- 
lent before  the  fight  and  in  the  heat  of  ac- 
tion, were  not  afi^ected  by  his  victory.  He 
crossed  the  Broad  River  that  very  night, 
and  when  Cornwallis,  stung  by  the  defeat 
of  '1  arleton,  rushed  after  Morgan,  actually 
burning  his  baggage  that  he  might  move 
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the  faster,  reached  the  Little  Catawba  it 
was  only  to  learn  that  the  victorious  Amer- 
icans had  crossed  with  their  prisoners  two 
days  before  and  were  on  the  way  to  join 
Greene's  army. 

The  victory  at  the  Cowpens  was  a  fit 
supplement  to  that  at  King's  Mountain. 
The  backwoodsmen  had  sprung  out  of  their 
hills  in  defence  of  their  homes  and  swept 
away  the  strong  corps  to  which  Cornwallis 
trusted  for  scouts,  outpost  work,  and  the 
conquest  of  the  interior.  A  regular  army, 
commanded  by  one  of  Washington's  Gen- 
erals, had  utterly  defeated  a  select  body  of 
British  troops,  and  crushed  out  of  existence 
the  light  infantry  which  Cornwallis  had  used 
so  effectively,  and  which  he  was  to  need 
so  much  in  the  future.     There  was  much 


hard  fighting  still  to  do,  but  the  days  of 
panic  and  submission  were  over.  The  ques- 
tion had  ceased  to  be  how  much  the  Brit- 
ish would  overrun  and  con(|uer,  and  had 
become  the  very  different  one  of  how  long 
they  could  hold  their  ground,  and  how  soon 
the  Americans,  represented  at  last  by  a 
regular  army  and  an  able  General,  could 
drive  them  out.  The  first  chapter  in  the 
British  invasion  of  the  South,  England's 
last  and  most  effective  attempt  to  conquer 
her  colonies,  closed  at  Charleston  with  the 
loss  of  Lincoln's  army  and  the  utter  pros- 
tration of  the  American  cause  in  that  region. 
The  second  chapter  began  with  Camden 
and  ended  with  King's  Mountain  and  the 
Cowpens.  After  Morgan's  victory  a  new 
campaign  opened  in  the  South. 
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CHAPTER    XXX 

The  difference  in  the  attitude  of  their 
neighbors  toward  them  was  felt  deeply  by 
Major  and  Mrs.  Welch.  Even  Dr.  Gary's 
wonted  cordiality  had  given  place  when 
he  met  Mrs.  Welch  to  a  grave  and  formal 
courtesy.  Toward  Major  Welch  the  for- 
mahty  was  less  marked ;  while  toward  Ruth 
there  was  almost  the  same  warmth  and 
friendliness  that  had  existed  before  Mrs. 
Welch's  letters  were  seen.  Ruth,  how- 
ever, was  far  too  loyal  to  her  own  to  ac- 
cept such  attentions  ;  so  far  from  accept- 
ing, she  resented  the  overtures  made  her, 
and  was  not  slow  in  letting  it  be  under- 
stood. There  was  one  or  two  exceptions 
to  this  general  feeling  on  her  part.  Toward 
Blair  Gary  her  liking  deepened.  Blair  was 
sweeter  than  ever  to  her,  and  though  Ruth 
felt  that  this  was  to  make  np  to  her  for  the 
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coolness  of  others,  there  was  a  true  sym- 
pathy in  Blair,  and  a  delicacy  and  charm 
about  her  manner  of  showing  it  that 
touched  her,  and  Ruth  was  conscious  that 
day  by  day  she  became  drawn  more  and 
more  closely  to  her  young  neighbor.  Such 
friendships  are  rare.  The  friend  with  whom 
one  does  not  have  to  make  explanations  is 
God-given. 

With  her  other  neighbors  Ruth  stood  on 
her  dignity,  in  armed  guardfulness.  She  car- 
ried her  head  higher  than  she  had  ever  done 
in  her  life  and  responded  to  their  advances 
with  a  coldness  that  shortly  gained  her  a 
reputation  for  as  much  pride  as  she  could 
have  desired,  if  not  for  a  good  deal  of  tem- 
per. Mrs.  Dockett  attempted  a  sympa- 
thetic matter  with  her,  and  if  subsequent 
rumors  were  any  indication,  that  redoubt- 
ed champion  did  not  come  off  wholly  un- 
scathed. 
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"  The  little  minx  has  got  her  mother's 
tongue, ' '  sniffed  the  offended  lady.  "  Why, 
she  actually  snubbed  me — me  /  Think  of 
her  daring  to  tell  me,  when  I  was  giving 
her  to  understand  that  we  knew  she  was 
not  responsible  for  any  of  the  insulting 
things  that  had  been  said  about  us,  that 
she  always  agreed  with  her  mother  and 
father  in  everything!  And  away  she 
marched,  with  her  little  mouth  pursed  up 
and  her  head  held  as  high  as  Captain  Al- 
len's. She'll  know  when  I  try  to  be  civil 
to  her  again!  She's  getting  her  head 
turned  because  Captain  Allen  said  she  had 
some  pretension  to  good  looks." 

It  must  be  said,  though,  on  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Dockett,  that  after  the  first  smart  of 
the  rebuff  she  had  received  was  over,  she 
liked  Ruth  none  the  less,  and  used  to  tell 
the  story  of  her  snubbing  her  with  a  very 
humorous  take-off  of  Miss  Welch's  air  and 
of  her  own  confusion.  And  long  afterward 
she  admitted  that  the  first  time  she  really 
hked  Ruth  was  when  she  resented  her  con- 
descension. 

"It  takes  a  good  woman — or  man 
either — to  stand  up  to  me,  you  know!  " 
she  said,  with  a  twinkle  of  pride  and  amuse- 
ment in  her  bright  eyes. 

Mrs.  Dockett  was  not  the  only  one  by 
any  means  to  whom  the  young  lady  showed 
her  resentment.  Ruth  felt  her  isolation 
keenly,  and  suddenly  began  to  take  a 
much  deeper  interest  than  ever  before  in 
her  mother's  philanthropical  work,  riding 
about  and  visiting  the  poor  negroes,  and 
extending  her  visits  to  the  poorer  whites 
as  well. 

It  happened  that  more  than  once  on 
these  visitations  Ruth  fell  in  with  Captain 
Allen.  She  treated  him  with  marked  cold- 
ness— Steve  declared  afterward,  with  act- 
ual savageness — but,  it  must  be  said,  it  ap- 
peared to  have  little  apparent  effect  on  that 
gentleman  ;  it  seemed  simply  to  amuse  him. 
He  was  "  riding  about  on  business,"  he  ex- 
plained to  her,  with  smiling  eyes.  He 
seemed  to  have  a  great  deal  of  business  to 
ride  about  on  of  late.  Ruth  always  de- 
clined, with  much  coolness,  his  request  to 
be  allowed  to  escort  her ;  but  her  refusal  did 
not  seem  to  offend  him  ;  he  would  turn  up 
unexpectedly  the  next  time  she  rode  out 
alone,  cheerful  and  amused.  (One  singu- 
lar thing  was  that  she  rarely  saw  him  when 
she  was  accompanied  by  her  father.)     Still 


she  did  not  stop  riding.  She  did  not  see 
why  she  should  give  up  her  visits  of  phi- 
lanthropy simply  because  Captain  Allen 
also  happened  to  have  business  to  attend 
to.  She  began  to  be  vaguely  conscious 
that  sometimes  she  even  felt  disappointed 
if  on  her  ride  she  did  not  see  him  some- 
where, and  she  hated  herself  for  this,  and 
took  to  disciplining  herself  for  it,  by  riding 
on  unfrequented  roads.  Yet,  even  here, 
now  and  then,  Captain  Allen  passed  her, 
and  she  began  to  feel  as  if  he  were  in 
some  sort  following  her.  On  one  occasion, 
when  he  overtook  her  on  a  somewhat 
lonely  road,  he  took  her  to  task  for  riding 
so  much  alone.  She  was  secretly  pleased  ; 
but  fired  up  at  his  manner. 

"  Why?  "  She  looked  him  defiantly  in 
the  eyes. 

He  appeared  confused. 

''  Why — because — Suppose  you  should 
lose  your  way,  what  would  you  do  ?  "  She 
saw  that  this  was  not  his  reason. 

"  I  should  ask  someone,"  she  answered, 
coolly. 

"  But  whom  would  you  ask?  There  is 
no  one — except  one  old  woman,  my  Mam- 
my Peggy,  who  lives  down  in  this  di- 
rection— who  lives  anywhere  between  the 
old  road  that  is  now  stopped  up  and  the 
creek,  and  farther  back  is  a  through  cut  to 
the  Bend,  which  you  crossed,  along  which 
some  of  the  worst  characters  in  the  county 
travel.  They  do  not  come  this  side  of  the 
creek,  for  they  are  afraid.  But  I  assure 
you  that  it  is  not  safe  for  you  to  be  riding 
about  through  the  woods  this  way,  this  time 
in  the  evening,  by  yourself." 

"  Why,  I  see  this  path  ;  someone  must 
travel  it,  "  she  said.  She  knew  that  some- 
where down  in  that  direction  was  the  old 
hospital-place,  which  the  negroes  said  was 
haunted,  and  which  was  rumored  to  be  the 
meeting-place  of  the  Ku  Klux.  Steve 
looked  a  little  confused. 

''  Yes " 

'*  And  if  no  one  is  down  here  there  can- 
not any  harm  come  to  me."  She  enjoyed 
her  triumph. 

"  Yes,  but  you  don't  understand — peo- 
ple pass  this  way  going  backward  and  for- 
ward from — from  the  Bend,  and  elsewhere, 
and — "  He  broke  off.  "  You  must  trust  me 
and  take  my  word  for  it,"  he  said,  firmly. 
"  It  is  not  right  for  you  ;  it  is  not  safe." 
He  was  so  earnest  that  Ruth  could  not 
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help  feeling  the  force  of  what  he  said,  and 
she  was  at  heart  secretly  pleased ;  yet  she 
resented  his  attitude. 

"  Whom  should  I  be  afraid  of?  Of  the 
Ku  Klux?  "  She  was  pleased  to  see  him 
flush.  But  when  he  answered  her  he 
spoke  seriously  : 

"  Miss  Ruth,  there  are  no  Ku  Klux  here 
— there  never  were  any — except  once  for 
a  Httle  while,  and  there  is  not  one  in  the 
county  or  in  the  South  who  would  do  you 
an  injury,  or  with  whom,  if  you  were  thrown, 
you  would  not  be  as  safe  as  if  you  were 
guarded  by  a  regiment." 

Ruth  felt  that  he  was  telling  her  the 
truth,  and  she  was  conscious  of  the  effect 
he  had  on  her.  Yet  she  rebelled,  and  she 
could  not  resist  firing  a  shot  at  him. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  mockingly.  "  I 
am  relieved  to  know  that  they  will  not 
murder  ladies."  Steve  flushed  hotly,  and 
before  he  could  answer  she  pressed  her 
advantage  with  dehght. 

"  Could  you  not  persuade  them  to  extend 
their  clemency  to  other  poor  defenceless 
creatures  ?  Poor  negroes,  for  example  ! 
You  say  there  never  were  any  Ku  Klux  in 
this  county  ;  how  about  that  night  when 
the  State  militia  were  raided  and  their  arms 
taken  from  them,  and  when  poor  defence- 
less women  were  frightened  to  death?  Were 
the  men  who  did  that  really  ghosts?  " 

She  looked  at  Steve  and  was  struck  with 
a  pang  that  she  should  have  allowed  her- 
self to  be  carried  so  far.  She  had  meant 
only  to  sting  him  and  revenge  herself,  but 
she  had  struck  deeper  than  she  had  in- 
tended. The  look  on  Steve's  face  really 
awed  her,  and  when  he  spoke,  the  tone  in 
his  voice  was  different  from  any  she  had 
ever  heard  in  it. 

"  Miss  Welch,  I  did  not  say  there  had 
never  been  any  Ku  Klux  in  this  county — 
you  misunderstood  me.  I  said  there  had 
never  been  any  but  once.  I  myself  or- 
ganized a  band  of  Ku  Klux  regulators — 
*  a  den,'  as  we  called  it  in  this  county — 
and  we  made  one  raid — the  raid  you  spoke 
of,  when  we  took  the  arms  from  the  negroes. 
I  led  that  raid.  I  organized  it  and  led  it, 
because  I  deemed  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  our  protection  at  the  time — for  our  sal- 
vation. No  one  was  seriously  hurt,  no 
women  were  frightened  to  death,  as  you 
say.  It  is  true  that  some  women  were 
frightened,  and  no  doubt  frightened  badly. 


at  the  pranks  played  that  night.  We  meant 
to  frighten  the  men.  If  necessary,  we  should 
have  done  more  to  them — the  leaders — but 
never  to  frighten  the  women.  Under  the 
excitement  of  such  an  occasion,  where 
there  were  hundreds  of  young  men,  some 
full  of  fun,  .some  wild  and  reckless,  some 
unauthorized  acts  were  committed.  It  had 
been  attempted  to  guard  against  them  ;  but 
some  men  overstepped  the  bounds,  and 
there  were  undoubtedly  unjustifiable  acts 
committed  under  cover  of  the  disguise 
adopted.  But  no  lives  were  taken  and  no 
great  violence  was  done.  The  reports  you 
have  heard  of  it  were  untrue.  I  give  you 
my  word  of  honor  as  to  this.  That  is  the 
only  time  there  has  been  a  raid  by  Ku 
Klux  in  this  county — and  the  only  time 
there  will  be  one.  We  accomplished  our 
purpose,  and  we  proved  what  we  could 
do.  The  effect  was  salutary.  But  I  found 
that  blackguards  and  sneaks  could  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  disguise  and,  under  its  cover, 
wreak  their  private  spite,  and  by  common 
consent  the  den  was  disbanded  shortly  af- 
ter that  night.  There  have  been  ruffianly 
acts  committed  since  that  time  by  men  dis- 
guised as  Ku  Klux  ;  but  not  one  of  the 
men  who  were  in  that  raid,  so  far  as  I 
know,  were  concerned  in  them  or  have 
ever  worn  their  disguise  since  then.  They 
have  sworn  solemnly  not  to  do  so.  The 
place  where  they  met  is  the  old  plantation 
down  here  on  the  river  ;  this  path  leads  to 
it,  and  at  the  top  of  the  next  hill  I  can 
show  you  the  house.  It  is  only  a  ruin, 
and  was  selected  by  me  because  the  stories 
connected  with  it  protected  it  from  the 
curiosity  of  the  negroes,  and,  in  the  case 
of  invasion,  the  woods  around,  with  their 
paths,  furnished  a  ready  means  of  escape. 

"  I  have  told  you  the  whole  story  and 
told  you  the  truth  absolutely,  and  I  hope 
YOU  will  do  me  the  honor  to  believe  me." 
His  manner  and  voice  were  so  grave  and 
cold  that  Ruth  had  long  lost  all  her  re- 
sentment. 

"  I  do,"  she  said. 

He  bowed.  They  had  reached  the  crest 
of  the  hill. 

"  There  is  the  house."  He  held  a  bough 
aside  and  indicated  a  large  rambling  man- 
sion below  them,  almost  concealed  on  one 
side  by  the  dense  growth,  while  the  other 
appeared  to  be  simply  a  ruin.  It  lay  in  a 
cleft  between  two  wooded  hills,  around  the 
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base  of  which  ran  the  river,  and  seemed  as 
desolate  a  place  as  Ruth  had  ever  seen. 

"  My  showing  it  to  you  is  a  proof  that 
*  the  den '  is  broken  up.  Now  we  will 
go  back."      He  turned  his  horse. 

"  I  did  not  need  it,"  she  said,  earnestly. 
"  And  I  will  never  tell  anyone  that  I  have 
ever  seen  it." 

To  this  he  made  no  response. 

"  I  must  see  you  back  to  the  main  road 
safely,"  he  said,  gravely. 

Ruth  felt  that  she  had  struck  him  deeply, 
and  as  they  rode  along  she  cast  about  in 
her  mind  for  some  way  to  lead  up  to  an 
explanation.  It  did  not  come,  however, 
and  at  the  main  road,  when  her  gate  was 
in  sight,  he  pulled  in  his  horse  and  lifted 
his  hat. 

"  Good-evening." 

"  Good-evening.  I  will  think  of  what 
you  said,"  she  began,  meaning  what  he  had 
said  about  her  riding  out  alone. 

"  I  would  at  least  Hke  you  to  think  of 
me  as  a  gentleman."  He  bowed  gravely, 
and  lifting  his  hat  again,  turned  and  rode 
slowly  away. 

Ruth  rode  home  filled  with  conflicting 
emotions.  Among  them  was  anger,  first 
with  herself,  and  afterward  with  Captain 
Allen. 

Miss  Welch  on  her  arrival  at  home  that 
evening  was  as  nearly  at  war  with  every- 
one as  it  is  possible  for  a  really  sweet-tem- 
pered girl  to  be.  Dr.  Washington  Still 
had  called  in  her  absence  and  proffered 
his  professional  services  for  any  of  her 
patients.  She  broke  out  against  him,  ve- 
hemently, and  when  her  mother  undertook 
to  defend  him,  she  attacked  the  whole 
Still  family  and  connections,  except  Virgy, 
whom  she  admitted  to  be  a  poor,  weak, 
little  kind-hearted  thing,  and  shocked  her 
mother  by  warmly  denouncing  the  stories 
of  the  Ku  Klux  outrages,  and  openly  de- 
claring that  she  did  not  believe  there  had 
ever  been  any  Ku  Klux  in  the  county,  ex- 
cept perhaps  on  the  one  occasion  when 
they  had  disarmed  the  negro  militia — and 
that  she  thought  they  did  exactly  right, 
and  just  what  she  would  have  had  them  do. 

Mrs.  Welch  was  too  much  shocked  to 
do  anything  but  gasp. 

''  Oh,  Ruth!  Ruth! "  she  groaned. 
"  That  ever  my  daughter  should  say  such 
things!  "  But  Miss  Ruth  was  too  excited 
for  control  just  then.     She  launched  out 


yet  more  warmly  and  shocked  her  mother 
by  yet  more  heretical  views,  until  suddenly 
moved  by  her  mother's  real  pain,  she  flung 
herself  into  her  arms  in  a  passion  of  re- 
morse and  tears,  and  declared  that  she  did 
not  mean  half  of  what  she  had  said,  but 
was  a  wicked,  bad  girl,  who  did  not  ap- 
preciate the  best  and  kindest  of  mothers. 

A  few  days  afterward  the  man  known 
as  "  the  trick-doctor,"  but  who  called  him- 
self "  Doctor  Moses,"  came  to  Major 
Welch's  and  told  them  a  pitiful  story  of 
an  old  woman's  poverty,  Mrs.  Welch  gave 
him  some  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  things 
for  her,  but  he  asked  them  to  go  and  see 
her.  She  lived  "  all  by  herself  mostly,  and 
honed  to  see  the  good  white  folks." 

"  Ef  his  young  Mistis  would  be  so  kind 
as  to  go  and  see  her  some  evenin',  he 
would  show  her  de  way,"  he  said,  with  a 
look  at  Ruth,  and  that  smile  and  uneasy 
look  which  always  reminded  her  of  a 
hyena  in  a  cage. 

They  promised  to  go  immediately,  and 
he  undertook  to  describe  the  road  to  them. 

"It  was  too  bad  to  drive  a  carriage  over 
— you  had  to  ride  on  horseback  ;  but  his 
young  Mistis  would  fine  it,  she  was  such 
a  fine  rider." 

Ruth  could  never  bear  the  sight  of  the 
negro  ;  he  was  the  most  repulsive  creature 
to  her  that  she  had  ever  .seen.  Yet  it  hap- 
pened that  from  his  description  of  the  place 
where  the  old  woman  lived  and  of  the  road 
that  led  there,  she  was  sure  she  was  the 
same  old  woman  whom  Captain  Allen  had 
mentioned  to  her  that  afternoon  as  having 
been  his  mammy,  and  as  the  one  person 
who  lived  on  the  deserted  plantation.  And 
this  or  some  other  thought  determined 
Ruth  next  day  to  go  and  see  her.  She  had 
expected  her  father  to  accompany  her,  as 
he  frequently  did,  but  it  happened  that  he 
was  called  away  from  home,  and  as  her 
mother  received  another  urgent  call  that 
morning  to  go  and  see  a  sick  child,  Ruth 
had  either  to  postpone  her  visit  or  go  alone. 
She  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  as 
soon  as  the  afternoon  had  cooled  a  little, 
she  started  ofT  on  horseback. 

Ever  since  her  interview  with  Captain 
Allen  she  had  been  chafing  under  the  sense 
of  obeying  his  urgency  that  she  should  not 
ride  through  the  woods  alone.  As  she  re- 
called it,  it  was  less  a  request  than  a  com- 
mand he  had  given  her.     She  had  not  rid- 
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den  out  alone  since  that  evening — at  least 
she  had  not  ridden  through  the  wood 
roads  ;  she  had  stuck  to  the  highways,  and 
she  felt  a  sense  of  resentment  that  she  had 
done  so.  What  right  had  he  to  issue  orders 
to  her?  She  would  now  show  him  that 
they  had  no  effect  on  her. 

She  would  not  only  go  against  his 
wishes,  but  would  go  to  the  very  place 
he  had  especially  cautioned  her  against. 
She  would  see  this  old  woman  who  had 
once  belonged  to  him,  and  perhaps  she 
would  some  time  tell  him  she  had  been 
there. 

Ruth  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  her 
way.  She  knew  the  road  well  as  far  as  the 
point  where  the  old  disused  road  led  off 
from  the  highway,  and  she  had  a  good 
idea  of  direction.  There  she  turned  into 
the  track  that  took  her  down  toward  the 
abandoned  plantation,  and  shortly  crossed 
the  zigzag  path  that  she  knew  cut  through 
the  pines  and  led  down  to  the  Bend.  She 
remembered  Captain  Allen  pointing  it  out 
to  her  that  afternoon,  and  as  she  approached 
it,  she  galloped  her  horse  rapidly,  con- 
scious of  a  feeling  of  exhilaration  as  she 
passed  it.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on 
the  thought  occurred  to  her  that  it  was 
cowardice  to  ride  rapidly.  Why  should  she 
do  so?  And,  though  a  cloud  was  coming 
up  in  the  west,  she  pulled  down  to  a  walk. 
The  woods  were  beautiful  and  were  filled 
with  the  odors  of  grape-blossoms ;  the  path 
was  gradually  descending,  and  she  was 
glad  of  it,  as  it  assured  her  she  was  on  the 
right  track.  A  little  farther  on,  as  it  had 
been  described  to  her,  it  should  cross  a 
stream.  So  she  was  pleased  to  see  below 
her,  at  the  bottom  of  a  little  ravine,  the 
thicket  where  the  stream  crossed.  She  rode 
down  through  a  cut,  washed  long  ago  by 
rains,  into  the  ravine,  and  to  the  stream. 
To  her  surprise  the  path  appeared  sud- 
denly to  stop  at  the  water's  edge.  There 
was  no  outlet  on  the  other  side ;  simply  a 
wall  of  bushes.  It  was  very  curious.  Sud- 
denly her  horse  threw  up  his  head  and 
started.  At  the  same  moment  a  slight 
noise  behind  her  attracted  her  attention. 
She  turned,  and  in  the  path  behind  her 
stood  Moses. 

The  blood  deserted  Ruth's  face.  She 
had  often  met  him  before — had  found  him 
on  the  side  of  the  road  as  she  passed 
along,  or  had  turned  and  seen  him  come 


out  of  the  woods  behind  her,  but  she  had 
never  been  when  alone  so  close  to  him 
before.  And  now  to  find  herself  face  to 
face  with  him  in  that  lonely  place,  made 
her  heart  almost  stop.  Yet  it  was  only  his 
look.  After  regarding  her  for  a  moment 
silently,  he  began  to  move  slowly  forward, 
bowing  and  halting  with  that  peculiar  gait, 
that  always  reminded  Ruth  of  a  crawling 
worm.  She  would  have  fled,  but  she  took 
it  in  an  instant  that  there  was  no  means 
of  escape.  The  same  idea  must  have 
passed  through  the  negro's  mind.  A  cu- 
rious smirk  was  on  his  face. 

"  My  Mistis,"  he  said,  with  a  grin  that 
showed  his  yellow  teeth  and  his  horrid 
gums. 

"The  path  seems  to  end  here,"  said 
Ruth,  with  an  effort  commanding  her 
voice. 

"Yes,  my  Mistis;  but  I  will  show  you 
de  way.  Old  Moses  will  show  you  de 
way.  He-he-he!"  His  voice  had  a 
singular  feline  quality. 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  can  find  it,  I  shall 
go  back  up  here  and  look  for  it."  She 
urged  her  horse  back  up  the  path  to  pass 
him.  But  the  negro  stepped  before  him 
and  blocked  the  way. 

"  Nor'm,  dat  ain't  de  way.  I'll  show 
you  de  way.  Jes  let  Doctor  Moses  show 
you."  He  gave  his  snicker  again,  moved 
closer  and  put  his  hand  on  her  bridle. 

The  act  changed  her  fear  to  anger. 

"  Let  go  my  bridle,  instantly  !  "  Her 
voice  rose  suddenly.  The  tone  of  com- 
mand took  the  negro  by  surprise,  and  he 
dropped  his  hand  ;  the  next  moment,  how- 
ever, he  caught  her  bridle  again,  so  roughly 
that  her  horse  reared  and  started  back,  and 
if  Ruth  had  not  been  a  good  rider,  she 
would  have  fallen  from  the  saddle. 

"  I'm  gwinc  to  show  you."  It  was  now 
a  snarl.  He  clung  to  the  bridle  of  the 
frightened  horse.  His  countenance  had 
changed. 

Raising  her  riding-whip,  Ruth  struck 
him  with  all  her  might  across  the  face. 

"  Let  go  my  bridle  !  "  she  cried. 

He  gave  a  howl  of  rage  and  sprang  at 
her  like  a  wild  beast ;  but  her  horse  whirled 
and  slung  him  from  his  feet  and  he  missed 
her,  only  tearing  her  skirt.  It  seemed  to 
Ruth  at  that  moment  that  she  heard  the 
sound  of  a  horse  galloping  somewhere,  and 
she  gave  a  scream.     It  was  answered  in- 
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stantly  by  a  shout  over  the  hill  on  the  path 
down  which  she  had  come,  and  the  next 
moment  the  swift  rush  of  a  horse  on  the 
muffled  wood-path  back  in  the  woods  was 
heard. 

The  negro  caught  the  sound  as  he  turned 
to  seize  her  bridle  again,  stopped  short  and 
Hstened  intently  ;  then,  suddenly  wheehng, 
plunged  into  the  bushes  and  went  crashing 
away.  The  same  instant  the  horseman 
dashed  over  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  came 
rushing  down  the  path,  his  horse's  feet 
scattering  the  stones  before  him.  And  the 
next  second,  before  Ruth  could  take  it  in, 
Steve  Allen,  his  face  whiter  than  she  had 
ever  seen  it,  was  at  her  side. 

"  What  is  it?    Who  was  it?  "  he  asked. 

"  Nothing.  Oh!  he  frightened  me  so," 
she  panted. 

"  Who?  "     His  voice  was  imperious. 

"That  negro." 

"What  negro?  " 

"The  one  they  call  Moses — Doctor 
Moses." 

The  look  that  came  into  Steve's  face 
was  for  a  second  almost  terrifying.  The 
next  moment,  with  an  effort,  he  controlled 
himself. 

"Oh!  it  was  nothing,"  he  said,  hghtly. 
"He  is  an  impudent  dog,  and  must  be 
taught  manners.  Don't  be  frightened. 
No  one  shall  hurt  you."  His  voice  had 
suddenly  grown  gentle  and  soothing,  and 
he  led  Ruth  from  the  subject,  talking  hght- 
ly and  calming  her. 

"  I  told  you  not  to  come  here  alone,  you 
know,"  he  said. 

His  manner  reassured  Ruth,  and  she  al- 
most smiled  as  she  answered  : 

"I  thought  that  was  a  woman's  re- 
venge." 

"  I  did  not  mean  it  for  revenge.  But  I 
want  you  to  promise  me  now  you  will  never 
do  it  again.  Or  if  you  will  not  promise 
me,  I  want  you  to  promise  yourself." 

"  I  will  promise  you,"  said  Ruth.  She 
went  on  to  explain  why  she  came. 

"  The  old  woman  you  speak  of  wants 
nothing,"  he  said,  "  and  you  have  passed 
the  path  that  leads  to  her  house.  That 
negro  misled  you — you  did  not  take  the 
right  road  to  reach  her  place.  You  should 
have  turned  off  some  distance  back.  It 
was  a  mere  chance — simply  Providence — 
that  I  came  this  way  and  saw  your  track 
and  followed  you.      If  you  wish  to  see  my 


old  Mammy  I  will  show  you  the  way.  It 
is  the  nearest  house,  and  the  only  one  we 
could  reach  before  that  storm  comes,  and 
we  shall  have  to  hurry  even  to  get  there." 

Ruth  looked  over  her  shoulder  and  was 
frightened  at  the  blackness  of  the  cloud 
that  had  gathered.  There  was  suddenly 
a  dense  stillness.  Almost  at  the  moment 
she  looked  a  streak  of  flame  darted  from 
the  cloud,  and  a  terrific  peal  of  thunder 
following  immediately  showed  that  it  was 
close  on  them. 

"  Come. "  And  catching  her  bridle  Cap- 
tain Allen  headed  her  horse  up  the  hill. 
"Mind  the  bushes.  Keep  him  well  in 
hand;  but  put  him  out." 

She  urged  the  horse  and  gave  him  the 
rein,  and  they  dashed  up  the  hill,  Steve  close 
at  her  horse's  flank.  It  was  to  be  a  close 
graze,  even  if  they  escaped  at  all ;  for  the 
rising  wind,  coming  in  a  strong  blast,  was 
beginning  to  rush  through  the  woods,  mak- 
ing the  trees  bend  and  creak.  The  bushes 
swept  past  her,  and  dragged  her  hat  from 
her  head. 

"  Keep  on!  I'll  get  it!  "  called  Steve, 
and  leaning  from  his  saddle  he  picked  it 
from  the  ground  and  in  a  moment  was  up 
with  her  again.  The  thunder  was  begin- 
ning to  crash  just  above  their  heads,  and, 
as  they  dashed  along,  the  air  was  filled  with 
flying  leaves  and  small  boughs,  and  big 
drops  were  beginning  to  spatter  on  them. 
She  heard  Steve's  voice,  but  could  not  tell 
what  he  said.  The  next  instant  he  was 
alongside  her,  his  hand  outstretched  to 
steady  her  horse.  She  could  not,  in  the 
roar  of  the  wind,  distinguish  his  words; 
but  saw  that  he  meant  her  to  pull  in,  and 
she  did  so.  The  next  moment  they  were 
at  a  path  that  led  off  at  an  angle  from  that 
they  were  on.  Steve  turned  her  horse  into 
it,  and  an  instant  later  appeared  a  small 
clearing,  on  the  other  side  of  which  was 
an  old  cabin.  That  instant,  however,  the 
cloud  burst  upon  them,  and  the  rain  came 
in  a  sheet  that  wet  Ruth  through.  Before 
she  could  stop  her  horse  at  the  door,  Steve 
was  on  the  ground  and  lifted  her  down  as 
if  she  had  been  a  child. 

"  Run  in,"  he  said, and  it  never  occurred 
to  her  to  oppose  him.  Holding  both  horses 
with  one  hand,  he  reached  across,  pushed 
open  the  door  and  put  her  inside.  An  old 
negro  woman,  the  only  occupant,  was  fac- 
ing her,  just  as  she  had  risen  from  her  chair 
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by  the  fire,  her  small  black  eyes  wide  with 
surprise  at  the  unexpected  entrance.  ^I'he 
next  moment   she  advanced  toward   her. 

"Come  in,  Mistis.  Is  you  wet?"  she 
asked. 

"  Thank  you — why,  yes — I  am  rather — 

But "    Ruth  turned  to  the  door.    She 

was  thinking  of  her  companion  who  was 
still  out  in  the  storm. 

"Yes,  to  be  sho'  you  is.  I'll  shet  de 
do'."  The  old  negress  moved  to  push  it 
closer  to. 

"  No,  don't! "  cried  Ruth.  "  He  is  out 
there." 

"  Who  ?   Don't  you  go  out  dyah,  Mistis." 

She  restrained  Ruth,  who  was  about  to 
go  out  again.  But  the  door  was  pushed 
open  from  the  outside,  and  Steve,  dripping 
wet,  with  a  pile  of  broken  pieces  of  old 
rails  in  his  arms  and  Ruth's  saddle  in  his 
hand,  came  in. 

"  Marse  Steve!  Fo'  de  Lawd!  "  ex- 
claimed the  old  woman.  "Ain't  you  mighty 
wet?  "  She  had  left  Ruth  and  was  feeling 
Steve's  arms  and  back. 

"Wet?  No,  I'm  as  dry  as  a  bone," 
laughed  Steve.  "  Here — make  up  a  good 
fire."  He  threw  the  wood  on  the  hearth 
and  began  to  pile  it  on  the  fire,  which  had 
been  almost  extinguished  by  the  rain  that 
came  down  the  big  chimney.  "  Dry  that 
young  lady.  I've  got  to  go  out."  He 
turned  to  the  door  again. 

"  No — please!  You  must  not  go  out!  " 
cried  Ruth,  taking  a  step  toward  him. 

"  I  have  to  go  to  see  after  the  horses.  I 
must  fasten  them." 

"  Please  don't.  They  are  all  right.  I 
don't  want  you  to  go  !  "  She  faced  him 
boldly.  "  Please  don't,  for  my  sake,"  she 
pleaded. 

He  hesitated  and  looked  about  him. 

''I  shall  be  wretched  if  you  go  out." 
Her  face  and  voice  proved  the  truth  of 
her  words. 

"  I  must  go.  I  am  already  soaking  wet ; 
but  I'll  come  back  directly."  His  voice 
was  cheerful,  and  before  Ruth  could  beg 
him  again,  with  a  sign  to  the  old  woman 
he  was  gone,  and  had  pulled  the  door 
close  behind  him. 

"  Heah,  he  say  I  is  to  dry  you,"  said 
the  old  Mammy,  and  she  set  a  chair  before 
the  fire  and  gently  but  firmly  put  Ruth  in- 
to it,  proceeding  to  feel  her  shoes  and 
clothing.     "  Dat's  my  young  master,"  she 


said  with  pride,  in  answer  to  Ruth's  ex- 
postulations. "  You're  'bliged  to  do  what 
he  say,  you  know.  He'll  be  back  torect- 
ly." 

Ruth  felt  that  the  only  way  to  get  Cap- 
tain Allen  to  come  in  out  of  the  storm  was 
to  get  dried  as  quickly  as  possible ;  so  she 
set  to  work  to  help  the  old  woman.  Steve 
did  not  come  back,  however,  for  some  time, 
not  until  Ruth  sent  him  word  that  she  was 
dry  and  he  niust  come  in  or  she  would 
come  out.  Then  he  entered,  laughing  at 
the  idea  that  such  a  rain  meant  anything  at 
all  to  him. 

"  Why,  I  am  an  old  soldier.  I  have  slept 
in  such  a  rain  as  that,  night  after  night, 
and  as  soundly  as  a  baby.  I  enjoy  it." 
His  face  as  he  looked  at  Ruth  sitting  be- 
fore the  fire,  showed  that  he  enjoyed-  some- 
thing. And  as  she  sat  there,  her  long  hair 
down,  her  eyes  filled  with  solicitude,  and 
the  bright  firelight  from  the  blazing  resin- 
ous pine  shining  on  her  and  lighting  up 
the  dingy  little  room,  she  made  a  picture 
to  enjoy. 

Old  Peggy,  bending  over  her  and  min- 
istering to  her  with  pleased  officiousness, 
caught  something  of  the  feeling. 

"  Marse  Steve,  is  dis  your  lady?  "  she 
asked,  suddenly,  with  an  admiring  look  at 
Ruth,  whose  cheeks  flamed. 

"  No — not — "  He  did  not  finish  the 
sentence.     "What  made  you  think  so?" 

"  She  so  consarned  about  you.  She 
certingly  is  pretty,"  she  said,  sunply. 

Ruth  was  blushing  violently,  and  Steve 
said  : 

"  I'm  not  good  enough,  Aunt  Peggy,  for 
any  lady." 

"  Go  'way,  Marse  Steve!  You  know 
you  good  'nough  for  anybody.  Don't  you 
b'Heve  him,  young  Mistis.  I  helt  him  in 
dese  arms  when  he  wa'n't  so  big"  (she 
measured  a  length  hardly  above  a  span), 
"and  I  knows." 

Ruth  thought  so,  too,  just  then,  but  she 
did  not  know  what  to  say.  Fortunately, 
Steve  came  to  her  rescue. 

"  Mammy,  you're  the  only  woman  in 
the  world  that  thinks  so." 

"I  know  better'n  dat!  "  declared  the 
old  woman,  emphatically-  "You  does,  too, 
don't  you,  my  Mistis?  "  At  which  Ruth 
stammered:  "Why,  yes — "  and  only 
blushed  the  more.  She  looked  so  really 
distressed  that  Steve  said  : 
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"  Come,  Mammy,  you  mustn't  embar- 
rass your  young  Mistress." 

"  Nor,  indeed,  dat  I  won't.  But  you  see 
dyah!  you  done  call  her  my  young  Mistis!  " 
laughed  the  old  woman,  enjoying  hugely 
the  confusion  of  both  her  visitors. 

It  was  time  to  go,  Steve  said,  as  the  rain 
had  stopped,  so  they  came  out  and  he  sad- 
dled Ruth's  horse  and  handed  her  into  the 
saddle.  He  turned  back  to  the  door  and 
spoke  a  few  words  to  the  old  woman  in  a 
low  voice,  to  which  she  gave  an  affirma- 
tive, quick  reply.  As  they  rode  off,  the  old 
'woman  called,  "  You  mus'  come  again," 
which  both  of  them  promised,  separately 
and  faithfully,  to  do. 

Steve  bade  Miss  Welch  good-by  at  her 
gate.  He  had  scarcely  gotten  out  of  sight 
of  her  when  he  changed  his  easy  canter  for 
a  long  gallop,  and  a  look  of  grim  deter- 
mination deepened  on  his  face.  At  the 
first  byway  he  turned  off  from  the  main 
road  and  made  his  way  by  bridle-paths  back 
to  the  point  where  he  had  rescued  Miss 
Welch.  Here  he  tied  his  horse  and  began 
to  examine  the  bushes  carefully.  He  was 
able  at  first  to  follow  the  track  that  the 
negro  had  made  in  his  flight;  but  after  a 
little  it  became  more  difficult.  The  storm 
had  obliterated  the  traces.  So  Steve  re- 
turned to  the  point  where  he  had  left  his 
horse,  remounted  and  rode  away.  He 
visited  Andy  Stamper's  and  several  other 
plantations,  at  all  of  which  he  stopped,  but 
only  for  a  few  moments  to  speak  a  word 
or  two  to  the  men  at  each,  and  then  gal- 
loped on  to  the  next,  his  face  still  grim 
and  his  voice  intense  with  determination. 

That  night  a  small  band  of  horsemen 
rode  through  the  Bend,  visiting  house  after 
house.  They  asked  for  Moses  the  trick- 
doctor.  But  Moses  was  not  there.  He 
had  left  early  the  morning  before,  their  in- 
formants said,  and  had  not  been  back 
since.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth 
of  this.  There  was  something  about  that 
body  of  horsemen,  small  though  it  was, 
riding  in  pairs,  that  impressed  whoever 
they  accosted,  and  it  was  evident  that 
their  informants  meant  to  tell  the  truth. 
If,  at  their  first  summons  at  a  door,  the 
inmates  peered  out  curious  and  loud- 
mouthed, tliey  generally  (juieted  down  at 
the  first  glance  at  the  silent  riders  outside. 
"What  you  want  with  him?  "  asked  one 
of  the  men,  rather  inquisitively.   Instantly, 


two  horsemen  moved  silently  in  behind 
him,  and  cut  him  out  from  the  group  be- 
hind. 

"Youknow  wherehe  is?  Come  along." 
Their  hands  were  on  his  collar. 

"Nor,  suh,  b'fo'  God!  I  don't,  gent'- 
mens,"  protested  the  negro,  almost  par- 
alyzed with  fright.  "  I  didn't  mean  nut- 
tin'  in  the  worl',  gent'mens." 

At  a  sign  from  the  leader  he  was  re- 
leased, and  was  glad  to  slip  back  into  ob- 
scurity behind  the  rest  of  the  awe-struck 
group,  till  the  horsemen  rode  on. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  well  for  the  trick-doctor 
that  his  shrewdness  had  kept  him  from  his 
accustomed  haunts  that  night.  He  visited 
the  Bend  secretly  a  night  or  two  later, 
but  only  for  a  short  time,  and  before  morn- 
ing broke  he  was  far  away,  following  the 
woodland  paths,  moving  at  his  swift,  halt- 
ing pace,  which,  hour  by  hour,  was  plac- 
ing miles  between  him  and  the  danger  he 
had  discovered. 

Thus  the  county,  for  a  time  at  least, 
was  rid  of  his  presence,  and  both  whites 
and  blacks  breathed  freer. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

The  bill  in  Jacquelin's  suit  against  Still 
was  not  filed  for  some  time  after  the  no- 
tice was  sent  and  the  suit  was  instituted. 
Meanwhile,  Steve  Allen  had  met  the 
Welch's  several  times,  and,  although  there 
was  a  perceptible  coolness  in  their  man- 
ner to  him,  yet  the  civilities  were  kept  up. 
As  to  Steve  himself,  he  went  on  just  as 
he  had  done  before,  ignoring  the  change 
and  apparently  perfectly  oblivious  of  the 
chilliness  with  which  he  was  received. 

Steve  appeared  to  have  changed  of  late. 
His  old  cheerfulness  and  joviality  seemed 
to  have  gone,  and  he  was  often  in  a  state  at 
times  bordering  on  gloom.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  period  in  which  most  of  those  with 
whom  this  story  deals  were  in  a  state  of 
actual  gloom,  so  Steve's  condition  was  set 
down  to  the  general  cause.  Occasionally, 
indeed,  it  occurred  to  Jacquelin  that  some 
trouble  with  Blair  Cary  might  have  a  part 
in  it.  Steve  did  not  go  to  Dr.  Cary's  as 
often  as  he  used  to  go  ;  and  when  he  did 
go,  on  his  return  to  the  court-house,  he 
was  almost  always  in  one  of  his  fits  of  de- 
pression.   Jacquelin  set  it  down  to  another 
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exhibition  of  Blair's  habitual  capricious- 
ness.  It  was  that  Yankee  Captain  that 
stood  in  the  way.  And  JacqueHn  hard- 
ened his  heart. 

At  length  the  bill  in  Jacquelin's  suit  was 
ready  to  be  filed. 

One  evening  the  two  young  lawyers 
were  seated  in  their  office.  It  was  at  the 
end  of  a  hard  day's  work,  and  the  result  of 
their  labor  lay  on  a  desk  before  them  in  the 
shape  of  the  completed  bill  in  Jacquehn's 
and  Rupert's  suit.  Jacquelin  had  put  the 
finishing  touches  to  it,  and,  as  he  completed 
it,  he  handed  it  across  to  Steve,  who  took  it 
and  read  it  all  over.  It  was  a  bill  to  re- 
open, on  the  ground  of  fraud,  the  old  suit 
in  which  Still  had  become  the  purchaser  of 
Red  Rock,  and  to  set  aside  the  conveyance 
to  him  and  the  subsequent  conveyance  of 
a  part  of  his  purchase  to  Major  Welch.  It 
charged  Still  with  gross  fraud  in  his  ac- 
counts as  well  as  in  the  possession  of  the 
bonds.  It  ended  by  making  Major  Welch 
a  party  as  a  subsequent  purchaser,  and 
charged  constructive  knowledge  on  his 
part  of  Still's  fraud.  Actual  knowledge 
by  him  of  Still's  fraud  was  expressly  dis- 
claimed ;  but  it  was  stated  that  he  had 
knowledge  of  facts  which  should  have  put 
him  on  inquiry.  It  was  alleged  that  a 
formal  notice  had  been  served  on  Major 
Welch  before  he  became  the  purchaser, 
and  it  asked  that  an  issue  out  of  chancery, 
as  the  lawyers  call  it,  might  be  awarded  to 
try  the  question  of  fraud,  and  that  both 
deeds  be  set  aside  and  the  property  re- 
stored to  JacqueHn  and  Rupert  as  the 
rightful  owners. 

When  Steve  was  through  reading  the 
paper,  he  laid  it  on  his  desk  and  leant 
back  in  his  chair,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ceiling,  in  deep  thought.  JacqueHn 
did  not  disturb  him,  but  watched  him,  in 
silence,  as  the  expression  on  his  face  deep- 
ened into  one  of  almost  gloom.  Presently 
Steve  stirred. 

"  Well,  is  that  all  ?  "   asked  JacqueHn. 

''Yes." 

"  You  don't  think  it  will  hold?  " 

"  I  am  not  sure  ;  I  am  sure  we  shall 
show  fraud,  on  that  rascal's  part,  at  least 
so  far  as  his  accounts  are  concerned,  and 
I  am  equally  sure  that  his  possession  of 
the  bonds  was  fraudulent  ;  but,  as  you 
have  said  all  along,  I  am  not  sure  that 
we    have    been    specific    enough  in   our 


charges,  and   I  am  not  sure  that  the  bill 
will  hold." 

"  Nor  I  ;  but,  as  you  say,  we'll  get  at 
something,  and  it  is  all  we  can  do.  I  am 
willing  to  take  the  risk  for  Rupert,  if  not 
for  myself.  Will  you  sign  as  counsel  ? 
And  rU  go  over  to  the  office  and  file  it. 
Mr.  Dockett  said  he'd  wait  for  us." 

Steve  took  the  pen  and  dipped  it  in  the 
ink  ;  then  again  leant  back  in  his  chair, 
and,  after  a  second's  thought,  sat  up  and 
signed  the  paper  rapidly  ;  and  Jacquelin 
took  it  across  the  court  green  and  left  it 
with  the  old  clerk. 

"  Well,  the  Rubicon  is  crossed,"  he  said, 
gayly,  as  he  re-entered  the  door  of  their 
office  a  few  minutes  later. 

Steve  did  not  answer.  He  was  again 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  deep  in  thought, 
his  face  graver  than  before. 

"  Steve,  don't  bother  about  the  thing 
any  more.  We've  done  the  best  we  could, 
and  if  we  fail  we  fail,  that's  all.  '*Tis 
not  in  mortals  to  command  success,'  you 
know  !  "  he  quoted,  Hghtly.  But  the  other 
did  not  respond  in  the  same  vein. 

"Yes;  we've  crossed  the  rubicon,"  he 
said,  with  something  between  a  sigh  and 
a  yawn. 

"  Steve,  what's  the  matter  ?  " 

"Oh  !  nothing." 

''Yes,  there  is  ;  teU  me." 

"  Nothing  ;   I  assure  you  there's  not." 

"  And  I  know  better.  Confound  it ! 
Can't  I  see  something  is  going  on  that 
I  don't  understand  ?  You  coukhvt  be 
gloomier  if  you  had  broken  with — with 
your  sweetheart." 

"  Well,  I  have."  Steve  turned  and 
looked  out  of  the  window  to  where  the 
light  in  the  clerk's  office  shone  through 
the  trees. 

"  What  !  "  Jacquelin  was  on  his  feet 
in  a  second. 

"Jack,  I'm  in  love." 

"  I  know  that  ;  but  what  do  you  mean 
by — by — that  you  have  broken  with ? ' ' 

"  That  I'm  in  love  with   Ruth  Welch." 

"What !  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  Jacque- 
lin's voice  faltered. 

"What  I  say — that  I've  been  in  love 
with  her  ever  since  I  met  her."  He  was 
still  looking  out  of  the  window. 

"  Steve  f"  Jacquehn's  tone  had  changed 
and  was  full  of  deep  reproach.  As  Steve 
was  not  lookincj  at  him  and  did  not  an- 
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swer,  he  went  on  :  "  Steve,  I  don't  under- 
stand. Does  she  know?"  His  throat 
was  dry  and  his  voice  hard. 

"  I  don't  know." 

*'  Steve  Allen  !  "  The  tone  was  such 
that  Steve  turned  to  him. 

*'  I  thought  you  were  a  gentleman !  " 

''Jacquelin  Gray!"  Steve  sprang  to 
his  feet,  and  the  two  young  men  stood 
facing  each  other,  their  faces  white  and 
their  eyes  blazing. 

Jacquelin  went  on  sternly  :  "As  Blair 
Gary  has  no  brother  to  protect  her,  I  will 
do  it.  I  never  thought  it  would  have  to 
be  against  you." 

"  Blair  Gary  ?  Protect  her  ?  Against 
me  ?  In  God's  name,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"You  know." 

"  I  swear  I  do  not."  Jacquelin  turned 
from  him  with  a  gesture  of  contempt,  but 
Steve  seized  him,  roughly. 

Jacquelin  shook  him  off,  but  faced  him, 
his  whole  expression  full  of  scorn  : 

"  Haven't  you  been  engaged  to — en- 
gaged to — or  as  good  as  engaged  to — or, 
at  least,  in  love  with  Blair  Gary  for  years  ? ' ' 

Steve  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment,  with 
a  puzzled  look  on  his  face  which  gave 
place  the  next  instant  to  one  of  inexpressi- 
ble amusement,  and  then,  with  a  shove 
which  sent  Jacquelin  spinning  across  the 
room,  he  flung  himself  into  a  chair  and 
burst  into  a  ringing  laugh. 

"You  fool!  You  blamed  fool!"  he 
exclaimed.  "But  I'm  a  fool,  too,"  he 
said,  finally. 

"  I  think  you  are,"  said  Jacquelin. 

"Why,  Blair  knows  it." 

"  Knows  what  ?  " 

"  Knows  that  I'm  in  love  with  Ruth 
Welch  ;  she  divined  it  long  ago  and  has 
been  my  confidante." 

"What  !  Steve " 

"Steve ?"  Jacquelin  began  again, 

in  hopeless  amazement,  with  a  tone  almost 
of  entreaty,  and  stopped  short. 

"You  double-dyed,  blind  idiot!"  ex- 
claimed Steve.  "Don't  you  know  that 
Blair  Gary  don't  care  a  button  for  me, 
never  has  cared,  and  never  will  care  for 
but  one  man  ?  " 

"  Middleton  !  "  Jacquehn  turned  away 
with  a  fierce  gesture. 

"  No  ;   you  jealous  fool  !  " 

"  Then,  in  Heaven's  name,  who  is  it?" 
Jacquelin  turned  and  faced  him. 


"A  blind  idiot." 

The  effect  was  not  what  Steve  antici- 
pated. Jacquelin  made  a  gesture  of  wild 
dissent,  turned  his  back,  and,  walking  to 
the  window,  put  his  forearm  against  the 
sash  and  leant  his  forehead  on  it. 

"  You  don't  know  what  you're  talking 
about.  She  hates  me.  She  has  always  done 
it  since  that  cursed  Middleton " 

"  I  don't  say  she  hasn't.     I  simply  say 

she "     He  broke  off.     "  She  ought  to 

have  treated  you  badly.  But  before  that, 
if  you  had  gone  about  it  in  the  right  way,  I 
know  that  you'd  have  won  her."  (Jacque- 
lin groaned.)  "Instead  of  that,  you  must 
put  on  your  high-and-mighty  airs,  and  try 
to  bully  and  hector  a  spirited  girl  like  Blair 
Gary,"  (A  groan  from  the  window.) 
"Why,  if  I  were  to  treat  my  horse  as  you 
did  her,  he'd  break  my  neck  !  " 

Jacquelin  faced  him. 

"  Steve,  I  loved  her  so — I  have  loved 
her  ever  since  I  was  a  boy — ever  since  that 
day  I  made  her  jump  off  the  barn.  It  was 
what  sustained  me  in  prison  and  kept  me 
alive  many  a  time  when  otherwise  I'd  have 
gone.  And  when  I  came  home  ready  to 
go  down  on  my  knees  to  her — to  die  for 
her — to   find  her  given  to  another,  or,  if 

not "     He  stopped  and  turned  away 

again. 

"  Then  why  didn't  you  tell  her  so,  in- 
stead of — outraging  her  feelings  ?  " 

"  Because — because  I  thought  you 
loved    her,    and   she    loved    you,   and   I 

would    not "      He    turned    off    and 

walked  to  the  window. 

Steve  rose  and  walked  slowly  up  to 
him. 

"Jacquelin,"  he  said,  putting  his  hand 
on  his  shoulder  and  speaking  with  a  new 
tenderness,  "I  never  knew  it — I  never 
dreamed  it.  You  have  been  blind,  boy. 
And  I  have  been  worse.  I  was  never  real- 
ly in  love  with  her,  and  she  knew  it.  She 
has  known  ever  since  Ruth  Welch  came 
here  that  I  liked  her,  and  now — that  I 
have  become  a  fool  like  the  rest  of  you." 
He  turned  away. 

Jacquelin  stood  for  a  moment  looking 
at  him,  a  light  dawning  on  his  face. 

"  Steve,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  what  I 
said."  The  next  second  he  rushed  out 
of  the  door.  In  a  moment  he  was  back, 
the  bill  he  had  just  filed  in  his  hand. 
Steve  rose  as  he  entered. 
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"  What  have  you  done?  " 
"  1  may  be  a  fool — but- 


He  held 

up  the  bill  and  catching  the  last  sheet  be- 
gan to  tear  it.  Steve  made  a  spring  tow- 
ard him,  but  was  too  late.  Jacquelin  had 
torn  the  signature  from  the  paper.  "  I'm 
not  such  a  selfish  dog  as  to  let  you  do  it 
and  bar  your  chance  of  happiness.  I  did 
not  know." 

Steve  insisted  that  he  would  sign  the 
bill ;  he  had  brought  the  suit  and  he 
would  assume  the  responsibility  for  it. 
But  Jacquelin  was  firm ;  he  declared  that 
if  Steve  still  held  to  his  decision  he  would 
not  continue  the  suit  at  all.  Steve  urged 
Rupert's  interest.  Jacquehn  said  Rupert 
would  still  have  six  months  after  he  came 
of  age  to  save  his  rights.  In  this  unex- 
pected turn  of  the  case,  Steve  was  forced 
to  give  in,  though  it  was  late  in  the  night 
before  they  came  to  an  understanding.  It 
was  agreed  as  a  compromise  that  the  suit 
should  be  brought,  but  that  Steve  should 
not  appear  in  it,  and  Jacquelin  recopied 
the  whole  bill  in  his  own  hand  and  filed 
it  the  next  morning.  It  was  signed  by 
Jacquehn  and  Rupert  personally,  and  by 
General  Legale  as  counsel.  It  created  a 
sensation  in  two  households  in  the  County, 
at  least,  though  for  different  reasons. 

When  Still  read  the  bill  he  almost 
dropped  to  the  floor.  It  was  based  on  the 
charge  of  fraud,  and  Major  Welch  had 
said  the  statute  of  limitations  did  not  ap- 
ply. After  a  conference,  however,  with 
Leech,  who  happened  to  be  at  home,  he 
felt  better.  Leech  assured  him  that  the  bill 
would  not  hold  good  against  his  posses- 
sion of  the  bonds. 

"  They'll  hold  against  all  creation,"  said 
that  counsellor,  "if  they  weren't  stolen 
and  ain't  been  paid."  This  declaration 
did  not  at  first  seem  to  reheve  Still  much, 
but  when  Leech  added  : 

"And  they've  got  to  prove  both  of  'em, 
and  before  Baily,"  Still  plucked  up  more 
courage. 

That  evening  they  took  a  copy  of  the 
bill  up  to  Major  Welch.  Mrs.  Welch  and 
Miss  Ruth  both  were  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement  and  indignation.  The  idea  of 
fraud  being  charged  against  Major  Welch 
was  an  outrage  that  they  could  not  tolerate. 

Major  W^lch  alone  was  calm  and  un- 
moved. It  was,  after  all,  expressly  stated 
that  no  actual  fraud  was  attributed  to  him. 


and,  though  he  felt  keenly  having  his  name 
mixed  up  with  such  a  matter,  he  had  no 
anxiety  as  to  the  result.  He  could  readily 
prove  that  he  had  had  no  knowledge  what- 
ever of  anything  to  arouse  the  slightest 
susi)icion.  He  should  of  course  have  to 
employ  counsel.  He  began  to  canvass  the 
names  of  the  lawyers  in  the  county. 

"  Papa,  why  don't  you  get  Mr.  Allen  to 
represent  you?  They  say  he  is  the  best 
lawyer  in  this  part  of  the  country,"  said 
Ruth.  She  was  conscious  that  the  color 
was  flushing  her  face  as  Still  quickly  looked 
at  her. 

"  He's  the  one  that  started  the  whole 
matter,"  said  Still. 

"  Why,  I  don't  see  his  name  to  the 
bill  !  "  the  Major  said. 

"  Ain't  it?  Well,  anyhow,  he's  the  main 
one.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  him  the  suit 
never  would  'a'  been  brought.  Colonel 
Leech  saw  a  copy  of  the  bill  in  his  hand- 
writing in  his  office  this  morning,  didn't 
you,  Colonel?  " 

Leech  declared  that  he  had  seen  the 
copy  and  corroborated  Still  in  his  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Allen  had  inspired  the  suit. 

Mrs.  Welch  gave  an  exclamation  of  in- 
dignation. 

**  Well,  I  did  not  think  he  would  have 
played  the  sneak  !  " 

Ruth  rose  and  walked  to  the  window, 
and  pressed  deep  in  between  the  curtain.s. 

"  The  Colonel  says  'tain't  goin'  to  be 
any  trouble  to  beat  the  suit ;  that  he  can 
git  it  dismissed  on  demurrer — if  that's  the 
word  !  You  know  I  ain't  got  any  book- 
learnin' — I'm  nothin'but  a  plain  farmer," 
Still  said. 

"  Yes  ;  that's  it ;  "  and  Leech  explained 
his  point.  "  I  don't  cross  a  bridge  till  I 
get  to  it ;  I've  got  several  in  this  case,  but 
I  believe  in  making  every  defence." 

"  That  may  be  so,  but  I'm  going  to 
fight  this  case  on  its  merits,"  declared 
Major  Welch,  firmly.  "  I  don't  propose, 
when  a  question  of  fraud  is  raised,  to 
shelter  myself  behind  any  technicalities. 
I  mean  to  make  it  as  clear  as  day  that  I 
had  no  connection  with  any  fraud." 
Though  he  spoke  quietly,  his  voice  had  a 
ring  in  it,  and  his  face  a  light  on  it  which 
made  both  Mrs.  \\'elch  and  Ruth  proud 
of  him,  and  Ruth  scjueezed  her  mother's 
arm  in  her  joy.  How  different  he  looked 
from  those  other  men  ! 
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Meantime,  the  change  in  Steve  Allen 
was  perceptible  to  many  who  had  no  idea 
of  the  true  reason,  and  others  besides 
Jacquelin  set  it  down  to  the  wrong  cause. 
Miss  Thomasia,  like  Jacquelin,  laid  Steve's 
despondency  at  Blair's  door,  and  the  good 
lady  cast  about  in  her  mind  how  she 
might  draw  Blair  into  the  subject  and 
give  her  some  affectionate  advice.  But, 
as  often  as  she  touched  on  the  subject  of 
love,  even  in  the  most  distant  way,  bring- 
ing in  Jacquelin  as  a  sort  of  introduction, 
Blair  shied  off  from  it,  so  that  Miss 
Thomasia  found  it  more  difficult  to  ac- 
compHsh  than  she  had  anticipated. 

Steve  Allen,  however,  was  working  on 
his  own  lines.  His  position  was  intolera- 
ble to  him.  The  fact  that  his  name  had 
not  appeared  on  Jacquehn's  bill  stuck  like 
a  thorn  in  his  memory. 

Steve  was  lying  on  the  grass  under  a  tree 
in  the  court-green  one  afternoon,  reading 
a  book — not  a  law-book,  either — when  the 
sound  of  horses'  feet  caught  his  ear.  He 
looked  up  lazily  as  they  came  nearer  and 
shortly  in  view  appeared  two  riders,  a  girl 
and  a  young  man.  They  cantered  along 
the  Httle  street,  their  laughter  coming 
across  to  Steve  where  he  lay,  his  book 
neglected  on  the  ground  beside  him. 
Steve  stretched,  and,  picking  up  his  book, 
dived  once  more  into  the  "  Idylls  of  the 
King,"  But  the  spell  was  broken.  Aline 
from  Dante  flashed  through  his  mind. 
Launcelot  and  Guinevere,  Tristram  and 
Isolt,  Geraint  and  Enid,  interested  him  no 
more.  The  reahty  had  passed  before  him. 
Resting  his  head  against  the  tree,  he  tried 
to  go  to  sleep  ;  but  the  minute  denizens  of 
the  grass  around  bothered  him ;  the  dron- 
ing of  bees  in  the  locust  boughs  above 
failed  to  lull  him. 

"  *  I  am  half  sick  of  shadows,'  "  he  mur- 
mured to  himself,  and  he  sat  up  and,  rest- 
ing against  the  tree,  thought  deeply. 

H  e  suddenly  sprang  to  his  feet  and  walked 
straight  to  his  office,  his  face  resolute  and 
his  step  determined.  Jacquelin  was  at  his 
desk  deep  in  a  big  law  book.  Steve  shut 
the  door  behind  him  and  stood  with  his 
back  against  it,  looking  down  on  his  part- 
ner. 

"  Jacquelin,  I  am  going  to  marry  Ruth 
Welch." 

"What!"  JacqueHn  looked  up  in 
blank  amazement.     "  Oh  !  "  he  laughed. 


"  I  thought  you  meant  you  had  asked 
her." 

"  You  misunderstand  me.  I  have  no 
idea  she  will  accept  me  now,  but  she  will 
in  the  end.  She  shall.  I  will  win  her." 
He  was  grave,  and,  though  his  words 
spoke  conceit,  his  voice  and  face  had  not 
a  trace  of  it.  Jacquelin,  too,  became 
grave. 

"  I  believe  you  can  win  her  if  you  try, 
Steve,  unless  someone  else  is  in  the  way  ; 
but  it  is  a  long  chase,  I  warn  you."  Steve's 
brow  clouded  for  a  second,  but  it  disap- 
peared as  quickly  as  it  came. 

"  You  don't  think  there  is  anything  in 
that  story  about  Wash  Still?  "  His  tone 
had  a  certain  fiery  contempt  in  it.  "  I'll 
tell  you  there  isn't.  I'll  stake  my  salva- 
tion on  that.  An  eagle  does  not  mate 
with  a  weasel." 

"■  No  ;  I  do  not  believe  she  would  ;  but 
how  about  her  mother?  You  know  what 
she  thinks  of  us,  and  what  they  say  of  her 
missionary  ideas,  and  Wash  Still  has  been 
playing  on  that  string,  of  late,  assiduous- 
ly. Besides,  they  have  not  the  same  ideas 
that  we  have  about  family  and  so  on,  and 
they  don't  know  the  Stills  as  we  do." 

"  Not  pride  of  family  !  You  don't 
know  her.  She's  one  of  the  proudest  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  of  her  family.  I 
tell  you  she  could  give  General  Legale  six 
in  the  game  and  beat  him.  By  jove  !  I 
wish  one  could  do  the  old-fashioned  way. 
I'd  just  ride  up  and  storm  the  stronghold 
and  carry  her  off  !  "  burst  out  Steve,  half  in 
jest,  half  in  earnest,  straightening  up  and 
stretching  out  his  arms,  his  eyes  flashing 
and  his  color  rising. 

"  Now  you  have  to  storm  the  strong- 
hold, all  the  same,  without  carrying  her 
off  !  "  Jacquehn  laughed.  "  You  have  not 
seen  her  since  the  suit  was  brought,  and 
I  doubt  if  she  will  speak  to  you." 

"  She  will  not?  I'll  make  her.  Whether 
she  speaks  or  not,  I'll  win  her." 

"  You  have  to  win  her  parents  first,  for 
you  have  to  ask  their  permission." 

"  Do  you  think  that's  necessary?  " 
Steve  asked,  doubtfully,  as  if  almost  to 
himself. 

"  Under  the  circumstances — for  you  ; 
not  for  Wash  Still." 

"  The  gorgon  will  refuse  me." 

"  Probably  ;  all  the  same,  you  have  to 
do  it." 
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Suddenly,  with  a  sigh,  Steve  came  out 
of  his  reverie  as  if  he  were  emerging  from 
a  cloud. 

**  You  are  right.  I'll  do  it  if  I  lose 
her."     He  turned  to  go  out. 

''  When  are  you  going  to  do  it  ?  " 

"  Right  now."  His  face  had  got  back 
all  its  fire,  his  voice  all  its  ring. 

"  1  believe  you'll  win  her,"  said  Jacque- 
lin. 

"  I  know  I  shall,  some  day,"  said  Steve. 
And  a  little  later  Jacquelin  heard  him 
whistling  "  Bonny  Dundee,"  and  calling 
Jerry  to  saddle  his  horse. 

Major  Welch  was  sitting  on  his  veran- 
da that  afternoon  about  sunset  when  a 
rider  came  out  of  the  woods  far  below 
and  continued  to  gallop  all  the  way  up  the 
hill  toward  the  house.  As  he  came  nearer. 
Major  Welch  recognized  Captain  Allen. 
He  remembered  the  advice  Still  had  re- 
cently given  him,  always  to  have  a  pistol 
handy  when  he  met  Allen.  He  put  the 
thought  away  from  him  with  almost  a  flush 
of  shame  that  it  should  have  even  crossed 
his  mind.  Should  he  meet  a  man  at  his 
own  door  with  a  weapon  ?  Not  if  he 
was  shot  down  for  it  !  So,  as  the  rider  ap- 
proached, he  walked  down  to  meet  him  at 
the  gate,  just  as  Steve,  dismounting,  tied 
his  horse. 

The  young  man's  face  was  pale,  his 
manner  constrained  and  he  was  manifest- 
ly laboring  under  more  emotion  than  he 
usually  showed.  Wondering  what  could 
be  the  object  of  his  call.  Major  Welch  met 
him,  gravely.  He  held  out  his  hand,  and 
the  Major  took  it,  formally.  The  visit 
was  peaceful,  at  any  rate. 

"  Major  Welch,   I   have   come  to  see 

you "  he  began,  hesitatingly,  his  hat 

in  his  hand,  and  his  face  flushed. 

"Won't  you  walk  up  on  the  veranda 
and  sit  down  ? "  The  Major  did  not 
mean  to  be  outdone  in  civility. 

"  Not  until  I  have  stated  the  object  of 
my  visit.  Then,  if  you  choose  to  invite 
me,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  accept." 

"  I  have  come  this  evening  for  a  pur- 
pose which  perhaps  will — no  doubt  will — 
surprise  you."  The  Major  looked  affirm- 
ative, and  wondered  more  and  more  what 
it  could  mean. 

"  I  have  come  to  ask  your  permission 
to  pay  my  addresses  to  your  daughter." 

"What?" 


"  1  am  not  surprised  that  you  are  as- 
tonished." The  young  man,  now  that  the 
ice  was  broken,  was  recovering  his  com- 
posure. 

"  I  have  loved  your  daughter  a  long 
time  ;  perhaps  not  long  in  duration,  but 
ever  since  I  knew  her.  From  that  even- 
ing that  I  first  met  her  here,  in  that  tree, 
I  have  loved  her.  If  I  can  obtain  your 
consent,  and  shall  find  favor  in  her  eyes,  I 
shall  be  the  happiest  and  most  blessed  of 
men."  He  gave  a  deep  sigh  of  relief. 
He  stood  before  Major  Welch  a  different 
man — as  wholly  different,  at  least,  out- 
wardly, from  the  person  that  Major  Welch 
had  of  late  esteemed  him,  as  hght  from 
darkness.  Modest  and  manly,  not  with- 
out recognition  of  his  power,  and  yet  not 
for  a  second  presuming  on  it.  Major 
Welch  could  not  help  being  impressed  by 
him.  A  wave  of  the  old  liking  that  he  had 
had  for  him  when  he  first  met  him  came 
over  him. 

"  Does  my  daughter  know  of  this  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  know.  I  have  never  said 
anything  of  it  to  her,  direcdy,  but  I  do  not 
know  how  much  a  girl's  instinct  can  read. 
My  manner  has  seemed  to  myself  always 
that  of  a  suitor,  and  at  times  I  have  won- 
dered how  she  could  help  reading  the 
thoughts  of  my  heart  ;  they  have  seemed 
to  me  almost  audible.  Others  have  known 
it  for  some  time,  at  least  one  other  has, 
and  I  thought  she  knew  it.  Yet  now  I 
cannot  tell.  She  has  never  given  me  the 
slightest  encouragement," 

''  I  thought  you  were  in  love  with — 
with  someone  else — with  your  cousin — 
and  her  accepted  lover  ?  Rumor  has  so 
stated  it."  The  elder  gentleman's  manner 
cooled  again  as  the  thought  recun-ed  to 
him. 

Steve  smiled. 

"  Blair  Cary  ?  I  do  love  her — dearly 
— but  only  as  an  older  brother  might.  Her 
heart  has  long  been  given  to  another,  who 
has  loved  her  from  his  boyhood.  From 
certain  causes,  which  occurred  before  you 
arrived,  differences  grew  up  between  them, 
and  they  have  not  had  anything  to  do  with 
each  other;  but,  under  it,  the  affection  re- 
mains. Jacquelin  does  not  yet  know  it, 
but  in  time  he  will  succeed,  and  it  is  one 
of  my  most  cherished  hopes  that  some 
time  he  will  realize  that  great  happiness  in 
store  for  him.     Meantime,  I  feel  sure  you 
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will  consider  what  I  have  said  of  this  as 
confidential ;  I  have,  perhaps,  said  more 
than  I  should." 

Major  Welch  bowed. 

"  Of  course  I  will,  and  now  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  am  so  much  taken  by  surprise 
by  what  you  have  told  me  that  I  scarcely 
know  just  what  answer  to  give  you.  I 
must  consult  my  wife,  who  is  my  best  advis- 
er and  our  daughter's  best  guardian,  and  I 
can  only  say  that  we  wish  for  nothing  but 
our  child's  best  and  most  lasting  happiness. 
I  cannot,  of  course,  under  the  circum- 
stances, renew  my  invitation  for  you  to 
come  in.  Nor  can  I  hold  out  to  you  any 
hope."  He  paused  and  reflected.  "And 
I  think  I  must  ask  you  not  to  speak  to  my 
daughter  on  the  subject  until  I  have  given 
my  consent." 

**  I  promise  you  that,"  said  Steve.  "  I 
should  not  have  come  to  you  at  all  unless 
I  had  been  prepared  to  give  that  promise." 

The  young  man  evidently  had  some- 
thing more  that  he  wished  to  say  ;  he  hes- 
itated a  moment  and  then  began  again. 

"  One  other  thing  I  should  tell  you.  I 
brought  the  suit  for  Jacquelin  and  Rupert 
Gray.  Although  my  name  was  not  signed 
to  the  bill,  I  brought  the  suit  and  have 
the  responsibility." 

Major  Welch  could  not  help  a  graver 
look  coming  into  his  face — he  felt  almost 
grim — but  he  tried  to  choke  down  the 
sensation. 

"  I  was  aware  of  that." 

"May  I  say,  also,  that  I  am  not  one 
who  changes  or  is  easily  disheartened?  I 
know  that,  even  if  I  should  secure  your 
consent,  I  should  have  to  make  the  fight 
of  my  hfe  to  win  your  daughter,  but  I 
should  do  it.  I  think  the  prize  well 
worth  all,  and  far  more  than  I  could  give." 
He  stood,  diffidently,  as  if  not  knowing 
whether  Major  Welch  would  take  his  hand 
if  offered.  The  Major,  however,  held  out 
his  hand.  The  two  men  shook  hands  cere- 
moniously, and  Steve  mounted  his  horse, 
and,  without  looking  around,  rode  off, 
while  Major  Welch  returned,  slowly,  to  the 
house.  The  only  glance  Steve  gave  was 
one  up  toward  the  old  cherry-tree  in  the 
yard. 

Mrs.  Welch  had  seen  Steve  ride  up  and 
had  watched  with  curiosity  and  some 
anxiety  the  conference  that  had  taken 
place  at  the  gate.     When  the  Major  an- 


nounced to  her  the  object  of  Mr.  Allen's 
visit,  she  was  deeply  offended.  Without 
an  instant's  hesitation,  she  was  for  des- 
patching an  immediate  and  indignant  re- 
fusal. 

"  Of  course,  you  at  once  refused  him 
and  told  him  what  you  thought  of  his 
effrontery  ?  " 

"  Well,  no ;  I  did  not,"  said  Major 
Welch.  In  fact,  though  he  had  been  as- 
tonished by  Steve's  proposal,  and  had  sup- 
posed that  it  would  be  rejected,  it  had 
not  occurred  to  him  that  his  wife  would 
take  it  in  just  this  way. 

"  You  did  not !  Oh,  you  men  !  I  wish 
he  had  spoken  to  me  !  But  he  would  not 
have  dared  to  face  me  with  his  insulting 
proposal." 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  he  intended  it  as 
an  insult.  I  think  if  you  had  seen  him 
you  would  have  felt  this." 

"  Do  you  think  I  would  entrust  my 
daughter's  happiness  to  a  desperado  and 
a  midnight  assassin?  " 

"No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  thought  you 
would — nor  would  I.  But  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  I  think  him  either  an  assassin 
or  a  desperado." 

"Well,  I  am,"  asserted  Mrs.  Welch.  "I 
was  deceived  in  him  once,  and  I  will  not 
give  him  a  chance  again." 

"  I  simply  told  him  that  I  would  confer 
with  you  and  give  him  our  answer." 

"  He  will  take  that  as  encouragement," 
declared  Mrs.  Welch,  "  and  will  be  pursu- 
ing Ruth  and  persecuting  her." 

"  No,  he  will  not.  He  gave  me  his 
word  that  he  would  not  speak  to  her  with- 
out my — without  our  consent.  " 

"  He  will  not  keep  it."  Mrs.  Welch's 
words  were  not  as  positive  as  her  manner. 

"  Yes,  he  will.  I  will  stand  his  spon- 
sor." Major  Welch  was  thinking  of  the 
young  man  as  he  had  just  stood  before 
him, 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  you  got  that  much 
of  a  pledge  from  him.  He  will  not  get  my 
consent  in  this  hfe,  I  can  tell  him." 

"  Nor  mine,  without  yours  and  Ruth's," 
said  Major  Welch,  gravely.  "  I  will  write 
him  and  tell  him  what  you  say.  Shall  I  tell 
Ruth?" 

"  No  ;  of  course  not." 

Major  Welch  did  not  see  why  it  should 
be  •*  of  course,"  but  he  considered  that  his 
wife  knew  more  of  such  things  than  he  did, 
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and  he  accordingly  accepted  her  opinion 
without  question. 

"  Where  is  Ruth  ?  "   he  asked. 

"  She  went  with  Dr.  Still  to  see  a  sick 
woman  he  wanted  me  to  see.  I  was  not 
able  to  go  this  afternoon  when  he  called, 
so  I  sent  her.  I  don't  think  there  is  much 
the  matter  with  her." 

Major  Welch  sat  for  a  moment  in  deep 
reflection.     Suddenly  he  broke  the  silence. 

"  Prudence,  you  don't  mean  that  you 
wish  that — that  you  think  that  young  fel- 
low is  a  suitable — ah — companion  for  our 
daughter  ?  "  That  was  not  the  word  Ma- 
jor Welch  meant. 

"  Wilham  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Welch. 
She  said  no  more,  and  it  was  not  neces- 
sary. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  how  could  I  know  ? 
That  young  fellow  has  been  coming  over 
here  day  after  day  with  his  horses  and 
buggies,  on  one  pretext  or  another — tag- 
ging after — not  after  you  or  me,  certainly, 
and  you  are  as  civil  to  him  as  if  he  were 
the — the  President  himself,  and  actually 
sent  the  child  off  with  him?  " 

"  Wilham !  Sent  the  child  off  with  him  ! 
I  !" 

"  Well,  no  ;  not  exactly  that,  of  course," 
said  her  husband,  rather  embarrassed,  "but 
permitting  her  to  go,  and  thus  giving  him 
an  opportunity  to  declare  himself,  which 
he  would  be  a  stick  not  to  avail  himself 
of." 

"  I  am  glad  you  retracted  that,  Will- 
iam," said  Mrs.  Welch,  with  the  air  of  one 
deeply  aggrieved.  *'  Of  course,  I  am  civil 
to  the  young  man.  I  hope  I  am  civil  to 
everyone  ;  if  you  think  that  I  would  al- 
low my  daughter  to  marry  that — that 
young  upstart,  you  don't  know  me  as  well 
as  you  did  the  first  day  we  met." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  do  !  I  know  you  well 
enough  to  know  you  are  the  best  and  most 
devoted  wife  and  mother  and  friend  in  the 
world,"  declared  her  husband.  "  But, 
you  see,  I  misunderstood  you.     I  reason 


simply  from  the  plain  facts  that  lay  right 
before  my  eyes." 

Mrs.  Welch  accepted  his  surrender  with 
graciousness,  and  left  the  room,  and  tlie 
major  sat  down  and  wrote  his  reply  to 
Mr.  Allen. 

He  expressed  his  unfeigned  apprecia- 
tion of  the  honor  done,  but  gave  him  to 
understand  that,  after  conference  with 
Mrs.  Welch,  they  felt  it  their  duty  to  state 
to  him  that  his  suit  for  their  daughter 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  them,  and  re- 
quested him  to  consider  the  matter  closed. 

As  soon  as  he  had  finished  the  letter, 
he  despatched  it  to  Mr.  Allen  by  a  mes- 
senger. 

He  had  hardly  sent  it  off  when  Mrs. 
Welch  returned.  Her  first  question  was 
whether  the  answer  had  gone. 

"  I  wish  you  had  let  me  see  it."  she  said. 

"  Oh  !  I  made  it  positive  enough,"  de- 
clared the  Major. 

"  Yes  ;  I  was  not  thinking  of  that," 
Mrs.  Welch  said,  thoughtfully.  '*  I  was 
afraid  you  would  be  too — Men  are  so 
hasty — so  up-and-down — they  don't  know 
how  to  deal  with  such  matters  as  a  wom- 
an would." 

Major  Welch  turned  on  her  in  blank 
amazement,  a  little  humor  lighting  up  his 
face. 

"You  men  will  never  understand  us." 

"  I  believe  that's  so.  You  women  are 
curious,  especially  where  your  daughters 
are  concerned.  I  set  him  down  pretty 
hard,  just  as  you  wished  me  to  do." 

Mrs.  Welch  made  a  gesture  of  dissent. 

"  Not  at  all.  I  have  reflected  on  what 
you  said  about — about  his  not  intending 
to  be  insulting,  and  I  think  you  are  right. 
I  no  more  wish  to  accept  his  proposal 
now  than  I  did  before  ;  all  I  want  is  to —  ?  " 
— she  made  a  gesture — "  Oh  !  you  un- 
derstand !  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  think  I  do,"  laughed  her  hus- 
band. "  Why  cannot  women  let  a  man 
go?" 


(To  be  continued. ) 
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T  takes  three  weeks  for  a  responsible  hen, 
using  due  diligence,  to  hatch  out  a  setting 
of  tggs.  A  person  whose  exploit  the 
newspapers  record  maintains  that  in  his  in- 
cubator, run  by  his  methods,  chickens  are 
hatched  in  eight  days.     That  is  in  itself  a 

suggestive  fact,  but  not  so  sugges- 
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that  chickens  hatched  m  his  incu- 
bator, in  air  carefully  moistened  and  cleaned, 
are  different  from  ordinary  incubator-chickens, 
in  that  their  flesh  isn't  stringy  and  does  not 
taste  of  coal-oil. 

Now,  I  had  noticed  that  the  spring  chickens 
of  ordinary  contemporaneous  experience  do 
not  compare  to  advantage  with  the  spring 
chickens  of  memory.  I  had  noticed  that 
they  had  no  taste  and  afforded  little  nourish- 
ment, but  I  had  been  willing  to  surmise  that 
it  was  because  I  was  old,  and  not  because 
there  was  any  sweeping  change  in  spring 
chickens.  I  was  glad,  therefore,  to  find  my- 
self relieved  in  some  measure  from  the  sense 
of  self-imputed  impairment,  and  to  find  a 
basis  for  the  suspicion  that  modern  improve- 
ment has  done  its  work,  and  that  spring- 
chicken  nowadays  is  not  what  it  used  to  be. 

The  same  charge  has  been  made  about 
English  mutton.  Time  was  in  England 
when  mutton  was  mutton,  and  had  a  flavor. 
The  sheep  grazed  on  the  hills  of  Britain, 
nibbled  British  grasses,  and  looked  out  on 
gentle  British  landscapes  for  four  or  five 
years,  until  it  grew  up  and  had  assimilated 
its  due  allowance  of  the  blessings  of  life. 
Then,  when  it  came  on  the  table,  it  was 
something  to  remember  and  be  thankful  for. 
Now  it  no  longer  pays  to  let  a  sheep  live  after 
it  has  once  got  its  growth.  Mutton  has  no 
longer  any  taste,  the  British  epicures  tell  us. 

I  confess,  though,  that  it  was  news  to  me 
that  spring  chickens  tasted  of  coal-oil.  They 
do.  They  must.  Chickens  which  as  eggs 
have  laid  for  weeks,  unconscious  of  maternal 
tenderness,  in  an  atmosphere  warmed  by 
smoky  kerosene  lamps,  ought  to  taste  of  oil 
and  ought  to  be  stringy.  Time  has  its  re- 
venges ;  so  has  an  artificial  and  unscrupulous 
expedition.  If  the  eight-day  chickens  don't 
taste  of  oil,  depend  upon  it  they  don't  taste 
of  anything. 

Of  course,  the  moral  of  all  this  is  self- 
apparent.     It  takes  time  to  get  the  flavor  out 


of  life,  time  to  get  the  flavor  of  life  into  any 
product ;  and  time  in  these  days  is  something 
of  the  expenditure  of  which  we  seem  to  be 
feverishly  chary.  "A  hen's  time  "  is  of  a  value 
traditionally  minute.  Yet  in  our  eagerness 
we  have  got  up  contrivances  to  save  it.  So 
we  scheme  to  save  our  own.  All  the  while, 
in  all  things,  we  keep  straining  after  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  maximum  of  production 
in  the  minimum  of  interval.  We  Americans, 
are  we  going  to  have  any  flavor  that  is  worth 
having  ?  Or  are  we  going  to  taste  of  mere 
coal-smoke  and  run  to  stringiness  in  fibre  ? 
All  about  we  see  the  incubator  processes  in 
full  blast.  We  see  them  in  art ;  we  see  them 
in  literature.  Our  newspapers  are  huge  in- 
cubators that  hatch  out  pictures  and  printed 
discourse  with  marvellous  rapidity.  We  see 
illustrators  kept  so  busy  by  the  demands  of 
a  press,  or  a  dozen  presses,  that  time  has  evi- 
dently failed  them  to  hatch  their  pictures 
properly.  We  see  writers,  led  on  by  the  im- 
portunities of  too  ready  a  market,  scramb- 
ling on  with  stenographers  and  typewriters  to 
aid  them  in  an  effort  to  keep  abreast  of  a 
profitable  demand.  We  have  lately  seen  in- 
cubator methods  applied  to  the  formation  of 
an  army,  and  we  may  be  excused  for  thinking 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  set  our  mil- 
itary hen  in  time.  We  have  knowledge,  too,  of 
incubator  Congressmen — citizens  not  trained 
to  the  consideration  of  the  problems  of  gov- 
ernment, but  hatched  out  in  big  unmothered 
broods  into  a  field  not  safely  to  be  traversed 
by  untutored  instinct. 

We  are  wonderfully  quick,  ingenious,  adapt- 
able. Those  are  good  qualities.  We  have 
made  extraordinary  material  progress  in  a 
comparatively  short  time,  and  we  have  visible 
results.  So  far,  good  ;  but  let  us  take  care 
that  we  do  not  lose  in  flavor  and  quality  what 
we  seem  to  have  gained  in  time.  Incubator 
chickens  may  satisfy  the  forms  of  eating  and 
yet  leave  disappointment  in  the  memory  and 
a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth.  Incubated  art 
won't  last.  No  more  will  incubated  litera- 
ture. Incubator  Congressmen  and  incubator 
statesmen  !  Woe  !  woe  !  Well  may  we  wag 
our  heads  at  them  and  their  possible  influence 
on  our  country's  destinies  !  Let  us  take  time, 
even  though  it  is  inconvenient.  A  country 
that  tastes  of  the  smoke  of  the  lamp  that 
hatched  it  will  not  do. 


''HO  IV    SHALL      l^VE     KNOW     THE 
GREA  TEST  PLCTURES ? " 

THE  following  letter  was  written  in  an- 
swer to  an  appeal  from  a  member  of  a 
certain  Board  of  Education  in  a  West- 
ern State.  The  questions  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  answer  will  be  found,  given  in  full, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  letter  : 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  received  your  letter,  and 
have  carefully  considered  it.  At  first,  I  was 
inclined  to  put  your  questions  aside,  because 
they  belong  to  a  class  of  considerations  which 
are  entirely  out  of  the  habit  of  thinking  men 
absorbed  in  the  serious  study  or  pursuit  of 
any  of  the  great  divisions  of  thought. 

On  reflection,  however,  I  can  see  how  an 
answer  might  be  useful  to  you,  and  to  others 
engaged  in  education,  in  the  training  of  un- 
formed minds.  From  this  point  of  view, 
your  appeal  should  be  considered  by  me  in 
a  far  more  serious  manner  than  my  first  im- 
pression allowed. 

This  is  what  I  understand  you  to  state,  and 
to  desire  :  You  tell  me  that  last  year  your 
"  High  School  classes,  in  their  special  study 
of  some  art  subject,"  considered  "  The  Ma- 
donna in  Art,"  that  you  spent  much  time  in 
'*  studying  literature  and  listening  to  talks 
bearing  on  the  subject,  and,  especially,  in  ex- 
amining some  five  hundred  examples,  large 
and  small,  of  the  different  representations  of 
the  Madonna."  Now,  you  are  going  to  "de- 
vote the  greater  part  of  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary to  the  study  of  the  great  paintings  of  the 
world."  And  you  wish  to  know  what  would 
be  the  opinion  of  America's  leading  authori- 
ties on  art  in  regard  to  what  arc  the  great,  or, 
rather,  the  greatest  paintings. 

Then  you  give  me  the  three  following  ques- 
tions, to  be  answered  at  such  length  *'  as  may 
be  convenient : '' 

"  First.  Do  you  consider  the  paintings 
enumerated  below  as  being  the  twelve  great- 
est paintings  produced  up  to  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Murillo  ?  " — which  occurred  on 
April  3,  1682.  "  These  twelve  you  call  the 
'  Twelve  World  Pictures  '  :  " 

Raphael Transfiguration. 

Raphael Sistine  Madonna. 

Michelangelo Last  Judgment. 
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Domcnichino Last  Communion  of  St.  Je- 
rome. 

Volterra Descent  from  the  Cross. 

Rubens Descent  from  the  Cross. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  ...Last  Supper. 

Titian Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 

Correggio Nativity  (Holy  Night). 

Guido  Rcni Aurora. 

Guido  Reni(?) Portrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci. 

Murillo Immaculate  Conception. 

Then,  you  ask  me  whether  I  would  "  re- 
ject Volterra's  '  Descent  from  the  Cross,'  and 
Guido's  'Portrait  of  Beatrice,'  or  Domeni- 
chino's  '  Last  Communion,'  and  insert  some- 
thing of  Velasquez's  or  Rembrandt's,  or  some- 
one else's  ?  " 

Your  second  question  is,  "  Which  do  you 
consider  the  twelve  greatest  paintings  pro- 
duced since  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, which  I  suppose,  "you  go  on  to  say,  "  is 
practically  the  same  as  saying,  during  the 
nineteenth  century." 

Third,  you  go  back  to  the  older  pictures 
and  ask — "  Do  you  consider  any  in  the  list 
just  asked  for,  equal  or  superior  to  the 
*  Twelve  World  Pictures  ' .''  "  which  question 
you  explain  by  adding,  '*  that  is,  which  twelve 
would  you  name  as  being  the  twelve  greatest 
paintings  now  in  existence  ?  " 

This  last  question  I  take  to  mean,  that  you 
would  like  me  to  make  a  list  of  my  own,  of 
the  twelve  greatest  paintings  now  in  existence, 
and,  I  suppose,  that  you  would  include  as 
"existing  "  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  "  Last  Sup- 
per," v^'hich  has  been  so  re-painted  long  ago, 
that  only  a  few  traces  remain  of  what  it  orig- 
inally was,  and  Michelangelo's  *'  Last  Judg- 
ment," which,  blackened  by  time,  by  injudi- 
cious technique,  and  by  the  smoke  of  the 
candles  of  innumerable  ceremonies,  is  now 
nothing  but  a  big,  obscure  drawing.  To  un- 
derstand it  we  have  to  bring  our  previous 
knowledge  of  the  old  engravings  of  the  won- 
derful studies,  and  of  Michelangelo's  other 
works,  and  more  especially  those  stupendous 
paintings  which  cover  the  vaults  of  the  same 
chapel,  and  which  have  the  advantage  of  a 
special  and  beautiful  technique,  of  being  little 
injured  and  of  a  meaning  more  sympathetic 
as  well  as  more  subtle. 

We  might  then  take  it  for  granted  that  in 
these  cases  the  ideal  of  the  picture  is  seen  by 
us  rather  than  its  actual  physical  existence. 
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I  intend  to  take  up  your  questions  in  order, 
and  this  brings  up  at  once  the  consideration 
just  hinted  at— what  we  mean  by  a  painting. 
Immediately,  we  come  across  an  enormous 
difficulty.  The  art  of  painting  has  developed 
in  such  a  direction — in  such  a  study  of  the 
appearance  of  Nature  to  us,  through  colored 
light,  that  it  might  be  possible  to  say  that  a 
man  was  a  greater  painter  than  another  man, 
himself  a  greater  artist,  but  not  so  good  a 
painter,  because,  perhaps,  of  having  lived  be- 
fore the  more  complex  developments  of  this 
highly  specialized  art.  For  instance,  it  might 
be' possible  to  say  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
was  a  greater  painter  than  Giotto  ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  refinements  of  the  art  of  paint- 
ing, as  far  as  representing  the  full  appearance 
of  things  makes  up  that  art,  were  greater  at  the 
time  of  Sir  Joshua  than  at  the  time  of  Giotto. 
But  the  level  of  art  on  which  Giotto  stands 
is  so  far  above  the  plane  in  which  men  like 
Reynolds  have  chosen  to  live,  that  one  does 
not  like  to  make  such  a  comparison,  without 
granting  at  once  that  Giotto  was  the  greater 
artist.  If,  therefore,  we  take  certain  technical 
perfections  of  painting  as  part  of  your  defini- 
tion of  the  greatest  paintings,  we  might  be 
obliged  to  throw  out  many  of  the  works  of 
Raphael,  "  The  Last  Judgment  "  of  Michel- 
angelo, Volterra's  "  Descent  from  the  Cross," 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  "  Last  Supper,"  and  so 
forth.  We  shall  have  at  once  to  place  at  the 
head  of  the  list  the  works  of  Velasquez  or 
Rembrandt,  which  might  perhaps — though  I 
do  not  say  so — be  inferior  in  the  greater  qual- 
ities of  art  to  the  works  of  Leonardo,  Raphael, 
and  Michelangelo. 

And  again,  there  is  such  a  possibility  as  that 
of  which  Paul  Potter  gives  an  example,  in  his 
celebrated  painting  of "  The  Bull,"  which  fully 
deserves  its  tremendous  reputation,  though  it 
is  painted  in  a  poor  manner,  and  saved  only 
by  the  evidences  of  one  of  the  highest  of  moral 
qualities — sincerity.  And  this  painting,  which 
used  to  be  considered  one  of  the  first  of  mas- 
terpieces, brings  up  again  another  question  : 
When  we  say  "  greatest,"  do  we  mean  most 
famous,  that  is  to  say,  known  to  the  vulgar, 
for  there  are  many  works  of  art  of  every  kind 
which  are  deficient  in  technique,  in  moral  ele- 
vation, in  elegance  of  all  kind,  and  which  for 
all  that,  have  a  very  wide-spread  reputation. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  so-called  portrait  of 
Beatrice  Cenci.  It  might  be  questioned 
whether  this  painting  would  have  any  partic- 
ular reputation,  if  it  were  not  for  the  tradition 


that  it  represents  a  most  interesting  female 
criminal,  whose  case  presents  a  singular 
moral  dilemma. 

We  can  also  see  that  there  may  be  techni- 
cal deficiencies  as  regards  painting  in  the 
most  celebrated  work  of  a  great  artist,  who 
is  at  the  same  time  a  consummate  painter. 
Perhaps  Titian's  "  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  " 
is  not  such  a  masterpiece  of  technique  as 
some  other  celebrated  paintings  of  his.  So 
that  we  have  to  be  careful  in  our  definition 
of  the  w^ord  painting  in  such  questions  as 
yours,  and  we  must  also  decide  as  to  whether 
by  greatest,  we  mean,  best  known  to  the 
public  at  a  certain  date. 

There  was  a  time,  almost  within  memory, 
when  no  one  would  have  thought  of  placing 
Rembrandt's  work  or  Velasquez's  work 
where  it  belongs,  that  is,  without  doubt, 
beyond  anything  that  Guido  could  possibly 
reach.  In  fact,  it  is  only  just  now  that  we 
are  beginning  to  feel  that  the  general  work  of 
Rembrandt  places  him  at  a  height  to  which 
alone  the  very  greatest  of  all  artists,  let  us 
say  Michelangelo,  has  attained.  It  must 
then  be  a  very  doubtful  question  whether 
the  smaller  man  can  be  considered  as  having 
produced  the  greater  work. 

The  best  way  to  consider  the  subject,  as 
you  place  it — if,  indeed,  such  a  subject  can  be 
placed  before  the  mind — would  be  to  consider 
very  carefully  the  difference  between  excel- 
lence and  popularity — though,  of  course,  a 
popularity  which  has  lasted  to  any  great 
length  of  time,  implies  some  great  appeal  to 
the  main  human  sentiments.  Only  we  must 
carefully  avoid  confusing  the  merits  of  a  son- 
net, let  us  say,  by  Shakespeare,  and  the  excel- 
lencies of  a  national  ballad ;  or,  again,  the 
musical  value  of  the  Marseillaise,  which  is 
one  of  the  best-known  war  songs,  and  of 
some  symphony  of  Beethoven. 

Therefore,  I  sympathize  with  your  under- 
taking this  study  of  certain  works  of  art,  be- 
cause it  may  serve  a  very  serious  educational 
purpose.  Of  course,  it  will  help  the  historical 
acquaintance  with  works  of  art — it  may,  in 
many  cases,  cultivate  the  emotions  of  your 
students,  which  are  great  factors  of  education, 
and  It  may  in  so  far  teach  the  basis  of  artistic 
criticism — the  recognition  of  the  quality  of 
the  work  of  art.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  point 
of  view  least  lived  in  by  the  usual  recorders 
and  critics  of  art. 

You  will  see  how  unwilling  to  decide  the 
exact  superiority  of  a  given  work  must  be  any 
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man  who  has  given  mucli  time  and  tliought 
to  the  subject.  I  think  it  is  Blake,  the  painter 
and  poet,  who  has  referred  to  tiic  dilTicully  of 
comparing  the  merit  of  the  apple  and  the  oak, 
and  that  is  another  way  of  again  avoiding 
considering  your  question  at  all. 

But,  as  1  said,  it  may  be  a  fair  manner  of 
acquiring  knowledge ;  as  in  my  grandmoth- 
er's days,  when  children  were  taught  the  di- 
vision of  the  world  into  four  elements,  firc^ 
air,  earth,  and  water.  Our  ancestors  rather 
liked  this  division  by  four;  I  don't  know 
whether  the  ancestors  of  the  Japanese  might 
not  have  preferred  a  division  by  five.  Wheth- 
er really  there  are  four  elements  or  five,  1  do 
not  exactly  know,  and  no  more  do  I  know 
whether  there  are  "  twelve  greatest  paint- 
ings." But,  of  course,  as  a  little  child,  if  I 
learned  something  about  fire,  and  air,  and 
water,  that  was  so  much  gained,  and  I  hope 
that  your  pupils  will  gain  something  from 
these  arbitrary  divisions. 

I  must  compliment  you  on  what  I  infer; 
that  you  have  managed  in  your  previous  stud- 
ies, to  collect  such  a  mass  of  documents  as 
has  allowed  you  to  study  the  representations 
of  the  MadoHfia,  and  now  to  take  in  the 
works  of  all  the  artists  whom  you  have  men- 
tioned. 

To  your  second  question,  which  is  an  in- 
volved one,  asking  for  the  names  of  the  twelve 
greatest  paintings  since  the  close  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as- 
suming that  they  must  have  been  made  during 
the  nineteenth,  I  must  say,  that,  there  again, 
w^e  meet  the  same  difficulties  as  before.  The 
eighteenth  century  is  not  a  great  century  for 
art,  especially  for  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpt- 
ure, and  architecture,  but,  nevertheless,  the 
technical  degradation  of  painting  did  not 
reach  its  furthest  point  until  the  nineteenth 
century,  so  that  there  is  a  curious  level  of  ex- 
cellent paintings  during  the  eighteenth,  w^hich 
gives  to  men,  not  of  the  highest  rank,  a  cer- 
tain solidity  of  position,  which  the  unequal 
struggles  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  not 
been  able  to  secure.  The  painting  of  Tur- 
ner, of  Delacroix,  of  Rousseau,  of  Millet,  and 
of  Corot — to  name  the  greatest  painters  of  the 
nineteenth  century — all  men  of  most  unequal 
technical  excellence,  has  not  that  firm  founda- 
tion of  tradition  on  which  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  able  to  rest. 

In  a  certain  sense,  I  do  not  think  that  there 
has  ever  been  a  time  when  painters  painted 
as   badly  as  they  do    to-day,  notwithstand- 


ing that  certain  ones  are  very  excellent,  and 
that  the  more  accurate  cultivation  of  per- 
spective, anatomy,  geology,  botany,  and  so 
forth,  is  shown  in  what  every  one  does,  more 
or  less. 

But  the  same  trouble,  which  has  been  let 
loose  in  the  political,  moral,  and  intellectual 
thought  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  had 
the  same  result  of  breaking-up  the  body  of 
doctrine  into  many  antagonisms,  which  are 
difficult  to  reconcile. 

And  that  alone,  you  see,  would  make  a 
classification,  such  as  you  propose,  extremely 
perplexing,  more  so  even  than  for  the  works 
which  antedate  the  eighteenth  century. 

Moreover,  we  are  too  near  to  judge,  with 
any  illusion  of  security,  what  is  being  done 
to-day.  Every  little  addition  of  years  helps 
us,  it  is  true,  and  it  is  easier  to  appreciate  the 
position  of  Turner  than  that  of  Corot,  for  in- 
stance. We  are  more  distinctly  within  the 
danger  of  being  swept  away  by  momentary 
tendencies,  and  the  enthusiasms  of  persons 
like  ourselves. 

As  we  go  back  in  the  list  of  names  that  are 
on  these  pages  of  mine,  we  can  see,  however, 
something  disengaged  from  the  selection. 
There  would  seem  to  be  some  distinct  value 
in  the  works  of  some  of  these  men — Shake- 
speare, Michelangelo,  Rembrandt,  and  the 
more  modern  ones,  which  has  to  do  with  the 
principle  of  a  persistence  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  higher  professional  perfection,  indepen- 
dently of  the  appreciation  of  their  time,  and 
their  nation.  There  also,  seems  to  be  some- 
thing personal  in  their  influence,  so  that  some 
of  their  most  wonderful  qualities  still  live  in 
those  of  their  works  which  are  the  most  de- 
faced. Even  the  guide-book  remarks  that  the 
"  Last  Supper  "  of  Leonardo  "  is  never  suc- 
cessfully copied  '' ;  notwithstanding  that  large 
portions  of  the  surface  are  not  his,  and  that, 
which  is  his,  is  indistinct.  It  must  be  then, 
that  what  we  see  in  such  a  work  is  the  ideal 
of  the  picture  ;  that  is,  truly,  something  that 
we  largely  make  ourselves,  and  which  this 
particular  artist  has  the  power  to  evoke.  It 
is  somewhat  made  up  of  what  we  know  per- 
haps, outside  of  the  thing  we  are  looking  at, 
and  is,  to  a'great  extent,  increased  or  strength- 
ened by  belief— by  the  putting  aside  of  the 
smaller  critical  faculties.  We  are  not  in  the 
mood  of  finding  fault,  and  thereby,  diminish- 
ing the  pleasure  through  which  we  are  to  feel 
the  artist's  meaning,  and  repeat,  as  it  were, 
his  own  emotion. 
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Therefore,  I  suppose  it  is  good  to  believe 
that  there  are  greatest  works  of  art,  because 
we  can  see  them  as  all  works  of  art  should  be 
seen,  with  good  intention.  We  can  also  per- 
ceive, however  dimly,  that  if  this  influence  is 
so  extremely  personal  as  not  to  be  capable  of 
repetition,  we  are  addressed  by  something 
beyond  what  is  physical ;  we  are  addressed 
by  something  that  is  moral,  and  the  list  of 
names  of  the  makers  of  great  works  would 
always  be  a  list  of  minds  of  great  moral 
quality. 

If  such,  and  many  other  ideas,  can  be  de- 
rived from  your  questions,  it  will  be  well  to 
have  made  them,  and  a  factor  of  true  culture 
to  consider  them  outside  of  a  mere  school  ex- 
ercise of  memory. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

John  La  Faroe. 

P.  S.  There  remains,  moreover,  a  very  seri- 
ous principle  to  consider,  and  that  is,  that  it 
is  we,  our  forebears  and  our  civilization,  who 
are  in  reality  measured  and  judged  by  the 
works  of  art  we  criticize. 


It  would,  however,  be  a  great  aid  to  thought 
if  the  questions  themselves  were  more  intelli- 
gent. If,  for  instance,  the  list  of  paintings 
supposed  to  be  the  greatest  existing  in  the 
world  were  made  up  with  more  knowledge  of 
what  constitutes  a  painting  and  of  what  con- 
stitutes greatness  in  fine  art,  Mr.  La  Farge's 
letter  would  not  have  had  to  clear  away  so 
much  misunderstanding,  and  might  have 
come  at  once  to  the  vital  point — the  consid- 
eration of  what  makes  up  artistic  merit,  the 
relative  merit  of  different  masters,  different 
schools,  different  pictures. 

The  personal  feeling  of  the  man  who  has 
studied  painting  much  and  profoundly  will 


always  be  so  strong  with  him  that  another 
student,  even  a  younger  one  and  a  beginner, 
will  do  well  to  remember  that  he  is  not  to  let 
any  person  do  his  thinking  for  him ;  and  yet 
there  are  certain  admitted  truths,  and  no  one 
whose  opinion  of  pictures  is  worth  anything 
would  nowadays  name  Guido  Reni,  or  "  Vol- 
terra,"  or  Domenichino  as  one  of  those  artists 
whose  work  is  to  be  considered  as  in  the 
first  rank  of  merit.  It  is  not  speaking  hastily 
to  say  that  four  of  the  twelve  pictures  named 
in  the  list  above  disappear  immediately  from 
it  when  it  is  examined  with  any  care.  It  is 
also  safe  to  say  that  a  list  of  twelve  pictures 
with  only  one  Venetian  picture  included  in  it 
is  absurdly  inadequate  as  a  guide  to  students. 
A  list,  moreover,  which  has  no  single  name 
in  it  of  a  fifteenth  century  Italian  picture  loses 
directly  all  claim  to  be  a  representative  list. 
It  is  also  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  student 
of  Venetian  art  would  not  put  Titian's  "  As- 
sumption "  (by  which  is  meant,  no  doubt,  the 
picture  in  the  Academy  of  Venice)  at  the  head 
of  all  paintings  of  their  favorite  school.  It  is 
also  true,  as  Mr.  La  Farge  has  pointed  out, 
that  the  "  Last  Supper  "  of  Leonardo  has  van- 
ished, that  it  now  exists  no  more  than  if  its 
place  were  filled  by  another  work  or  than  if 
the  sacristy  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie  had 
been  burned  down  a  century  ago.  It  is  also 
true,  as  Mr.  La  Farge  states,  that  the  "  Last 
Judgment "  of  Michelangelo  has  been  repaint- 
ed and  smolced  and  again  repainted  until  it 
can  hardly  be  judged  as  a  picture  of  the  six^ 
teenth  century.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
no  person  who  knows  the  pictures  in  the  gal- 
leries of  Europe  would  include  in  a  list  of 
twelve  more  than  two  of  those  named  above  ; 
and  this  is  said  without  the  slightest  consid- 
eration of  what  such  a  list  should  be.  The 
criticism  here  is  destructive  without  thought 
of  reconstruction.  R.  S. 
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A   "Cheer"  by  the  Rough  Riders 


THE    ROUGH   RIDERS'   FIGHT   AT 

GUASIMAS 

BY    RICHARD    HARDING    DAVIS 


THE  first  accounts  of  the  fight  of  the 
Rough  Riders  at  Guasimas  came  from 
correspondents  three  miles  away  at 
Siboney,  who  received  their  information 
from  the  wounded  when  they  were  carried 
to  the  rear,  and  from  an  officer  who  stam- 
peded before  the  fight  had  fairly  begun. 
These  men  declared  they  had  been  en- 
trapped in  an  ambush,  that  Colonel  Wood 
was  dead,  and  that  their  comrades  were 
being  shot  to  pieces.  When  the  newspapers 
came  into  camp  this  week,  it  was  evident 
that  the  version  these  wounded  men  gave 


of  the  fight  had  been  generally  accepted  in 
the  States  as  the  true  account  of  what  had 
occurred,  and  Colonel  Wood  and  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Roosevelt,  while  praised  for 
their  courage,  were  condemned  editorial- 
ly, for  having  advanced  into  the  enemy's 
country  without  proper  military  precau- 
tions, for  rushing  blindly  into  an  ambus- 
cade, and  through  their  "recklessness" 
and  "  foolhardiness"  sacrificing  the  lives 
of  their  men. 

Indeed,  one  Congressman,   who  from 
the  marble  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  was  able 
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to  master  a  military  problem  in  a  Cuban  superior  officer.  The  fact  that  the  Rough 
swamp  two  thousand  miles  away,  declared  Riders,  in  their  anxiety  to  be  well  forward, 
that  Roosevelt  ought  to  be  court-martialed,     had  reached  Siboney  by  making  a  forced 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  fight  was  a  fight  march  at  night,  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
against  an  enemy  in  ambush  ;  in  a  country  their  next  forward  movement  on  Guasimas 
with  such  advan- 
tages for  ambush  as 
this,  the  Spaniards 
would  be  fools  to 
fight  us  in  any  other 
way,  but  there  is  a 
vast  difference  be- 
-tween  blundering 
into  an  ambuscade 
and  setting  out  with 
a  full  knowledge 
that  you  will  find 
the  enemy  in  am- 
bush, and  finding 
him,  there  and  then 
driving  him  out  of 
his  ambush  and  be- 
fore you  for  a  mile 
and  a  half  into  a  full 
retreat.  This  is 
what  Major-General 
Joseph  Wheeler 
planned  that  Gen- 
eral Young  and  Col- 
onel Wood  should 
do  ;  so  if  the  con- 
duct of  these  officers  was  reckless,  it  was 
recklessness  due  to  their  following  out  the 
carefully  prepared  orders  of  a  veteran 
general. 

At  the  time  of  this  fight  General  Wheeler 
was  in  comxmand  of  all  troops  on  shore, 
and  so  continued  as  long  as  General 
Shafter  remained  on  board  the  flag-ship. 
What  orders  he  gave  then  were  in  conse- 
quence final,  but  in  starting  General  Young 
and  Colonel  Wood  to  the  front  when  he 
did,  he  disarranged  the  original  order  in 
which  the  troops  were  to  move  forward  as 
it  had  been  laid  down  by  General  Shafter 
before  the  transports  arrived  at  Baiquiri. 
According  to  this  original  plan,  General 
Lawton's  division  of  infantry  should  have 
been  in  the  van,  and  in  pushing  forward 
regiments  from  his  own  division  of  dis- 
mounted cavalry  General  Wheeler  possibly 
exceeded  his  authority.  That,  however, 
is  entirely  a  question  between  the  two 
major-generals  and  does  not  concern 
either  (General  Young  or  Colonel  Wood, 

tirVirx    rr>ar-^],r    ^vK.c.,r,^^l     ♦K.v  J  r     xi      •  Captaiii  O'Neill  of  the  Rounh  Riders,  also  Mayor  of 

Who  merely  obeyed  the  orders  of   their  Prescott,  Ariz.    Killed  at  Santiago. 


Colonel  Roosevelt. 


was  not  made  in  a 
spirit  of  indepen- 
dence but  by  order 
of  the  commanding 
general. 

On  the  afternoon 
of  July  23d  a  Cuban 
officer  informed 
General  Wheeler 
that  the  enemy  were 
intrenched  at  Guasi- 
mas, blocking  the 
way  to  Santiago. 
Guasimas  is  not  a 
village,  nor  even  a 
collection  of  houses; 
it  is  the  meeting- 
place  of  two  trails 
which  join  at  the 
apex  of  a  V,  three 
miles  from  the  sea- 
port town  of  Sibo- 
ney, and  continue 
merged  in  a  single 
trail    to    Santiago. 


Major 
Dunn. 


Major       Major-Gen.  Chaplain 

Brodie.     Jos. Wheeler.     H.  A.  Brown. 


Colonel 
Leonard  Wood. 


I-ieut. -Colonel 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 


General  Wheeler,  accompanied  by  Cu- 
bans, reconnoitred  this  trail  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  23d,  and  with  the  position 
of  the  enemy  fully  explained  to  him,  re- 
turned to  Siboney  and  informed  Oeneral 
Young  and  Colonel  Wood  that  he  would 
attack  the  place  on  the  following  morning. 
The  plan  was  discussed  while  1  was  pres- 
ent, so  1  know  that  so  far  from  anyone's 
running  into  an  ambush  unaware,  every- 
one of  the  officers  concerned  had  a  full 
knowledge  of  where  he  was  to  go  to  find 
the  enemy,  and  what  he  was  to  do  when 
he  got  there.  No  one  slept  that  night,  for 
until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  troops 
were  still  being  disembarked  in  the  surf, 
and  two  ships  of  war  had  their  search- 
hghts  turned  on  the  landing-i)lace,  and 
made  Siboney  as  light  as  a  ball-room. 
Back  of  the  searchhghts  was  an  ocean 
white  with  moonlight,  and  on  the  shore  red 
camp-fires,  at  which  the  half-drowned 
troops  were  drying  their  uniforms,  and  the 


Rough  Riders,  who  had  just  marched  in 
from  Baiquiri,  were  cooking  their  coffee 
and  bacon.  Below  the  former  home  of 
the  Spanish  comandante,  which  General 
Wheeler  had  made  his  head-quarters,  lay 
the  camp  of  the  Rough  Riders,  and 
through  it  Cuban  officers  were  riding  their 
half-starved  ponies,  scattering  the  ashes 
of  the  camp-fires,  and  galloping  over  the 
tired  bodies  of  the  men  with  that  courtly 
grace  and  consideration  for  Americans 
which  invariably  marks  the  Cuban  gentle- 
man. Below  them  was  the  beach,  and  the 
roaring  surf,  in  which  a  thousand  or  so 
naked  men  were  assisting  and  impeding 
the  progress  shoreward  of  their  comrades, 
in  pontoons  and  shore-boats,  which  were 
being  hurled  at  the  beach  like  sleds  down 
a  water-chute. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  weird  and  re- 
markable scenes  of  the  war,  probably  of 
any  war.  An  army  was  being  landed  on 
an   enemy's  coast  at  the  dead  of  night, 
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but  with  somewhat  more  of  cheers  and 
shrieks  and  laughter  than  rise  from  the 
bathers  in  the  surf  at  Coney  Island  on  a 
hot  Sunday.  It  was  a  pandemonium  of 
noises.  The  men  still  to  be  landed  from 
the  "  prison  hulks,"  as  they  called  the 
transports,  were  singing  in  chorus,  the  men 
already  on  shore  were  dancing  naked 
around  the  camp-fires  on  the  beach,  or 
shouting  with  delight  as  they  plunged  into 
the  first  bath  that  had  offered  in  seven 
days,  and  those  in  the  launches  as  they 
were  pitched  headfirst  at  the  soil  of  Cuba, 
signalized  their  arrival  by  howls  of  tri- 
umph. On  either  side  rose  black  over- 
hanging ridges,  in  the  lowland  between 
were  white  tents  and  burning  fires,  and 
from  the  ocean  came  the  blazing,  dazzling 
eyes  of  the  searchhghts  shaming  the  quiet 
moonlight. 

The  Rough  Riders  left  camp  after  three 
hours'  troubled  sleep  at  five  in  the  morning. 
With  the  exception  of  half  a  dozen  officers 
they  were  dismounted,  and  carried  their 
blanket-rolls,  haversacks,  ammunition,  and 
carbines.  General  Young  had  already 
started  toward  Guasimaswith  the  First  and 
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Tenth  dismounted  cavalry,  and  according 
to  the  agreement  of  the  night  before  had 
taken  the  eastern  trail  to  our  right,  while 
the  Rough  Riders  climbed  the  steep  ridge 
above  Siboney  and  started  toward  the 
rendezvous  along  the  trail  to  the  west, 
which  was  on  high  ground  and  a  half 
mile  to  a  mile  distant  from  the  trail  along 
which  General  Young  was  marching. 
There  was  a  valley  between  us,  and  the 
bushes  were  so  thick  on  both  sides  of 
our  trail  that  it  was  not  possible  at  any 
time,  until  we  met  at  Guasimas,  to  distin- 
guish his  column. 

As  soon  as  the  Rough  Riders  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  ridge  not  twenty 
minutes  after  they  had  left  camp,  which  was 
the  first  opportunity  that  presented  itself, 
Colonel  Wood  took  the  precautions  he  was 
said  to  have  neglected.  He  ordered  Cap- 
tain Capron  to  proceed  with  his  troop  in 
front  of  the  column  as  an  advance  guard, 
and  to  choose  a  ''point"  of  five  men 
skilled  as  scouts  and  trailers.  Still  in  ad- 
vance of  these  he  placed  two  Cuban 
scouts.  The  column  then  continued  along 
the  trail  in  single  file.     The  Cubans  were 
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just  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards ;  the  "  point  "  of  five  picked  men  un- 
der Sergeant  Byrne  and  duty-Sergeant  Fish 
followed  them  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
yards,  and  then  came  Capron's  troop  of 
sixty  men  strung  out  in  single  file.  No 
flankers  were  placed  for  the  reason  that 
the  dense  undergrowth  and  the  tangle  of 
vines  that  stretched  from  the  branches  of 
the  trees  to  the  bushes  below  made  it  a 
physical  impossibili- 
ty for  man  or  beast 
to  move  forward  ex- 
cept along  the  beat- 
en trail. 

Colonel  Wood 
rode  at  the  head  of 
the  column,  followed 
by  two  regular  army 
officers  who  were 
members  of  General 
Wheeler's  staff,  a 
Cuban  officer,  and 
Lieutenant  -  Colonel 
Roosevelt.  They 
rode  slowly  in  con- 
sideration  of  the 
troopers  on  foot,  who 
carried  heavy  bur- 
dens under  a  cruelly 
hot  sun.  To  those 
who  did  not  have  to 
walk  it  was  not  un- 
like a  hunting  ex- 
cursion in  our  West  ; 
the  scenery  was 
beautiful  and  the 
view  down  the  valley 
one  of  luxuriant  peace.  Roosevelt  had 
never  been  in  the  tropics  and  Captain  Mc- 
Cormick  and  I  were  talking  back  at  him 
over  our  shoulders  and  at  each  other, 
pointing  out  unfamiliar  trees  and  birds. 
Roosevelt  thought  it  looked  Hke  a  good 
deer  country,  as  it  once  was ;  it  reminded 
McCormick  of  southern  California  ;  it 
looked  to  me  like  the  trail  across  Honduras. 
They  advanced,  talking  in  that  fashion 
and  in  high  spirits,  and  congratulating 
themselves  in  being  shut  of  the  transport 
and  on  breathing  fine  mountain  air  again, 
and  on  the  fact  that  they  were  on  horse- 
back. They  agreed  it  was  impossible  to 
appreciate  that  we  were  really  at  war — 
that  we  were  in  the  enemy's  country.  We 
had  been  riding  in  this  pleasant  fashion 


Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Richard  Harding  Davis. 


for  an  hour  and  a  half  with  brief  halts 
for  rest,  when  Wood  stopped  the  head 
of  the  column,  and  rode  down  the  trail 
to  meet  Capron,  who  was  coming  back. 
Wood  returned  immediately,  leading  his 
horse,  and  said  to  Roosevelt  : 

"  Pass  the  word  back  to  keep  silence 
in  the  ranks." 

The  place  at  which  we  had  halted  was 
where  the  trail  narrowed,  and  proceeded 

sharply  downward. 
There  was  on  one 
side  of  it  a  stout 
barbed-wire  fence  of 
five  strands.  By 
some  fortunate  acci- 
dent this  fence  had 
been  cut  just  w^here 
the  head  of  the  col- 
umn halted.  On  the 
left  of  the  trail  it  shut 
off  fields  of  high 
grass  blocked  at  ev- 
ery fifty  yards  with 
great  barricades  of 
undergrowth  a  n  d 
tangled  trees  and 
chapparal.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  trail 
there  was  not  a  foot. 
of  free  ground  ;  the 
bushes  seemed  ab- 
solutely impenetra- 
ble, as  indeed  they 
were  later  found  to 
be. 

When  we  halted 
the  men  sat  down 
beside  the  trail  and  chewed  the  long  blades- 
of  grass,  or  fanned  the  air  with  their  hats. 
They  had  no  knowledge  of  the  situation 
such  as  their  leaders  possessed,  and  their 
only  emotion  was  one  of  satisfaction  at  the 
chance  the  halt  gave  them  to  rest  and  to 
shift  their  packs.  Wood  again  walked 
down  the  trail  with  Capron  and  disap- 
peared, and  one  of  the  officers  informed 
us  that  the  scouts  had  seen  the  outposts  of 
the  enemy.  It  did  not  seem  reasonable 
that  the  Spaniards,  who  had  failed  to  at- 
tack us  when  we  landed  at  Baiquiri,  would 
oppose  us  until  they  could  do  so  in  force, 
so,  personally,  I  doubted  that  there  were 
any  Spaniards  nearer  than  Santiago.  But 
we  tied  our  horses  to  the  wire  fence,  and 
Capron's  troop  knelt  with  carbines  at  the 
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"ready,"  peering   into  the  bushes.      We 
must  have  waited  there,  while  Wood  re- 
connoitred, for  over  ten  minutes.    Then  he 
returned,  and  began  deploying  his  troops 
out  at  either  side  of  the  trail.     Capron  he 
sent  on  down  the  trail  itself.    G  troop  was 
ordered  to  beat  into  the  bushes  on  the  right, 
and  K  and  A  were  sent  over  the  ridge 
on  which  we  stood  down  into  the  hollow 
to  connect  with  General  Young's  column 
on   the   opposite  side   of  the  valley.      F 
and  E  troops  were  deployed  out  in  skir- 
mish-Hne   on  the   other  side  of  the  wire 
fence.     Wood  had  discovered  the  enemy 
a  few  hundred  yards  from  where  he  ex- 
pected to  find  him,  and  so  far  from  being 
"  surprised,"  he  had  time,  as  I  have  just 
described,  to  get  five  of  his  troops  into  po- 
sition before  a  shot  was  fired.     The  firing, 
when  it  came,  started  suddenly  on  our 
right.     It  sounded  so  close  that — still  be- 
lieving we  were  acting  on  a  false  alarm, 
and  that  there  were  no  Spaniards  ahead 
of  us — I  guessed  it  was  Capron's  men  fir- 
ing at  random  to  disclose  the  enemy's  po- 
sition.     I  ran  after  G  troop  under  Cap- 
tain Llewellyn,  and  found  them  fighting 
their  way  through  the  bushes  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  volleys  came.     It  was 
like  breaking  through  the  walls  of  a  maze. 
If  each   trooper  had  not  kept  in   touch 
with  the  man  on  either  hand  he  would 
have  been  lost  in  the  thicket.     At  one 
moment  the  underbrush  seemed  swarming 
with  troopers,  and  the  next,  except  that 
you  heard   the  twigs   breaking,   and   the 
heavy  breathing  of  the  men,  or  a  crash  as 
a  vine  pulled  someone  down,  there  was 
not  a  sign   of  a  human  being  anywhere. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  all  broke  through 
into  a  little  open  place  in  front  of  a  dark 
curtain  of  vines,  and  the  men  fell  on  one 
knee   and  began   returning  the  fire   that 
came  from  it. 

The  enemy's  fire  was  exceedingly  heavy, 
and  the  aim  was  low.  Whether  the  Span- 
iards saw  us  or  not  we  could  not  tell ;  we 
certainly  saw  nothing  of  the  Spaniards,  ex- 
cept a  few  on  the  ridge  across  the  valley. 
The  fire  against  us  was  not  more  than  fifty 
to  eighty  yards  away,  and  so  hot  that  our 
men  could  only  lie  fiat  in  the  grass  and  fire 
in  that  position.  It  was  at  this  moment 
that  the  men  believed  they  were  being  fired 
on  by  Capron's  troop,  which  they  imag- 
ined must  have  swung  to  the   rii^^ht.  and 


having  lost  its  bearings  and  hearing  them 
advancing  through  the  underbrush,  had 
mistaken  them  for  the  enemy.  They  ac- 
cordingly ceased  firing  and  began  shouting 
in  order  to  warn  Capron  that  he  was  firing 
on  his  friends.  This  is  the  foundation  for 
the  statement  which  was  frequently  made 
that  the  Rough  Riders  had  fired  on  each 
other,  which  they  did  not  do  then  or  at  any 
other  time.  Later  we  examined  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  trail  which  Capron 
held,  and  the  position  of  G  troop,  and 
they  were  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 
Capron  could  not  possibly  have  fired  into 
us  at  any  time,  unless  he  had  turned  di- 
rectly around  in  his  tracks  and  aimed  up 
the  very  trail  he  had  just  descended.  Ad- 
vancing, he  could  no  more  have  hit  us  than 
he  could  have  seen  us  out  of  the  back  of 
his  head.  When  we  found  many  hun- 
dred spent  cartridges  of  the  Spaniards  a 
hundred  yards  in  front  of  G  troop's  posi- 
tion, the  question  as  to  who  did  the  firing 
was  answered. 

It  was  an  exceedingly  hot  corner.  The 
whole  troop  was  gathered  in  the  little  open 
place  blocked  by  .the  network  of  grape- 
vines and  tangled  bushes  before  it.  They 
could  not  see  twenty  feet  on  three  sides  of 
them,  but  on  the  right  hand  lay  the  valley, 
and  across  it  came  the  sound  of  Young's 
brigade,  who  were  apparently  heavily  en- 
gaged. The  enemy's  fire  was  so  close 
that  the  men  could  not  hear  the  word  of 
command,  and  Captain  Llewellyn,  by 
word  of  voice,  and  Lieutenant  Janeway, 
unable  to  get  their  attention,  ran  among 
them,  batting  them  with  their  sombreros 
to  make  them  cease  firing.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Roosevelt  ran  up  just  then,  bring- 
ing with  him  Lieutenant  Woodbury  Kane 
and  ten  troopers  from  K  troop.  Roose- 
velt lay  down  in  the  grass  beside  Llewel- 
lyn and  consulted  with  him  eagerly.  Kane 
was  smiling  with  the  charming  content  of 
a  perfectly  happy  man,  exactly  as  though 
it  were  a  polo  match  and  his  side  had 
scored.  When  Captain  Llewellyn  told 
him  his  men  were  not  needed,  and  to  re- 
join his  troop,  he  led  his  detail  over  the 
edge  of  the  hill  on  which  we  lay,  although 
the  bullets  were  passing  three  feet  high. 
As  he  disappeared  below  the  crest,  walk- 
ing quite  erect,  he  was  still  smiling.  Roose- 
velt pointed  out  that  it  was  impossible  to 
advance   farther  on   account  of  the  net- 
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work  of  wild  grape-vines  that  masked  the 
Spaniards  from  us,  and  that  we  must  cross 
the  trail  and  make  to  the  left.  The 
shouts  the  men  had  raised  to  warn  Capron 
had  established  our  position  to  the  enemy, 
and  the  firing  was  now  fearfully  accurate. 
Sergeant  Russell,  who  in  his  day  had  been 
a  colonel  on  a  governor's  staff,  was  killed, 
and  the  other  sergeant  was  shot  through  the 
wrist.  In  the  space  of  three  minutes  nine 
men  were  lying  on  their  backs  helpless. 
The  men  drew  off  slowly  to  the  left,  drag- 
ging the  wounded  with  them.  Owing  to 
the  low  aim  of  the  enemy,  they  were 
forced  to  move  on  their  knees  and  crawl 
on  their  stomachs.  lu'en  then  they  were 
hit.  One  man  near  me  was  shot  through 
the  head.  Returning  two  hours  later  to 
locate  the  body,  I  found  that  the  buzzards 
had  torn  off  his  lips  and  his  eyes.  This 
mutilation  by  these  hideous  birds  is,  no 
doubt,  what  Admiral  Sampson  mistook  for 
the  work  of  the  Spaniards,  when  the  bodies 
of  the  marines  at  (kiantanamo  were  found 
disfigured  in  the  same  fashion.  K  troop 
had  meantime  deployed  into  the  valley 
under    the    fire    from   the   enemy   on  the 


ridge.  It  had  been  ordered  to  establish 
communication  with  General  Young's  col- 
umn, and  while  advancing  and  firing  on 
the  ridge,  Captain  Jenkins  sent  the  guidon- 
bearer  back  to  climb  the  hill  and  wave  his 
red  and  white  banner  where  Young's  men 
could  see  it.  The  guidon-bearer  had  once 
run  for  Congress  on  the  gold  ticket  in 
Arizona,  and,  as  someone  said,  was  nat- 
urally the  man  who  should  have  been  se- 
lected for  a  forlorn  hope.  His  flag  brought 
him  instantly  under  a  heavy  fire,  but  he 
continued  waving  it  until  the  Tenth  Cav- 
alry on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  an- 
swered, and  the  two  columns  were  con- 
nected by  a  skirmish-line  composed  of  K 
troop  and  A,  under  Captain  "  Bucky  " 
O'Neill. 

G  troop  meanwhile  had  hurried  over  to 
the  left,  and  passing  through  the  opening  in 
the  wire-fence  had  spread  out  into  open  or- 
der. 1 1  followed  down  after  Captain  I  >una's 
troop  and  I )  and  E  troops,  which  were 
well  already  in  advance.  Roosevelt  ran  for- 
ward and  took  command  of  the  extreme 
left  of  this  line.  Wood  was  walking  up  and 
down  along  it,  leading  his  horse,  which  he 
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thought  might  be  of  use  in  case  he  had 
to  move  quickly  to  alter  his  original  for- 
mation— at  present  his  plan  was  to  spread 
out  his  men  so  that  they  would  join  Young 
on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  swing  around 
until  they  flanked  the  enemy.  K  and  A 
troops  had  already  succeeded  in  joining 
hands  with  Young's  column  across  the 
valley,  and,  as  they  were  capable  of  tak- 
ing care  of  themselves,  Wood  was  bend- 
ing his  efforts  to  keep  his  remaining  four 
companies  in  a  straight  line  and  revolving 
them  around  the  enemy's  "  end."  It  was 
in  no  way  an  easy  thing  to  do.  The  men 
were  at  times  wholly  hidden  from  each 
other,  and  from  him ;  probably  at  no  one 
time  did  he  see  more  than  two  of  his  troops 
together.  It  was  only  by  the  firing  that 
he  could  tell  where  his 
men  lay,  and  that  they 
were  always  steadily  ad- 
vancing. The  advances 
were  made  in  quick,  des- 
perate rushes  —  some- 
times the  ground  gained 
was  no  more  than  a  man 
covers  in  sliding  for  a 
base.  At  other  times 
half  a  trooj)  would  rise 
and  race  forward  and 
then  l)urr{)\v  deep  in  tlic 
hot  grass  and  fire.  On 
this  side  of  tlie  line  tliere 
was  an  occasional 
glimi)se  of  the  enemy. 
iJut  for  a  great  part  of 
the  time  the  men  shot  at 


the  places  from  where 
the  enemy's  fire  seemed 
to  come,  aiming  low  and 
answering  in  steady  vol- 
leys. The  fire  discipline 
was  excellent.  The 
prophets  of  evil  of  the 
Tampa  Bay  Hotel  had 
foretold  that  the  cow- 
boys would  shoot  as 
they  chose,  and,  in  the 
field,  would  act  inde- 
pendently of  their  offi- 
cers. As  it  turned  out, 
the  cowboys  were  the 
very  men  who  waited 
most  patiently  for  the 
officers  to  give  the  word 
of  command.  At  all 
times  the  movement  was  without  rest, 
breathless  and  fierce,  hke  a  cane-rush,  or  a 
street-fight.  After  the  first  three  minutes 
every  man  had  stripped  as  though  for  a 
wrestling-match,  throwing  off  all  his  im- 
pedimenta but  his  cartridge-belt  and  can- 
teen. Even  then  the  sun  handicapped  their 
strength  cruelly.  The  enemy  were  hidden 
in  the  shade  of  the  jungle,  while  they  had 
to  fight  in  the  open  for  every  thicket  they 
gained,  crawling  through  grass  which  was 
as  hot  as  a  steam  bath,  and  with  their  flesh 
and  clothing  torn  by  thorns  and  the  sword- 
like blade  of  the  Spanish  "bayonet."  The 
glare  of  the  sun  was  full  in  their  eyes  and 
as  fierce  as  a  limelight. 

When  G  troop  passed  on  across  the  trail 
to  the  left  I  stopped  at  the  place  where  the 
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column  had  first  halted — it  had  been  con- 
verted  into   a   dressing    station    and    the 
wounded  of  G  troop  were  left  there  in  the 
care  of  the  hospital  stewards.  A  tall,  gaunt 
young  man  with  a  cross  on  his  arm  was  just 
coming  hack  up  the  trail.      His  head  was 
bent,  and  by  some  surgeon's  trick  lie  was 
advancing  rapidly  with  great  strides,  and 
at  the  same  time  carrying  a  wounded  man 
much    heavier    than    himself    across     his 
shoulders.     As  1  stepped  out  of  the  trail 
he  raised  his  head,  and  smiled  and  nodded, 
and  left  me  wondering 
where  I  had  seen  him 
before  smiling  in  the 
same  cheery,  confident 
way    and   moving   in 
that  same  position.      1 
knew  it  could  not  have 
been  under  the  same 
conditions,  and  yet  he 
was    certainly    associ- 
ated with  another  time 
of  excitement  and  ]"ush 
and  heat,  and  then   I 
remembered  him.     He 
had  been  covered  with 
blood    and    dirt    and 
perspiration  as  he  was 
now,  only  then  he  wore 
a  canvas   jacket    and 
the  man  he  carried  on 
his  shoulders  was  trying  to  hold  him  back 
from  a  white-washed  line.     And  I  recog- 
nized the   young  doctor  with  the   blood 
bathing  his  breeches  as  "Bob"  Church, 
of  Princeton.    That  was  only  one  of  four 
badly   wcnmded   men   he   carried   on   his 
shoulders   that    day   over   a   half-mile   of 
trail   that   stretched   from   the   firing-line 
back  to  the  dressing  station  under  an  un- 
ceasing fire.     And  as  the  senior  surgeon 
was  absent  he  had  chief  responsibility  that 
day  for  all  the  wounded,  and  that  so  few 
of  them  died  is  greatly  due  to  this  young 
man  who  went  down  into  the   firing-line 
and  pulled  them  from  it,  and  bore  them  out 
of  danger.    Some  of  the  comic  ])aragraph- 
ers  who  wrote  of  the  Knickerbocker  Club 
dudes  and  the  college  swells  of  the  Rough 
Riders  organization,  and  of  their  imagina- 
ry valets  and  golf  clubs,  ought,  in  decency, 
since  the  fight  at  Guasimas,  to  go  out  and 
hang  themselves  with  remorse.      For  the 
same  spirit  that  once  sent  these  men  down 
a    white  -  washed    field  against   their  op- 


ponents' rush-line  was  the  spirit  that  sent 
Church,  Channing,  Devereux,  Ronalds, 
Wrenn,  Cash,  Dudley  Dean,  and  a  dozen 
others  through  the  high  hot  grass  at 
(iuasimas,  not  shouting,  as  their  friends 
the  cowboys  did,  but  each  with  his  mouth 
tightly  shut,  with  his  eyes  on  the  ball,  and 
uKn'ing  in  obedience  to  the  cajjtain's  sig- 
nals. Judging  from  the  sound,  our  firing- 
line  now  seemed  to  be  half  a  mile  in  ad- 
vance of  the  place  where  the  head  of  the 
column  had  first  halted.     This  showed  that 
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the  Spaniards  had  been  driven  l)ack  at 
least  three  hundred  yards  from  their  origi- 
nal position.  It  was  impossible  to  see  any 
of  our  men  in  the  field,  so  I  ran  down  the 
trail  with  the  idea  that  it  would  lead  me  back 
to  the  troop  I  had  left  when  I  had  stopped 
at  the  dressing  station.  The  walk  down 
that  trail  presented  one  of  the  most  grew- 
some  and  saddest  pictures  of  the  war.  It 
narrowed  as  it  descended  ;  it  was  for  that 
reason  the  enemy  had  selected  that  j)art 
of  it  for  the  attack,  and  the  vines  and 
bushes  interlaced  so  closely  above  it  that 
the  sun  could  not  come  through. 

The  rocks  on  either  side  were  spattered 
with  blood  and  the  rank  grass  was  matted 
with  it.  ])lanket-rolls,  haversacks,  car- 
bines, and  canteens  had  been  abandoned 
all  along  its  length,  so  that  the  trail  looked 
as  though  a  retreating  army  had  fled  along 
it,  rather  than  that  one  company  had 
fought  its  way  through  it  to  the  front.  Ex- 
cept for  the  clatter  of  the  land-crabs,  those 
liideous    orchid  -  colored    monsters     that 
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haunt  the  places  of  the  dead,  and  the 
whisthng  of  the  bullets  in  the  trees,  the 
place  was  as  silent  as  a  grave.  For  the 
wounded  lying  along  its  length  were  as 
still  as  the  dead  beside  them.  The  noise 
of  the  loose  stones  roUing  under  my  feet 
brought  a  hospital  steward  out  of  the 
brush,  and  he  called  after  me : 

"  Lieutenant  Thomas  is  badly  wounded 
in  here,  and  we  can't  move  him.  We  want 
to  carry  him  out  of  the  sun  some  place, 
where  there  is  shade  and  a  breeze." 
Thomas  was  the  first  lieutenant  of  Ca- 
pron's  troop.  He  is  a  young  man,  large 
and  powerfully  built.  He  was  shot 
through  the  leg  just  below  the  trunk,  and 
I  found  him  lying  on  a  blanket  half  naked 
and  covered  with  blood,  and  with  his  leg 
bound  in  tournitjuets  made  of  twigs  and 
pocket-handkerchiefs.  It  gave  one  a 
thrill  of  awe  and  wonder  to  see  how  these 
cowboy-surgeons,  with  a  stick  that  one 
would  use  to  light  a  pipe  and  with  the 
gaudy  'kerchiefs  they  had  taken  from  their 
necks,  were  holding  death  at  bay.  The 
young  officer  was  in  great  pain  and  tossing 
and  raving  wildly.  When  we  gathered  up 
the  corners  of  his  blanket  and  hfted  him, 
he  tried  to  sit  upright,  and  cried  out, 
"  You're  taking  me  to  the  front,  aren't 
you?  Vou  said  you  would.  They've 
killed  my  captain — do  you  understand? 
They've    killed    Captain    C'apron.       The 

Mexicans  !     They've  killed  my 

captain.'' 

The  troopers  assured  him  they  were  car- 
rying him  to  the  firing-line,  but  he  was  not 


satisfied.  We  stumbled 
over  the  stones  and 
vines,  bumping  his 
wounded  body  against 
the  ground  and  leaving 
a  black  streak  in  the 
grass  behind  us,  but  it 
seemed  to  hurt  us,  more 
than  it  did  him,  for  he 
sat  up  again  seizing  the 
men  by  the  wrists  im- 
ploringly with  his  bloody 
hands. 

"  For  God's  sake,  take 
me  to  the  front,"  he 
begged.  ''Do  you  hear 
me,  I  order  you ;  damn 
you,  I  order —  We 
must   give    them    hell ; 

we  must   give  them  hell. 

Capron.     They've   killed 


do  you  hear  ? 
They've  killed 
my  captain." 

The  loss  of  blood  and  the  heat  at  last 
mercifully  silenced  him,  and  when  we  had 
reached  the  trail  he  had  fainted  and  I  left 
them  kneeling  around  him,  their  grave  boy- 
ish faces  filled  with  sympathy  and  concern. 

Only  fifty  feet  from  him  and  farther 
down  the  trail  I  passed  his  captain,  with 
his  body  propped  against  Church's  knee 
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and  with  his  head  fallen  on  the  surgeon's 
shoulder.  Capron  was  always  a  handsome, 
soldierly  looking  man — some  said  that  he 
was  the  most  soldierly  looking  of  any  of 
the  young  officers  in  the  army — and  as  I 
saw  him  then  death  had  given  him  a  great 
dignity  and  nobleness.  He  was  only 
twenty-eight  years  old,  the  age  when  life 
has  just  begun,  but  he  rested  his  head  on 
the  surgeon's  shoulder  like  a  man  who 
knew  he  was  already  through  with  it  and 
that,  though  they  might  peck  and  mend  at 
the  body,  he  had  received  his  final  orders. 
His  breast  and  shoulders  were  bare,  and 
as  the  surgeon  cut  the  tunic  from  him  the 
sight  of  his  great  chest  and  the  skin,  as 
white  as  a  girl's,  and  the  black  open  wound 
against  it  made  the  yellow  stripes  and  the 
brass  insignia  of  rank  seem  strangely  mean 
and  tawdry. 

Fifty  yards  farther  on,  around  a  turn  in 
the  trail,  behind  a  rock,  a  boy  was  lying 
with  a  bullet  -  wound  between  his  eyes. 
His  chest  was  heaving  with  short,  hoarse 
noises  which  I  guessed  were  due  to  some 
muscular  action  entirely,  and  that  he  was 
virtually  dead.  I  lifted  him  and  gave  him 
some  water,  but  it  would  not  pass  through 
his  fixed  teeth.  In  the  pocket  of  his 
blouse  was  a  New  Testament  with  the 
name  Fielder  Daivson,  Mo.,  scribbled  in  it 
in  pencil.  While  I  was  writing  it  down  for 
identification,  a  boy  as  young  as  himself 
came  from  behind  me  down  the  trail. 

"  It  is  no  use,"  he  said,  "  the  surgeon  has 
seen  him ;  he  says  he  is  just  the  same  as 
dead.  He  is  my  bunkie ;  we  only  met  two 
weeks  ago  at  San  Antonio;  but  he  and  me 
had  got  to  be  such  good  friends  —  But 
there's  nothing  I  can  do  now."  He  threw 
himself  down  on  the  rock  beside  his 
bunkie,  who  was  still  breathing  with  that 
hoarse  inhuman  rattle,  and  I  left  them, 
the  one  who  had  been  spared  looking  down 
helplessly  with  the  tears  creeping  across 
his  cheeks. 

The  firing  was  quite  close  now,  and  as 
I  continued  the  trail  was  no  longer  filled 
with  blanket-rolls  and  haversacks,  nor  did 
pitiful,  prostrate  figures  He  in  wait  behind 
each  rock.  I  guessed  this  must  mean  that 
I  was  now  well  in  advance  of  the  farth- 
est point  to  which  Capron's  troop  had 
moved  before  it  had  deployed  to  the  left, 
and  T  was  running  forward  feeling  confi- 
dent that  I  must  be  close  on  our  men 
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when  I  saw  far  in  advance  the  body  of  a 
sergeant  blocking  the  trail  and  stretched 
at  full  length  across  it.  Its  position  was  a 
hundred  yards  in  advance  of  that  of  any 
of  the  others — it  was  apparently  the  body 
of  the  first  man  killed.  After  death  the 
bodies  of  some  men  seem  to  shrink  almost 
instantly  within  themselves;  they  become 
limp  and  shapeless,  and  their  uniforms 
hang  upon  them  strangely.  But  this  man, 
who  was  a  giant  in  hfe,  remained  a  giant 
in  death — his  very  attitude  was  one  of 
attack ;  his  fists  were  clinched,  his  jaw  set 
and  his  eyes,  which  were  still  human, 
seemed  fixed  with  resolve.  He  was  dead, 
but  he  was  not  defeated.  And  so  Ser- 
geant Fish  died  as  he  had  lived — defiantly, 
running  into  the  very  face  of  the  enemy, 
standing  squarely  upright  on  his  legs  in- 
stead of  crouching,  as  the  others  called  to 
him  to  do,  until  he  fell  like  a  column 
across  the  trail.  "  God  gives,"  was  the 
motto  on  the  watch  I  took  from  his  blouse, 
and  God  could  not  have  given  him  a 
nobler  end  ;  to  die,  in  the  forefront  of  the 
first  fight  of  the  war,  quickly,  painlessly, 
with  a  bullet  through  the  heart,  with  his 
regiment  behind  him,  and  facing  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country. 

The  line  at  this  time  was  divided  by 
the  trail  into  two  wings.  The  right  wing, 
composed  of  K  and  A  troops,  was  advanc- 
ing through  the  valley,  returning  the  fire 
from  the  ridge  as  it  did  so,  and  the  left 
wing,  which  was  much  the  longer  of  the 
two,  was  swinging  around  on  the  enemies* 
right  flank,  with  its  own  right  resting  on 
the  barbed-wire  fence.  I  Ijorrowed  a  car- 
bine and  joined  the  remnant  of  L  troop 
which  was  close  to  the  trail. 

This  troop  was  then  commanded  by 
Second  Lieutenant  Day,  who  on  account 
of  his  conduct  that  morning  and  at  the 
battle  of  San  Juan  later,  when  he  was  shot 
through  the  arm,  was  promoted  to  be  cap- 
tain of  L  troop,  or,  as  it  is  now  officially 
designated,  Capron's  troop.  He  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  line  as  uncon- 
cernedly as  though  .we  were  at  target-prac- 
tice, and  an  English  sergeant,  Byrne,  was 
assisting  him  by  keeping  up  a  continuous 
flow  of  comments  and  criticisms  that 
showed  the  keenest  enjoyment  of  the  sit- 
uation. Byrne  was  the  only  man  I  no- 
ticed who  seemed  to  regard  the  fight  as  in 
any  way  humorous.    I  suspect  Byrne  was 
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Irish.  I  saw  no  one  who  was  in  the  least 
alarmed,  which  could  not  be  said  of  one 
of  the  regiments  at  the  battle  of  the  ist 
of  July  ;  but  at  Guasimas  no  one  had  time 
to  pose,  or  to  be  flippant,  or  to  exhibit 
any  signs  of  braggadocio.  It  was  for  all 
of  them,  from  the  moment  it  started, 
through  the  hot,  exhausting  hour  and  a  half 
that  it  lasted,  a  most  serious  proposition. 
The  conditions  were  exceptional.  The 
men  had  made  a  night  march  the  evening 
before,  had  been  given  but  three  hours 
troubled  sleep  on  the  wet  ground,  and  had 
then  been  marched  in  full  equipment  up 
hill  and  under  a  cruelly  hot  sun,  right  into 
action.  Not  one  man  in  that  regiment 
had  ever  fired  a  Krag-Jorgensen  carbine 
until  he  fired  it  at  a  Spaniard,  for  their 
arms  had  been  issued  to  them  so  soon  be- 
fore sailing  that  they  had  only  drilled  with 
them  without  using  cartridges,  and  per- 
haps eighty  per  cent,  of  them  had  never 
been  under  fire  before.  To  this  handicap 
was  also  added  the  nature  of  the  ground 
and  the  fact  that  our  men  could  not  see  their 
opponents.  Their  own  men  fell  or  rolled 
over  on  every  side,  shot  down  by  an  in- 
visible enemy,  with  no  one  to  retaliate 
upon  in  return,  with  no  sign  that  the  at- 
tack might  not  go  on  indefinitely.  Yet 
they  never  once  took  a  step  backward, 
but  advanced  grimly,  cleaning  a  bush  or 
thicket  of  its  occupants  before  charging 
it,  and  securing  its  cover  for  themselves, 
and  answering  each  volley  with  one  that 
sounded  like  an  echo  of  the  first.  The 
men  were  panting  for  breath;  the  sweat 
ran  so  readily  into  their  eyes  that  they 
could  not  see  the  sights  of  their  guns ;  then 
limbs  unused  to  such  exertion  after  seven 
days  of  cramped  idleness  on  the  troop- 
ship trembled  with  weakness  and  the  sun 
blinded  and  dazzled  them ;  but  time  after 
time  they  rose  and  staggered  forward 
through  the  high  grass,  or  beat  their  way 
with  their  carbines  against  the  tangle  of 
vines  and  creepers.  A  mile  and  a  half  of 
territory  was  gained  foot  by  foot  in  this 
brave  fashion,  the  three  Spanish  positions 
carried  in  that  distance  being  marked  by 
the  thousands  of  Mauser  cartridges  that 
lay  shining  and  glittering  in  the  grass  and 
beiiind  the  barricades  of  bushes.  But  this 
distance  had  not  been  gained  without 
many  losses,  for  everyone  in  the  regiment 
waii  engaged.     Even  those  who,  on  ac- 


count of  the  heat,  had  dropped  out  along 
the  trail,  as  soon  as  the  sound  of  the  fight 
reached  them,  came  limping  to  the  front 
— and  plunged  into  the  firing-Hne.  It  was 
the  only  place  they  could  go — there  was 
no  other  line.  With  the  exception  of 
Church's  dressing  station  and  its  wounded, 
there  were  no  reserves. 

Among  the  first  to  be  wounded  was 
the  correspondent,  Edward  Marshall,  of 
New  York,  who  was  on  the  firing-line  to 
the  left.  He  was  shot  through  the  body 
near  the  spine,  and  when  I  saw  him  he 
was  suffering  the  most  terrible  agonies, 
and  passing  through  a  succession  of  con- 
vulsions. He  nevertheless,  in  his  brief 
moments  of  comparative  peace,  bore  him- 
self with  the  utmost  calm,  and  was  so 
much  a  soldier  to  duty  that  he  continued 
writing  his  account  of  the  fight  until  the 
fight  itself  was  ended.  His  courage  was 
the  admiration  of  all  the  troopers,  and  he 
was  highly  commended  by  Colonel  Wood 
in  the  official  account  of  the  engagement. 

Nothing  so  well  illustrated  how  desper- 
ately each  man  was  needed,  and  how  little 
was  his  desire  to  withdraw,  as  the  fact 
that  the  wounded  lay  where  they  fell  until 
the  hospital  stewards  found  them.  Their 
comrades  did  not  seek  that  excuse  to  go 
to  the  rear. 

The  fight  had  now  lasted  an  hour,  and 
the  line  had  reached  a  more  open  country, 
with  a  slight  incline  upward  toward  a 
wood,  on  the  edge  of  which  was  a  ruined 
house.  This  house  was  a  former  distillery 
for  arguardienti,  and  was  now  occupied  in 
force  by  the  enemy.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Roosevelt  on  the  far  left  was  moving  up 
his  men  with  the  intention  of  taking  this 
house  on  the  flank ;  Wood,  who  was  all 
over  the  Hne,  had  the  same  objective  point 
in  his  mind.  The  troop  commanders  had 
a  general  idea  that  the  distillery  was  the 
key  to  the  enemy's  position,  and  were  all 
working  in  that  direction.  It  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  Wood  and  Roosevelt 
to  communicate  with  the  captains,  and  after 
the  first  general  orders  had  been  given 
them  they  relied  upon  the  hitter's  intelli- 
gence to  pull  them  through.  I  do  not 
suppose  Wood  saw  more  than  thirty  of  his 
men  out  of  the  five  hundred  engaged  at 
any  one  time.  When  he  had  passed  one 
troop,  except  for  the  noise  of  its  volley 
firing,  it  was  immediately  lost  to  him  in 
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the  brush,  and  it  was  so  with  the  next. 
Still,  so  excellent  was  the  intelligence  of 
the  officers,  and  so  ready  the  spirit  of  the 
men,  that  they  kept  an  almost  perfect 
alignment,  as  was  shown  when  the  final 
order  came  to  charge  in  the  open  fields. 
The  advance  upon  the  ruined  building 
was  made  in  stubborn,  short  rushes,  some- 
times in  silence,  and  sometimes  firing  as 
we  ran.  The  order  to  fire  at  will  was  sel- 
dom given,  the  men  waiting  patiently  for 
the  officers'  signal,  and  then  answering  in 
volleys.  Some  of  the  men  who  were  twice 
Day's  age,  begged  him  to  let  them  take 
the  enemy's  impromptu  fort  on  the  run, 
but  he  answered  them  tolerantly  like 
spoiled  children,  and  held  them  down  un- 
til there  was  a  lull  in  the  enemy's  fire, 
when  he  would  lead  them  forward,  always 
taking  the  advance  himself.  It  was  easy 
to  tell  which  men  were  used  to  hunting 
big  game  in  the  West  and  which  were 
not,  by  the  way  they  made  these  rushes. 
The  Eastern  men  broke  at  the  word,  and 
ran  for  the  cover  they  were  directed  to 
take  like  men  trying  to  get  out  of  the  rain, 
and  fell  panting  on  their  faces,  while  the 
Western  trappers  and  hunters  slipped  and 
wriggled  through  the  grass  like  Indians  ; 
dodging  from  tree-trunk  to  tree-trunk,  and 
from  one  bush  to  another.  They  always 
fell  into  line  at  the  same  time  with  the 
others,  but  they  had  not  exposed  them- 
selves once  while  doing  so.  Some  of  the 
escapes  were  little  short  of  miraculous. 
The  man  on  my  right,  Champneys  Mar- 
shall, of  Washington,  had  one  bullet  pass 
through  his  sleeve,  and  another  pass 
through  his  shirt,  where  it  was  pulled  close 
to  his  spine.  The  holes  where  the  ball 
entered  and  went  out  again  were  clearly 
cut.  Another  man's  skin  was  slightly 
burned  by  three  bullets  in  three  distinct 
lines,  as  though  it  had  been  touched  for 
an  instant  by  the  lighted  end  of  a  cigar. 
Janeway  was  shot  through  his  shirt  across 
the  breast,  and  Roosevelt  was  so  close  to 
one  bullet,  when  it  struck  a  tree,  that  it 
filled  his  eyes  and  ears  with  tiny  splinters. 
Major  Brodie  and  Lieutenant  Thomas 
were  both  wounded  within  a  few  feet  of 
Colonel  Wood,  and  his  color-sergeant, 
Wright,  who  followed  close  at  his  heels, 
was  clipped  three  times  in  the  head  and 
neck,  and  four  bullets  passed  through  the 
folds  of  the  flag  he  carried.     One  trooper. 


Rowland,  of  Deming,  was  shot  through  the 
lower  ribs ;  he  was  ordered  by  Roosevelt 
to  fall  back  to  the  dressing  station,  but 
there  Church  told  him  there  was  nothing 
he  could  do  for  him  then,  and  directed 
him  to  sit  down  until  he  could  be  taken  to 
the  hospital  at  Siboney.  Rowland  sat  still 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  remarked,  rest- 
lessly, '*  I  don't  seem  to  be  doing  much 
good  here,"  and  picking  up  his  carbine, 
returned  to  the  front.  There  Roosevelt 
found  him. 

"  I  thought  I  ordered  you  to  the  rear," 
he  demanded. 

**  Yes,  sir,  you  did,"  Rowland  said, "  but 
there  didn't  seem  to  be  much  doing  back 
there." 

He  was  sent  to  Siboney  with  the  rest  of 
the  wounded,  and  two  days  later  he  ap- 
peared in  camp.  He  had  marched  from 
Siboney,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  and  up 
hill  all  the  way,  carrying  his  carbine,  can- 
teen, and  cartridge-belt. 

"  I  thought  you  were  in  hospital," 
Wood  said. 

**  I  was,"  Rowland  answered,  sheepish- 
ly, "  but  I  didn't  seem  to  be  doing  any 
good  there." 

They  gave  him  up  as  hopeless  after  that, 
and  he  continued  his  duties  and  went  into 
the  fight  of  the  San  Juan  hills  with  the  hole 
still  through  his  ribs.  Another  cowboy 
named  Heffner,  when  shot  through  the 
body,  asked  to  be  propped  up  against  a 
tree  with  his  canteen  and  cartridge-belt 
beside  him,  and  the  last  his  troop  saw  of 
him  he  was  seated  alone  grimly  firing  over 
their  heads  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy. 
Church  told  of  another  young  man  shot 
through  the  chest.  The  entrance  to  his 
wound  was  so  small  that  Church  could  not 
insert  enough  of  the  gauze-packing  to  stop 
the  flow  of  blood. 

"  I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  make  this  hole 
larger,"  he  said  to  the  boy,  "or  you'll 
bleed  to  death." 

"  All  right,"  the  trooper  answered,  '*  I 
guess  you  know  best,  only  you'd  better 
hurry."  The  boy  stretched  out  on  his 
back  and  lay  perfectly  quiet  while  Church, 
with  a  pair  of  curved  scissors,  cut  away  the 
edges  of  the  wound.  His  patient  neither 
whimpered  nor  swore,  but  stared  up  at  the 
sun  in  silence.  The  bullets  were  falling  on 
every  side  of  them,  and  the  operation  was 
a  hasty  one,  but  the  trooper  made  no  com- 
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ment  until  Church  said,  "  We'd  better  get 
out  of  this ;  can  you  stand  being  carried  ?  " 
'*  Do  you  think  you  can  carry  me?  "  the 
trooper  asked. 
"  Yes." 

"  Well,  I  guess  you  know,"  the  boy 
answered,  holding  up  his  arms. 

Another  of  the  Rough  Riders  was 
brought  to  the  dressing-station  with  a  shat- 
tered ankle,  and  Church,  after  bandaging 
it,  gave  him  his  choice  of  riding  down  to 
Siboney  on  a  mule,  or  of  being  carried  a 
day  later,  on  a  Htter. 

"  If  you  think  you  can  manage  to  ride 
the  mule  with  that  broken  foot,"  he  said, 
"  you  can  start  at  once,  but  if  you  wait 
until  to-morrow,  when  I  can  spare  the 
men,  you  can  be  carried  all  the  way." 

The  cowboy  preferred  to  start  at  once, 
so  six  hospital  stewards  lifted  him  up  and 
dropped  him  on  the  mule,  and  into  a 
huge  Mexican  saddle.  He  stuck  his 
wounded  ankle  into  one  stirrup,  and  his 
untouched  one  into  the  other,  and  gath- 
ered up  the  reins. 

"  Does  it  pain  you?  Do  you  think  you 
can  stand  it?"  Church  asked,  anxiously. 
The  cowboy  turned  and  smiled  down 
upon  him  with  supreme  disdain. 

"  What,  stand  this  ?  "  he  cried.  "  Why, 
this  is  just  hke  getting  money  from  home." 
Toward  the  last,  the  firing  from  the 
enemy  sounded  less  near,  and  the  bullets 
passed  much  higher.  Roosevelt,  who  had 
picked  up  a  carbine  and  was  firing  occa- 
sionally to  give  the  direction  to  the  others, 
determined  upon  a  charge.  Wood,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line,  decided  at  the  same 
time  upon  the  same  manoeuvre.  It  was 
called  "Wood's  bluff"  afterward,  for  he 
had  nothing  to  back  it  with ;  while  to  the 
enemy  it  looked  as  though  his  whole  force 
was  but  the  skirmish-line  in  advance  of  a 
regiment.  The  Spaniards  naturally  did 
not  believe  that  this  thin  blue  line  which 
suddenly  broke  out  of  the  bushes  and 
from  behind  trees  and  came  cheering  out 
into  the  hot  sunlight  in  full  view,  was  the 
entire  fighting  force  against  it.  They  sup- 
posed the  regiment  was  coming  close  on  its 
heels,  and  as  they  hate  being  rushed  as  a 
cat  hates  water,  they  fired  a  few  parting 
volleys  and  broke  and  ran.  The  cheering 
had  the  same  invigorating  effect  on  our 
own  side  as  a  cold  shower ;  it  was  what 
first  told  half  the  men  where  the  other 


half  were,  and  it  made  every  individual 
man  feel  better.  As  we  knew  it  was  only 
a  bluff,  the  first  cheer  was  wavering,  but 
the  sound  of  our  own  voices  was  so  com- 
forting that  the  second  cheer  was  a  howl 
of  triumph.  As  it  was,  the  Spaniards 
thought  the  Rough  Riders  had  already 
disregarded  all  rules  of  war. 

"•  When  we  fired  a  volley,"  one  of  the 
prisoners  said  later,  ''  instead  of  falling 
back  they  came  forward.  That  is  not  the 
way  to  fight,  to  come  closer  at  every  vol- 
ley." And  so,  when  instead  of  retreating 
on  each  volley,  the  Rough  Riders  rushed 
at  them  cheering  and  filling  the  hot  air 
with  wild  cowboy  yells,  the  dismayed 
enemy  retreated  upon  Santiago,  where  he 
announced  he  had  been  attacked  by  the 
entire  American  army.  One  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Santiago  asked  one  of  the  sol- 
diers if  those  Americans  fought  well. 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  ''they  tried  to  catch 
us  with  their  hands." 

I  have  not  attempted  to  give  any  ac- 
count of  General  Young's  fight  on  our 
right,  which  was  equally  desperate,  and, 
owing  to  the  courage  of  the  colored  troops 
of  the  Tenth  in  storming  a  ridge,  equally 
worthy  of  praise.  But  it  has  seemed  bet- 
ter not  to  try  and  tell  of  anything  I  did  not 
see,  but  to  limit  the  article  to  the  work  of 
the  Rough  Riders,  to  whom,  after  all,  the 
victory  was  due,  as  it  was  owing  to  Colonel 
Wood's  charge,  which  took  the  Spaniards 
in  flank,  that  General  Wheeler  and  General 
Young  were  able  to  advance,  their  own 
stubborn  attack  in  front  having  failed  to 
dislodge  the  enemy  from  his  rifle-pits. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  en- 
emy, who  had  every  reason  not  to  exag- 
gerate the  size  of  his  own  force,  4,000 
Spaniards  were  engaged  in  this  action. 
The  Rough  Riders  numbered  534,  of  whom 
eight  were  killed  and  thirty-four  wounded, 
and  General  Young's  force  numbered  464, 
of  which  there  were  eight  killed  and  eigh- 
teen wounded.  The  American  troops  ac- 
cordingly attacked  a  force  over  four  times 
their  own  number  intrenched  behind  rifle- 
pits  and  bushes  in  a  mountain-pass.  In 
spite  of  the  smokeless  powder  used  by  the 
Spaniards,  which  hid  their  position,  the 
Rough  Riders  routed  them  out  of  it,  and 
drove  them  back  from  three  different  bar- 
ricades until  they  made  their  last  stand  in 
the  ruined  distillery,  whence  they  finally 
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drove  them  by  assault.  The  eager  spirit  quiring  civihan,  ''  They  tried  to  catch  us 
in  which  all  this  was  done  is  best  described  with  their  hands."  It  should  be  the  Rough 
in  the  Spanish  soldier's  answer  to  the  in-    Riders'  motto. 


THE   SANTIAGO    CAMPAIGN 


SOME    EPISODES 


A   WOUNDED    CORRESPONDENT'S    RECOL- 
LECTIONS  OF    GUASLMAS 

By  Edward  Marshall 


THIS  cannot  be  an  accurate  and  com- 
plete account  of  the  first  serious  en- 
gagement between  our  military  forces 
and  those  of  Spain  on  Cuban  soil,  for  be- 
fore the  engagement  was  over  I  was  shot. 
So  I  saw  only  a  part  of  it,  and  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  describing  a  few  of  my 
experiences  on  the  field  and  among  the 
wounded. 

Colonel  Wood  ordered  a  halt  of  the 
First  Volunteer  Cavalry,  better  known  as 
the  Rough  Riders,  about  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  June  24th.  The  men 
thought  it  one  of  the  frequent  pauses  for 
rest  which  had  been  allowed  them  during 
the  hard  march.  The  group  surrounding 
the  colonel,  consisting  of  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Theodore  Roosevelt,  Captain  O'Neill, 
Adjutant  Tom  Hall,  Richard  Harding 
Davis  and  myself,  knew  that  the  stop  had 
been  caused  by  a  message  softly  whispered 
in  the  Colonel's  ear  by  a  Cuban  scout 
from  the  small  body  which  preceded  us. 
The  Colonel  quickly  detailed  a  few  men 
to  go  forward  with  the  scout.  Then  he 
began  to  crack  jokes. 

We  had  stopped  near  the  end  of  a  beau- 
tiful lane,  carpeted  with  grass  almost  as 
soft  as  the  turf  in  the  garden  of  an  old 
English  country  house.  The  tropical 
growth  on  our  right  shot  up  rank  and 
strong  for  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  and  then 
arched  over  until  our  resting-place  was 
almost  embowered.  On  the  left  was  a 
narrow,  treeless  slope  on  which  tall  Cuban 
grass  waved  lazily. 

We  waited  ten  minutes.  I  went  down 
the  line  among  the  men.  They  were  un- 
concerned, and  were  not  talking  of  war. 


These  volunteers  had  been  so  long  in  prep- 
aration ;  so  many  weary  days  had  elapsed 
since  they  first  buttoned  their  uniforms 
over  hearts  beating  with  tremendous  prim- 
ary patriotic  enthusiasm,  that  now  they 
were  taking  things  calmly,  and  talking 
about  dogs,  and  the  imperfections  of 
army  shoes.  One  man  persistently  blew 
paste  balls  at  his  neighbors.  (Two  hours 
later  I  saw  him  lying  livid  and  dead  in  the 
high  grass.  He  had  been  hit  by  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  missile.)  Spaniards  and 
fighting  seemed  as  far  away  to  them  as 
the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  do  to  the 
school-boy  studying  geography,  they  had 
been  carrying  idle  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion so  long.  Indeed,  it  was  hard  for 
any  of  us  to  realize  the  actuality  of  the 
enemy. 

" !    Wouldn't  a  glass  of  cold  beer 

taste  good?"  said  one,  whereupon  others 
threw  pebbles  and  sand  at  him  for  sug- 
gesting such  an  impossible  ecstasy.  There 
was  much  good-humor. 

I  returned  to  the  group  around  the 
Colonel.  An  instant  later,  with  surprising 
unexpectedness,  like  that  of  the  explosion 
of  a  lamp  in  a  drawing-room,  a  rifle 
cracked,  and  with  a  long  z-z-z-z-z-eu,  a 
bullet  went  directly  over  and  not  far  above 
our  heads.  The  noise  of  the  Mauser 
bullet  is  not  impressive  enough  to  be  really 
terrifying  until  you  have  seen  what  it  does 
when  it  strikes.  It  is  a  nasty,  malicious 
httle  noise,  Hke  the  soul  of  a  very  petty 
and  mean  person  turned  into  sound.  Its 
beginning  and  its  ending  are  pitched  a 
little  lower  than  its  middle.  Its  beginning 
is  gradual,  but  its  ending  is  instantaneous. 
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There  was  no  more  gossip  in  the  ranks. 
The  men  sprang  to  their  feet  without 
waiting  for  an  order.  As  they  did  so  a 
volley  which  went  over  our  heads  came 
through  the  mysterious  tangle  on  our 
right.  A  scattering  fire  was  heard  from 
the  direction  in  which  the  scouts  had  gone. 
Then  silence. 

Colonel  Wood  was  apparently  the  only 
man  not  impressed.  It  was  as  if  he  had 
not  heard  the  shots.  He  finished  his  sen- 
tence without  a  change  in  voice  or  posi- 
tion. Then  he  began  to  give  orders. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  took  about  a  third  of 
the  regiment  into  the  forest  on  the  right. 
They  were  preparing  to  go  with  a  rush 
when  the  first  wounded  man  came  back. 
He  had  been  with  the  Cuban  scouts.  His 
face  was  covered  with  blood.  He  was 
sobbing  like  a  child,  and  the  sobs  had  to 
struggle  through  a  smooth  flow  of  profan- 
ity. I  asked  him  if  he  was  badly  hurt. 
I  shall  expurgate  his  reply. 

"Hurt?  Naw  !  I  ^z>/ 7  hurt.  Naw  ! 
I'm  a  blim-blamed  fool,  an'  I  set  off  one 
of  my  own  cartridges  while  I  was  loading. 
My  face  and  eyes  are  full  of  powder  and 
I  can't  fight." 

Then  he  sat  down  on  the  grass  and  the 
sobs  got  the  better  of  the  profanity.  He 
was  probably  the  victim  of  a  defective 
cartridge.  The  pain  of  his  cut  and  burned 
face  must  have  been  intense,  but  he  didn't 
even  know  of  it.  His  only  feeling  was 
that  now  he  couldn't  fight.  It  was  later 
found  that  he  had  lost  the  sight  of  one 
eye. 

Colonel  Wood  heard  this  man's  or  some 
other's  profanity  and  called  out,  sternly: 

"  Stop  that  swearing.  I  don't  want  to 
hear  any  cursing  to-day." 

I  heard  the  men  pass  the  order  down 
the  line  which  stretched  along  the  lane 
behind  us.  I  don't  know  whether  the 
incredible  happened  and  the  men  actually 
did  not  swear  after  that,  or  whether  it  was 
wholly  chance,  but  I  am  perfecdy  certain 
that  1  heard  not  another  oath  during  that 
part  of  the  fight  which  I  witnessed. 

By  the  time  Roosevelt  and  his  men  had 
begun  to  break  their  way  through  the 
growth  at  the  right  Colonel  Wood,  with 
the  majority  of  what  was  left  of  the  regi- 
ment, had  started  down  the  grassy  slope 
at  the  left.  The  z-z-z-z-z-eus  of  the  Mau- 
sers had  ceased  to  be  novel.     They  were 


constant.  I  kept  as  near  to  Colonel  Wood 
as  I  could. 

No  one  seemed  frightened.  These  men 
who  had  scarcely  been  able  to  realize  the 
existence  of  real  war  with  a  real  Spanish 
army  a  few  moments  before,  waded  into 
it  when  it  came  with  an  excited  delight 
which  amounted  to  ecstasy.  I  did  not  see 
one  exhibition  of  cowardice  that  day. 
Once  I  thought  I  had  found  a  coward. 
A  man  was  running  wildly  toward  the 
rear.  I  stopped  him  and  asked  what  he 
was  running  away  from.  He  restrained 
himself  with  difficulty  from  braining  me 
with  his  carbine.  He  had  torn  off  the 
sole  of  one  shoe,  and  the  accident  ham- 
pered his  movements.  He  was  running 
wildly  about  in  a  temperature  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  three  degrees, 
searching  for  a  dead  man  to  take  a  shoe 
from.  He  was  running  so  that  he  could 
get  quickly  back  to  where  the  firing  was. 
I  showed  him  the  dead  man  and  helped 
him  take  the  shoe  off.  He  was  very  grate- 
ful, and  after  he  had  once  more  gained 
protection  for  his  foot  he  started  on  the 
double  quick  for  the  firing  line. 

Neither  Colonel  Wood  nor  any  other 
officer  that  I  saw  made  any  effort  to  hide 
from  the  Spaniards,  who  were  plainly  vis- 
ible and  in  great  force  across  the  gently 
beautiful  httle  valley  before  us. 

The  setting  was  fitter  for  2.  fete  cham- 
petre  than  for  a  battle.  The  swaying 
smoothness  of  the  rank  grass  was  rarely 
broken  by  anything  but  the  polished  gray 
trunks  of  royal  palms  which  held  their 
bunches  of  greenery  almost  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  little  men  who  were  firing  guns 
at  the  other  little  men  across  the  valley, 
all  shouting  and  raging  and  bleeding  and 
dying. 

I  injured  my  left  arm  and  had  to  hold 
my  notebook  against  one  of  these  palms 
as  I  wrote.  First  came  z-z-z-z-z-eu-zip, 
and  then  three  or  four  fronds  from  the 
majestic  palm  fluttered  slowly  down.  A 
Mauser  bullet  had  cut  them  off.  Then 
came  three  sudden  muffled  "  boums,"  each 
accompanied  by  a  shuddering  tremor  of 
the  splendid  trunk.  Mauser  bullets  had 
buried  themselves  somewhere  in  its  quiv- 
ering fibre. 

Adjutant  Hall  was  back  of  me.  He 
stepped  out  into  the  open.  The  enemy 
marked  him  and  the  zeu,  zeu,  zeu  of  the 
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bullets  going  over  his  head  and  the  zip, 
zip,  zip  of  the  bullets  in  the  grass  at  his 
feet  were  as  frequent  as  rain-drops  until  he 
stepped  behind  one  of  the  rare  bushes. 
He  had  exposed  himself  recklessly  but 
was  not  touched  by  a  bullet.  Meantime 
Colonel  Wood  wandered  slowly  about  on 
horseback  among  his  men  with  the  bullets 
continuously  shrieking  their  devilish  song 
in  his  ears,  and  playing  their  infernal  tattoo 
on  the  ground  near  him.  He  left  the  battle- 
field without  a  scratch.    It  was  wonderful. 

I  was  watching  him  with  a  fascinated 
interest,  wondering  how  soon  he  would 
fall  off  his  horse,  when  I  heard  a  man 
wailing  dolorously.  I  turned  and  saw  a 
soldier  whom  I  had  before  observed 
pumping  cartridges  into  his  gun  and  then 
using  them  for  his  country  with  a  regular- 
ity hke  that  of  a  machine  churn.  He 
was  lying  behind  a  little  knoll  and  had  not 
only  his  own  cartridge-belt  but  another 
taken  from  some  dead  or  wounded  soldier. 
I  hurried  to  him. 

"  Are  you  hurt?  "  I  asked. 

"  Hurt?  No;  "  he  exclaimed, ''  but  my 
leg's  asleep  and  I  can't  get  up,  and  my 
gun's  jammed.  Gi'  me  a  gun !  Gi'  me  a 
gun!  Can't  ye  gi'  me  a  gun?"  I  got 
him  a  gun  and  the  machine  churn  started 
up  again  before  a  first-aid  man  had  rubbed 
the  circulation  into  the  helpless  leg. 

All  the  time  we  were  advancing.  All  the 
time  the  Spaniards  were  slowly  retreating. 
One  body  of  them  became  plainly  panic- 
stricken  and  started  to  run  madly,  throw- 
ing away  arms  and  other  encumbrances  as 
they  went.  A  Captain  who  stood  near 
Colonel  Wood  prepared  his  men  to  fire. 

"  Don't  shoot  at  retreating  men!  "  or- 
dered the  Colonel.  But  our  soldiers  wanted 
to  kill  Spaniards  and  had  already  begun  to 
blaze  away.  The  Colonel  was  forced  to 
order  the  bugle  call  "  cease  firing  "  to  be 
sounded  before  he  could  make  them  stop. 

I  saw  many  men  shot.  Every  one  went 
down  in  a  lump  without  cries,  without 
jumping  up  in  the  air,  without  throwing 
up  hands.  They  just  went  down  like 
clods  in  the  grass.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  terrible  thud  with  which  they  struck 
the  earth  was  more  penetrating  than  the 
sound  of  guns.  Some  were  only  wounded  ; 
some  were  dead. 

There  is  much  that  is  awe-inspiring  about 
the  death  of  soldiers  on  the  battle-field. 


Almost  all  of  us  have  seen  men  or  women 
die,  but  they  have  died  in  their  carefully 
arranged  beds  with  doctors  daintily  hoard- 
ing the  flickering  spark  ;  with  loved  ones 
clustered  about.  But  death  from  disease 
is  less  awful  than  death  from  bullets.  On 
the  battle-field  there  are  no  delicate,  scien- 
tific problems  of  strange  microbes  to  be 
solved.  There  is  no  petting,  no  coddling 
— nothing,  nothing,  nothing  but  death. 
The  man  lives,  he  is  strong,  he  is  vital, 
every  muscle  in  him  is  at  its  fullest  tension 
when,  suddenly,  "chug"  he  is  dead.  That 
"chug"  of  the  bullets  striking  flesh  is 
nearly  always  plainly  audible.  But  bullets 
which  are  billeted,  so  far  as  I  know,  do 
not  sing  on  their  way.  They  go  silently, 
grimly  to  their  mark,  and  the  man  is  lacer- 
ated and  torn  or  dead.  I  did  not  hear  the 
bullet  shriek  that  killed  Hamilton  Fish  ;  I 
did  not  hear  the  bullets  shriek  which  struck 
the  many  others  who  were  wounded  while 
I  was  near  them ;  I  did  not  hear  the  bullet 
shriek  which  struck  me. 

This  bit  of  steel  came  diagonally  from 
the  left.  I  was  standing  in  the  open,  and, 
from  watching  our  men  in  the  front,  had 
partially  turned  to  see  Roosevelt  and  his 
men  on  the  right.  The  troops  about  me 
were  full  of  tales  of  Roosevelt's  bravery 
and  the  splendid  conduct  of  his  soldiers. 
But  I  did  not  see  Roosevelt.  "  Chug" 
came  the  bullet  and  I  fell  into  the  long 
grass,  as  much  like  a  lump  as  had  the 
other  fellows  whom  I  had  seen  go  down. 
There  was  no  pain,  no  surprise.  The* 
tremendous  shock  so  dulled  my  sensibil- 
ities that  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  any- 
thing extraordinary  had  happened — that 
there  was  the  least  reason  to  be  worried. 
I  merely  lay  perfectly  satisfied  and  en- 
tirely comfortable  in  the  long  grass.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  anyone  came  near 
me.  The  fighting  passed  away  from  me 
rapidly.  There  were  only  left  in  the 
neighborhood  of  my  little  episode  the 
dead  (I  could  see  a  dead  man  not  far 
away  if  I  looked  through  the  grass  near 
the  ground  level),  other  wounded,  and  a 
few  first-aid-for-the-injured  men  who  were 
searching  for  us.  I  heard  two  of  these 
men  go  by  calling  out  to  the  wounded  to 
make  their  whereabouts  known,  but  it  did 
not  occur  to  me  to  answer  them.  The 
sun  was  very  hot  and  I  had  some  vague 
thoughts  of  sunstroke,  but  they  were  not 
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specially  interesting  thoughts  and  I  gave 
them  up.  It  seemed  a  good  notion  to  go 
to  sleep,  but  I  didn't  do  it. 

Finally  three  soldiers  found  me,  and, 
putting  half  a  shelter-tent  under  me,  car- 
ried me  to  the  shade. 

There  were  several  wounded  men  there 
before  me.  The  first-aid  men  came  along, 
learned  that  my  wound  was  at  the  side  of 
and  had  shattered  the  spine,  and,  shaking 
their  heads  gravely,  gave  me  a  weak  so- 
lution of  ammonia  as  a  stimulant.  I  heard 
one  of  them  say  he  would  run  for  the 
surgeon.  He  came  in  a  few  moments 
and  I  was  surprised  because  he  examined 
me  first.  He  told  me  I  was  about  to  die. 
The  news  was  not  pleasant,  but  it  did  not 
interest  me  particularly. 

' '  Don't  you  want  to  send  any  mes- 
sages home  ?"  he  asked.  "If  you  do, 
you'd  better  write  'em — be  quick." 

I  decided  to  take  his  advice. 

Not  far  away  was  a  young  man  shot 
through  both  knees.  I  had  plainly  heard 
the  words  "  His  wound  is  mortal  "  passed 
around  among  the  other  wounded  in 
hoarse  whispers,  and,  as  I  turned  my  head, 
I  could  see  them  all  looking  at  me  sor- 
rowfully, and  one  or  two  had  tears  in 
their  eyes.  The  surgeon  had  done  what 
he  could  for  all  of  us,  and  had  gone  away 
on  a  keen  run  to  some  other  group.  The 
young  man  who  had  been  shot  through 
both  knees  painfully  worked  his  way  across 
to  me. 

"  I'm  a  stenographer  at  home,"  he  said, 
grasping  my  hand  and  smoothing  it  gent- 
ly. ''Let  me  take  your  messages  for  you." 

He  searched  my  pockets,  got  pencil 
and  paper,  and  I  stupidly  and  slowly  dic- 
tated three  letters.  I  am  sure  I  had  no 
real  conception  of  anything  that  had  hap- 
pened since  the  bullet  struck  me  until,  as  he 
finished  the  last  letter,  he  rolled  over  in  a 
faint  with  upturned  eyes.  Then  I  under- 
stood my  dreadful  but  unintentional  cru- 
elty and  tried  to  help  him.  I  couldn't 
move.  For  the  first  time  I  knew  that  I 
was  paralyzed. 

The  next  I  knew,  Stephen  Crane  and 
Richard  Harding  Davis  were  bending 
over  me.  They  found  men  to  carry  me 
on  the  tent-cloth  to  the  field  hospital. 

Another  of  the  thousand  instances  of 
unselfislmess  which  I  saw  on  the  battle- 
field gave  me  almost  as  great  a  shock  at 


the  field  hospital  as  the  incident  of  the 
stenographer  had  under  the  tree.  Trum- 
peter Cassa,  who  had  uncomplainingly 
helped  to  carry  me  in  that  tent-cloth,  had 
lost  two  fingers  near  the  middle  joint,  and 
must  have  grasped  the  canvas  with  the 
bloody  stumps. 

From  the  field  hospital  to  Siboney  was 
a  rough  march  of  over  six  miles.  It  was 
quite  dark  when  we  reached  Siboney  and 
joined  the  group  of  wounded  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  hospital-ship  Olivette. 

There  is  one  incident  of  the  day  which 
shines  out  in  my  memory  above  all  others 
now  as  I  lie  in  a  New  York  hospital  writ- 
ing. It  occurred  at  the  field  hospital. 
About  a  dozen  of  us  were  lying  there.  A 
continual  chorus  of  moans  rose  through 
the  tree-branches  overhead.  The  sur- 
geons, with  hands  and  bared  arms  drip- 
ping, and  clothes  literally  saturated,  with 
blood,  were  straining  every  nerve  to  pre- 
pare the  wounded  for  the  journey  down 
to  Siboney.  Behind  me  lay  Captain  Mc- 
Clintock,  with  his  lower  leg-bones  Hter- 
ally  ground  to  powder.  He  bore  his  pain 
as  gallantly  as  he  had  led  his  men,  and 
that  is  saying  much.  I  think  Major  Brodie 
was  also  there.  It  was  a  doleful  group. 
Amputation  and  death  stared  its  members 
in  their  gloomy  faces. 

Suddenly  a  voice  started  softly, 

My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 
Of  thee  I  sing. 

Other  voices  took  it  up  : 

Land  where  my  fathers  died. 
Land  of  the  Pilgrims'  pride 

The  quivering,  quavering  chorus,  punc- 
tuated by  groans  and  made  spasmodic  by 
pain,  trembled  up  from  that  little  group  of 
wounded  Americans  in  the  midst  of  the 
Cuban  solitude — the  pluckiest,  most  heart- 
felt song  that  human  beings  ever  sang. 

There  was  one  voice  that  did  not  quite 
keep  up  with  the  others.  It  was  so  weak 
that  I  did  not  hear  it  until  all  the  rest  had 
finished  with  the  line, 

Let  Freedom  ring. 

Then,  halting,  struggling,  faint,  it  repeat- 
ed, slowly, 

Land — of —  the — Pilgrims' — pride. 
Let  Freedom 

The  last  word  was  a  woful  cry.  One 
more  son  had  died  as  died  the  fathers. 


Vol.  XXIV.— 30a 


HOW  THE  SPANIARDS  FOUGHT  AT  CANEY 


By  Joseph  Edgar  Chamberlin 


IT  is  a  kind  of  sorrow  to  me  that  the  fin- 
est, most  desperate,  most  briUiant  bat- 
tle of  the  Santiago  campaign  should 
represent  itself  to  me  forever  now  as  a  fight 
that  the  Spaniards  made  against  us — as  one 
of  which  they  were  in  an  especial  way  the 
heroes,  in  spite  of  noble,  unfailing,  distin- 
guished bravery  on  the  part  of  our  soldiers. 
I  shall  never  cease  to  see,  when  the  word 
Caney  is  spoken,  a  line  of  some  fifty  or 
sixty  light-blue-clad  men  standing  in  a 
trench,  the  fine  bent  in  the  middle  at  right 
angles  by  the  square  turning  of  the  ditch ; 
at  the  bending  of  this  line  some  blue-jack- 
eted young  officer  standing,  always  ex- 
posed to  the  belt,  and  sometimes,  as  he 
stood  up  on  the  level  ground,  exposed  to 
the  feet ;  the  men  rising  at  the  word  of  this 
officer's  command  for  hours  and  hours, 
delivering  volley  after  volley  full  in  our 
faces  ;  standing,  as  they  did  so,  exposed  to 
the  waist,  confronting  3,000  men,  grimly 
and  coolly  facing  death,  drawing  their  dead 
up  out  of  the  trench  as  they  fell  to  make 
standing  room  for  living  men,  holding  thus 
their  trench  immovably  from  morning  un- 
til evening — this  is  what  Caney  will  al- 
ways mean  to  me  first  of  all,  by  virtue  of 
an  impression  as  vivid  as  the  light  of  day 
and  as  ineffaceable  as  the  image  of  death. 

I  say  it  is  a  sorrow,  because  I  should 
like  to  have  my  picture  of  the  first  great 
fight  I  was  ever  in  centre  around  some 
such  deed  of  my  own  countrymen.  But 
the  trench-fighting  of  the  Spaniards  with 
their  Mausers  was  in  very  fact  the  heart 
and  centre  of  that  day's  work  ;  and  as  for 
that,  the  heroism  of  our  men  appears  none 
the  less  in  the  light  of  the  heroism  of  their 
antagonists. 

These  figures  of  Spaniards  in  the  shallow 
ditch  were  really  very  uncouth.  Their 
jackets  of  poor,  thin  blue  cotton  were 
merely  loose  tunics,  too  short  and  coarse 
to  have  any  dignity,  and  the  trousers  were 
baggy  and  ill-fitting.  On  their  heads,  as 
long  as  they  wore  them,  the  men  had  great 
straw  hats,  almost  black  with  use,  with 
brims  turned  up  behind  and  down  before. 
Sometimes  the  hats  came  off  ;  and  witli 


my  glass  I  watched  along  the  trench  the 
shaggy  black  heads  of  Castilian  youths — 
which  looked  better. 

Once  it  might  be  said  that  no  one  ever 
saw  a  battle,  but  since  smokeless  powder 
came  in  one  may  at  least  see  a  good  part 
of  one,  especially  in  such  an  open  country 
as  the  bit  of  land  around  Caney.  (In  the 
reports  they  call  it  "  El  Caney ;  "  but  no 
Cuban  or  Spaniard  has  ever  spoken  of  it 
to  me  otherwise  than  as  Caney  simply.) 
A  litde  town  built  on  a  low  oblong  hill  ; 
a  town  of  low  houses,  some  roofed  with 
thatch,  some  with  good  red  tiles  ;  a  town 
with  a  towered  church,  and,  across  the 
ravine  at  the  south  of  it,  made  by  a  run- 
ning stream,  a  citadel  on  a  sharper,  higher 
hill.  This  citadel  was  an  old  stone  fort, 
made  after  the  principles  of  Vauban  ; 
formidable  once,  but  a  little  breached  by 
time.  But  around  it  was  a  trench,  too — 
not  the  one  I  have  told  of,  which  was 
down  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  town, 
but  like  it,  and  filled  with  men  with  Maus- 
ers. 

We  came  upon  the  town  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  after  a  long  march  the 
evening  before,  up  through  the  mountains 
to  the  eastward,  after  a  bivouac  up  in  there 
until  daybreak,  and  then  a  long  march 
again.  We  were  Chaffee's  brigade  of  Law- 
ton's  division,  and  we  were  the  extreme 
right  of  the  attack.  When  the  Seven- 
teenth Infantry,  with  which  I  marched, 
came  down  over  the  hills,  we  saw  the  Span- 
iards apparently  running  out  of  the  town 
under  the  fire  of  the  Seventh  and  Twelfth 
Regiments,  which  had  got  in  ahead  of  us. 
Bah !  the  fight  won  before  we  got  to  it ! 
But  almost  at  the  same  moment  the  Span- 
iards went  running  back.  Apparently 
they  had  gone  out  to  take  a  position  which 
now  they  found  it  was  too  late  to  take. 

Then  we  found  them  in  their  trenches. 
There  is  a  preparation  for  a  modern  bat- 
tle which  is  like  the  old  sanding  of  the 
decks  of  the  man-of-war  to  drink  up  the 
blood  ;  it  is  the  removal  of  the  pack  or 
blanket-roll  which  the  infantryman  car- 
ries.    We  advanced  along  the  line  made 
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by  a  barbed-wire  fence  overgrown  with 
bushes.  Beyond  and  below  we  heard  the 
fierce  crackhng  of  musketry-fire  and  the 
occasional  boom  of  larger  guns.  Sudden- 
ly we  heard  another  sound  close  by,  which 
was  like  the  pattering  of  heavy  hail-stones 
coming  from  a  great  height,  among  the 
leaves  of  the  little  trees  by  our  side.  This 
sound  was  made  by  the  bullets  of  the 
Mausers,  coming  up  on  the  ridge,  and 
clipping  the  leaves  off  the  trees  with  a 
kind  of  spatting  sound.  Our  Colonel, 
Haskell,  marched  well  in  advance  of  the 
regiment.  "  Remove  your  packs,  and 
leave  one  man  to  each  company  to  guard 
property,"  he  commanded.  So,  we  all 
took  off  our  packs  and  put  them  down  on 
the  ground,  and,  except  for  the  one  man 
from  each  company,  went  into  the  fight. 

Then  on  up  over  a  ridge,  where  the 
Seventh  Regiment  had  been  before  us, 
and  where  we  found  four  of  their  dead 
under  our  feet,  and  also  Captain  Jackson, 
of  that  regiment,  with  a  bullet  through  his 
nose.  The  fortunes  of  war  are  grotescjue- 
ly  horrible.  Here  I  first  felt,  in  the  keen 
interest  in  the  fight,  that  indifference  to  the 
sight  of  death  which  is,  j)erhaps,  the  most 
terrible  thing  about  a  battle.  1  found  liere 
an   admirable  view.      I   could  watc  h  the 


artillery  firing  on  the  stone  fort — vain  fir- 
ing, with  every  shot  missing  now,  but  in- 
teresting. With  dead  men  at  my  feet  I 
saw,  completely  absorbed  in  the  sight,  the 
Seventh  Regiment  charging  up  on  a  hill 
still  nearer  the  fort,  creeping,  rushing, 
rushing,  creeping,  now  flat  on  their  faces, 
now  running  with  bent  knees — every  mo- 
ment nearer  the  crest,  and  every  moment 
a  man  falling,  for  a  withering  fire  came  all 
over  the  hill  from  somewhere — who  could 
tell?  It  was  a  fine  sight,  that  advance  of 
the  Seventh.  I  knew  the  regiment  was 
half  made  up  of  recruits,  and  I  trembled 
lest  they  should  flinch.  But  not  one  of 
them  did. 

With  my  field-glass  at  my  eyes  I  watched 
this  fine  sight  a  moment,  and  then,  realizing 
that  my  regiment  had  passed,  1  rushed 
across  an  open  space  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  after  it.  Then  for  the  music  of  buzz- 
ing rifle-balls,  and  the  sight  of  death  !  On 
the  ground  lay  our  Colonel,  Haskell.  Like 
all  the  old  '6i  men  who  knew  not  the 
magazine  rifle  nor  the  flat  trajectory,  he 
had  scorned  a  crouching  position.  He 
went  into  the  fight  well  in  advance  of  his 
men.  and  advanced,  with  drawn  sabre,  at 
the  full  height  of  his  manhood  ;  and  he 
went  down  like  a  log,  with  three  Mauser 
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bullets  through  some  part  of  his  body — 
one  at  the  breast,  one  at  the  knee,  one 
through  the  heel.  Did  not  those  three 
bullets,  measured  along  the  height  of  a 
man,  tell  the  story  well  of  what  the  fire- 
swept  zone  of  the  Mauser  rifle  is? 

Two  episodes  here  worthy  of  telling. 
One  was  this :  the  regiment  was  on  its  face 
directly  after  the  Colonel  went  down,  in  a 
little  lane  that  offered  some  shelter,  and 
two  lieutenants,  Hardaway  and  Roberts, 
called  for  volunteers  from  the  men  to  go 
out  and  take  the  Colonel  to  this  lane. 
They  could  have  had  all  the  regiment,  but 
they  took  five  men — and  three  of  these 
were  shot  before  they  got  back  and  laid 
the  Colonel  in  the  shade. 

The  other  episode  was  this  :  the  quar- 
termaster of  the  regiment.  Lieutenant 
Walter  M.  Dickinson,  having  no  company 
command,  had  asked  and  been  granted 
the  privilege  of  going  by  the  Colonel's 
side.  I  had  seen  that  there  was  a  strong 
affection  between  the  older  and  the 
younger  man.  Very  much  at  the  same 
moment  that  the  Colonel  fell,  a  ball  shat- 
tered Dickinson's  arm.  He  could  not  help 
to  lift  his  commander,  and  came  running 
back  for  aid  ;  then  he  returned  bravely 
to  the  Colonel,  and  received  a  wound 
through  his  body  from  which  he  died  be- 
fore sunset. 

On  a  battle-field  it  is  as  good  to  be  a 
fool  as  to  be  brave.  I  went  over  this 
trebly-swept  hollow  of  death  alone,  up- 
right, at  an  easy  walk.  Being  alone,  it 
seemed  clearly  to  me  that  there  was  not 
much  danger.  Bullets  that  would  hit  a 
regiment  would  be  Hkely  to  miss  one  small 
man.  I  am  told  that  my  logic  was  bad  ; 
but  the  bullets  missed  me. 

Now,  in  the  lane,  we  were  ordered  to 
lie  down,  and  kept  there  rigidly  by  the 
brigade  commander  to  hold  it.  Here  we 
did  what  we  could  for  poor  Haskell  and 
Dickinson  ;  and  here  we  found  just  what 
sort  of  fight  the  Spaniards  were  making. 
Down  our  lane  came,  from  the  southwest, 
the  fire  from  the  stone  fort,  just  in  a  line 
with  us  ;  straight  across  the  lane  came  a 
fire  which  presently  we  located  ;  it  was 
from  that  trench  that  I  first  told  you  of, 
with  its  fifty  or  sixty  light-blue  men  in  the 
big  straw  hats.  Straight  from  the  east- 
ward came  still  another  fire,  raking  down 
from  the  other  direction  ;  it  came  from  a 
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Spanish  block-house  up  on  a  hill  there. 
We  had  bullets  from  three  sources.  Hold 
the  lane!  Now  and  then  it  was  the 
fashion  of  our  men  to  sing  out,  with  a 
cool  rising  inflection,  "  I've  got  it!  "  It 
was  their  way  of  telling  that  they  were 
shot.  Eight  of  them  died  in  and  about  the 
lane.  Some  of  these  did  not  call  out  "  I've 
got  it,"  but  sent  up  a  wild  despairing  cry 
to  their  God.  For  them  the  surgeon's 
bandages  were  a  vain  attention. 

But   a  thing  that  fascinated  me,  as  I 
have  said,  was  the  sight  of  the  Spaniards 
in  this  trench  at  the  right  of  the  town — 
exactly  facing  us   as   we   looked   at    the 
eastern  end  of  the  place.     Between  some 
rude  houses  in  the  edge  of  the  town  was 
a   space  of    ground    sloping    down   to  a 
meadow,  and  across  this  space,  and  turn- 
ing at  right  angles,  a  trench  had  been  dug, 
apparently  quite  freshly.     From  any  point 
on  our  long  lane  we  looked  down  on  the 
men  in  this  trench.     My  glass  revealed 
every  movement  they  made — even  the  cool 
turning  of  the  head  that  was  in  one  big  straw 
hat  to  make  some  observation  to  another. 
Though  our  regiment  had  no  orders  to  fire, 
the  strain  that  these  cool  fighters  in  the 
ditch  put  on  our  men  was  more  than  flesh 
and  blood  could  bear ;  soon  the  Krag- 
Jorgensens  were  roaring  along  the  lane  in 
the  ears  of  our  wounded  and  dying.      In 
the  very  midst  of  the  ripping,  crashing  de- 
tonations of  these  guns  we  could  clearly 
see  the  Spaniards   rising  to  deliver  their 
vofley    fire ;     no    smoke     obscured    our 
vision,  nor  did  the  pour  of  our  bullets  in 
upon    their    trench    restrain    them    from 
coolly  answering   our  fire.     As  often  as 
the    roar  ceased  with  us,  we   heard   the 
cracking  of  their  rifles.     Very  soon  the  ear 
learned  to  distinguish  the  difference  be- 
tween the  reports  of  the  Mauser  and  the 
Krag-Jorgensen.     We  heard  the  Mausers 
in  strange  quarters,  almost  as  if  above  us  ; 
but  it  was  not  until  night  that  we  learned 
that  we  had  been  under  the  fire  of  sharp- 
shooters in  the  tower  of  the  church  in  the 
town,  and  that  some  of  the  havoc  among 
us  had  been  done  by  these.     Poor  Dick- 
inson, lying  there  on   his  litter,  was  shot 
again  through  the  leg,  and  still  a  fourth 
bullet  grazed  his  elbow.     How  we  need 
the  image  of  a  relentless  Fate  to  account 
for  all  the  bullets  finding  out  one  man  ! 
So  all  day  long  the  fight  went  on.      In 
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due  time  the  artillery  got  the  range  of  the 
stone  fort,  but  it  did  little  harm.  No  shell 
fell,  visibly  to  us,  in  the  town.  To  right 
and  left  the  terrible  recruits  of  our  Seventh 
Regiment  deployed,  pouring  in  a  hot  fire 
on  the  Spaniards  in  the  ditch.  Still  these 
Spaniards  rose  as  if  they  were  part  of 
a  machine,  and  delivered  their  deadly 
fire. 

At  three  o'clock  the  flag  went  down  on 
the  fort ;  no  American  officer  had  sup- 
posed that  it  could  possibly  remain  there 
after  eleven.  The  Spaniards  still  clung  to 
the  fort,  and  had  to  be  cleared  out,  and 
their  small  residue  captured,  by  a  charge 
of  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry  —  brave 
black  men  who  ran  up  the  rough  hill  like 
goats. 

The  citadel  gone,  the  town  would  surely 
surrender.  So  everybody  supposed.  But 
we  who  were  watching  the  trench  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  town  saw  the  straw 
hats  and  black  heads  rising  mechanically 
still,  to  deliver  volleys  across  the  meadow 
straight  at  us. 

Gradually  the  American  lines  on  the 
other  side  closed  in  on  these  men.  They 
and  their  commander,  who  now  stood 
erect  on  the  level  ground  above  the  trench, 
appeared  to  take  no  heed  of  the  situation 
of  their  comrades.  They  seemed  to  as- 
sume that  they  had  been  placed  there  to 
defend  the  ditch,  and  they  had  no  other 
thought  than  to  defend  it.  I  have  heard 
that  at  about  this  time  a  body  of  Spanish 
troops  left  Caney  and  made  their  escape. 
But  I  can  declare  that  none  deserted  this 
trench,  and  though  I  could  clearly  see  the 
meadows  to  the  northward  of  the  town, 
practically  the  only  direction  now  from 
which   they   were    not    menaced    by   the 


Americans,  I  saw  no  Spaniards  escape. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  men  in  this  trench 
kept  up  their  fire  from  it  until  after  every- 
thing else  in  and  about  the  town  had  sur- 
rendered. Then  the  defenders  of  the 
trench,  which  the  soldiers  had  called  the 
Hornet's  Nest,  put  down  their  guns,  walked 
empty-handed  through  the  town  and  up 
to  the  fort,  and  gave  themselves  up  there 
— reverently  taking  up  the  tools  which  the 
officers  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Regiment 
gave  them  with  which  to  bury,  in  the  very 
trench  they  had  defended  so  long,  their 
comrades  who  had  been  killed.  How 
many  Spaniards  had  thus  defended  this 
town  all  day  against  a  division  of  Ameri- 
cans? The  estimates  have  varied  ;  but 
the  best  possible  give  no  more  than  seven 
hundred  at  any  time. 

Even  then  the  battle  of  Caney  was  un- 
finished. Away  off  to  our  right  was  the 
block-house  on  the  hill  which  had  given  us 
an  occasional  raking  shot  all  day.  Chaf- 
fee's brigade  marched  on  to  San  Juan  that 
night,  but  the  block-house  remained,  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  American  position. 
It  was  not  until  next  day  that  a  force  went 
up,  and,  at  a  considerable  sacrifice,  capt- 
ured it.  They  found  three  men  in  it ! 
I  was  at  General  Shafter's  headquarters 
when  these  three  Spaniards  were  brought 
in.  They  had  made  a  long  march  in  the 
hot  sun,  and  a  friend  of  mine  who  stood 
by  offered  them  water  from  his  canteen. 

"Why  should  we  drink,"  said  the  non- 
commissioned officer  who  had  commanded 
the  block-house,  "  when  we  are  about  to 
die?" 

''I  think  you  are  not  to  die,"  said  Lieu- 
tenant Noble,  smiling  ;  "we  are  civilized 
men,  and  you  are  brave  ones!  " 


AN    ARTIST   AT    EL    POSO 

By   Howard  Chandler  Christy 


ON  July  I  St  reveille  was  sounded  at  6 
A.M.  in  the  camp  of  the  Second  In- 
fantry, Regulars,  and  instantly  the 
camp  was  astir,  for  on  that  day  the  ad- 
vance upon  Santiago  was  to  be  made.  Men 
crawled  out  from  under  blankets  heavy  with 
dew  and  began  preparations  for  the  morn- 
ing's meal,  for  soldiers  know  it  is  not  well 
to  go  into  a  fight  on  an  empty  stomach. 
Later  the  officers  of  the  head-quarters'  mess 
gathered  quietly  around  the  camp-fire  where 
breakfast  was  served.  Scarcely  a  word 
was  spoken.  Suddenly  off  to  the  right  and 
ahead  a  deep  boom  /  and  we  knew  Ca- 
pron's  battery  had  opened  fire  on  the  Span- 
ish works  in  front  of  Caney.  Along  the 
road  which  leads  to  El  Poso  the  narrow 
roads  were  crowded  with  troops  marching 
silently  to  the  front  through  the  morning 
mist ;  only  the  voices  of  command,  the  rat- 
tling of  tin  cups,  and  the  tread  of  march- 
ing feet  were  heard. 

After  crossing  a  little  creek  we  came  in 
sight  of  a  little  knoll  to  the  left,  where 
Grimes's  battery  was  planted.  At  the  foot 
of  the  hill  is  the  artistic  old  Spanish  build- 
ing called  El  Poso,  and  in  the  yard  and 
the  adjoining  open  space  were  crowded 
the  Rough  Riders,  artillery  horses,  officers, 
and  some  Cubans,  while  on  the  knoll  be- 
side the  battery  were  the  foreign  military 
attaches  and  some  correspondents  who 
were  eager  to  see  all.  Directly  in  front 
was  a  dense  Cuban  forest  into  which  regi- 
ment after  regiment  was  marching,  and 
somewhere  in  that  thick  undergrowth  was 
forming  a  line  of  battle. 

In  front  or  beyond  is  a  steep  hill  on 
which  stands  the  San  Juan  Block  House, 
and  to  the  right  and  left  along  the  crest 
of  the  hill  are  the  Spanish  intrenchments. 
Beyond  these  the  military  barracks  and 
some  houses  of  Santiago  could  be  seen. 

It  must  have  been  9.30  or  10  a.m., 
and  the  sun  was  pouring  down  an  intense 
heat,  when  the  Captain  of  the  battery  or- 
dered everyone  to  one  side  and  gave  the 
command  to  load. 

^^  Number  one,  ready  !     Fire  J  "     The 


gun  fairly  leaped  into  the  air,  and  a  shell 
went  whizzing  toward  San  Juan.  In- 
stantly a  dozen  field-glasses  were  levelled 
and  the  gunners  peered  through  the  dense 
smoke. 

"  Too  far.  Tower  your  sights  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards." 

'■'Number  t7vo,  ready/  Fire /'^  and 
No.  2  covered  itself  and  gunners  in  white 
smoke — again  too  far  !  No.  3  came  in 
for  its  share  and  a  cloud  of  yellow  smoke 
arose  in  front  of  the  Block  House.  Some- 
thing went  wrong  with  No.  4,  and  only 
the  report  of  her  primer  was  heard. 

Again,  "  Number  one,  Ready  !  Fire  /  " 
A  cheer  went  up  from  the  attaches  and 
correspondents,  for  a  shell  went  through 
the  roof  and  exploded,  covering  itself  in  a 
reddish  smoke  and  throwing  pieces  of  tile 
imd  cement  into  the  air. 

It  was  all  very  beautiful  standing  there 
by  the  side  of  the  battery,  surrounded  by 
friends  and  in  apparent  safety,  watching 
the  effect  of  the  shells  on  the  Spanish 
works,  but  suddenly  a  voice  down  in  front 
called  out,  ^'  Here  it  comes  !  "  and  in- 
stantly everyone,  excepting  the  men  of 
the  battery,  ducked  or  threw  themselves 
flat  on  the  ground,  and  the  first  Spanish 
shell  came  screaming  directly  over  our 
heads,  and  boom  !  it  went  just  back  of 
us,  throwing  the  shrapnel  among  our 
men.  Instantly  another  shell  came,  which 
burst  in  front  of  the  building  and  in  the 
ranks  of  the  troops  gathered  there.  Sev- 
eral men  were  wounded  ;  one  poor  fellow 
had  his  leg  torn  off.  Another  shell  pen- 
etrated the  roof  and  exploded  inside, 
where  several  Cubans  were  hiding.  They 
were  literally  blown  through  the  windows 
and  door.  One  shell  tore  up  the  ground 
in  front  of  gun  No.  i,  and  others  ex- 
ploded just  back  of  the  building,  killing 
men  who  were  already  badly  wounded. 

When  the  direction  of  the  shots  was  as- 
certained, the  attaches  and  two  or  three 
correspondents  made  a  rush  to  the  left  to 
get  at  least  a  few  yards  out  of  range.  One 
man  clutched  at  the  arm  of  Richard  Hard- 
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ing  Davis  and  excitedly  cried,  "  Isn't  this 
awful?" 

Davis  quietly  replied,  "Very  disturb- 
ing ;  very  disturbing." 

On  a  slight  elevation  still  farther  to  the 
left  stood  Captain  Paget  of  the  English 
Navy  and  with  him  Count  von  Goetzen 
and  the  Japanese  attache.  Far  in  front 
the  balloon  was  slowly  moving  down,  try- 
ing to  keep  pace  with  the  firing  line. 
Crash  !  came  a  volley  from  the  Spanish 
rifle-pits,  and  pop-pop-pop  went  the  Krag- 
Jorgensens.  Volley  after  volley  followed, 
and  the  great  battle  of  Santiago  had 
begun. 

So  dense  were  the  woods  it  was  im- 
possible to  locate  the  American  troops, 
excepting  by  the  balloon,  which  was  soon 
shot  to  pieces,  and  it  gradually  sank  out 
of  sight  among  the  trees. 

Just  then  someone  called  out,  "  Look 
over  to  the  right  !  See  those  men  rush- 
ing across  that  field  !  Now  they  are  hid 
by  the  trees — look  !  Wheeler's  brigade 
is  charging  that  hill.  There  are  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  !  " 

Up  that  hill,  right  into  the  face  of  the 
Spanish  Mausers,  rushed  hundreds  of  men, 
and  on  the  crest  they  stopped  to  form  in 
line  of  battle.  Wounded  men  dropped 
from  the  ranks  and  sank  into  the  tall 
grass.  At  this  point  the  Spanish  artillery 
caught  sight  of  them,  and  sent  shell  after 
shell  tearing  through  their  ranks.  Men 
were  seen  to  be  thrown  into  the  air  and 
lie  bleeding  where  they  fell.  Did  these 
brave  fellows  falter?  Not  one  bit  of  it! 
The  line  spread  out  and  the  vacant  places 
filled  in,  and  there,  under  that  terrific  fire, 
they  formed  in  line  of  battle. 

At  this  point  Captain  Paget  cried  out, 
"  Boys,  do  you  know — I  have  located  the 
Spanish  artillery!  "  (They  were  using 
smokeless  powder,  and  up  to  this  time  no 
one  knew  where  they  were.)  "  Look 
where  I  point,  at  the  foot  of  that  tall  palm. 
Do  you  see?  There  is  the  flash  of  the 
gun!" 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  toward  the 


troops  at  the  foot  of  San  Juan,  for  they 
were  advancing  straight  up  that  hill. 
There  were  twelve  or  fifteen  men  ahead 
of  the  others.  They  rushed  up  to  within 
fifty  feet  of  the  Spaniards.  Just  at  this 
point,  by  some  inexcusable  mistake,  one  of 
our  own  shells  exploded  directly  in  the 
midst  of  this  brave  little  company  and 
another  burst  over  their  heads.  Captain 
Paget  spoke  up  again  :  "  I  believe  they 
are  going  ahead  without  waiting  for  the 
main  line." 

Up  over  that  hill  they  go  with  a  wild 
rush — with  the  others  right  at  their  heels. 
The  Spaniards  leave  their  trenches,  but 
from  the  Block  House  and  other  in- 
trenchments  a  deadly  fire  is  poured  into 
them.  Now  they  reach  the  crest  of  the 
hill  and  the  color-sergeant  turns  and  waves 
the  flag  to  those  in  the  rear.  Then  he 
turns  his  face  toward  the  enemy  and  away 
he  goes  with  the  others — at  a  dead  run 
straight  to  the  Block  House. 

They  swarm  all  about  it.  The  fighting 
is  terrific!     In  less  than  a  minute  it  is  ours! 

To  the  right  and  in  front  Wheeler's 
brigade  is  charging  the  intrenchments  on 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see  our  troops  are  advancing  on  the 
enemy  and  the  extreme  right. 

Volley  after  volley  is  heard  near  the 
village  of  Caney,  and  then  the  distant 
boom  of  Capron's  battery.  The  village 
was  taken  that  afternoon  about  3.30. 

Captain  Paget  pulls  out  his  note-book : 
"  Let  me  see — what  time  is  it  by  your 
watch?  1.30  P.M.?  The  Block  House 
and  the  entire  Spanish  lines  taken  by  our 
boys.  If  I  hadn't  seen  it,  it  wouldn't 
have  been  true!  Those  fellows — without 
the  immediate  aid  of  artillery — charging 
an  enemy  armed  with  repeating  rifles, 
machine  guns,  and  field  artillery,  and  by 
1.30  in  the  afternoon  the  whole  line. 
Block  House  included,  taken  ! ' ' 

And  he  tucked  his  white  trousers  into 
the  tops  of  his  socks,  and  away  he  went, 
shouting:  "■Boys,  the  victory  is  ours  I 
The  victory  is  ours  /  " 


Piping  the  Side  for  Commodore  Fife  on  Board  the  San  Francisco. 


A   WAR-SHIP   COMMUNITY 


By  W.   J.    Henderson 


THE  "drum  and  trumpet  chronicles" 
of  the  time  peal  and  throb  with  the 
fierce  music  of  war.  The  mind  is  in- 
vited to  consider  the  way  of  the  battle-ship 
and  be  wise.  In  every  imagination  there 
dwells  a  picture  of  a  huge,  dun-walled  fab- 
ric, moving  without  apparent  control,  con- 
scious, as  it  were,  of  its  own  enormous 
power,  smoking  in  huge  jets  of  strength 
from  its  mighty  breathing-pipes,  and  hiu-l- 
ing  sheets  of  devastating  flame  from  its 
sides.  Everyone,  too,  knows,  that  behind 
those  triple  walls  of  steel  there  are  men — 
sailor-men — stripped  to  the  waist,  carry- 
ing powder  and  shell  to  those  spurting 
guns,  aiming  and  firing  the  weapons,  and 
talking  in  uncouth  English  of  the  fearful 
things  they  will  do  to  the  "  Dagoes."  We 
know,  too,  that  there  are  officers  there  ; 
men  who  direct  the  movements  of  the, 
half-stripped   sailors   and    who   order    all 


things  well  or  ill. 


And  thus  we  get  a  con- 


stant image — a  huge  leviathan  of  the  vasty 
deep,  filled  full  of  semi-nude  Jonahs,  rush- 
ing about  with  a  mighty  spouting  of  fire 
and  smoke  and  sowing  the  air  with  hur- 
tlings  of  death. 

But  sometimes,  for  all  that,  the  pon- 
derous battle-ship  rocks  on  mirrored  waves 
as  gently  as  a  babe's  cradle,  while  the 
faint  tinkle  of  a  banjo  comes  from  the 
secret  abysses  under  the  superstructure, 
and  the  gentle  breath  of  song  mingles 
with  the  odor  of  deifying  tobacco.  Eor 
the  leviathan  is  not  always  devouring, 
though  she  may  be  seeking  to  devour. 
In  her  hours  of  inactivity  nearly  five  hun- 
dred men  go  on  living  and  breathing 
within  her  citadel,  and  there  is  a  com- 
munity whose  constitution  and  history  are 
as  those  of  some  sunk  Atlantis  of  the 
western  ocean. 

Most  of  us  have  some  idea  of  the  life 
of  the  officers  of  a  man-of-war.    We  know 
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An  Incident  of  the  Blockade. 
The  crew  of  the  U.  S.  Battle-ship  Indiana  watching  a  chase. 


that  they  dwell  in  the  after-part  of  the  ship 
(except  in  the  old  monitors,  which  are  crab- 
hke),  and  that  they  have  separate  rooms 
with  berths  in  them,  hke  the  state-rooms 
of  a  steamboat.  And  we  know  that  there 
are  seniors  and  juniors,  commanders  and 
commanded ;  but  I  wonder  how  many 
persons  could  tell  how  their  housekeeping 
is  conducted  ?  Who  makes  the  lieuten- 
ant's bed  and  who  buys  his  food  ?  Most 
people  fancy  that  the  parental  government 
provides  the  heutenant's  food,  but  it  does 
not.  The  lieutenant  must  carry  his  own 
bed-linen  with  him  when  he  goes  to  sea, 
and  he  must  arrange  for  the  provision  of 
his  own  food.  The  navy  regulations  spec- 
ify how  it  is  to  be  done,  but  they  make 
no  recjuisition  for  the  amount  to  be  ex- 
pended. 

The  ''  wardroom  mess  "  is  the  tide  of 
the  social  organization  of  the  officers,  and 
its  i/c'/is  ex  Diachina  is  the  caterer.  He  is 
one  chosen  from  among  his  brothers  to 
buy  the  food,  and  woe  be  to  him  if  he 
does  not  know  how  to  provide  a  good 
mess  for  $i  per  day  for  each  man.  For 
every  officer  has  to  pay  his  monthly  mess 
bill  out  of  his  salary.  Uncle  Sam  does 
not  make  him  any  sj^ecial  allowance  for 
286 


edibles.  Breakfast,  on  a  man-of-war,  is 
eggs,  eggs,  evermore  eggs.  You  may 
have  your  eggs  in  any  style,  as  long  as 
they  are  eggs.  Two  poached  eggs  on 
toast  and  a  cup  of  coffee  the  ward-room 
boy  will  serve  to  you  at  almost  any  time 
between  7.30  and  8.30  a.m.  At  twelve 
o'clock  comes  luncheon,  which  is  usually 
called  "breakfast."  If  ever  a  naval  of- 
ficer invites  you  to  breakfast  with  him,  he 
means  luncheon,  and  he  will  give  you  a 
very  substantial  meal.  Dinner  takes  place 
at  6  or  6.30  P.M.,  and  on  a  flag-ship  is 
accompanied  by  much  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  band.  Once  a  month  the  caterer 
presents  his  bill.  There  is  also  a  caterer 
for  the  wine  and  cigar  mess,  which  is  sepa- 
rate from  the  food  mess.  Claret,  beer, 
ginger-ale,  sherry,  and  soda  are  the  chief 
ingredients  of  the  wine  mess.  Whiskey 
and  brandy  are  not  allowed  on  board,  ex- 
cept in  the  medical  stores.  If  you  need 
a  cocktail,  you  must  be  on  terms  of  con- 
fidence with  the  doctor. 

The  ward-room  boys,  who  wait  upon  the 
officers,  are  almost  in\-ariably  Japanese. 
Once  in  a  while  there  is  a  Chinaman 
among  them.  These  Japs  are  good  boys, 
but  they  show  a  decided  aversion  to  speak- 
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ing  English,  and  an  intolerable  fondness 
for  such  names  as  Matsusama  or  Yamata. 
They  are  generally  known  as  "  William." 
That  is  easier.  Now  when  the  dun  sides 
are  vomiting  flame  and  smoke,  where  is 
William  ?  In  the  ward-room  pantry,  wash- 
ing dishes  ?  Not  at  all.  The  ward-room 
boys  belong  to  that  part  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany known  as  "  idlers."  The  idlers  are 
those  who  do  not  do  duty  as  seamen,  and 
most  of  them  are  in  the  powder  division. 
That  is  the  portion  of  the  crew  whose 
business  it  is  to  get  the  ammunition  out  of 
the  magazines  and  put  it  on  the  hoists 
which  carry  it  up  to  the  guns.  That  is  the 
sort  of  work  in  which  William  is  engaged 
in  time  of  action,  away  down  in  the  dim 
chambers  below  the  water-line,  where  he 
will  never  know  whether  the  ship  is  sink- 
ing till  the  water  comes  in  upon  him.  And 
William  does  his  work  very  well,  too,  in 
spite  of  his  apparent  ignorance  of  English, 
and  his  general  aspect  of  mild-eyed  won- 
der. He  has  his  station  also  at  "fire 
quarters,"  which  is  the  general  call  for  the 
extinction  of  a  lire.     Wilham  is  then  usu- 


ally one  of  those  who  hold  the  nozzle  of 
a  hose  pipe,  or  else  he  is  one  of  those  who 
bring  hammocks  to  throw  upon  the  flames 
and  smother  them.  William  is  usually 
cool  and  courageous  and  goes  a  long  way 
toward  explaining  how  the  Japs  whipped 
the  Chinese. 

Now%  "Jacky,"  as  the  sailor-man  is 
called,  does  not  have  to  provide  either  his 
own  bed-Hnen  nor  his  own  food.  He  does 
not  provide  bed-linen,  because  it  is  a  lux- 
ury for  which  he  has  no  use,  and,  even  if 
he  had,  he  would  not  know  where  to  put 
his  linen  when  he  was  not  sleeping  upon 
it.  Jacky's  bed  is  a  hammock,  and  it  is  a 
folding,  portable  bed  of  the  most  improved 
kind.  People  who  swing  hammocks  on 
verandas  in  the  summer  know  nothing 
whatever  about  Jacky's  style  of  bed.  His 
is  made  of  an  oblong  piece  of  stout  can- 
vas, fitted  with  eye-holes  in  the  ends.  In 
the  eye-holes  are  made  fast  small  ropes, 
called  "clews,"  and  these  are  lashed  at 
their  outer  ends  to  a  ring.  When  Jacky's 
folding-bed  is  open  for  use,  it  hangs  by 
these  rings  from  hammock-hooks  fitted  to 


Stowing   Haniir.ucks  on   the  San    Irancibto. 
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sleep,  and  in  war  times 
he  does  very  often  need 
a  nap,  he  must  perforce 
seek  the  gentle  caresses 
of  a  steel  battle-hatch 
or  an  oily  alley  -  way, 
where  cooks  and  ma- 
rines do  break  in  and 
coal -passers  corrupt. 
But  a  paternal  Govern- 
ment provides  the  ham- 
mock for  Jacky,  and 
also  allows  him  the  use 
of  the  deck. 

The  same  paternal 
Government  also  sup- 
plies the  fighting  sailor 
man  and  the  idler  alike 
with  food.  It  allows 
thirty  cents  a  day  for  the 
rations  of  each  man,  and 
thus  presents  a  cheerful 
problem  in  house-keep- 
ing. There  are  two  per- 
sons   upon   whom  the 


The  Office  of  the  Executive  Officer, 
U.  S.  Cruiser  Brooklyn. 

the  beams  under  the  decks. 
Jacky  has  a  mattress  and  a 
"blanket  in  his  bed,  and  he 
has  to  keep  them  there. 
When  he  "turns  out,"  as 
getting  up  is  called,  he  rolls 
his  hammock  up  on  its  long- 
est axis  and  lashes  it  with  a 
rope  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose. There  must  be  seven 
turns  in  the  lashing,  with  one 
exactly  in  the  middle.  The 
clews  are  tucked  in  under 
the  lashing.  Jacky  is  allowed 
about  ten  minutes  to  turn  out 
and  lash  his  hammock.  Then 
he  goes  up  on  the  spar  deck 
and  hands  the  hammock  to 
one  of  the  s towers,  who 
drops  it  into  the  nettings. 
The  "  nettings "  are  simply 
troughs  in  the  ship's  rail.  A 
tari)aulin  is  hauled  over  the 
hammocks  and  laced  down  to 
keep  the  rain  out,  and  there 
they  stay  till  they  are  served 
out  again  at  night.  In  the 
meantime,  if  Jacky  desires  to 


i  lie   >hip"s   Harbor  at  Work,   Cruiser   i;r.Hikl\-ii. 
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solution  of  this  problem  falls.  They  are 
the  paymaster  and  the  cook.  And  the 
greater  of  these  is  the  cook,  for  the  pay- 
master has  only  to  pm'chase  the  food, 
whereas  the  cook  must,  in  some  man- 
ner, contrive  to  make  it  sustain  the  life 
of  the  crew.  In  the  merchant  service, 
where  ten  cents  a  day  is  allowed  for  the 
support  of  a  seaman,  cooks  are  fond  of 
making  a  menu  wholly  of  '*dog."     Now, 


The  ([uantily  of  potatoes  is  decided  by 
the  number  of  men  in  the  crew.  The  pay- 
master's yeoman,  assisted  by  his  valuable 
factotum,  known  as  the  Jack-o'-the-Dust, 
measures  out  the  precise  amount  of  each 
article  allowed  to  the  crew.  This  is  served 
out  to  the  ship's  cook.  After  that  the  store- 
rooms are  locked  up.  Now,  on  men-of-war 
the  rations  are  served  out  for  two  or  three 
days,  sometimes  for  a  week.    If,  therefore, 


The  Ship's  Tailor. 
Berth  deck  of  the  V.  S.  Cruiser  New  York. 


"  dog  "  is  made  chiefly  of  hardtack,  put  to 
soak  overnight  so  that  it  becomes  a  sort 
of  pulp.  With  the  aid  of  molasses,  which 
cuts  a  large  figure  in  all  ship's  stores,  this 
pulp  is  made  into  a  mush  and  fried.  It  is 
not  bad,  but  it  is  so  frequent  that  you  soon 
cease  to  wonder  that  it  is  called  *'  doi:,^" 
Man-o'-war  Jack  does  not  get  "dog" 
very  often,  but  his  cook  must  be  possessed 
of  secrets  similar  to  that  of  the  process  of 
manufacturing  this  curious  dish. 

The  amount  of  each  article  of  food, 
even  to  salt  and  pepper,  allowed  to  each 
man  for  one  day  is  fixed.  The  articles 
are  provided  by  contract.  For  instance, 
the  paymaster  gets  all  the  potatoes  from  a 
certain  man  as  "per  contract  No.  2008." 


the  cook  cannot  make  them  last  that  long, 
the  crew  must  go  hungry.  There  is  no  pos- 
sible way  to  get  any  more  supplies.  The 
paymaster  is  under  a  bond  of  $25,000.  If 
he  buys  more  supplies  than  his  vessel  is 
allowed,  he  must  foot  the  bill  himself. 

The  shij)'s  cook  is  a  little  king  in  his 
own  domain.  Uncle  Sam  pays  him  from 
$20  to  $35  a  month,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  ship,  and  he  gets  penjuisites  from 
the  messes.  The  sailors  are  divided  into 
so  many  messes,  according  to  the  parts  of 
the  ship  in  which  they  sling  their  ham- 
mocks at  night.  Each,  mess  has  its  own 
cook,  appointed  almost  invariably  from 
among  those  of  its  own  number  having 
the  least  value  as  seamen.     These  cooks 
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work  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
ship's  cook,  and  heaven  only  has  mercy 
on  them  if  their  work  is  not  well  done.  A 
berth-deck  cook  w^ho  does  not  know  how  to 
make  a  fine  hot  dish  out  of  canned  corned 
beef  and  the  "  slush  "  left  over  from  the 
fried  pork  of  the  previous  day — well,  it 
were  better  for  him  that  a  breech  block 
were  tied  around  his  neck  and  that  he 
were  cast  into  the  sea. 

Jack's  table  hangs  under  the  deck-beams 
when  it  is  not  in  use,  and  is  at  all  times 
innocent  of  napery.  Enamelled  plates,  tin 
eups,  iron  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  are  the 
table-ware,  and  scant  time  is  expended  in 
the  nicer  courtesies  of  eating.  Jack  has 
only  half  an  hour  for  his  meal  and  his 
smoke,  and  when  the  bugler  blows  the  call 
to  mess,  the  sailor-man  proceeds  on  the 
"  get-there  "  principle  and  does  not  stop 
the  business  action  of  his  jaws  to  chatter 
idle  thoughts.  Twenty  minutes  or  so  are 
enough  for  the  process  of  cleaning  up  after 
meals,  yet  it  is  all  done  with  thoroughness, 
and  the  ever -watchful  master-at-arms— 
"Jimmy  Legs,"  as  he  is  known  because 
of  his  ceaseless  prowling — sees  to  it  that 
the  work  is  well  done. 


All  the  cooking  of  the  ship  is  done  on 
one  great  range  in  what  is  called  the  "  gal- 
ley." The  captain,  who  eats  in  solitary 
state  in  his  own  cabin,  the  oihcers,  who 
mess  together  in  the  wardroom,  the  junior 
officers,  who  refresh  their  youthful  strength 
in  the  "  steerage,"  the  warrant  officers  and 
the  chief  petty  officers,  who  have  sepa- 
rate messes,  all  have  their  cooking  done  on 
the  galley-range.  Here,  too,  the  steam- 
ing "  early  morning  coffee  "  is  prepared. 
Jacky  has  to  go  to  work  washing  down 
decks  as  soon  as  he  is  up  in  the  morning, 
and  he  has  to  have  a  bracer  of  coffee  be- 
fore he  is  quite  fit  for  that.  The  ship's 
cook  is  called  very  early,  sometimes  as  ear- 
ly as  three  o'clock,  by  a  messenger  sent  by 
the  officer  of  the  deck.  There  is  always 
an  officer  on  deck,  day  and  night,  even  in 
port ;  and  he  is  responsible  for  the  cany- 
ing  out  of  the  routine  of  the  ship.  So 
when  Jacky  is  up  and  dressed  he  gets  his 
coffee  and  then  he  goes  to  work.  At  7.30 
he  gets  his  breakfast  and  he  is  thoroughly 
ready  for  it.  At  eight  o'clock  he  is  dressed 
for  the  day  and  the  colors  go  up.  If  the 
ship  is  in  port  all  hands  are  on  duty  from 
"  colors"  to  sunset,  but  in  the  dog  watches 
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— from  6  to  8  p.m. — Jacky  is  allowed  con- 
siderable leeway,  as  he  calls  it. 

It  is  then  that  he  smokes  his  pipe  and 
takes  his  ease  and  sings  his  songs.  It  is 
then  that  the  marines  relax  their  vigilance, 
and  the  corporal  of  the  guard  smiles  upon 
a  little  skylarking.  The  marine  is  a  being 
of  whom  most  people  know  absolutely 
nothing.  I  have  even  seen  in  one  of  the 
most  accurate  New  York  papers  a  picture, 
labelled  "  Landing  Marines  at  Forty-sec- 
ond Street,"  in  which  not  a  single  marine 
appeared.  Newspaper  editors,  like  other 
landsmen,  are  prone  to  fancy  that  a  ma- 
rine must  be'  a  sailor.  Usually  he  is  so 
far  from  it  that  he  excites  in  a  sailor  noth- 
ing but  contempt.  A  marine  is  a  soldier 
who  does  duty  on  a  war-ship.  His  duty 
is  chiefly  that  of  a  pohceman.  He  stands 
guard,  and  sees  that  Jacky  does  not  mis- 
behave himself.  He  wears  a  soldier's  uni- 
form and  learns  a  soldier's  drills.  He  is 
employed  sometimes  at  the  secondary  bat- 
teries when  general  quarters  are  sounded. 

The  marines  of  a  ship  have  their  own 
messand  their  own  berthing  space,  and  they 
form  a  little  community  apart.  Of  course 
Jacky  does  not  love  the  marines,  and  nat- 
urally the  marines  are  not  enamoured  of 


Jacky.  Yet  there  is  one  touch  of  nature 
which  makes  them  kin.  That  is  the  post- 
oflice.  It  is  a  marine  who  acts  as  mail 
orderly — the  functionary  who  carries  the 
mail  to  the  post-oflice  and  brings  it  back. 
But  he  must  not  deliver  Jacky's  letters  to 
him.  The  mail  goes  to  the  executive  of- 
ficer, who  assorts  it.  That  which  belongs 
to  the  men  is  turned  over  to  the  master- 
at-arms,  who  distributes  it.  When  Jacky 
wishes  to  buy  postage-stamps  he  calls  at 
the  office  of  the  sergeant  of  marines.  If 
Jacky  cannot  write  a  very  good  letter  him- 
self, he  gets  a  shipmate  to  do  it  for  him. 
He  would  not  allow  a  marine  to  do  that. 
Jacky's  ideas  of  those  sea-soldiers  are 
summed  up  in  his  old  saying  :  "  A  mess- 
mate before  a  shipmate,  a  shipmate  before 
a  stranger,  a  stranger  before  a  dog,  and  a 
dog  l)efore  a  marine." 

What  does  Jacky  do  when  he  desires  a 
shave  or  a  hair-cut  ?  Well,  there  is  the 
ship's  barber — or  barbers,  if  it  is  a  large 
vessel.  Do  not  conjure  up  a  picture  of 
a  Broadway  barber-shop.  There  is  no 
su(^h  luxury  in  the  iron  avenues  of  a  war- 
shi}).  A  seat  on  a  mess-bench,  a  tin  cup 
of  cold  water,  and  the  heavy  hand  of  an 
enlisted  man,  who  has  taken  up  the  work 
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of  the  barber  because  he  belongs  to  the  in- 
glorious army  of  idlers,  cannot  write  "  A. 
B."  after  his  name,  and  is,  therefore,  fit  for 
nothing  else.  I  was  once  on  a  cruiser 
whicli  carried  a  regular  barber.  I  think  he 
was  in  the  powder  division  at  quarters. 
The  barber  has  plenty  to  do.  You  will 
see  few  beards  and  many  clean-shaven 
faces  in  a  crew  of  three  hundred  men. 

There  are  tailors  and  shoemakers,  and 
printers,  too,  on  board  men-of-war.  No 
community  can  get  along  without  these 
needs  of  the  daily  life  of  our  time,  and  a 
ship's  company  is  a  community.  In  these 
stern  times  of  war  it  is  a  community  that 
must  live  within  itself  for  long  periods.  Off 
yonder,  behind  the  blue  rim  of  the  deep- 
breathing  sea,  are  leaden- tinted  cruisers 
scouring  the  waters  day  and  night,  the  steel 
watch-dogs  of  our  coast.  They  seldom 
come  into  port,  and  when  they  do,  it  is  to 
catch  up  a  hasty  cargo  of  coal  and  fresh 
supplies,  and  away  again.  And  that  is  no 
joke,  either.  The  vessel  tugs  at  her  anchor 
in  the  swift-running  tide,  while  her  com- 
manding officer  paces  the  deck  impatiently 
waiting  for  the  coal-barges.  Presently  the 
quartermaster  reports  them  in  sight  and 
preparations  are  made  for  getting  the  coal 
on  board.  The  barges  come  alongside 
and  are  made  fast.  The  men  tumble  into 
them  and  begin  the  hot,  dusty,  choking 
labor  of  filling  the  bags,  or  other  recep- 
tacles, with  coal.  The  bags  are  hoisted  in 
over  the  side  and  the  coal  is  passed  to  the 
bunkers.  The  air  around  the  ship  is  filled 
with  the  fine  black  dust.  The  men's  faces 
become  grimed  with  it.  Their  nostrils 
smart  with  it,  and  their  eyes  run  tears  which 
plough  black  and  white  furrows  down  their 
cheeks.  But  the  word  is  "  Hurry,"  for  to- 
day we  must  take  aboard  one  hundred  tons 
of  fuel  for  our  roaring  furnaces,  and  to- 
morrow away  to  sea  to  hunt  the  flying 
Spaniard, 

The  coal  is  aboard  and  a  short,  puffy 
navy-yard  tug  comes  .snorting  and  fuming 
alongside.  On  her  deck  stands  our  pay- 
master's clerk  with  a  bundle  of  papers — 
invoices  of  stores.  The  deck  around  him 
is  covered  with  heavy  boxes  and  barrels. 
Man  the  tackles  again,  lads.  Here  are 
I, coo  pounds  of  beef  and  i,ooo  pounds 
of  pork.  See  that  you  store  the  pork  on 
the  starboard  side  and  the  beef  to  port, 
or  you'll  hear  from  the  Executive  Officer. 
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Bear  a  hand  now,  up  with  those  fifty  barrels 
of  hard  tack  and  in  with  those  fifty  barrels 
of  beans.  Here  are  bushels  and  bushels  of 
potatoes,  and  one  hundred  twelve-pound 
cans  of  corned  beef.  Where  on  earth  can 
we  be  going?  It's  a  far  cruise  this  time, 
boys,  with  blue  water  under  the  forefoot 
and  a  long  roll  to  leeward.  Strike  the 
boxes  and  barrels  below.  Get  the  hose 
out  and  flush  down  the  decks.  Drive  the 
dust  and  dirt  down  the  scuppers  into  the 
sea.  Call  all  hands.  Up  anchor.  Four 
bells  and  ahead  full  speed.  Turn  to  and 
clean  the  guns.  Out  to  sea  we  go  again. 
Put  out  every  light  on  the  ship.  You,  offi- 
cers, if  you  wish  to  leave  the  ward-room  to 
go  on  deck,  see  that  you  close  one  door 
before  you  open  another.  Not  for  your 
lives  must  you  let  a  gleam  of  light  flash 
out.  No  pipes  nor  cigars  on  deck.  Some 
unseen  enemy  might  spy  the  light.  No 
talking;  that  might  be  heard.  Through 
the  fathomless  gloom,  a  dim,  uncertain 
shape,  our  vessel  steals,  watching  the 
gloomy  depths  around  her  through  a  hun- 
dred restless  eyes.  Yonder  comes  the 
gray  and  yellow  of  a  misty  dawn  at  sea. 
Jaundiced  lights  and  ashen  shadows  play 
along  the  water  and  flicker  against  the 
mouse-like  skin  of  our  ship.  A  man  comes 
up  from  below  in  a  hurry.  He  speaks  to 
the  officer  of  the  watch.  The  next  instant 
the  rapid  ringing  of  the  ship's  bell  is  heard, 
followed  by  some  blasts  of  the  bugle.  It 
is  the  call  to  fire  quarters.  Is  there  really 
a  fire  on  board  or  is  it  only  a  drill  ? 

Jacky  must  not  ask  questions,  but  must 
bound  to  his  post.  Fire  quarters  means 
all  hands.  Officers  who  were  up  most  of 
the  night  must  turn  out.  Engineers  rush 
to  the  engine-room  or  to  the  pumps.  Divi- 
sional ofiftcers  dash  to  the  parts  of  the  ship 
in  which  their  divisions  are  situated.  Every 
man  in  the  ship  knows  his  duty.  The  fire- 
station  bill  shows  it.  Some  uncoil  and 
lead  out  hose,  while  others  are  coupling  it. 
Others  get  the  nozzles  and  screw  them  on. 
Still  others  close  ports  and  water-tight  bulk- 
heads. Some  get  hammocks  and  prepare 
to  smother  flames,  and  others  form  bucket 
lines.  The  engineer  force  looks  after  pumps 
and  connections.  The  ship  hums  with  the 
rapid  rush  of  feet,  but  no  one  speaks  ex- 
cept those  who  have  commands  to  give, 
and  all  hands  are  alert  and  well-disciplined. 

Was   there   really   a  fire  ?     Yes,  away 
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down  in  a  gloomy  place  below  decks, 
and  some  dark-faced  fire-room  workers 
put  it  out  by  turning  steam  on  it.  Bugler, 
sound  the  call  to  secure.  Coil  up  the  hose. 
Restore  the  hammocks  and  the  buckets. 
All  quiet  again,  and  an  eye  out  on  every 
point  of  the  compass.   What  will  it  be  next  ? 

It  is  a  nerve-racking  life  in  time  of  war, 
and  might  be  a  demoralizing  one  in  time  of 
peace.  It  wears  out  Jacky's  heart  as  well 
as  his  trousers  and  his  shoes.  So  in  days  of 
comparative  idleness  he  often  amuses  him- 
self by  printing  a  newspaper — the  Oceaii 
Wave  or  the  Boimdiiig  Billow — with  the 
latest  news  from  the  fo'k'sle,  special  dis- 
patches from  the  boiler-rooms,  and  con- 
densed rumors  from  that  foreign  land 
abaft  the  mainmast  where  the  king  and 
his  court  dwell. 

When  Jacky  is  not  reading  his  paper,  he 
helps  the  tailor  to  put  together  a  white  work- 
ing suit  of  particularly  natty  cut,  or  the  shoe- 
maker to  patch  a  hole  in  a  shoe.  Jacky's 
working  suits  are  better  than  those  for  sale 
in  the  South  Street  stores,  and  Jacky  has  a 
knowing  way  of  making  a  knife  lanyard 
which  is  as  ornamental  as  a  lady's  lace. 
And  when  Sunday  morning  inspection 
comes  around,  and  the  Captain  gravely 
promenades  the  decks  between  the  slightly 
swaying  lines  of  sailor-men,  some  of  them 
feel  that  perhaps  his  eagle  eye  has  noted 
the  special  neatness  of  their  "  rig,"  and 
they  are  accordingly  filled  with  the  pride  of 
their  kind.  For  Jack,  like  other  men,  is 
fond  of  a  good  appearance,  and  it  is  only 
in  the  discharge  of  the  grim  duties  of  war 
or  the  grimy  duties  of  coaling  that  he  con- 
sents to  give  ocular  proof  of  the  fact  that 
he,  like  the  rest  of  us,  is  made  of  the  dust 
of  the  earth. 

Little  enough  does  Jacky  see  of  Sunday 
morning  inspections  in  the  seething  days 
of  the  Havana  blockade  or  the  warlike 
watches  off  Santiago's  doomed  forts.  Even 
the  old  familiar  drill  of  clearing  ship  for 
action  is  out  of  practice  there,  for  the  ships 
lie  cleared  all  the  time.  Clearing  for  ac- 
tion means  removing  from  the  decks  every- 
thing that  can  in  any  possible  manner  im- 
pede the  rapid  and  effective  movement 
of  the  guns  or  be  shattered  by  shell  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  dangerous  splinters.  Off 
Cuba  the  big  war-ship  lies  cleared  for  ac- 
tion always.  There  are  only  a  few  things 
to  be  done  when  the   call  comes.       Only 


a  moment  ago  Jacky  was  reading  his 
home-made  paper,  or  watching  the  tailor 
mend  his  trousers.  This  minute  the  quar- 
termaster on  watch  has  reported  the  flag- 
ship's signal  to  go  to  general  quarters, 
and  the  bugle  has  sounded  the  call. 

The  marine  sergeant  has  bounded  from 
his  desk ;  the  tailor  has  stopped  his  needle; 
the  ward-room  boy  has  dropped  the  half- 
cleaned  dish;  the  cadet  has  left  the  un- 
finished letter  to  his  mother,  and  the  lieu- 
tenant his  half-smoked  pipe.  The  marines 
have  dashed  to  their  places  at  the  second- 
ary battery,  and  the  seamen  to  theirs  at 
the  great  guns.  The  cadet  has  gone  to 
the  masthead  to  keep  the  range,  and  the 
lieutenant  is  on  the  gun-platform  of  the 
after  turret,  between  the  two  13-inch  guns. 
The  ward-room  boy  and  the  rest  of  the 
powder  division  have  gone  to  the  maga- 
zines and  shell-lockers. 

"  Cast  loose  and  provide." 

Training  and  elevating  gear  is  loosed 
and  tested  ;  breech-blocks  are  thrown 
open,  gas-checks  are  examined,  imple- 
ments necessary  for  the  working  of  the 
guns  are  provided.  In  the  turrets  the 
hydraulic  power  is  turned  on,  and  the 
smoke-fans  are  started.  But  there  is  lit- 
tle to  do.  In  these  days  we  are  ready  all 
the  time.  In  a  moment  comes  the  order 
to  load.  The  ammunition-hoists  in  the 
turrets  come  clanking  up  with  the  huge 
projectiles  and  the  massive  cartridges. 
The  hydraulic  rammer  glides  forward  and 
pushes  the  great  i ,  1 00-pound  shell  into  the 
chamber ;  the  powder  follows,  and  the  big 
breech-plug  is  swung  into  place  and  locked. 
The  electric  wire  is  attached  to  the  primer. 
Jacky,  stripped  to  the  waist,  the  perspira- 
tion pouring  off  him  in  audible  streams, 
falls  back.  The  lieutenant  on  the  gun- 
platform  turns  the  brass  circles  on  the 
sighting-telescopes  to  the  correct  range. 
He  opens  the  hydrauHc  valve  and  elevates 
the  breech  of  the  gun.  He  whirls  the 
little  wheel  in  front  of  him  and  revolves 
the  turret.  Good  !  Now  he  puts  his  hand 
on  the  exhaust-valve.  The  breech  of  the 
gun  comes  slowly  down ;  the  muzzle  goes 
slowly  up.  It  reaches  its  level.  The  lieu- 
tenant touches  the  electric  button.  There 
is  an  appalling  roar.  The  tremendous 
breech  of  the  gun  comes  thundering  back 
along  its  recoil-rail.  The  turret  tills  with 
whirling  smoke  and  stifling  odor.    It  trem- 
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bles  on  its  firm  base.  But  Jacky  has 
opened  the  big  breech  and  is  sending  a 
hose  stream  of  water  in  to  clear  the  gun 
for  the  next  shot. 

Thus  in  the  turret.  On  the  superstruct- 
ure a  dozen  six-pound  rapid-fire  guns  are 
yelling  in  short,  sharp  yells  and  hurling  a 
hail  of  steel  at  the  shore  batteries.  The 
ship  moves  slowly  along  her  coarse,  sur- 
rounded by  a  vast  curtain  of  swirling 
smoke  pierced  with  long  spurts  of  gleam- 
ing flame.  The  chief  quartermaster,  silent 
and  stern,  keeps  his  eye  glued  upon  the 


compass-bowl  as  he  steers  the  ship.  Shells 
shriek  overhead  and  burst  on  every  hand. 
The  captain  peers  through  the  slits  in  the 
conning-tower,  and  issues  his  orders  to 
his  aides  in  quick  words  or  silent  gestures. 
The  ship's  company  is  at  work,  and  the 
enemy  is  driven  from  his  guns.  A  few 
hours  hence,  and  the  silence  and  gloom 
of  the  night-watch  will  settle  down  again, 
and  Jacky,  sleeping  beside  his  steel  thun- 
derer,  will  dream  of  a  navy-yard  wharf, 
shore-liberty,  a  river  of  grog,  and  a  moun- 
tain of  tobacco. 


THE    CALL    OF    THE    BUGLES 


By   Richard  Hovey 


Bugles  ! 

And  the  Great  Nation  thrills  and  leaps  to 

arms ! 
Prompt,  unconstrained,  immediate, 
Without  misgiving  and  without  debate, 
Too  calm,  too  strong  for  fury  or  alarms, 
The  people  blossoms  armies  and  puts  forth 
The    splendid    summer    of    its    noiseless 

might  ; 
For  the  old  sap  of  fight 
Mounts  up  in  South  and  North, 
The  thrill 

That  tingled  in  our  veins  at  Bunker  Hill 
And  brought  to  bloom  July  of  'Seventy- 
six. 
Pine  and  palmetto  mix 
With  the  sequoia  of  the  giant  West 
Their  ready  banners,  and  the  hosts  of  war, 
Near  and  far. 
Sudden  as  dawn, 

Innumerable  as  forests,  hear  the  call 
Of  the  bugles, 
The  battle-birds  ! 

For  not  alone  the  brave,  the  fortunate, 
Who  first  of  all 


Have  put  their  knapsacks  on — 
They  are  the  valiant  vanguard  of  the  rest ! 
Not  they  alone  but  all  our  millions  wait, 
Hand  on  sword, 
For  the  word 

That  bids  them  bid  the  nations  know  us 
sons  of  Fate  ! 

Bugles  ! 

And  in  my  heart  a  cry, 
— Like  a  dim  echo  far  and  mournfully 
Blown  back    to    answer  them  from  yes- 
terday ! 
A  soldier's  burial  ! 

November  hillsides  and  the  falling  leaves 
Where  the  Potomac  broadens  to  the  tide; 
The  crisp  autumnal  silence  and  the  gray 
(As  of  a  solemn  ritual 
Whose  congregation  glories  as  it  grieves, 
Widowed  but  still  a  bride) ; 
The  long  hills  sloping  to  the  wave  ; 
And  the  lone  bugler  standing  by  the  grave.' 

Taps ! 

The  lonely  call  over  the  lonely  woodlands  \ 

Rising  like  the  soaring  of  wings, 
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Like  the  flight  of  an  eagle  ! 

Taps  ! 

They  sound  forever  in  m}'  heart  ! 

From  farther  still, 

The  echoes  ! — still  the  echoes  ! 

The  bugles  of  the  dead 

Blowing  from  spectral  ranks  an  answering 

cry  ! 
The  ghostly  roll  of  immaterial  drums, 
Beating  reveille  in  the  camps  of  dream, 
As  from  far  meadows  comes 
Over  the  pathless  hill, 
The  irremeable  stream  ! 
I  hear  the  tread 

Of  the  great  armies  of  the  Past  go  by  ; 
I  hear 

Across  the  wide  sea- wash  of  years  between 
Concord  -and   Valley  Forge   shout   back 

from  the  unseen 
And  Vicksburg  give  a  cheer ! 

Peace  to   the  vahant,  sleep  and  honored 

rest ! 
But  we — awake  ! 
Ours  to  remember  them  with  deeds   like 

theirs  ! 
From  sea  to  sea  the  insistent  bugle  blares ; 
The  drums  will  not  be  still  for  any  sake  ; 


And  as  an  eagle  rears  his  crest, 

Defiant,  from  some  tall  pine  of  the  North, 

And  spreads  his  wings  to  fly, 

The  banners  of  America  go  forth 

Against  the  clarion  sky. 

Veteran  and  volunteer, 

They  who  were  comrades  of  that  shadow 

host 
And  the  young  brood  whose  veins  renew 

the  fires 
That  burned  in  their  great  sires. 
Alike  we  hear 

The  summons  sounding  clear 
From  coast  to  coast — 
The  cry  of  the  bugles, 
The  battle-birds  ! 

The  imperious  bugles  ! 

Still  their  call 

Soars  like  an  exaltation  to  the  sky ; 

They  call  on  men  to  fall. 

To  die — 

Remembered  or  forgotten,  but  a  part 

Of  the  great  beating  of  the  nation's  heart ! 

A  call  to  sacrifice  ! 

A  call  to  victory  ! 

Hark,  in  the  empyrean 

The  battle-birds ! 

The  bugles  ! 


MUTINY    ON    THE    FLAG-SHIP 


By  Anna  A.   Rogers 


HERE  were  mornings  of 
hard  work  among  the 
wives  of  the  North  At- 
lantic squadron  at  the 
rendezvous  in  Hampton 
Roads,  before  the  fleet 
went  South  for  the  win- 
ter. And  afternoons  of  gayety,  laughter, 
music  and  dancing,  for  it  must  be  done 
with  a  brave  front,  as  sailors  return  to  their 
ship  after  burying  a  comrade  in  some  far 
strange  land,  their  feet  keeping  step  to  a 
wanton  jig,  even  if  hearts  lag  a  bit  out  of 
time.  And  there  were  long  quiet  evenings 
spe;nt  apart  loverlike,  by  each  couple,  young 
and  old  alike,  in  those  strangely  happy 
homes  in  the  Navy,  that  have  no  habita- 
tion, but  where  reigns  good  love  and  an 
abiding  tenderness,  preserved  with  pathetic 
significance,  by  separation  and  the  ever- 
haunting  element  of  danger. 

Some  of  the  women  had  a  way  of  meet- 
ing after  breakfast  in  Mrs.  Kirk's  rooms 
at  the  hotel  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  as  she, 
among  other  advantages,  always  travelled 
with  a  hand-sewing  mac'hine,  and  a  won- 
derful arrangement  of  her  own  for  heating 
an  iron  over  gas-jets.  So  in  face  of  all 
the  bed-Hnen,  towels,  and  napkins  to  be 
hemmed  and  marked  for  the  sea-outfits, 
besides  the  usual  ingenious  beautifying  of 
cramped  state-rooms,  to  acknowledge  Mrs. 
Kirk's  popularity  once  for  all  had  at  least 
the  merit  of  frankness. 

"Where  do  you  get  all  your  ideas?"  ex- 
claimed little  Miss  Catherwood,  who  had 
just  borrowed  a  pattern  of  the  very  last 
thing  in  ornamentally  useless  shoe-bags, 
and  was  slashing  excitedly  into  pale  green 
denim,  sitting  on  the  floor  under  Mrs. 
Kirk's  eyes. 

"My  dear  child,  I've  been  'on  the 
road,'  as  Joe  calls  it,  twenty-three  years. 
I've  fitted  that  man  out  for  sea  six  times, 
counting  broken  cruises,  you  know  ;  be- 
sides my  son's  two  Academy  cruises,  to 
say  nothing  whatever  of  three  ward-room 
messes;  for  I  couldn't  let  those  poor  men 
— of  course  Joe  said  it  was  none  of  my 
business,  and  if  he  didn't  give  me  enough 


trouble  to  keep  me  occupied  it  could  be  eas- 
ily remedied — you  know  the  way  he  goes 
on  !  Well,  all  the  same  I  simply  could  not 
sit  still  and  see  them  pay  the  scandalous 
prices  they  always  do  for  table-cloths — or- 
dinary checker-board  trash,  mind  you — 
and  china,  and  glass  and " 

"  Thanks  be  to  what's-his-name,  those 
days  are  over!"  interrupted  Mrs.  Holster, 
in  her  rattling  way.  She  was  short  and 
stout  and  purple  in  the  face  as  she  knelt 
before  a  flat-topped  trunk  eking  out,  by 
agonized  pressure,  the  waning  heat  of  a 
flat-iron,  on  a  last  pillow-case  corner. 

"  I  remember  the  days  when  it  used  to 
cost  the  doctor  seventy-five  dollars  to  fit 
out  for  sea-service.  Now,  since  the  De- 
partment supplies  the  mess  things,  we  get 
off  with  about  twenty-five,"  remarked 
pale,  serious  Mrs.  Cleveling,  who  admit- 
tedly did  not  show  for  it,  but  who  was 
known  to  have  that  rare  form  of  naval 
happiness  called  "  money  of  her  own." 

"As  I  was  saying,"  resumed  Mrs.  Kirk, 
a  little  austerely  at  the  interruption,  natur- 
ally expecting  a  sort  of  grateful  attention 
at  least,  in  return  for  other  more  tangible 
liberalities. 

"  Come  in  !  "  screamed  Mrs.  Holster, 
who  never  burdened  herself  with  points 
of  etiquette,  in  response  to  a  knock  at  the 
door. 

Mrs.  Kirk  raised  her  eyebrows,  deliber- 
ately took  off  her  glasses,  then  arose  and 
opened  the  door,  the  embroidered  sponge- 
bag  still  in  her  hand. 

'*  Mrs.  Catherwood's  compliments,  and 
is  Mrs.  Kirk  at  home?  "  said  the  bell-boy, 
lifelessly. 

"  Well — er,"  hesitated  Mrs.  Kirk,  turn- 
ing and  eying  the  general  condition  of 
congested  confusion. 

"We'd  all  better  leave."  suggested  Mrs. 
Cleveling,  calmly  threading  the  needle  of 
the  sewing-machine. 

"  Just  give  us  two  seconds  to  scratch  up 
our  things,"  seconded  Mrs.  Holster,  mak- 
ing a  palpable  feint  at  moving. 

Miss  Catherwood  alone  scrambled  to 
her  feet  at  the  first  word  of   the  bell-boy, 
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jumbled  all  her  work  together,  and  slipped 
out  of  the  door. 

"  Oh,  not  at  all,"  ventured  Mrs.  Kirk, 
watching  the  others  attentively. 

"  Mrs.  Catherwood's  compliments,  and 

is    Mrs. "    again  began  the    colored 

boy,  as"  irritably  as  he  dared. 

"  I  quite  understand,  Robert,  and  you 
may  say  to  Mrs.  Catherwood  that  Mrs. 
Kirk  is  at  home " 

'•  I  declare  it's  too  bad,"  ejaculated 
Mrs.  Holster,  in  a  greatly  relieved  tone, 
settling  down  comfortably  beside  the 
trunk. 

" and  will  see  her  in  the  ladies'  re- 
ception-room," continued  Mrs.  Kirk,  tri- 
umphantly. 

An  imbittered  silence  followed  Mrs. 
Kirk's  smiling  exit. 

Finally  Mrs.  Clevehng  sighed  and 
said: 

"  I  think  she  might  have  let  her  come 
right  in,  she's  only  one  of  us  after  all,  with 
all  her  airs — and  it  wouldn't  have  hurt 
anybody,  that  I  can  see." 

"  It's  something  about  Molly  Cather- 
wood's engagement,  you  may  be  sure. 
Mrs.  Kirk  and  Mrs.  Catherwood  have 
been  at  it  tooth  and  nail,  ever  since  Mr. 
Spencer  proposed  and  was  accepted.  He's 
one  of  Mrs.  Kirk's  pets,  you  know.  I 
can't  get  much  out  of  her — she's  as  tight's 
an  oyster — but  I  worm  it  out  of  James, 
and  there's  precious  little  those  men  miss  I 
They  say  Mrs.  Catherwood  seems  to  fair- 
ly hate  her  stepdaughter,  and  is  moving 
heaven  and  earth  to  break  the  engage- 
ment. The  Admiral's  as  helpless  as  a  baby 
in  his  wife's  hands.  He's  one  of  those 
domestic-peace-at-any-price  sort  of  men, 
you  know.  Mrs.  Kirk  says  he's  out  of  his 
element  on  land.  And  do  you  know,  Mrs. 
Cleveling — of  course  you  won't  repeat 
this — they  say  the  step-mother  sent  for 
Mr.  Spencer,  since  we've  been  here,  and 
told  him  that  he  ought  to  release  Molly, 
as  there's  somebody  else  the  girl  really 
cared  for,  and  she  considered  it  her  duty 
to " 

"  No  !  "  cried  the  other,  stopping  in  the 
middle  of  a  seam  in  the  laundry-bag. 

"Yes,  indeed,  and  Mr.  Spencer  was  per- 
fectly wild,  and  rushed  back  to  the  ship  and 
wrote  an  awful  letter  to  Molly,  and  Molly 
didn't  understand,  and  was  half-crazy,  un- 
til she  sent  for  Mrs.  Kirk — her  own  moth- 


er's old  friend — and  how  long  do  you 
think  it  took  that  woman  to  untangle  the 
whole  thing  ?  "  Mrs.  Holster  demanded, 
laughingly. 

"  She's  a  handful,"  said  the  other. 

"  Precisely  forty-five  minutes — you  see, 
Mr.  Spencer  had  to  signal  for  a  shore- 
boat  after  he  got  her  note." 

"  Well,  if  Mrs.  Kirk's  backing  her,  and 
I'm  any  judge,  Molly'll  marry  her  ensign 
in  the  end,"  and  Mrs.  Cleveling  gave  a  dry 
little  laugh,  as  she  shook  and  began  fold- 
ing her  work. 

"  Exactly  so,"  giggled  Mrs.  Holster. 
After  which  they  felt  mutually  impelled 
to  rise  and  leave,  but  not  before  putting 
everything  in  almost  painful  order,  and 
picking  up  the  very  last  thread. 

There  was  a  hop  on  the  flag-ship  that 
afternoon,  from  three  to  six,  to  which  the 
Admiral's  wife  did  not  go,  but  to  which  her 
step-daughter  did,  under  Mrs.  Kirk's  eagle 
wing. 

"  How  did  you  manage  it  ?  "  whispered 
the  girl,  nesthng  up  to  her  friend  in  the 
steam-launch,  her  brown,  clear  child's 
eyes  looking  gratefully  up  into  the  gray- 
haired  woman's  deeply  lined,  lovable  old 
face. 

*'  There's  a  way  of  thundering  gener- 
alities at  long  range,  and  if  one's  aim  is 
anyway  good  ;  Httle  pop-gun  personalities 
are  very  soon  silenced — you  may  find  it 
useful  to  remember  that  some  day,  dear," 
was  the  unsatisfactory  reply. 

As  Mrs.  Kirk  stepped  on  deck  a  few 
minutes  later,  a  broad-shouldered  young 
officer  seized  her  hand  and  whispered  : 

"Is  she  here?  Did  you  bring  her? 
Has  she  come,  Mrs.  Kirk?  I  haven't 
really  let  myself  more  than  hope,  but  as  I 
have  the  deck,  I  couldn't  get  ashore  to 
find  out,  and " 

"  If  you'll  stop  talking  one  second, 
Basil  Spencer,  and  give  me  a  chance,  I 
was  about  to  tell  you  that  she " 

"  You  angel  ! "  he  cried  ;  and  against 
all  maritime  and  social  laws,  he  squeezed 
by  the  line  of  people  filing  up  the  gangway 
ladder,  and  grasped  the  little  white-gloved 
hand  held  out  from  the  shadowed  depths 
of  the  steam-launch. 

"  It's  barn  I  was  and  bred  in  a  bit  av  a 
lane  contagious  to  Ballyneen — Cark,  ye 
know — and  I  '11  take  me  oat'  to  the  sound 
av  birds  a-mating,  and  that's  moighty  loike 
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the  chuneav  it,"  said  Moriarty — machinist 
— with  one  hand  on  a  lever  in  the  launch 
and  jerking  the  other  toward  the  young 
couple  scrambling  up  the  swaying  gang- 
way. 

And  the  fireman,  with  the  smile  of  a  man 
of  even  superior  experience,  thought  so 
too. 

Three  things  combined  to  the  happy 
working-out  of  an  idea,  which  had  pos- 
sessed Mrs.  Kirk  for  about  twenty-four 
hours.  First,  Ensign  Spencer  being  officer 
of  the  deck,  could  not  dance,  but  was 
amenable  to  restricted  conversation  ;  sec- 
ond, the  Admiral  was  there  and  his  wife, 
very  unwisely,  was  not ;  third,  Lieutenant 
Commander  Kirk  was  ashore  on  official 
duty  with  the  Fleet  Paymaster — and  so 
safely  out  of  sight  and  sound. 

Mrs.  Kirk  felt  it  to  be  one  of  the  many 
substantial  compensations  of  middle  age, 
that  she  could  rise  at  will,  cross  the  deck, 
and  boldly  pin  down  the  ensign's  wander- 
ing attention. 

"  Look  at  me,  Mr.  Spencer,  and  listen. 
The  little  figure  in  gray  is  still  there  :  and, 
moreover,  although  she  is  dancing  with  a 
lot  of  other  men — all  of  whom  doubtless 
adore  her — still  I  can  assure  you  that  she 
has  confessed  to  a  misguided  preference 
for  you  ;  so  be  at  peace  and  give  me  your 
whole  attention  for  five  minutes,  if  you 
can." 

With  a  thumb  stuck  into  his  belt,  he 
bowed  low  before  her. 

"  You  know  perfectly  well,  madam,  that 
at  the  merest  hint  I  am  all  yours,  forever 
and  aye,  eyes,  ears,  head,  heart " 

**  Oh,  hush,  boy,  I  want  to  talk  sense  for 
once,  and  I'm  in  a  hurry.  Now,  may  I 
say  anything,  ask  anything  I  like  ?  " 

In  the  most  debonair  way  in  the  world 
he  smiled,  throwing  out  and  waving  the 
hand  which  held  the  spy-glass  ;  but  the 
smile  fled  and  it  went  through  him  like  a 
galvanic  shock,  when  she  asked,  sternly  : 

"Are  you  in  debt,  sir?  " 

"  Well,  by  Jove ! "  he  stammered, 
blinking  at  her  with  his  merry  gray  eyes. 

"Shocking,  isn't  it?  Well,  I  have  no 
daughters,  but  I  have  theories,  and  I'm 
working  out  one  of  them.  I  like  you  im- 
mensely, always  have ;  approve  of  Molly's 
choice  and  all  that — but  there's  a  lot  I 
must  know  before  I  really  let  myself  go. 
Well,  you  haven't  answered  me." 


"  I  don't  owe  a  copper  cash  on  earth, 
Mrs.  Kirk." 

"  Paid  for  all  your  uniforms?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Including  the  last  change  of  the  last 
Secretary  in  the  cap,  shoulder-straps,  and 
blouse?" 

He  laughed  and  nodded. 

"  Got  anything  on  the  books?  " 

"Six  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars 
since  Molly  said  'yes,'  and  of  course  I 
joined  the  Mutual  Aid,"  he  replied,  proud- 
ly :  "Stingy?  Why  my  wine  bill  for  last 
month  was  just  seventy  cents,  and  I  be- 
grudged that." 

''  Good  !  Well — er,  is  there  possibly 
anyone  dependent  upon  you?" 

"Not  now,"  he  said,  gently,  "there's 
only  my  sister  left  and  my  pay  wouldn't 
keep  her  in  white  violets." 

"  Perhaps  there's  a  little  something  out- 
side your  pay?"  wheedled  Mrs.  Kirk. 
He  fairly  shouted : 

"  Oh,  come  in  !  take  a  chair,  get  out 
your  knitting,  do ;  make  yourself  perfectly 
at  home,"  he  mocked. 

"I  propose  to  my  young  friend." 

"Well,  yes  —  there's  about  seven  and 
a  half  cents  a  year  —  nothing  to  blow 
about." 

"  Molly  has  about  '  seven  and  a  half 
cents'  too,  from  her  mother." 

"Has  she?  I  didn't  know,"  he  mut- 
tered, hastily,  in  the  American  shame- 
faced way. 

"Yes,  and  everything  counts  in  the 
Navy ;  it'll  come  in  very  handy  some 
day.  I  remember  so  well  at  the  end  of 
the  first  month  we  were  married,  there  was 
exactly  five  dollars  left  of  the  family  funds, 
and  we  tossed  up  to  see  whether  he 
should  buy  one  of  the  new-shaped  derby 
hats,  or  I  a  pair  of  cork-soled  boots  I  had 
taken  a  fancy  to.  Joe  won  it,  and  then, 
bless  you  !  we  spent  it  like  the  two  happy 
young  idiots  we  were,  on  the  theatre  and 
oysters  and  musty  ale  afterwards — down 
Boston  way." 

They  laughed  together,  and  then  he 
asked,  meekly,  still  not  daring  to  let  his 
eyes  wander  : 

"  Please,  ma'am,  is  the  little  figure  in 
gray  still  there  ?  " 

"  It  is,  and  dancing  with  a  far  hand- 
somer man  than  you." 

"  Who's  that?  "  he  demanded,  sharply, 
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turning  truculently  to  see,  to  her  intense 
delight. 

"  You  may  go  now  ;  I've  done  with 
you." 

He  strode  away,  but  after  a  few  steps 
he  returned  and  exclaimed  : 

"  By  the  bye,  Mrs.  Kirk,  what  was  it  all 
about,  anyway?  This  catechism?  And 
.have  I  passed?  " 

She  waved  him  off. 

"  You  have  passed — the  rest  is  my  af- 
fair." 

The  rest  seemed  to  consist  in  tracking 
Admiral  Catherwood  to  his  cabin,  where, 
having  a  shght  cold,  he  held  a  reception 
between  dances  all  the  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Kirk  waited  for  one  of  the  lulls 
in  the  intermittent  stream  and  then  settled 
comfortably  down  on  the  transom  beside 
his  desk. 

The  Chief  Engineer  was  turning  over 
photographs  in  the  after-cabin,  and  beside 
him  the  widow  whose  open  designs  upon 
him  was  one  of  the  jokes  of  the  flag-ship, 
so  Mrs.  Kirk  had  the  Admiral  quite  to  her- 
self. 

"It  seems  like  old  times  to  come  into 
your  cabin  for  a  httle  chat,"  she  began, 
smiling  into  the  fine,  white-bearded  face 
before  her. 

"  A  long,  long  time  ago,  wasn't  it,  Mrs. 
Kirk  ?  "  he  said,  smiHng  back. 

"  You  were  captain  then — one  of  the 
war  captains,  weren't  you  ?  And  we  were 
all  young  together." 

"In  the  Mediterranean." 

"Yes." 

**  Remember  Venice  ?  " 

"  Dear  old  days  !  " 

There  was  a  short  silence,  then  he 
glanced  about  and  lowered  his  voice. 

"  She — she  had  an  especial  fondness 
for  Venice,  do  you  remember  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  do  you  remember  that  morning 
on  the  piazza  when  the  pigeon  hghted  on 
her  shoulder " 

"  A  little  white  one,  yes." 

"  And  she  suddenly  ran  to  me  and 
burst  out  crying,  to  our  dismay,  and  she 
said  it  was  all  too  good  to  last,  she  was  too 

happy,  too "      His  voice  broke,  and 

hers  took  it  up  and  mused  very  softly,  to 
give  him  time. 

"  And  she  dropped  her  little  cornuco- 
pia of  corn,  and   the   pigeons  came  in  a 


whirl  about  us,  standing  there  in  the  warm 
sunshine." 

She  waited  a  moment  in  silent  sympa- 
thy and  then  said  : 

"  Molly  grows  more  and  more  like  her 
mother  every  day,  don't  you  think  so. 
Admiral?" 

"  Yes,  but  she'll  never  be  as  beautiful. 
And  yet  it  almost  hurts  sometimes ;  and 
one  evening  (I  think  I  must  have  been 
dozing)  I  called  her  by  her  mother's  name. 
It  was  a  shock  to  us  all,"  he  added, 
grimly. 

Mrs.  Kirk  found  no  difficulty  in  imag- 
ining the  situation  in  its  several  bear- 
ings. 

'•I  wonder,"  he  began,  hesitatingly, 
turning  toward  the  desk  in  his  revolving 
chair — "  do  you  know,  Mrs.  Kirk,  I've  got 
a  little  carte  de  visite  of  Annie,  I'd  hke 
to  show  you.  I  hke  it  better  than  any  I 
ever  had  of  her." 

He  gave  an  embarrassed  cough,  and 
then  began  fumbling  with  the  lock  of  one 
of  the  side-drawers  of  his  desk.  She  sat 
watching  him  with  kindly  eyes,  as  he 
leaned  over  a  bundle  tied  separately,  from 
which  he  gently  drew  an  envelope.  And 
then  it  was  his  turn  to  watch  Mrs.  Kirk's 
face  for  a  reflex  of  his  own  admiration. 

A  much  more  acute  observer  of  women 
than  the  Admiral  would  never  have  sup- 
posed for  an  instant  that  she  consider'ed  it 
a  wretched  likeness  of  a  much-loved  face, 
nor  that  she  was  saying  to  herself,  at  that 
moment  : 

"  The  longer  the  Admiral  is  married  to 
the  second  Mrs.  Catherwood,  the  more 
tender  grow  all  memories  of  the  first  Mrs. 
Catherwood." 

It  was  very  easy  after  that  for  her  to 
say,  making  a  move  at  last  on  the  board 
she  had  set  to  her  hking  : 

"  Well,  if  Mr.  Spencer  will  only  make 
Molly  half  as  happy  as  you  did  her 
mother " 

"  Why,  there's  nothing  in  that,  is 
there  ?  "  he  asked,  surprised. 

"There's  everything  in  it.  Admiral." 

"  Is  that  so?  Is  that  so?  Mrs.  Cather- 
wood seems  to  think  it'll  blow  over.  To 
be  sure,  Molly  came  off  one  night  and  took 
dinner  here  alone  with  me,  and  she  told 
me  a  long  rigmarole,  and  laughed  and 
teased  and  whispered  with  her  little  nose 
tucked  into  my  blouse,  but  I  didn't  pay 
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much   attention  to  it,  especially  after  I'd 
talked  it  over  with  Mrs.  Catherwood." 

"  It's  hard  to  give  up  our  babies,  isn't 
it?"  she  said,  gendy;  "but  Annie's  lit- 
tle girl  is  a  woman  now,  and  she  has 
chosen,  and  Joe  and  I  think  very  wisely. 
I've  known  him  since  he  was  a  cadet ; 
he  graduated  in  my  boy's  plebe  year." 

"  Fine  enough  young  fellow,  as  far  as 
I  know  ;  but,  good  Lord,  Mrs.  Kirk,  he's 
only  an  ensign." 

"Annie  fell  in  love  with  an  ensign  once." 

"  So  she  did  ;  so  she  did,"  he  laughed, 
softly  to  himself,  and  added,  naively  : 

"  But  what  Molly  can  find  in  young 
Spencer  to  want  to  spend  her  entire  Hfe 
with  him,  is  beyond  me  !  " 

It  was  her  turn  to  laugh,  saying: 

"  Don't  you  think  all  our  marriages  are 
more  or  less  of  a  mystery  to  our  rela- 
tions ?  " 

"  Um Yes,  I  dare  say,  and  to  our- 
selves, too,  sometimes,"  he  ruminated  ; 
then  he  recognized  his  inadvertence  with 
a  start,  and  asked,  quickly : 

"  You  were  saying ?  " 

"  That  you  have  no  real  objection  to 
him,  then." 

"  No,  no  ;  not  in  the  least — and  we 
must  have  Annie's  wee  bairn  happy — I  in- 
sist on  that,"  he  said,  with  all  the  vehe- 
mence of  cowardice. 

"Because,  of  course,  I  would  not  push 
anything  you  personally  opposed  for  the 
world,  and  I  warn  you,  Admiral,  I've  gone 
heart  and  soul  in  for  this  little  love-affair." 
She  arose  as  she  spoke,  and  held  out  her 
hand. 

The  Chief  Engineer  rewarded  Mrs. 
Kirk  with  a  glance  of  strenuous  gratitude, 
then  she  approached  and  carried  off  the 
reluctant  widow. 

"She'll  land  you  yet,  Chief,"  laughed 
the  Admiral,  when  they  had  the  cabin  to 
themselves.  Smiling  feebly  and  muttering 
something  about  "  signing  the  steam-log," 
the  old  Chief  slunk  sheepishly  away. 

Mr.  Spencer  had  been  relieved  at  eight 
bells,  had  laid  aside  the  belt  and  binoc- 
ular of  office,  and  had  assumed  an  imme- 
diate continuous  and  triumphant  guard 
over  the  small  person  in  gray. 

He  had  cornered  her,  so  that  no  liv- 
ing thing  bom  of  woman  could  approach 
her,  and  there  Mrs.  Kirk's  sweeping 
glance  found  and  brooded  over  them. 


They  were  past  the  laughing  ripple  and 
splash  of  love  running  over  its  first  sunny 
shallows,  and  were  among  the  sad,  sweet 
silences  of  deeper  pools,  farther  down 
nearer  the  sea  of  nature's  ends,  and  the 
gray  eyes  looked  into  the  brown  eyes 
smilelessly. 

"  Molly,"  demanded  Mrs.  Kirk,  ab- 
ruptly, an  hour  later,  as  they  walked  down 
the  wharf  to  the  hotel,  "  has  the  Admiral's 
wife  really  anyone  else  in  her  mind,  or  is 
it  a  man  of  straw?  " 

"I'm  afraid  so,"  was  the  luminous 
reply. 

"  Rich,  old,  wicked  and  hideous,"  as- 
serted Mrs.  Kirk,  fiercely. 

"  Handsome,  stupid,  young,  only  what's 
called  'rising,'  I  believe;  but  oh,  Mrs. 
Kirk !  he's  perfectly,  awfully,  disgust- 
ingly horrid." 

"  Some  sort  of  relation  of  hers,  per- 
chance." 

"  How  did  you  know?  "  in  amazement. 

Mrs.  Kirk  cleverly  turned  a  scornful 
snort  into  an  extremely  lady-like  cough. 

That  evening  she  noticed  that  Molly 
did  not  appear  at  dinner,  and  she  strolled 
past  the  Catherwood  table  on  her  way  out, 
and  stopped  to  inquire. 

"  Mary  overdid  it  this  afternoon,  as  she 
always  does  when  I'm  not  with  her,"  was 
the  sweet  response,  with  that  voice  and  air 
of  ultra-refinement  that  Mrs.  Kirk  found 
so  wearing.  The  Admiral  started  to  say 
something,  but  changed  his  mind,  and 
Mrs.  Kirk  passed  on. 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Kirk,  please,  please  stop  one 
minute — come  into  my  room — something 
awful's  happened.  I've  been  watching 
for  you,"  cried  a  forlorn  little  figure  in  a 
voluminous  wrapper,  darting  out  sudden- 
ly upon  her. 

Mrs.  Kirk  threw  out  an  arm  and  swept 
the  girl  back  into  her  room,  shut  and 
locked  the  door,  closed  the  transom  in  a  • 
flash,  then  extended  both  arms  toward 
Molly,  who  cast  herself  into  them  and 
broke  into  violent  sobs. 

"  Oh,  nothing's  quite  so  hopeless  as 
that,  dear  heart ;  nothing's  as  bad  as  that," 
cooed  Mrs.  Kirk  in  her  motherly  way, 
patting  Molly's  shoulder,  and  letting  her 
have  her  cry  out.      Finally  came  in  gasps: 

"She — she's  just  told  us — papa  and  me 
— that  she's  booked  us  for  Havre — she  and 
I — to  sail  next  Wednesday — and  the  fleet 
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doesn't  sail  till  Saturday  ;  and  that — that 
man  is  going,  too,  for  he  wrote  me  so 
months  ago.  And  papa  said — Oh,  Mrs. 
Kirk,  papa  said  :  '  D — damn  everything  ! ' 
and  that  did  seem  just — just  too  much," 
and  Molly  renewed  her  weeping. 

''  I  should  think  it  might,"  came  sooth- 
ingly from  Mrs.  Kirk. 

"  And  they'll  hide  letters  and  things — 
I'm  just  as  sure — and  ruin  both  our  lives 
forever  and  ever — Basil's  and  mine." 

"  So   that's   why   your  father   couldn't 
.  meet  my  eye  to-night,  poor  old  dear,"  was 
Mrs.  Kirk's  sole  comment. 

After  awhile,  she  said  : 

"  Go  and  bathe  your  face  now,  Molly, 
and  when  you  get  quite  quiet  again,  come 
and  sit  down  here  opposite  me;  I've  got 
something  to  say.  I  made  up  my  mind 
yesterday  to  interfere — although  it's  a  thing 
I'm  constitutionally  opposed  to,  as  you 
know — and  this  only  hurries  matters  some- 
what." 

When  the  poor  little  grief-distorted  face 
was  turned  to  her  once  more,  Mrs.  Kirk 
drew  a  long  breath,  and  leaning  forward, 
said  : 

"  Now  are  you  ready  for  something  tre- 
mendous?    Something  radical?  " 

"Anything  you "     A  sharp  rap  on 

the  door  made  them  both  start  guiltily,  and 
they  waited  in  silence  with  fingers  on  their 
lips,  until  an  impatient  swish  of  vanishing 
skirts  announced  a  danger  passed. 

"  Then  if  you  and  Mr.  Spencer  have  a 
grain  of  sense  and  will-power  between  you, 
you'll  get  married  at  once — here,  this  week, 
at  the  Post  Chapel,  and  then  you  and  I  can 
join  the  fleet  later  at  Key  West  when  they 
go  there  for  drills  ;   and  then  we " 

"  Mrs.  Kirk  ! "  cried  the  girl,  now  on  her 
feet,  staring  wildly,  "that's  just  what  Basil 
was  begging  me  to  do  this  afternoon  !  " 

"  Sensible  Basil  !  Oh,  I'll  put  you 
through — leave  them  all  to  me."  Mrs. 
Kirk  was  extremely  exhilarated. 

"  It  can't  be  done — it  simply  cannot  be 
done,"  protested  Molly,  walking  to  and  fro 
excitedly,  the  tide  of  difficulties  rising  mo- 
mentarily around  her  very  feet. 

"  You — youhaven't  anything  that  would 
do  for  a  quiet  morning  wedding,  have  you  ? 
Something  that  would  be  suitable,  with  a 
bunch  of  roses  and  just  the  right  hat  and 
gloves?"  The  younger  woman  hesitated, 
and  forthwith  fell  into  the  trap. 


"My  new  winter  suit  came  this  very 
morning  from  Baltimore.  It  might — I 
don't  know — "  Molly  began  to  laugh, 
recklessly. 

"It's  not  black?"  fairly  shrieked  the 
other  in  a  sudden  panic. 

"  No,  the  new  blue." 

"  Something  new. 
Something  blue," 

sang   Mrs.    Kirk,    breaking   off   suddenly 
with  "  Hat  too?     The  whole  business?  " 

"  The  whole  business." 

"  Let  me  see  it,"  ordered  Mrs.  Kirk,  ris- 
ing, and  after  that  of  course  the  rest  of  it 
was  a  mere  matter  of  time. 

A  half  hour  later,  just  as  Mrs.  Kirk  was 
leaving  the  room,  the  girl  flew  up  to  her 
and  then  stood  silent,  with  flushed,  down- 
cast face,  pretending  a  sudden  interest  in 
the  other's  belt-ribbon. 

"What  is  it,  Molly?  " 

Miss  Catherwood  reached  up  and  drew 
the  gray  head  down  to  her  and  whispered : 

"  You  mustn't — please,  don't  write  and 
let  Basil  think  I've — I've  jumped  at  it,  will 
you?  " 

Justly  indignant,  Mrs.  Kirk  replied  : 

"  What  sort  of  a  woman  do  you  take  me 
for?" 

"  Well,  I  was  just  going  back  to  the 
ship,"  remarked  Lieutenant-Commander 
Kirk,  savagely,  when  his  wife  finally  swept 
into  their  apartment  and  found  him,  watch 
in  hand,  obstinately  refusing  to  do  any- 
thing but  count  the  flying  moments. 

"  I've  been  waiting  exactly  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour;  and  considering  the  fact 
that  I've  been  on  duty  for  the  last  forty- 
eight  hours,  I  did  expect " 

"  Joe  Kirk,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself.  Don't  you  suppose  I'd  far  rather 
be  sitting  quietly  here,  worshipping  you, 
than  trying  to  untie  knots  in  other  peo- 
ple's lives,  and  sacrificing  every  inclination 
I  have?  "  she  exclaimed,  wrathfully. 

He  began  to  laugh  and  sat  watching 
her,  with  eyes  in  which  his  own  wrath  had 
suddenly  died  completely  away. 

"  Well,  Sue,  so  you're  at  it  again,"  was 
all  he  said  ;  and  although  she  struggled 
against  it,  she  soon  added  her  laugh  to  his. 
Then  she  went  to  him  with  the  old  caress 
she  knew  he  was  waiting  for. 

"  Listen  !  "  she  exclaimed,  standing  back 
before  his  chair,  and  she  poured  out  the 
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whole  plot  down  to  the  benediction.  Then 
she  braced  herself  for  the  verdict. 

He  began  solemnly,  his  eyes  on  the 
chandelier  : 

"  '  The  punishment  of  death  or  such 
other  punishment  as  a  court-martial  may 
adjudge,  may  be  inflicted  on  any  person 
in '  " 

"  Joe,  what  do  you  mean?  " 

He  mumbled  on  : 

" ' Who  makes  or  attempts  to  make, 


or  unites  with  any '  " 

"  Joseph  D.  Kirk,  if  you- 


-does  not  immediately  communi- 
cate his  knowledge  to  his  superior  or  com- 
manding officer,'  "  he  ended,  impressively. 
Then  when  he  was  tired  of  laughing  at 
her,  he  said  : 

'*  Why,  Sue,  its  mutiny,  that's  what  it  is  ! 
And  somebody  will  dangle  on  the  yard-arm 
for  it — you'll  see." 

"You  don't  suppose "  she  began, 

nervously. 

"  Oh,  go  on,  go  on  !  have  your  fun  out, 
amuse  yourself,  dear  ;  don't  mind  me," 
he  cried,  in  evident  enjoyment. 

Mrs.  Kirk  was  never  very  clear  in  her 
mind  about  the  next  three  days,  but  sev- 
eral facts  stood  clearly  out  from  the  gen- 
eral jumble.  Notably,  Mrs.  Clevering's 
marvellously  successful  trip  to  Baltimore 
in  Miss  Catherwood's  behalf,  where  the 
lengths  to  which  she  made  a  very  mod- 
est check  go,  were  almost  beyond  be- 
lief. While  Mrs.  Holster,  although  hys- 
terical from  excitement,  cut,  ripped,  sewed, 
and  pressed  till  Molly  fairly  cried  over  a 
blister  she  discovered  on  her  small,  fat 
thumb. 

"  People  have  such  an  aggravating  way 
of  disproving  one's  previous  estimate  of 
them  when  it  comes  to  emergencies,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Kirk  to  her  husband,  who 
found  the  whole  situation  singularly  stim- 
ulating. 

Mrs.  Kirk,  among  other  things,  had  had 
a  short  talk  with  Mrs.  Catherwood,  then 
a  long  talk  with  the  Admiral,  who  then 
had  a  very  brief  one  with  his  wife,  the  re- 
sult being  that  he  retreated  to  the  flag-ship, 
and  did  not  come  ashore  till  the  day  of 
the  wedding,  while  Mrs.  Catherwood  had 
her  meals  served  in  her  room  and  refused 
to  see  anyone. 

The  four  other  women  in  the  "  Navy 
comer "  met   and   conspired  together  in 


Mrs.  Kirk's  historic  rooms,  where  Mr. 
Spencer  was  wont  to  vent  publicly  upon 
her  thin,  cold  knuckles,  in  a  manner  hith- 
erto quite  foreign  to  him,  some  of  his  pent- 
up  gratitude. 

"  You  angel  !"  again  fell  from  his  lips. 

"  Ah,  if  1  could  only  convince  Joe  of 
that,"  she  sighed  ;  thereupon  Molly  ap- 
pealed to  the  others,  and  pouted  and  scold- 
ed with  the  prettiest  pretense  of  jealous 
rage,  her  eyes  and  cheeks  and  voice  one 
quiver  and  blaze  of  happiness. 

Mrs.  Catherwood  did  the  right  thing  in 
the  end,  as  Mrs.  Kirk  felt  almost  sure  she 
would,  and  none  but  the  few  initiated  ever 
fancied  what  was  hidden  beneath  that 
gracious  smile  and  motherly  solicitude. 

The  radiant,  insistent  presence  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  sister  "in  a  costume,"  as  Mrs. 
Holster  said,  "that  simply  placed  the  whole 
affair,"  helped  them  all  to  that  conven- 
tional pose,  which  Mrs.  Kirk  yearned  for 
with  an  inconsistency  that  even  she  found 
incorrigible. 

There  was  the  usual  crush  and  perfumed 
rustle  in  the  little  old  church  inside  the 
fort  ;  the  organ  throbbing  through  the  vi- 
brating silence  ;  the  lane  of  softened  light 
from  the  open  door  ;  the  women  with  that 
air  of  festivity  that  they  always  manage  to 
achieve  on  even  the  most  limited  notice  ; 
the  officers  from  the  fleet  and  garrison  in 
their  several  uniforms  ;  flowers  here  and 
there  in  high  light  ;  then  silence — and  the 
chaplain  of  the  flag-ship  began  to  read 
the  service  in  a  voice  that  sent  a  quiver  of 
relief  through  Mrs.  Kirk's  over-wrought 
nerves.  She  stared  at  the  Admiral's  epau- 
lets, and  above  them  at  his  silvery  head 
before  the  altar,  with  tired  eyes  that  would 
fill  with  tears  in  memory  of  old  days,  when 
aU  their  heads  were  young  ;  and  then  she 
felt  about  blindly,  until  her  hand  found 
rest  in  Joe's  strong  quiet  grasp  of  perfect 
understanding. 

"I'm  after  tellin'  yer  !  "  whispered  Mo- 
riarty,  with  a  poke  at  the  fireman,  as  he 
sent  the  steam-launch  flying  on  its  way  to 
the  flag-ship,  where  the  Admiral  gave  the 
wedding-breakfast. 

And  while  the  launch  waited,  floating 
idly,  Moriarty  went  back  to  it,  more  at  his 
ease. 

"  Cushla  machree  !  "  he  cried,  with  a 
kiss  to  the  ship. 

"  Colleen  bawn  !  "  returned  the  fireman, 
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not  to  be  left  behind  at  weddings,  if  only 
hailing  from  the  Bowery. 

"Agus  asthore  !  "  snapped  Moriarty, 
firing  up. 

''  Alannah  !  " 

"  Musha !  " 

"  Mavourneen  !  " 

"  Manim  asthee  hu,  asthore  galh  ma- 
chree  !  "  hissed  Moriarty  wildly,  and  the 
fireman  gave  it  up. 

Later,  after  the  young  couple  had  slipped 
away  to  Virginia  Beach — so  they  said,  one 
never  knows — the  Admiral  found  a  chance 
to  say  hurriedly  to  Mrs.  Kirk,  to  her  great 
bewilderment  of  mind  : 

"Don't  blame  me  altogether,  it  was  a 
sort  of  bargain,  to  make  things  go  off 
smoothly  for  little  Molly — please  don't 
blame  me  altogether,  and  the  boy's  out 
there — and — and — you  understand."  But 
she  didn't  in  the  least  till  later. 

She  was  in  the  depths  of  a  natural  reac- 
tion toward  evening,  when  one  of  the  Jap- 
anese ward-room  boys  from  the  flag-ship 
brought  her  a  note  from  her  husband. 

"  Poor  old  Sue,  more  trunks,  more  sti- 
fling cars,  more  rolling  ships  !  We're  on 
the  road  again,  dear.  I  knew  I'd  hang  for 
that  mutiny,  sooner  or  later.  Orders  have 
just  come  detaching  me,  and  sending  me 
to  the  command  of  that  cherished  old 
navy  tub,  the  Monocacy,  popularly  known 
as  the  Jinrikisha,  which  is  at  present  in 
sweet,  savory  Chemulpo.  Never  mind, 
old  girl,  the  joy  of  saying  *  I  told  you  so,' 
tides  over  everything  for  me,  and  you're 
to  go  along,  of  course.  I'll  draw  three 
months'  advance  —  so  cheer  up,  your 
blessed  boy  is  out  there  ;  we'll  see  him  in 


Kobe,  if  all  goes  well — and  then  I'll  com- 
mand my  first  ship  at  last  !  " 

"  Joe,  Joe,  what  have  I  done  ?  "  wailed 
Mrs.  Kirk,  tears  running  down  her  face. 
*'  This  is  her  work — the — the  fiend  !  She 
bullied  the  Admiral  into  it — that's  what 
he  meant."  Then  suddenly  she  began  to 
laugh.  She  dried  her  eyes,  and  just  as  she 
was,  letter  in  hand,  she  knocked  at  Mrs. 
Catherwood's  door,  and  burst  into  the 
room  with  nicely  calculated  impulse,  and 
quite  without  her  accustomed  ceremony. 

"Oh,  do  forgive  my  running  in  on  you 
in  this  way,  but  I  have  a  piece  of  good 
news  that  really  wouldn't  keep  a  second. 
Joe  has  just  got  orders  to  the  China  Sta- 
tion !  Just  what  we've  been  plotting,  and 
planning,  and  wire-pulling,  and  hoping, 
and  longing  for  for  two  mortal  years.  My 
boy  is  out  there ;  may  be  you  didn't  know  ? 
We  have  friends  all  over  Asia  ;  we  were 
there  ten  years  ago,  and  then  Joe'll  have 
his  first  command,  and  he's  perfectly  de- 
hghted,  and  we'll  go  out  together  over- 
land and  by  mail  steamer,  and — it  makes 
me  feel  young  again,  just  to  think  of  it ; " 
she  stopped,  fairly  out  of  breath. 

''How  very  nice,"  was  all  Mrs.  Cath- 
erwood  said,  but  her  thin,  delicate  face, 
had  turned  white,  and  her  eyes  were  mere 
malignant  shts  as  she  faced  her  enemy. 

"  Now,  I  must  go  and  tell  the  others, 
and  v/rite  a  good-by  to  the  dear  Admiral, 
and  another  to  Molly  Spencer  —  how 
smoothly  that  runsj  doesn't  it?"  Mrs. 
Kirk  went  on  almost  girlishly  ;  chuckling 
softly  to  herself,  as  she  strode  down  the 
hall: 

"  I  do  wish  Joe  could  have  seen  that  !  " 
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What  his  frowning  gray  eyes  saw  was  not  the  oaken  woodwork  of  the  office. — Page  315. 


THE   CONSCIENCE   OF   A    BUSINESS    MAN 


By   Octave  Thanet 


Illustrated    by     A.    B.    Frost 


A  SMALL  cyclone  was  blowing  at  the 
eight  -  inch  mill  of  the  Edgewater 
Steel  Works.  Sam  Swift,  the  roller, 
commonly  a  mild  and  taciturn  man,  had 
been  exasperated  to  the  swearing  point 
(which,  in  truth,  is  easy  to  reach  in  a  rolling- 
mill  !)  by  the  persistent  and  heart-breaking 
stupidity  of  his  finisher.  The  last  offence 
was  forgetting  to  grease  the  hole,  causing 
the  oval  iron  to  stick,  so  that  when  the  roller 
impatiently  clapped  his  tongs  to  it,  it  was 
beyond  a  giant's  muscles,  and  Swift  had 
pulled  it  out  of  the  guides,  cursing.  •'  Yes- 
terday you  tangled  up  the  ovals,  and  to- 
day you  forget  the  grease,"  he  raged. 
"  You're  the  worst  man  to  poke  in  iron  I 
ever  did  see  !  Blank  !  blank  !  !  blank  1  !  :  " 
— the  finisher  taking  it  all  with  exem])lary 
patience,  and    Swift,    amid    his    swelling- 


fury,  not  losing  a  second,  but  rapidly  and 
effectively  pushing  a  new  oval  into  the 
guides. 

Finally  the  finisher  opened  his  lips,  but 
not  to  defend  himself.  He  said,  meekly, 
"Say,  Sam,  there's  the  kid  and  Mr.  Ja- 
mieson  and  the  old  man  coming  our  way, 
right  behind  you." 

Sam  remarked  that  he  didn't  care  if  the 
devil  were  coming ;  but  it  was  one  thing  to 
swear  at  his  finisher  himself,  quite  another 
to  expose  him  to  censure  from  the  higher 
powers,  and  he  subsided  into  a  resentful 
silence. 

Young  Randall,  the  secretary,  came 
first,  a  pleasant,  cool  figure,  that  steaming 
August  day,  in  white  duck,  with  a  pink 
rose  in  his  buttonhole.  Next,  Mr.  Man- 
ning Jamieson,  the  treasurer,  middle-aged, 
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meagre,  rather  near-sighted,  never  knoAv- 
ing  any  of  the   men  ;   and   last,  was  the 
president,  "the   old   man."      Rivers  was 
his  name — Jabez  Wentworth  Rivers.    He 
always  signed  it   J.  W.  Rivers.      He  was 
of  middle  stature  and  full  habit,  and  when 
moved  to  anger  (which  was  oftener  than 
was  good   for  his   soul)  he   would  grow 
very  red  in  the  face.     Randall,  who  had 
inherited  his  father's  stock,  and  was  but 
recendy  graduated  from    Harvard,    con- 
sidered his  senior  to  be  lacking  in  dignity. 
Secretly,  also,  he  had  feared  that  Rivers 's 
business  talents  had  been  overrated.     He 


was  too  cautious  ;  he  did  not  perceive 
business  possibilities  quickly.  Randall 
said  as  much  to  Jamieson  once  ;  that  was 
m  the  spring,  and  Jamieson  had  answered, 
grimly,  "This  is  no  year  for  branching 
out  ;  the  old  man  is  right."  To-day. 
Randall  thought  Jamieson  was  telling  the 
truth.  His  eye  wandered  to  the  dinner- 
buckets  that  were  coming  into  the  mill. 

"If  we  shut  down  what  will  they  ha\e 
to  put  in  them?  "  he  questioned,  and  his 
face  darkeneil.  He  did  not  notice  Swift 
smiling  and  nodding. 

The  roller's  face  fell.      "  Can't  be  he's 
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mad  at  me  for  anything,"  he  thought. 
"  Oh,  I  guess  he's  jest  busy  thinking." 
He  hked  the  secretary — all  the  men  hked 
him,  he  was  so  sunny  and  good-natured, 
and  remembered  their  given  names. 

The  old  man  rolled  in,  looking  much 
as  usual,  finding  time  to  stop  and  mut- 
ter over  some  ovals  a  fraction  too  small. 
Nobody  else  would  have   noticed  them  ; 


"  Yes,  sir  ;  orders  give  out — folks  won't 
specify.  Waiting  till  after  election,  they 
say." 

"Who  told  you?" 

"  Nev'  mind  ;  I  ain't  giving  it  away. 
Say,  did  vou  mind  how  glum  the  kid 
was?  " 

''What  if  he  was?" 

"  That's   what.     He   thinks   it   an  all- 


■^, 
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they  were  accepted  by  an  amiable  inspec- 
tor, without  kicking,  the  next  week.  He 
nodded  at  Swift  in  passing.  But  the  roller 
looked  after  him  and  shook  his  head. 
The  old  man  was  aging,  or  else  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong  ;  he  didn't  have 
that  drawn  twitch  about  his  mouth  last 
week.  At  noon  the  heater  of  the  twelve- 
inch  mill  sauntered  up  to  Swift.  He  was 
a  man  who  picked  up  all  the  shop  gossip. 
"  Hear  they're  going  to  shet  down,  Mon- 
dav,"  he  remarked. 

'"  H !  "  .said  the  roller. 


fired  shame,  and  so  'tis.  Say,  I  got  five 
children,  oldest  ain't  'leven.  Mill  I  was 
working  in  last  shet  down  and  didn't  run 
for  two  months.    Save  anything  ?    How'n 

h kin  I  save  anything,  me  in  that  fix  ? 

I  tell  you,  Sammy,  it's  all  wrong,  jest  like 
the  kid  says — I  heard  him  talking  to  some 
girls  he  was  taking  over  the  works — our 
hull  industrial  system  is  wrong,  says  he. 
You  bet  your  life  it  is,  too  !  Look  at  old 
Rivers,  s'posing  they  do  shet  down, 
'twon't  faze  him.  He'll  be  making  a  little 
less  monev,  that's  all  ;   but  vou'n'  me  will 
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be  skinning  round  for  credit  at  the  grocer 
and  figurin'  how  often  a  week  we  dast 
have  meat  !  " 

"  I  guess  it  won't  be  precisely  a  picnic 
to  Jabez  Rivers,"  said  the  roller,  mildly,  as 
became  a  conservative  and  "  better  fixed" 
man.  The  roller  had  saved  money  ; 
neither  was  he  so  rich  in  the  poor  man's 
joys  as  the  other. 

"  Lemme  tell  you  something.  What  do 
you  think  of  a  man  who's  going  to  spend 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  buying  a 
house  while  men  are  begging  for  work  to 
keep  their  famiUes?  That's  what  he's  go- 
ing to  do,  and  shet  down  his  shops.  Do 
you  call  that  fair  deahn'?  " 

"  He's  go^  a  house ;  what  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  I  know  he  has — a  fine  one ;  that 
makes  it  worse.  'Tain't  as  if  he  was  hav- 
ing to  pay  rent.  No,  sir;  I  know  all 
about  it." 

"  Maybe  'twould  ease  you  a  mite  to  spit 
it  all  out,  then.  What's  the  old  man  want- 
ing a  fifty  -  thousand  -  dollar  house  for? 
He  ain't  one  of  them  all-for-show  folks. 
Never  was." 

The  heater  extracted  a  light-brown  and 
slightly  crumpled  cigar  from  a  pocket, 
lighted  it,  and  puffed  a  second  under  the 
critical  gaze  of  the  roller. 

"  Segars  I  "  commented  the  roller.  "  I 
smoke  a  pipe,  but  he  with  five  children 
and  his  wife  not  rugged,  he  must  have  his 
^c"gar.  Hm  '  "  But  this  was  in  silence, 
and  the  heater  continued,  "  Why,  'twas 
like  this  :  The  old  man  come  round  to  the 
twelve-inch  with  Jamieson  and  they  were 
talkin',  and  I  heard  him  say,  'Yes,  I  got 
the  cash  together,  fur  ' — I  don't  mind  the 
name — '  is  after  the  place,  too ;  but  spot 
cash  will  be  the  temptation  nobody  can 
resist  these  days.  I  can  tell  you  it  was 
rather  a  job  getting  it  myself,  and  I  guess 
I  sacrificed  some  things ;  but  I  tell  you  ' 
— and  when  he  got  there  the  old  man 
spoke  kinder  queer,  dretful  earnest  I  call 
it,  and,  says  he,  *  Jamieson,  my  mind's 
ben  sot  on  gittin'  that  house  ever  sence  I 
was  a  little  shaver,  worrying  'cause  my 
mother  was  setting  up  nights  to  knit  me 
mittens.  First,  I  was  going  to  buy  it  for 
my  mother,  then  for  my  wife,  and  now, 
I  guess  it'll  end  in  being  for  my  daughter. 
That  house  used  to  be  my  grandfather's, 
and  I  guess  there  ain't  a  living  being 
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knows  what  I  felt  about  gitting  it  back 
agin  ,  but  when  I  could  buy  it,  I  hadn't 
the  money,  and  when  I  got  the  money 
the  folks  that  had  the  house  wouldn't  sell 
it;  but  my  chance  is  come,'  says  he. 
Then  Jamieson,  he  mumbled  something — 
he's  kinder  bloodless  feller,  Jamieson,  you 
know — and  they  went  away:  But  I  know 
he's  kep'  at  it.  That's  why  we  can't  run 
the  shops." 

"  If  they  shet  down  the  shops,"  said 
Swift,  dryly,  disdaining  to  show  any  im- 
pression made  on  him  by  the  other's  nar- 
rative, **  if  they  shet  down  the  shops  it 
will  be  because  they  can't  run  them  on  a 
profit.  Nobody's  going  to  run  shops  at  a 
loss.    >^// wouldn't  in  the  old  man's  place." 

"  I  wouldn't  make  my  profit  out  of  flesh 
and  blood,  I  know  that  much,"  said  the 
heater,  doggedly ;  "  but  I  know  the  Rivers 
tribe,  root  and  branch.  They're  hard, 
driving  men.  I  come  from  Jabez  Rivers's 
town,  and  my  father's  seen  him  when 
he  needed  shoes  on  his  feet,  too.  He 
needn't  talk  so  big.  His  father  was  none 
too  fine  a  man— got  drunk  and  squan- 
dered his  money,  and  his  ma  took  in  sew- 
ing. He'd  ought  to  know  how  it  feels 
to  have  your  stomach  pinched  '  he's  had 
many  a  hungry  day,  I  guess,  himself. 
But  his  grandfather,  the  old  judge,  he  was 
a  cruel  old  tyrant ;  and  the  old  man's  a 
chip  of  the  same  block  ;  and  he  forgets 
how  he  was  poor  himself,  and  takes  it  out 
of  the  poor  man.  You'd  think  he'd 
sorter  want  to  help  a  man  come  from  his 
own  town " 

"  He  did  give  you  a  job,"  said  Swift. 

**A  job!  Ain't  I  give  him  good 
work?  " 

"  \Vell,  you're  all  right  when  you're 
steady  ;  but  last  week  when  the  old  man 
come  round  I  looked  to  see  you  git  a 
walking  ticket " 

"  I  was  doing  my  work  if  I  was  a  bit 
in  liquor  !  " 

''  A  bit  is  it  ?  a  good  bit.  I  seen  him 
squinting  his  eyes  at  you,  and  I  could  not 
make  out  why  he  turned  the  other  way 
and  never  took  no  notice.  I  can,  now. 
It's  lucky  for  you  you  come  from  the 
same  town." 

The  townsman  sneered,  but  made  no 
reply,  while  Swift  drank  the  last  swallows 
of  his  coffee,  and  said  that  his  wife  cer- 
tainly did  make  good  coffee. 
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''  I  don't  expect  7ny  wife'll  have  a 
chance  next  week  to  make  any  coffee, 
good  or  bad,"  was  the  heater's  dismal 
comment;  "  but  you  bet  the  Rivers  won't 
stint  in  their  coffee  !  I  swear  I  don't 
think  it  fair  dealing — one  man's  to  git  all 
the  good  things  of  living  and  another, 
jest's  good,  to  go  sweating  out  his  days 
and  glad  for  a  drop  of  whiskey  to  forget 
his  misery  !  ' ' 

*'  If  it  comes  to  that,  where's  the  fair- 
ness of  the  Lord's  making  one  man  smart 
and  another  a  poor,  shiftless  fool,  don't 
•  know  enough  to  keep  a  job  when  he  gits 
it  ?" 

"  There  ain't  so  much  difference  in 
men's  intellecks,  if  you  come  to  that  ! 
It  is  the  way  they're  treated.  It's  this 
present  iniquitous  industrial  servitude 
which  pulls  the  laboring  man  down  and 
keeps  him  down  !  " 

"  There  ain't  sech  an  awful  difference 
in  rich  folks'  happiness  and  poor  folks'," 
began  Swift,  but  the  heater  cut  in,  excited- 
ly, "  There's  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 
Look  at  me,  lost  a  child  with  diphtheria, 
and  drinking  ever  since,  'cause  I  can't 
bear  the  sorrer,  and  look  at  him " 

"  Yes,  look  at  him  !  His  son  Tom, 
oldest  son,  died  four  years  ago,  this  last 
winter " 

"  And  the  best  thing  he  ever  did  do," 
interrupted  the  heater,  with  a  sneer,  "  call 
that  a  trial?  " 

"  Don't  you  call  it  the  wust  kind  of 
trial  that  your  son's  death  should  be  the 
best  thing  could  happen  to  him  and  to 
you?  Well,  I  do.  And  then  his  wife's 
been  dead  a  good  while  ;  and  he  lost  Ja- 
bez  last  summer,   a  little  more'n  a  year 

ago.    Jabez "  the  roller  hesitated  for  a 

second,  adding,  in  a  careful  voice,  a  httle 
dry  and  higher,  "  Jabez,  he  was  learning 
the  business,  he  worked  with  me,  my  fin- 
isher. He  was  a  mighty  nice  boy.  That's 
what  I  called  him — J  abez.  And  he  called 
me  Sam.  I've"  —  his  voice  caught  on 
something  in  his  throat  and  staggered  a 
httle — "  I've  swore  at  him  many  a  time  ! 
We  were  good  friends,  we  were  ;  and  he 
knew  how  to  take  things,  and  we'd  have 
our  dinners  together.  My  wife  always 
sends  me  in  liot  dinners,  and  Jabez  he  liked 
them  lots  better  than  the  girly  things 
they'd  be  ])utting  into  his  i)ail.  Jabez  had 
more  pluck  than  a  game  rooster.     I  never 


saw  a  man  stand  up  to  it,  after  he'd  been 
burned,  better'n  him  !  And  smart — he 
was  the  smartest  boy  ever  in  these  works 
or  anywhere  else,  and  just  as  pleasant- 
tempered  and  high -principled,  and  the  old 
man  set  his  eyes  by  him.  They'd  ride 
home  every  evening,  in  the  buggy,  Jabez 
slouching  his  back  over,  for  all  the  world 
like  the  old  man.  He  didn't  look  much 
like  him,  though.  I  guess  he  was  the 
handsomest  feller  ever  seen  in  this  town  ; 
and  when  he  wasn't  working  you'd  ought 
to  seen  his  clothes.  I  went  to  the  theatre 
with  him,  once.  He  was  better  dressed 
than  the  man  on  the  stage  that  was  play- 
ing he  was  an  earl,  or  some  sech  foolish- 
ness. The  kid  is  nice  looking  ;  but  he 
ain't  in  it  with  Jabez.  Don't  you  call  it 
terrible  to  lose  a  son  like  that  ?  " 

The  heater  admitted  that  it  was  hard, 
but  a  good  deal  depended  on  how  much  a 
man  felt — the  Riverses  were  always  hard 
as  nuts. 

*'  Maybe  the  old  man  is  and  maybe  he 
ain't,"  said  Swift.  **  I  know  one  thing, 
he'll  never  cease  mourning  for  Jabez,  'til 
his  own  time  comes.  He's  showed  me — 
I  went  up  to  his  house  once,  he  asked  me, 
'bout  some  business — he  showed  me  Ja- 
bez's  certificate  that  he  got  to  college,  all 
writ  in  Latin ;  and  he  told  me  some  about 
the  boy,  what  a  good  boy  he  was.  '  You 
needn't  tell  me  nothing  'bout  that,'  says 
I,  '  ain't  he  worked  with  me  ! '  I  guess  I 
sorter  broke  down  then,  I  was  feeling  aw- 
ful bad  myself.  The  old  man  and  me 
always  seemed  to  understand  each  other 
after  that,  somehow.  He'd  come  here  and 
stand  'round  where  Jabez  used  to  work, 
never  saying  a  word.  I'd  know  he  was 
thinking  how  Jabez  used  to  look,  laughing 
and  hustling  about  ;  and  I'd  want  so  to 
say  a  word  and  know  I  couldn't,  and  feel 
so — so  dam  I'd  have  to  go  off  and  swear 
about  it  to  Knute  and  Johnny,  who  knew 
Jabez,  too." 

The  heater  thought  maybe  the  old  man 
felt  bad ;  he'd  never  seen  any  sign  of  feel- 
ing about  any  of  the  Riverses  ;  "  maybe 
Sam  knew  the  old  man  better " 

"  Lots  better,"  returned  Sam,  calmly  ; 
"  I  ought  to,  seeing  I've  worked  with  him 
going  on  nine  years.  The  old  man  has 
got  lots  of  good  things  'bout  him.  He 
always  keeps  his  word  ;  and  he  fights 
fair."     Sam  laughed.      ''That  makes  me 
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think  of  the  time  we  struck  on  him,  when 
1  w^as  first  working  with  him.  I  was  one 
of  a  deputation  foohsh  enough  to  try  to 
scare  the  old  man  ;  and  by — he  put  us 
out  of  the  window  while  we  were  plung- 
ing 'round  with  our  pops.  I  had  to  laugh, 
he  did  it  so  slick.  '  I'll  report  you  to  the 
lodge,'  says  he ;  '  you're  clean  against 
your  own  rules  and  regulations ; '  and  I 
told  the  boys  we  were.  So  we  were,  too  ; 
the  old  man  was  sound.  We  had  a  talk, 
next  day,  and  fixed  things  up  pretty  much 
his  way.  I  didn't  suppose  he'd  noticed 
me  ;  but,  about  a  week  after,  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  job  at  night  rolling  and  he 
gave  it  to  me,  and  in  a  month  he  gave  me 
the  mill.  '  I  notice  you  have  a  little 
horse  sense,  Swift,'  says  he  ;  '  keep  it  !  ' 
Well,  I've  tried  to.  I've  seen  considera- 
ble, off  and  on,  of  the  old  man,  and  I  can 
tell  you  now  he's  all  right ;  if  there's  a 
show  to  keep  the  shops  running,  they'll 
run  !  " 

"  God  knows  I  hope  so,"  said  the  heat- 
er, with  a  sigh  ;  "it's  terrible  times  to  lose 
a  job.  All  the  same,  he'll  shet  down 
ruther'n  lose  money,  you  say " 

"  What's  that  ?  "  another  man  asked, 
catching  the  sentence  as  he  passed  ; 
"  you  ain't  heard  the  shops  was  to  shet 
down?  " 

*'  He  ain't  heard  nothing,  really,"  Sam 
struck  in,  curtly  ;  "  he's  chinning  to  amuse 
himself  by  scaring  us." 

"  My  wife's  sick,  and  we've  got  a  new 
baby,  and  the  doctor  prescribes  terrible 
expensive  things,"  said  the  man,  "  and 
we're  kinder  behind  anyhow.  I  don't 
know  what  we  will  do  if  the  shops  shet 
down." 

A  third  man  came  up,  wearing  an  anx- 
ious face,  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth  ;  Sam  was 
glad  to  hear  the  whistle. 

For  half  an  hour  the  officers  of  the 
Edgewater  Steel  Works  had  been  talking. 
Jamieson  had  explained  the  business  situ- 
ation. Randall  had  questioned  and  added 
dismal  facts  concerning  orders.  But  the 
old  man  had  said  httle.  LoUing  ungraceful- 
ly in  his  chair,  hehadhstened  and  attend- 
ed to  his  nails  with  a  pen-knife,  while  Ran- 
dall shuddered.  The  president  stood  little 
on  niceties  of  manner,  where  he  felt  him- 
self at  home  ;  and  much  more  than  by  his 
own  fireside  (which  his  daughter  and  only 
living  child  ruled)  did  he  feel  himself  at 


home  in  his  office.  Now  and  then,  he 
would  throw  a  cross-grained  sentence  at 
Randall ;  but,  really,  he  was  snubbing  the 
secretary  by  sheer  force  of  habit ;  he  hard- 
ly remembered  his  own  words.  What  his 
frowning  gray  eyes  saw  was  not  the  hand- 
some oaken  woodwork  or  the  velvet  car- 
pet of  the  office,  but  a  stately,  prim,  white 
mansion,  with  gambrell  roof  and  porches, 
and  tall  white  Corinthian  columns  shining 
through  the  elms.  He  sniffed  the  pungent 
fragrance  of  the  honeysuckle  ;  he  could 
feel  the  cool  tingle  of  the  moist,  plastic 
earth  against  a  boy's  bare  feet.  Suddenly, 
his  heart  stirred  with  the  memory  of  his 
mother's  voice.  When  he  was  only  twelve, 
his  mother  had  shown  him  the  house  one 
day  (but  he  always  had  known  it),  and 
told  him  how  the  great  house  had  been  his 
grandfather's,  when  his  father  was  a  boy. 
"  It  will  be  ours  again,  some  time,"  he 
cried,  "you  see,  /'//  get  it  for  you  !  " 

And,  even  while  they  talked,  his  father 
had  drifted  down  the  street,  a  little  crowd 
of  jeering  boys  at  his  heels  ;  and  Jabez 
had  flown  at  them  like  a  wild  cat.  He 
taunted  them  as  he  struck,  "  You're  noth- 
ing but  common  boys,  my  grandfather  was 
a  judge ;  he  sent  your  grandfathers  to  jail  ! 
We  used  to  own  that  house  !  I  can  lick 
any  one  of  you  !  "  Whereupon,  naturally, 
the  boys  thumped  him,  and  he  was  rescued 
by  his  mother,  bruised  and  bloodied  and 
(far  dolefuller  mischance)  muddied  and 
torn.  "  I  don't  know  how  I  can  ever 
mend  your  pants,"  sighed  the  poor  woman. 
It  didn't  console  her  that  he  should  repeat 
anew  that  he  would  buy  the  Judge's  house 
for  her.  When  he  went  to  bed,  that  night, 
he  cried.  Then,  he  resolved  to  buy  the 
house.  He  had  two  things  he  w^anted  to 
do,  wanted  as  bad  as  a  man  could  w^ant 
things,  he  guessed,  to  buy  that  house  and  to 
see  Jabez  an  officer  of  the  Edgewater.  The 
desolate  father  looked  at  Randall  across 
the  table.  "  There's  where  he'd  have  sat," 
he  thought ;  "he  knew  more  in  a  day  than 
that  young  cus  in  a  year.  Yet  the  boy's 
got  stuff  in  him,  too.  Don't  you  be  a  dog 
in  the  manger,  Jabez  Rivers  !  The  old 
judge  would  be  ashamed  of  you.     How 

he'd  have  taken  to  Jabez "   He  shifted 

his  position  abruptly  ;  his  face  with  its 
clean  shaven,  heavy  jaws  and  beetling  eye- 
brows looked  almost  savage  to  Randall  at 
that  instant.     But  Randall  was  too  des- 
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perately  in  earnest,  in  the  plea  that  he  was 
making,  to  fear  the  face  of  man.  His 
words  flowed  Hke  lava.  "It  is  an  atro- 
cious bargain  !  we  get  wealth  and  soft  Hv- 
ing  and  adulation  and  praise  in  the  news- 
papers if  we  are  half  way  decent,  and  they 
get — ^the  right  to  work  !  Is  that  a  fair  bar- 
gain? But  they  don't  get  even  that ;  when 
we're  making  money,  if  they  kick  we  are 
ready  to  call  them  all  sorts  of  names,  but 
when  the  pinch  comes,  we  cast  them  aside, 
turn  them  off,  won't  even  give  them  the 
poor  right  to  work  !  I  call  the  civiliza- 
tion that,  when  the  land  is  groaning  with 
plenty,  refuses  the  man  who  only  asks 
for  work,  I  call  it  a  failure  and  a  dis- 
grace !  " 

"  Huh  !  "  said  Rivers.  The  sound  par- 
took of  the  nature  both  of  a  snort  and  a 
grunt. 

"  We  pay  the  highest  market  wages,  you 
say ;  but  I  say  we  owe  them  something 
more  than  the  bare  money  we  pay  them. 
They  are  human  beings,  not  machines,  and 
we  owe  it  to  them  to  treat  them  like  hu- 
man beings,  and  not  take  our  profits  out 
of  their  skins." 

"  We  are  more  likely,  if  we  keep  on,  to 
be  paying  them  wages  out  of  ours,"  said 
Jamieson,  "  the  question  isn't  whether  the 
present  industrial  system  is  wrong — though 
I  observe  that  Rivers  and  I  hadn't  a  penny 
or  a  right  more  than  any  workingman  has, 
and  we  have  managed  under  the  present 
iniquity,  to  get  along  in  the  world,  but  that 
isn't  the  question  ;  it  is  simply  whether  we 
can  afford  to  run  the  Edgewater  at  a  loss 
for  three  months." 

"  Couldn't  we  try?  And  "—he  flushed 
up  to  his  eyes  but  went  on,  sturdily — "  I 
have  a  few  thousands,  and  perhaps  my 
mother  and  sister " 

''  Huh  !  "  said  Rivers,  "  don't  risk 
women's  money  !  " 

"  We  haven't  the  right  to  risk  the  stock- 
holders' money,"  said  Jamieson,  "  especi- 
ally when  the  chances  are  we  shall  lose  it. 
Now,  I  don't  enjoy  shutting  down  the 
shops  any  more  than  you  do;  but  I'm  in 
the  steel  business  to  make  money  ;  when 
we  stand  to  lose  money  I  think  we'd  bet- 
ter (juit." 

"  But — my  own  money " 

*'  It's  only  a  few  thousands,  and  it  isn't 
a  few  thousands  will  run  this  concern  be- 
tween now  and  November.     The  banks 


shut  tight  as  an  oyster,  and  gilt  edge  pa- 
per no  use  on  earth  !  " 

"  That's  right,"  said  Rivers.  He  also 
added, ''  Huh  !  " 

''Then,  you  will  shut  down?"  said 
Randall,  turning  his  pale,  fair  face,  and 
flashing,  excited  blue  eyes  on  the  president. 
In  spite  of  Harvard  indifference,  he  was 
trembling  with  emotion  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

There  was  an  instant's  pause ;  even 
Jamieson  made  a  grimace. 

"  I  guess  we  better  keep  on,"  said  the 
old  man. 

"  How?  "  said  Jamieson. 
"  Well,  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  risk 
the  money  of  the  concern  ;  nor  to  pay 
fancy  interest  to  borrow.  Besides,  as  you 
say,  the  banks  are  all  sitting  down  on  their 
funds.  But  I  have  some  money  of  my  own, 
forty  or  fifty  thousand.  I'll  let  you  have 
that,  taking  the  risks  and  the  profits — if 
there  are  any,  myself.  And  we'll  keep 
running  until  election,  anyhow.  How's 
that?  " 

Randall  caught  his  breath,  his  hand, 
which  was  impulsively  outstretched  to 
Rivers,  dropped  as  he  met  the  old  man's 
keen  and  chilly  glance.  He  sat  silent  and 
felt  dizzy. 

"  But,"  faltered  Jamieson,  "  I  under- 
stood you  meant — there  was  another  pur- 
pose  " 

"  I've  changed  my  mind,"  the  old  man 
interrupted,  sharply;  "I'll  be  obliged  if 
you'll  leave  that  out." 

"  Why,  certainly,"  agreed  Jamieson, 
nervously.  He  hesitated  ;  he  confessed 
to  Randall,  later,  that  he  was  of  a  mind 
to  shake  hands  with  the  old  man  himself ; 
but  did  not  judge  his  aspect  propitious, 
therefore  he  compromised  with  his  feel- 
ings by  drawing  a  cigar  from  his  case  and 
offering  it,  remarking :  "Yes,  Mr.  Rivers, 
that  will  be  a  very  nice  way  out,  and  we 
are  very  much  obliged  ;  and  I'm  sure  the 
men  will  be  relieved.  Well,  I  am  relieved 
myself ;  its  infernally  unpleasant  shutting 
down.  And  then,  there  are  the  furnaces. 
Then,  its  decided.  How  about  the  other 
matters  ?  " 

The  talk  went  its  way  into  the  other 
matters.  Rivers  was  quite  out  of  his  rev- 
erie, brusque,  cynical,  and  sensible  as 
usual.  He  snarled  over  the  cigars  in  his 
invariable  fashion  with  Randall  and  J  a- 
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And  told   him   how  the  great  house  haci   been  liis  grandfather's.  —  Page   ^15. 


mieson.  "  You  boys  never  will  learn  to 
pick  out  a  decent  cigar,"  he  growled, 
flinging  away  half  of  Jamieson's  latest  sac- 
rifice, "  and  I  suppose  if  those  Cuban  nig- 
gers don't  get  put  down,  or  can't  put  the 
Spaniards  down,  that  there  won't  be  any 
decent  cigars  left  for  any  one  to  smoke. 
It's  sickening.  Well,  I'm  going,  now  ; 
and  if  I  find  that  young  monkey  as  close 
to  the  door  as  he  was  yesterday,  I'm  going 
to  kick  him  !  " 

Randall  and  Jamieson  looked  at  each 
other.  "I  suppose  he  has  some  money- 
making  scheme  in  this  ?  "  Randall  vent- 
ured. 
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"  I  don't  know,"  said  Jamieson  ;  "  I 
know  he's  pulled  us  out  of  a  hole." 

Rivers  found  the  office-boy  near  the 
door,  but  he  did  not  kick  liim  ;  he  .smiled 
sombrely  at  the  brightness  on  the  lad's 
face.  "  Got  a  mother  and  a  lame  sister, 
and  looks  like  life  and  death  to  him, 
our  keeping  open,  I  expect,"  thought  the 
old  man.  "  No,  there's  too  many  of  'em  ; 
I  couldn't  do  it.  But — O  Lord' !  what'll 
Sissy  say  when  she  finds  she  ain't  to  have 
the  house?  Business  losses  it'll  have  to 
go  to,  Olad  I  didn't  tell  her  more'n  a 
hint  ;  she  can't  have  her  hopes  up  much. 
And,    Lord  !    what  will   I    have  to  think 
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about,  now,  when  I'm  alone,  riding  over 
the  bridge,  now  I  haven't  got  Jabez  ?  " 
He  shut  his  mouth  more  tightly,  as  he 
gave  Swift  a  scowl  with  his  nod.  Swift's 
heart  ran  down  like  a  clock ;  for  a  second 
it  seemed  to  stop  ticking. 

"  Guess  that  means  we  are  going  to 
shut  down,"  he  muttered  ;  "  old  man  feels 
awful  bad.  Don't  know  why  I  hoped 
he'd    stop   it ;    but  I    guess   I  did,   or  I 


of  a  comma,  "  Say,  the  shops  ain't  going 
to  shut  down  !  " 

"  What .'  "  Swift  shouted. 

"  Old  man  says  so.  Going  to  lend  us 
his  own  money.  He's  got  a  lot  in  the 
bank.  Don't  give  me  away.  I  heard 
'em  talking.  Guess  the  old  man  sees  big 
money  in  it  somewhere."  Swift,  grinding 
his  teeth,  made  a  dive  at  the  rolls  with  his 
tongs.     "  You're   knowing  a   lot,    Billy," 


"Say,  the  shops  ain't  going  to  shut  down!  " 


wouldn't  be  feeling  so  disappointed.  Well, 
I  suppose  1  ought  to  be  thankful  I  can 
afford  to  take  a  little  vacation,  myself. 
But  there's  all  the  other  boys  !  " 

His  wrinkled  brow  unconsciously  imi- 
tated Rivers,  when  he  strode  to  the  fur- 
nace, almost  running  down  the  office-boy, 
such  was  his  abstraction. 

"  What  tlie  h do  you  want,  splay- 
feet  ?  "  he  cried,  in  the  natural  irritation  of 
the  moment. 

"Order  from  the  old  man,"  answered 
the  lad,  beaming  on  him  unabashed.  He 
gave  the  order,  adding,  without  the  pause 


said  he,  in  a  caustic  tone  ;  "  you  are  a 
very  smart  boy,  and  your  mother's  very 
proud  of  you,  but  if  I  was  you  I'd  skip 
opinions  on  the  old  man.  Seeing  he's 
running  the  shops  at  his  own  expense  ; 
and  we've  all  got  to  thank  him  we're  not 
out  of  a  job.  And  I  happen  to  know 
that  he's  given  up  plans  he  thought  a  deal 
on,  to  do  it.  That's  all,  Billy.  On  your 
way  back,  you  might  skip  over  to  the 
twelve-inch  and  tell  Forbes." 

Billy  must  have  obeyed,  for,  the  turn 
was  no  sooner  finished,  than  the  heater 
appeared  at  Swift's  ear. 
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**  Ain't  it  good  news  !  "  he  cried  ;  "'but 
I  wish  I  knew  what  made  the  old  man 
change  his  mind.  It  ain't  like  the  Riv- 
erses.  Giving  up  what  they  are  set  on  is 
wuss  than  drawing  teeth  to  all  the  breed. 
I  expect  he's  got  some  deep  scheme,  and 
he'll  jest  mint  money  !  " 

Swift  had  no  time  for  answer  before  he 
was  gone  ;  his  sudden  retreat  was  ex- 
plained when  Swift  saw  the  old  man  him- 
self, standing  by  the  rolls,  where  Jabez 
was  wont  to  stand,  eying  the  mill.  His 
full,  florid  face  had  not  grown  paler,  but  it 
wore  a  shrunken,  haggard  look,  peculiar 
to  such  faces  when  men  suffer.  Swift  felt 
his  throat  contract  with  ugly  pain.  Never 
had  he  longed  to  speak,  to  say  something, 
to  let  the  old  man  know,  as  he  longed  then. 
He  swallowed  once  or  twice,  a  mist  got 
into  his  eyes,  he  grinned  foolishly.  "^  We 
— turned  out  fifty  thousand  yesterday,  sir," 
said  he. 


A  flicker  kindled  in  the  old  man's  dull 
eyes ;  they  changed,  and  rested  on  the 
roller. 

"  The  Edgewater  is  a  dandy  mill," 
said  Swift  ;  "ain't  a  better  run  one  any- 
where." 

"  I  guess  so,"  said  the  old  man.  Half 
turning,  he  added,  gruffly,  over  his  shoul- 
der :  "  And  you're  a  damn  good  fellow, 
Swift  ;   and  you  always  were  !  " 

Then  he  lumbered  off  slowly,  past  the 
silent  engines,  his  head  sagging  a  little,  as 
if  he  were  in  thought. 

Swift  watched  him.  "  Lord,  I  hope 
he's  got  somebody  home  ain't  so  damfool 
clumsy  as  me,  and  can  comfort  him  a  bit 
for  things.  Like's  not  he'll  never  be 
able  to  buy  that  house,  now  ;  and,  next 
to  Jabez,  his  heart  was  jest  set  on  it. 
And  he's  lost  'em  both.  And  folks  think 
he's  doing  this  to  make  money  !  Well, 
it's  a  lonesome  world  !  " 


ENGLAND 

By  Grace  Ellery  Channing 


Who  comes  to  England  not  to  learn 
The  love  for  her  his  fathers  bore — 

Breathing  her  air,  can  still  return 
No  kindlier  than  he  was  before — 
In  vain,  for  him,  from  shore  to  shore 

Those  fathers  strewed  an  alien  strand 
With  the  loved  names  that  evermore 

Are  native  to  our  ear  and  Land. 

Who  sees  the  English  elm-trees  fling 
Long    shadows    where    his    footsteps 
pass. 

Or  marks  the  crocuses  that  Spring 
Sets  starlike  in  the  English  grass, 
And  sees  not,  as  within  a  glass. 

New  England's  loved  reflection  rise — 
Mists  darker  and  more  dense,  alas ! 

Than  England's  fogs,  are  in  his  eyes. 

And  who  can  walk  by  English  streams, 
Through  sunny  meadows  gently  led, 

Nor  feel,  as  one  who  lives  in  dreams, 
The    wound    with    wdiich    his    fathers 
bled— 


The   homesick   tears   which   must,  un- 
shed, 
Have  dimmed  the  brave  unfaltering  eyes 
That   saw   New   England's    elms    out- 
spread 
Green  branches  to  her  loftier  skies  ? 

How  dear  to  exiled  hearts  the  sound 
Of  little  brooks  that  run  and  sing ! 

How  dear  in  scanty  garden  ground 
The  crocus  calling  back  the  Spring 
To  English  hearts  remembering  ! 

How  dear  that  aching  memory 

Of  cuckoo  cry  and  lark's  light  wing  ; — 

And  for  tlieir  sake,  how  dear  to  me  ! 

Who  owns  not,  how  so  often  tried, 

The  bond  all  trial  hath  withstood ; 
The  leaping  pulse,  the  racial  pride 

In  more  than  common  brotherhood; 

Nor  feels  his  kinship  like  a  flood 
Rise  blotting  every  dissonant  trace — 

He  is  not  of  the  ancient  blood  ! 
He  is  not  of  the  Island  race  ! 

London,   May,   1898. 
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VI. — A  Road  Builder  on  the  World's  Fair  Grounds 


Columbian  Anniversary  Hotel  —  No.   i. 
Chicago,  III.,  Wednesday,  April  27,  1892. 

FROM  the  time  that  I  began  work  on 
the  Exposition  grounds,  early  in  this 
month,  it  has  grown  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  hark  back  in  imagination  to  the 
unemployed  regime  of  the  winter.  The 
change  is  a  revolution  of  condition.  Hun- 
dreds of  us  live  all  together  within  this  vast 
enclosure,  and  have  rare  occasion  to  go 
out  except  on  Sundays,  and  then  only  if  we 
choose.  We  get  up  in  the  morning  to  an 
eight-hour  day  of  wholesome  labor  in  the 
open  air,  and  return  in  the  late  afternoon 
with  healthy  appetites  to  our  temporary 
"  hotel,"  which  is  fragrant  of  clean,  raw 
pine,  and  stands  commandingly  on  the  site 
of  the  future  "court  of  honor"  near  the 
quiet  waters  of  the  lake.  About  four  hun- 
dred of  us  are  housed  and  fed  in  this  one 
building ;  men  of  half  a  score  of  nationali- 
ties and  of  as  many  trades,  ranging  from 
expert  carpenters  and  joiners  and  staff- 
moulders  and  steel- workers  to  the  unskilled 
laborers  who  work  in  gangs,  under  the 
direction  of  the  landscape  gardeners  or,  as 
in  my  case,  on  the  temporary  plank  roads 
which  are  built  for  the  heavy  carting. 

Guarded  by  sentries  and  high  barriers 
from  unsought  contact  with  all  beyond, 
great  gangs  of  us,  healthy,  robust  men,  live 
and  labor  in  a  marvellous  artificial  world. 
No  sight  of  misery  disturbs  us,  nor  of  de- 
spairing poverty  out  in  vain  search  for  em- 
ployment. Work  is  everywhere  abundant 
and  well  paid  and  directed  with  highest 
skill.  And  here,  amid  delicate,  web-like 
frames  of  steel  which  are  being  clothed 
upon  with  forms  of  exquisite  beauty,  and 
among  broad,  dreary  wastes  of  arid  dunes 
and  marshy  pools  which  are  being  trans- 
formed by  our  labor  into  gardens  of  flowers 
and  velvet  lawns  joined  by  graceful  bridges 
over  wide  lagoons,  we  work  our  eight  hours 
a  day  in  peaceful  security  and  in  absolute 
confidence  of  our  pay. 
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Complete  as  the  revolution  is,  it  is  yet  in 
perfect  keeping,  in  some  strange  way,  with 
the  general  change  wrought  by  the  coming 
of  the  spring.  This  spring,  in  its  effect  upon 
the  labor  market  in  Chicago,  was  like  the 
heralding  of  peace  and  plenty  after  war. 

There  was  no  longer  any  real  dif^culty  in 
securing  work.  The  employment-bureaus 
offered  it  in  abundance  in  the  country,  and 
there  was  some  revival  of  demand  even 
within  the  city  limits.  This  by  no  means 
solved  the  problem  of  the  unemployed, how- 
ever. Many  of  the  men  were  so  weakened 
by  the  want  and  hardship  of  the  winter  that 
they  were  no  longer  in  condition  for  effec- 
tive labor.  Some  of  the  bosses  who  were  in 
need  of  added  hands  were  obliged  to  turn 
men  off  because  of  physical  incapacity. 
One  instance  of  this  I  shall  not  soon  for- 
get. It  was  when  I  overheard,  one  early 
morning,  at  a  factory-gate,  an  interview  be- 
tween a  would-be  laborer  and  the  boss.  I 
knew  the  applicant  for  a  Russian  Jew  who 
had  at  home  an  old  mother  and  a  wife  and 
two  young  children  to  support.  He  had 
had  intermittent  employment  throughout 
the  winter  in  a  sweater's  den,  barely  enough 
to  keep  them  all  alive,  and,  after  the  hard- 
ships of  the  cold  season,  he  was  again  in 
desperate  straits  for  work. 

The  boss  had  all  but  agreed  to  take 
him  on  for  some  sort  of  unskilled  labor, 
when,  struck  evidently  by  the  cadaverous 
look  of  the  man,  he  told  him  to  bare  his 
arm.  Up  went  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  and 
of  his  ragged  flannel-shirt,  exposing  a 
naked  arm  with  the  muscles  nearly  gone, 
and  the  blue  -  white,  transparent  skin 
stretched  over  sinews  and  the  outlines  of 
the  bones.  Pitiful  beyond  words  was  his 
effort  to  give  a  semblance  of  strength  to 
the  biceps  which  rose  faintly  to  the  up- 
ward movement  of  the  forearm.  But  the 
boss  sent  him  off  with  an  oath  and  a  con- 
temptuous laugh,  and  I   watched  the  fel- 
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low  as  he  turned  down  the  street,  facing 
the  fact  of  his  starving  family  with  a  de- 
spair at  his  heart  which  only  mortal  men 
can  feel  and  no  mortal  tongue  can  speak. 

Other  men  there  were  in  large  numbers 
who  during  the  winter  had  swelled  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed,  but  who  now,  in 
the  reviving  warmth  and  the  growing  de- 
mand for  labor,  drifted  out  upon  the  open 
country  to  their  congenial  life  of  vagran- 
cy. There  still  remained,  however,  and 
apparently  in  full  force,  the  shrewd  gentry 
who  stop  pedestrians  on  the  street  with 
apologetic  explanations  of  hard  luck  and 
with  begging  appeals  for  a  small  sum 
wherewith  to  satisfy  immediate  wants. 
Clark  and  I  had  soon  come  to  know  this 
as  a  recognized  occupation  among  the 
men  with  whom  we  were  thrown.  A 
highly  profitable  trade  it  often  proved,  for 
a  dollar  a  day  is  a  gleaning  not  at  all  un- 
common to  these  men,  and  the  more  skil- 
ful among  them  can  average  a  dollar  and 
a  half.  They  are  rather  the  sporting 
spirits  among  the  professionally  idle; 
gambling  is  their  chief  diversion,  and 
their  contempt  for  honest  work  is  as  gen- 
uine as  that  of  a  snob. 

But  within  this  chaotic  maelstrom  of 
the  unemployed,  which  in  every  indus- 
trial centre  seethes  with  infinite  menace 
to  social  safety,  is  always  a  large  element 
which  is  not  easily  classified.  It  was  still  to 
be  found  on  the  streets  and  in  the  lodging- 
houses  of  Chicago  when  the  winter  .was 
gone,  in  seemingly  undiminished  numbers 
and  in  much  its  accustomed  thriftlessness. 
The  class  has  to  be  defined  in  negative 
terms.  The  men  are  not  physically  in- 
capable of  work,  nor  are  they  habitual 
tramps,  nor  yet  the  beggars  of  the  pave- 
ments, and  they  lack  utterly  the  grit  for 
crime.  If  they  have  a  distinctive,  positive 
characteristic  as  a  class,  it  is  that  they  are 
victims  of  the  gregarious  instinct.  By  an 
attraction  which  is  apparently  irresistible 
to  then;,  they  are  drawn  to  congested  la- 
bor markets,  and  there  they  chng,  prefer- 
ring instinctively  a  hfe  of  want  and 
squalor  in  fellowship  with  their  kind  to 
one  of  comparative  plenty  in  the  intoler- 
able loneliness  of  the  country. 

There  is  a  semblance  of  sincerity  in  their 
search  for  work,  but  they  are  cursed  with 
the  rudiments  of  imagination  which  makes 
cowards  of  them  all,  and  their  incapacity 


is  a  weakness  of  will  rather  than  of  brawn. 
Shrinkingly  they  walk  the  narrow  ledge 
which  in  many  planes  of  life  separates 
from  tramphood  and  crime,  while  lacking 
the  wit  for  the  latter  and  the  courage  for 
both  lives,  and  looking  ever  for  something 
to  turn  up  instead  of  resolutely  turning 
something  up.  Civilization  is  hard  on  such 
men,  and  their  sufferings  are  none  the  less 
real  because  chiefly  due  to  their  incapacity 
for  the  struggle  for  existence.  And  not 
only  their  own  misery  must  be  reckoned 
with  in  any  fair  estimate  of  the  case,  but 
far  more  the  misery  of  their  women  and 
children,  for  these  men  are  proletarians  in 
the  literalest  meaning  of  the  word. 

Finding  now  that  I  could  not  only  get 
work,  but  that  I  could  actually  be  eclectic 
in  the  matter,  I  gladly  took  advantage  of  an 
opportunity  of  employment  among  the  un- 
skilled laborers  on  the  Exposition  grounds. 

A  sharp-eyed,  energetic  American,  who 
superintends  the  gangs  of  unskilled  labor- 
ers, took  me  on,  and  at  once  assigned  me 
to  duty  under  an  Irish  sub-boss  by  the 
name  of  O'Shea.  When  I  became  one  of 
its  number,  Mr.  O'Shea's  gang  of  eight  or 
ten  men  had  torn  up  a  considerable  sec- 
tion of  the  plank  road  near  the  Transporta- 
tion Building,  for  the  purpose  of  altering 
the  level.  Most  of  us  were  put  in  charge 
of  wheel-barrows.  These  we  filled  with 
sand  at  a  neighboring  pile  and  then  emp- 
tied it  in  heaps  on  the  road-bed,  while  the 
remaining  members  of  the  gang  spread  the 
sand  with  shovels  to  the  desired  depth 
before  replacing  the  planks.  It  was  a 
cloudy  morning  early  in  April,  with  a  cold, 
raw  wind  blowing  in  from  the  lake,  and 
the  work,  not  very  fatiguing  in  itself,  kept 
one  comfortably  warm  until  noon.  We 
had  a  free  hour  for  dinner  then,  and  I  ■ 
simply  accompanied  the  other  gang-men 
to  "  Hotel  No.  I,"  where  my  employment 
ticket,  issued  by  the  general  superintendent 
of  construction,  procured  for  me  without 
delay  a  meal-and-lodging  ticket  on  trust. 
A  large,  zinc-lined  trough  half  full  of 
water  stood  against  the  wall  in  an  ante- 
chamber. Here  men  by  the  score  were 
washing  their  hands  and  faces  and  drying 
them  near  by  on  roller  towels.  They  then 
passed  singly  through  the  wicket  at  the 
dining-room  door,  where  stood  a  man 
who  punched  each  boarder's  ticket  as  he 
entered. 
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Long  wooden  tables,  heaped  with  dishes 
and  Hned  with  round-bottom  stools,  ran 
the  great  length  of  the  room.  The  men 
took  places  in  the  order  of  their  coming, 
until  they  had  filled  one  table,  when  they 
would  begin  upon  another,  and  there 
arose  immediately  a  deafening  clatter  of 
knives  and  forks  and  dishes  and  a  tumult 
of  mingled  speech. 

That  dinner  serves  as  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  our  fare,  both  in  what  it  offered 
and  in  what  it  lacked.  A  bowl  of  hot 
soup  was  at  each  man's  place  when  he  sat 
down,  and,  after  finishing  this,  he  was 
given  a  choice  between  roast  beef  and 
Irish  stew.  There  were  potatoes  boiled 
in  their  jackets,  and  pork-and-beans,  and 
bread  in  wide  variety  and  in  enormous 
quantity,  and  a  choice  of  tea  or  coffee, 
and  finally  a  pudding  for  dessert.  Some 
of  this  was  good,  but  all  of  it  smacked  of 
wholesale  preparation,  and  appetites  nicer 
than  those  of  workingmen  would  have 
found  difficulties  with  the  dinner.  Even 
ours  were  not  proof  against  it  all.  I  was 
struggling  with  a  slice  of  tough  roast-beef 
out  of  which  the  virtue  had  been  cooked, 
when  suddenly  I  caught  an  expression  of 
comical  dismay  stealing  over  the  ruddy, 
bristling  face  of  the  man  opposite  me. 
He  was  eating  a  piece  of  meat  from  a 
plate  of  Irish  stew,  and  he  spat  it  out  upon 
the  floor  with  a  deep-drawn  oath,  and  a 
frank  assurance  to  his  neighbors  that 
"  the  meat  was  rotten,"  while  his  facial 
muscles  were  contorted  with  strong  dis- 
gust. And  the  pudding  was  of  such 
uncertain  nature  as  to  recall  vividly  the 
oft-repeated  saying  of  a  classmate  at  a 
college  eating-club,  that  "  flies  in  a  pud- 
ding are  quite  as  good  as  currants."  Still 
the  pork-and-beans  were  excellent  and 
the  bread  and  potatoes  fine,  and  the  coffee, 
which  was  served  in  large  cups  with  the 
roast,  was  not  impossible  ;  certainly  it 
was  a  well-fed  crowd  which  sat  smoking 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  on  the 
rough  embankments  overlooking  the  Agri- 
cultural Building  before  going  back  to 
work. 

Our  gang  was  divided  in  the  afternoon, 
and  Mr.  O'Shea  left  three  of  us,  a  Ger- 
man, an  Irishman,  and  me,  to  open  up  a 
way  for  the  teamsters  through  two  long 
piles  of  paving-stones,  which  obstructed 
the  road  near  the  Fisheries  Building.    His 


parting  word  to  us  was  that  the  stint  was 
an  afternoon's  job,  and  we  could  easily 
have  finished  it  in  the  four  hours  fnjm 
one  o'clock  until  five,  had  we  worked 
with  moderate  swiftness. 

The  German  and  the  Irishman  fell  to 
lifting  stones  to  one  side  of  the  desired 
opening  and  I  to  the  other.  Every  con- 
dition favored  us.  We  had  a  definite 
task  and  not  a  difficult  one,  and  no  one  to 
watch  us  at  our  work,  nor  drive  us  in  its 
doing.  The  clouds  had  disappeared,  and 
in  the  soft  spring  sunshine,  with  the  bushes 
blossoming  about  us  and  the  air  full  of  the 
sounds  of  multiform  labor,  there  was  every 
stimulus  to  energetic  effort  for  four  hours. 
Not  that  the  hours  seemed  short — they 
never  do,  I  am  convinced, -even  to  well- 
seasoned  unskilled  workmen  —  but  the 
difference  between  four  hours  of  manual 
labor  at  a  stretch  and  five  is  enormous, 
and  to  see  my  confreres  quite  as  impa- 
tient of  their  flight,  even  under  these  most 
favoring  conditions,  and  to  mark  that  the 
sober  business  of  their  fives  was  still  an 
abhorrent  drudgery  to  be  shirked  if  possi- 
ble, led  the  way  to  very  sad  reflection. 

Neither  of  them  paid  any  attention  to 
me  until,  late  in  the  afternoon,  there  came 
a  lull  in  their  talk  and  I  heard  the  Irish- 
man's call. 

"  Hey,  John  !  " 

"  Hello,"  I  said. 

"  Was  you  going  to  shave  off  them 
whiskers  for  Easter?  " 

I  told  him  that  I  had  not  thought  of  it. 

"  Well,"  he  went  on,  "  I  hear  the  boys 
as  have  whiskers  say  as  how  they  must  go 
on  Easter  morning,  and  I  thought  maybe 
it  was  the  same  wid  you." 

"  What  are  you  after  doing,  getting 
yourself  into  a  sweat?  "  he  continued,  for 
he  had  drawn  off  from  the  German  and 
was  making  my  way.  "You  be  a  fool 
to  kill  yourself  ;  you  don't  earn  the  more 
by  it,  and  they  don't  think  any  the  better 
of  you.  Take  it  easy,  man,  take  it  easy  ; 
there's  time  enough." 

He  was  an  authority  on  the  time,  for 
every  few  minutes  he  would  walk  slowly 
over  to  where  his  coat  and  waistcoat  lay  on 
a  heap  of  stones,  and  drawing  out  a  great 
silver  watch,  would  critically  examine  it, 
and  then  announce  the  hour  in  a  loud  call 
to  the  German  and  me.  At  a  quarter  to 
five  the  two  picked  up  their  coats  and  went 
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off,  dodging  behind  shrubs  and  piles  of 
building  materials,  until  they  made  their 
exit  at  the  gate,  leaving  a  good  third  of  the 
job  unfinished. 

That  was  on  a  Saturday.  On  Monday 
morning  Mr.  O'Shea  singled  out  us  three 
for  as  stiff  a  cursing  as  a  boat's  crew  often 
gets,  but  to  Kttle  purpose,  apparently,  in  its 
effect  upon  the  other  men.  On  that  very 
day  I  was  again  a  member  of  a  gang,  a  gang 
of  four  this  time,  which  was  left  without  an 
overseer.  We  were  ordered  to  unload  a 
car  of  timber  and  pile  the  boards  near  the 
rfiammoth  framework  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Manufactures  Building.  Besides  na- 
tive inertia  there  was  unusual  cause  for 
idling  in  the  fact  that  one  of  our  number, 
a  young  Englishman,  Rosedale  by  name, 
proved  to  be  uncommonly  interesting. 
He  was  rather  a  trim  fellow,  of  the  advent- 
urous, jack-of-all-trades  kind,  that  roam 
the  world  widely,  and  that  always  appear 
in  numbers  at  great  celebrations  and  in 
new  regions.  How  they  live  and  secure 
the  means  of  extensive  travel  is  a  secret 
which  no  member  of  the  fraternity  ever 
tells.  There  was  no  mystery  about  Rose- 
dale  just  then,  for  he  was  a  fellow-lodger 
in  Hotel  No.  i,  and  was  No.  —  in  the 
gang  of  laborers  in  which  I,  for  example, 
was  No.  472,  and  he  fell  into  as  natural 
association  with  the  men  as  though  he  had 
hved  with  us  always. 

He  was  just  up  from  South  Africa, 
where  he  had  been  in  the  diamond  fields, 
he  said.  Seventeen  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  diamonds  was  the  loot  he  was  bringing 
with  him  to  Canada,  when  he  was  ship- 
wrecked off  the  coast  of  Labrador  and 
escaped  with  only  his  hfe.  Not  one  of  us, 
I  suppose,  was  anything  but  skeptical  of 
much  of  Rosedale's  story,  but  the  man  told 
his  tale  of  free,  reckless,  vicious  hving  on 
the  diamond  fields,  with  a  vividness  of  nar- 
rative and  a  rough  wealth  of  local  color 
that  charmed  us  into  most  attentive  hsten- 
ers,  and  that  sped  the  morning  hours  with 
litde  regard  to  our  job.  Questions  began 
to  crowd  in  upon  Rosedale  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  South  Africa  and  the  means  of  get- 
ting there,  and  great  disappointment  was 
evident  in  the  discovery  that  it  was  not 
contiguous  to  any  familiar  point. 

Noon  found  us  with  a  pitiful  showing 
for  the  morning's  work.  In  the  afternoon 
I   secured  the  post  inside   the  car,    and 


passed  the  boards  out  to  the  three  other 
men,  who  piled  them  near  the  building. 
By  hastening  the  work  at  that  end,  I  hoped 
to  quicken  the  pace  at  which  the  job  was 
being  done.  To  be  caught  a  second  time 
in  a  delinquent  gang  I  feared  would  en- 
danger my  position,  and  I  was  anxious  to 
remain  on  the  grounds,  and  even  more 
anxious  to  secure  a  promotion  if  I  could. 
It  was  easy  to  keep  ahead  of  the  men,  but 
it  was  impossible,  apparently,  to  urge  them 
beyond  the  languid  deliberation  with  which 
they  shouldered  the  timber  and  carried  it 
to  the  piles. 

"  Let  up  on  that,  John,"  they  were 
shouting  at  me  presently.  "  Go  easy  with 
that  ;  there  ain't  no  rush,  and  you'll  make 
nothing  by  your  pains." 

It  was  the  view  which  I  had  heard  again 
and  again  in  gangs  of  unskilled  laborers. 
One  could  understand  it  in  a  measure 
among  the  older  men,  who  could  hope  at  the 
best  only  to  eke  out  an  existence  free  from 
the  poor-house  to  the  end.  But  these  and 
many  others  from  whom  it  came  were  rela- 
tively young  men,  with  every  chance,  one 
would  suppose,  of  winning  some  prefer- 
ment through  effective,  energetic  work. 

At  five  o'clock,  the  end  of  the  after- 
noon's labor,  we  had  an  hour  in  which  to 
make  leisurely  preparation  for  a  supper 
which  consisted  of  cold  meats  in  unstinted 
plenty,  and  potatoes,  and  bread,  and  tea 
and  coffee,  and  often  some  stewed  fruit 
with  a  little  cake.  After  this  most  of  the 
men  loafed  in  the  lobby  until  bed-time. 
This  sitting-room  includes  the  entire  upper 
floor  of  a  large  wing  of  the  building.  An 
enormous  base-burner  heats  it,  and  serves 
to  render  it  stifling  in  the  evening,  when 
the  men  are  smoking  with  every  window 
closed.  Games  and  newspapers  strew  the 
tables,  and  the  room  is  well  lighted  with 
electric  lamps. 

On  the  same  level  is  the  upper  section 
of  the  main  building,  where  are  the  sleep- 
ing-quarters for  the  men.  The  provision 
here  is  similar  in  design  to  that  of  a  cheap 
lodging-house  ;  only  this  is  almost  immac- 
ulate in  its  cleanliness,  and  the  cabins  are 
large  and  well  ventilated,  and  the  ceilings 
high  and  airy,  and  the  berths  are  supplied 
with  new  wire  and  clean  corn-husk  mat- 
tresses and  with  sheets  and  pillow-cases 
fragrant  from  the  wash. 

Mine  is  a  middle,  lower  berth  in  a  cab- 
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in  for  six  men,  but  it  lodges  at  present 
only  two  besides  myself. 

In  a  bunk  nearest  the  door  sleeps  an 
Irishman,  whose  acquaintance  I  made 
while  getting  ready  for  bed  on  the  first 
night  of  my  stay.  Opening  the  door  that 
evening  and  seeing  me  seated  in  the  mid- 
dle bunk,  he  stood  eying  me  for  a  time 
with  obvious  displeasure.  He  was  evi- 
dently not  in  the  best  of  humors,  and  al- 
though but  two  of  the  six  berths  in  the  large 
cabin  were  occupied,  he  plainly  regarded 
my  coming  as  an  intrusion.  Neatly  dressed 
in  dark  blue,  and  with  an  old  felt  hat  on 
the  back  of  his  head,  he  cut  a  fine  figure 
of  a  workman  as  he  stood  in  the  open 
door,  a  man  of  five-and-thirty,  with  a  mas- 
sive frame  bent  slightly  forward  and  with 
a  frown  wrinkling  the  low  forehead,  from 
which  the  thick  hair  grew  in  tawny  masses. 

'*  Who  let  you  in  here  ?  "  was  his  first 
remark, 

"  The  proprietor,"  I  answered. 

"  Did  he  say  you  could  have  that 
bunk  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Well, it,  is  he  going  to  flood  the 

place  ?  "  I  knew  no  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, and  so  I  ventured  to  ask  after  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  bunk  nearest  the  window. 

"  He's  an  Englishman  ;  works  in  the 
landscape  gang  wid  me,"  replied  the  Irish- 
man, laconically. 

By  this  time  he  had  seated  himself  on 
his  bed  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and 
his  head  bowed  with  an  air  of  weariness. 
The  change  of  subject  had,  fortunately, 
been  effective,  for  he  no  longer  objected 
to  my  presence,  and  for  some  time  he  sat 
talking  freely  in  a  droning,  disjointed  way. 

1  gathered  that  he  was  thoroughly  dis- 
satisfied with  his  work  and  wages  and 
his  boarding-place  and  with  life  in  gen- 
eral. He  did  not  enter  into  details  of 
his  personal  history ;  his  mood  spent  itself 
in  anathemas  against  his  present  lot  : 
'*  Work,  ceaseless,  unprofitable,  joyless 
work.  Eat  and  work ;  eat  more  and  work ; 
eat  again  and  sleep  and  eat  and  work. 
This  and  nothing  more  ;  body  and  soul 
sold  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day.  And 
nothing  else  to  look  forward  to,  with 
chances  only  of  a  steadily  hardening  lot, 
throughout  the  on-coming  of  old  age  to 
death." 

I  had  never  heard  a  workman  in  pes- 


simistic mood  .so  coherent,  and  I  felt  sure 
that  the  Irishman  was  ill  ;  for  commonly 
with  our  class,  a  full  meal  and  a  pipeful 
at  the  end  of  a  day's  labor  are  enough  to 
banish  care  and  to  tinge  living  with  a  glow 
of  satisfaction.  The  suspicion  proved 
true  enough,  for  the  man  soon  began  to 
shake  with  a  malarial  chill  in  our  cheerless 
barrack,  and  he  told  me  that  the  ague  laid 
hold  of  him  regularly  on  alternate  days. 

It  was  the  loneHness  of  the  fellow  that 
impressed  one  as  he  lay  shivering  in  his 
bunk.  There  were  hundreds  of  men  in 
the  house,  but  not  one  of  them  was 
charged  with  any  responsibility  for  him, 
and  there  was  no  provision  for  illness.  On 
his  bad  days  he  would  force  himself 
through  the  usual  routine,  but,  when  the 
day  was  done,  there  was  nothing  for  him 
but  to  He  in  lonely  misery  in  his  bed.  Not 
that  he  whined  in  the  least.  I  gathered 
these  facts  by  inference.  It  was  the  bar- 
renness of  his  life  that  he  cursed,  not  its 
hardness,  for  this  he  accepted  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

And  yet  one  could  not  fail  to  see  where 
finer  feeling  inflicted  a  sharper  pain  in  his 
suffering.  I  had  marked  at  once  the  neat- 
ness of  his  dress,  and  especially  the  clean- 
hness  of  person  by  which  one  distinguishes 
instantly  between  a  workman  and  a  tramp. 

There  are  interesting  degrees  of  clean- 
ness in  workingmen.  One  sees  it  at  its 
best,  I  think,  among  those  of  the  building 
trades.  The  stains  of  their  labor  are  clean 
in  themselves,  and  the  men  partake  of  the 
wholesomeness  of  their  employment.  The 
workers  at  rougher  jobs  must  show  the 
marks  of  soiling  labor,  but  there  is  infinite 
difference  between  the  earth  stains  of  a 
common  laborer  and  the  ingrained,  be- 
grimed uncleanness  of  an  unwashed  va- 
grant. Having  in  the  house,  however,  so 
many  men,  and  just  at  the  end  of  the  long 
period  of  unemployment,  it  is  inevitable, 
perhaps,  that  there  should  be  a  few  of  the 
number  whose  status  as  between  working- 
men  and  tramps  is  not  clearly  defined. 
And  some  of  the  consequences  are  un- 
pleasant. 

It  was  this  that  the  Irishman  had  in 
mind  as  he  looked  me  over  critically  and 
was  somewhat  slow  in  welcoming  me  to 
the  cabin. 

The  same  concern  showed  itself  again 
when  he  presently  told  me  that  the  Eng- 
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lishman  and  he  always  made  up  their 
berths  themselves,  instead  of  leaving  them 
for  the  regular  bed-makers,  who  might 
communicate  vermin  from  other  bunks. 
The  hint  was  sufficient,  and  I  hastened  to 
set  his  mind  at  rest  by  assuring  him  that 
I  heartily  endorsed  the  plan  and  would 
follow  it  faithfully. 

The  Englishman  I  did  not  see  until  the 
next  morning.  Upon  getting  up  to  the 
six-o'clock  call,  I  found  that  he  had 
turned  in  without  waking  me.  We  sprang 
out  of  bed  at  the  same  moment,  and 
almost  at  a  glance  I  knew  him  for  the  ex- 
Tommy  Atkins  that  he  is.  I  shall  call 
him  Brown.  A  wooden  chest,  studded 
with  brass  nails  and  made  fast  with  a  heavy 
padlock,  stood  near  the  foot  of  his  berth. 
On  it  lay  his  working  clothes,  not  thrown 
down  in  confusion,  but  neatly  folded  and 
lying  in  the  order  of  dress.  He  himself 
was  as  trim  and  straight  and  as  clean  as  a 
sapling,  and  when  he  returned  from  his 
wash  he  fairly  sparkled  with  the  afterglow. 
Back  went  the  sheets  with  a  single  move- 
ment of  his  hand  the  moment  that  he  was 
dressed,  and  over  went  the  mattress,  and 
the  pillows  began  rolHcking  in  the  shaking 
which  he  gave  them.  In  marvellously 
short  time  the  bed  was  remade  and  the 
sheets  turned  back  over  the  foot  of  the 
bunk  to  admit  of  proper  airing. 

We  have  been  thrown  together  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  neither  of  us  is  proof 
against  the  lobby  for  long  in  the  evening. 
It  is  usually  dark  by  the  time  I  have  fin- 
ished supper,  and  I  go  first  of  all  to  the 
sitting-room.  It  is  ablaze  with  light,  and 
the  huge  stove  is  going  under  full  head 
and  all  the  windows  are  closed  and  some 
scores  of  men  are  smoking  old  pipes.  I 
have  known  nights  when  such  a  place 
would  have  been  a  most  welcome  escape 
from  exposure,  but  having  now  a  choice 
it  is  never  long  before  I  leave  the  lobby  for 
the  cabin.  Here  I  generally  find  Brown 
seated  on  the  box  at  the  foot  of  his  berth, 
playing  an  old  fife  which  is  singularly 
pliant  to  his  touch.  Throwing  myself  in 
my  bunk  I  have  lain  there  by  the  hour 
together  listening  to  his  music  and  watch- 
ing him  as  he  beat  time  to  the  "  British 
Grenadiers"  and  the  "  Blue  Bells  of  Scot- 
land." and  to  tunes  of  no  end  of  barrack- 
room  ballads,  wondering  the  while  what 
vision  it  was  of  India  or  of  Burmah,  per- 


haps, or  of  the  Soudan,  or  possibly  of  the 
Afghan  frontier,  that  brought  that  look  of 
longing  to  his  eyes. 

He  is  the  soul  of  soldier-like  precision  ; 
he  never  misses  a  day  at  work  except  the 
one  which  immediately  follows  pay-day, 
and  that  because  he  never  misses  his 
spree.  The  Irishman  and  I  have  come  to 
count  with  perfect  regularity  upon  Brown's 
not  turning  up  on  the  evening  when  he  is 
paid.  About  three  or  four  o'clock  on  the 
next  morning  we  hear  him  open  the  cabin 
door  softly,  and,  supporting  himself  with 
a  hand  on  the  upper  berths,  move  slowly 
across  the  floor  until  he  has  reached  his 
bed,  where  he  throws  himself  on  his  face 
as  he  is  and  sleeps  for  twenty-four  hours. 

I  was  not  long  a  member  of  Mr. 
O'Shea's  gang,  for  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week  another  laborer  and  I  were  singled 
out  for  special  duty  on  the  roads.  But  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  of  that  week  two 
men  joined  the  force  of  unskilled  laborers 
who  filled  us  all  with  curious  interest. 
There  is  another  gang  of  about  the  same, 
number  as  Mr.  O'Shea's,  with  which  we 
are  often  thrown  in  our  work  and  which 
is  under  the  command  of  a  Mr.  Russell. 

At  one  o'clock  on  Wednesday  afterncon 
I  went  as  usual  to  report  w^ith  the  other 
men  at  the  superintendent's  office  where 
we  receive  our  orders.  Mr.  Button,  the 
superintendent,  always  comes  out  and 
looks  us  over  and  consults  for  a  few  min- 
utes with  the  sub-bosses,  and  then  orders 
the  various  gangs  to  different  sections  of 
the  grounds. 

Two  young  men  were  standing  near  his 
office-door  on  that  Wednesday  afternoon 
when  I  came  up  at  a  few  minutes  before 
one.  I  did  not  give  them  a  second  glance 
at  first,  for  I  took  for  granted  that  they 
were  tourists  who  had  entered  the  grounds 
by  special  permission  and  were  now  wait- 
ing for  a  guide.  But  in  another  moment 
I  happened  to  see  Mr.  Button's  clerk 
beckon  them  within  the  office  where  he 
took  their  names  and  gave  to  each  a  me- 
tallic disk  upon  which  a  number  was 
stamped.  Then  they  came  out  again  and, 
taking  off  their  coats,  stepped  in  among 
the  gathering  company  of  workmen  and 
waited  to  be  assigned. 

By  this  time  we  were  all  staring  at  them 
agape,  but  they  stood  the  ordeal  with  a 
frank  unconsciousness  which  filled  me  with 
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admiration.  They  were  about  of  age,  two 
clean-cut,  well-groomed,  clear-eyed  Eng- 
lish boys,  who  looked  as  though  they  might 
be  public-school  bred,  and  I  noticed  that 
their  coats  bore  the  name  of  a  London 
tailor.  One,  a  brown-haired  lad,  with 
large,  sober,  brown  eyes  and  a  manner 
of  considerable  reserve,  was  exceedingly 
good-looking,  and  the  other,  a  fair-haired, 
fair-skinned,  alert-looking  boy,  plainly  the 
spokesman  for  the  two,  had  a  face  of  un- 
usually fine  drawing. 

Mr.  Button  hesitated  a  moment  in  their 
case,  but  finally  ordered  them  to  join  Mr. 
Russell's  gang,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
were  widely  separated.  Repeatedly  in  the 
early  afternoon  I  found  myself  thinking 
about  them  and  wondering  why  it  was 
that  they  must  earn  their  bread  by  un- 
skilled labor.  Two  hours  of  the  afternoon 
remained  when  there  came  an  order  from 
Mr.  Button  to  our  gang  to  repair  to  the 
Transportation  Building.  We  found,  upon 
getting  there,  that  we  had  been  summoned 
to  reinforce  Mr.  Russell's  men,  who  were 
unloading  from  a  car  two  large  steam- 
rollers. Again  I  saw  the  young  English- 
men, and  I  had  a  chance  to  watch  them 
at  work. 

By  this  time  the  gangmen  had  sated 
their  curiosity  in  staring,  and  now  ignored 
the  lads  as  being  anything  but  laborers 
with  themselves,  which  was  much  the  best- 
bred  thing  that  they  could  have  done. 

As  a  preliminary  to  unloading,  we  had  to 
carry  to  the  car  some  heavy  wooden  blocks 
to  serve  as  supports  to  an  incHned  plane  by 
which  the  machines  could  be  slid  to  the 
ground.  It  sometimes  required  four  and 
even  six  men  together  to  hft  these  blocks, 
and  repeatedly  I  found  myself  next  in  line 
to  the  new-comers.  Their  linen  collars 
were  wilting  with  the  sweat  of  labor,  and 
it  had  apparently  not  occun*ed  to  them  to 
take  them  ofT.  Their  shirts,  of  delicate 
color,  were  turned  up  above  their  elbows 
with  gold  link-buttons  danghng  from  the 
cufTs.  The  rough  wood  was  fretting  their 
bare  white  arms  cruelly.  I  had  a  chance 
presently  to  speak  to  one  of  them,  and  I 
showed  him  how  he  could  get  a  hold  which 
would  not  be  so  chafing.  In  a  moment  of 
leisure  he  came  up  and  thanked  me  frank- 
ly, and  volunteered  the  information  that 
his  friend  and  he  were  but  a  week  over 
from  England  and,  having  failed  utterly 


to  find  other  work  in  Chicago  where  they 
had  supposed  that  employment  was  plen- 
tiful, they  were  glad  enough  in  an  extrem- 
ity to  accept  this  means  of  living. 

Most  pluckily  have  they  stuck  at  it.  I 
have  never  again  been  associated  with 
them  in  a  job,  but  I  see  them  almost  every 
day,  and  through  rain  and  shine  they  have 
been  the  steadiest  members  of  their  gang. 
Places  better  suited  to  them  will  be  found, 
no  doubt,  as  the  general  work  progresses ; 
and  that  will  not  be  long,  I  hope,  for  just 
now  the  boys  are  at  a  considerable  dis- 
advantage. It  was  only  two  or  three 
mornings  ago  that  I  happened  to  meet 
them  again  near  Mr.  Button's  office,  where 
they  had  been  sent  to  fetch  some  tools. 
The  fairer  boy  wore  a  bandage  which 
covered  his  left  forearm  and  most  of  the 
hand.  I  asked  him  what  had  happened, 
and  he  explained  to  me  how  that  in  hand- 
ling some  old  sleepers  he  had  missed  his 
hold  in  one  case,  and,  with  the  fall  of  the 
heavy  timber,  a  rusty  iron  nail  tore  down 
through  his  arm  and  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
leaving  a  ragged  wound  open  nearly  to  the 
bone.  He  had  had  it  dressed  promptly  by 
a  good  surgeon,  who  reassured  him  as  to 
danger  of  complications.  But  it  had  taken 
all  his  companion's  savings  and  his  own  to 
pay  the  original  fee,  and  they  were  in  ar- 
rears for  the  daily  dressing.  Luckily,  how- 
ever, he  was  still  able  to  work,  and  Mr. 
Russell  kept  him  employed,  he  told  me,  in 
ways  which  brought  his  injured  arm  very 
little  into  play. 

Those  of  us  who  belong  p'ermanently  to 
gangs  such  as  Mr.  O' Shea's  and  Mr.  Rus- 
sell's are  known  as  "regulars,"  to  dis- 
tinguish us  from  the  hands  who  are  taken 
on,  a  day  at  a  time,  for  some  particular 
need.  Quite  the  most  efficient  "  regular  " 
in  my  gang  is  a  certain  Henry  Jerkener, 
who  is  tha.t  rare  exception,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  a  native  American  in  a 
company  of  unskilled  laborers.  "  Harry," 
as  he  is  called,  and  I  were  early  assigned 
to  special  duty.  Mr.  Button  beckoned  us 
aside  one  afternoon  and  ordered  us  to  re- 
port to  him  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
telling  us  that  our  day,  beginning  hence- 
forth at  ten,  would  last  until  seven  in  the 
evening  instead  of  five  o'clock.  And  our 
wages  would  be  raised  from  $1.50  to 
$1.75  a  day. 

Our  work  was  to  be  the  general  care  of 
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all  the  plank  roads  on  the  grounds.  They 
had  been  put  in  fairly  good  condition,  but 
they  received  hard  usage,  and  constant  re- 
pairs were  necessary.  We  were,  therefore, 
to  give  our  attention,  up  to  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  to  particular  sections  of  the 
road  which  were  most  in  need  of  mending, 
and  after  five,  when  the  work  for  the  day 
had  ceased,  our  duty  was  to  go  over  all  the 
roads  and  see  that  they  were  in  condition 
for  the  beginning  of  the  carting  in  the 
morning. 

Harry  appeared  delighted  with  the  ar- 
rangement. Not  that  he  took  any  special 
stock  in  me  as  an  assistant,  but  because, 
however  indifferent  a  workman,  at  least  I 
was  an  American,  and  he  would  be  free  of 
the  gang  of  Irish  regulars  and  himself  in 
charge  of  the  work,  instead  of  being  under 
the  orders  of  Mr.  O'Shea. 

Harry's  good-humor  is  proof  against 
anything,  apparently,  his  temperament 
being  that  of  a  sunny  May  morning.  But 
if  there  is  anything  which  bores  him,  it  is 
to  be  ordered  about  by  an  Irish  sub-boss. 

I  did  not  discover  this  until  after  we  had 
left  the  gang.  So  long  as  he  was  one  of 
their  number  he  was  the  hfe  of  the  crew, 
jolly,  high-spirited,  with  a  ready  flow  of 
banter  that  was  never  delicate  and  never 
ill-tempered,  always  foremost  in  the  work, 
having  at  command  a  fund  of  resourceful 
ingenuity  which  made  him  the  real  leader 
and  director  of  the  men  while  the  boss 
looked  on  in  silence.  But  after  we  had 
been  assigned  to  special  duty  he  bloomed 
into  new  jollity,  which  is  at  its  best  when- 
ever in  our  work  we  heave  in  sight  of  the 
old  gang.  It  is  deliciously  funny  at  such 
times  to  watch  Harry.  The  men  are  prob- 
ably fretting  and  straining  over  some  heavy 
lifting  or  other  difficult  task.  He  first  lets 
fly  some  irritating  raillery  in  which  he  ad- 
dresses them  as  "  terriers  ;  "  and  then,  tak- 
ing up  a  position  within  ear-shot,  he  begins 
to  sing  with  a  capital  Irish  brogue  : 

"  Oh,  ye  work  all  day  for  Paddy  O'Shea, 
Drrrill,  ye  terriers,  drrrill !  " 

Human  nature  cannot  endure  this  for  long, 
and  presently  a  shower  of  sticks  and  tufts 
of  turf  drive  Harry  from  his  position  and 
put  an  end  for  the  time  to  his  song. 

Our  place  is  by  no  means  a  sinecure. 
The  roads  are  constantly  falling  into  un- 


repair and  a  deal  of  hard  work  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  in  order.  Pick  and 
shovel  work,  that  most  heart-breaking  of 
manual  toil  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
is  mostly  in  demand,  for  the  old  trenches 
must  be  kept  open  and  new  ones  dug,  and 
sometimes  the  sides  of  long  sections  of  the 
road  must  be  buried  under  a  layer  of  earth 
to  prevent  the  bare  planks  from  warping 
in  the  sun.  After  six  hours  of  such  labor 
there  remain  two  in  the  early  evening  in 
which  we  go  over  every  foot  of  roadway 
on  the  grounds  and  make  whatever  im- 
mediate repairs  are  necessary.  At  seven 
o'clock,  Harry  reports  to  the  fire  depart- 
ment, and  then  we  are  free. 

It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  account 
for  Harry  as  a  common  laborer.  A  well- 
set-up,  muscular  American  of  about  fifty, 
with  a  singularly  intelligent,  shrewd  face 
and  the  merriest  of  blue  eyes,  he  might 
be,  from  his  appearance,  a  well-to-do 
contractor.  Only  once  with  me  has  he 
touched  upon  the  general  subject  of  his 
past,  and  then  he  intimated  that  formerly 
he  was  well  off,  but  that  in  his  business  re- 
lations he  had  always  passed  as  a  "  good 
fellow."  "And  that  means,  you  know," 
he  said,  turning  upon  me  with  a  signifi- 
cant look,  "  that  means  a  '  damn  fool  ! '  " 

Among  the  workmen  on  the  grounds 
whom  I  have  come  to  know,  none  has  in- 
terested me  more  as  a  type  than  an  Amer- 
ican carpenter  with  whom  I  sometimes 
spend  an  evening.  The  man  is  lonely  and 
uncomfortable  in  his  new  surroundings. 
The  novel  conditions  which  here  beset 
him  as  a  workingman  are  quite  as  dis- 
turbing to  him  as  the  unfamiliar  setting  of 
his  daily  life.  He  clings  tenaciously  to 
his  individuality,  and  the  new  order  of 
things  which  confronts  him  here  lightly 
makes  strange  havoc  of  all  that. 

We  had  not  been  talking  many  min- 
utes on  the  embankment,  where  one  day 
after  dinner  we  first  met,  when  the  man's 
case  shone  clear  as  day.  He  is  a  master- 
carpenter  from  a  village  home  in  Ohio, 
and  the  certainty  of  steady  work  for  many 
months  at  four  dollars  a  day  was  tempting 
enough  to  induce  him  to  leave  his  family 
behind  and  come  here.  He  had  arrived 
a  few  days  before  and  had  found  instant 
employment. 

Seeing  the  man,  a  tall,  fine-looking,  self- 
respecting  American  mechanic,  and  hear- 
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ing  him  speak,  and  learning  even  this  Httle 
of  his  history,  you  had  direct  vision  of  his 
past.  You  could  almost  see  a  comfort- 
able, wooden  cottage,  of  his  own  building, 
with  a  garden-plot  about  it  and  flower- 
beds in  front,  standing  on  a  well-shaded 
village  street.  He  owns  the  cottage  and 
the  plot  of  land,  and  his  children  were  born 
there,  and  he  is  an  officer  in  the  village 
church,  and  has  been  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  more  than  once  has  served  as  "school 
trustee."  Social  inequality,  as  applying  to 
himself,  is  a  new  idea,  and  it  gives  him  a 
hitherto  unexperienced  sense  of  self-con- 
sciousness. In  his  native  village  his  fam- 
ily meet  the  families  of  all  his  neighbors 
on  the  same  footing,  except  that  they  rec- 
ognize in  the  minister,  and  the  doctor,  and 
the  village  lawyer,  and  the  schoolmaster, 
a  distinction  which  attaches  to  special  ed- 
ucation. His  children  study  and  play  at 
school  with  the  children  of  all  his  neigh- 
bors, and  mingle  freely  with  them  at  church 
and  in  their  other  social  relations. 

But  here  is  something  new  and  strange. 
He  is  no  longer  a  man  with  a  name  to 
distinguish  him,  but  has  become  a  "  hand," 
having  a  number  which  he  wears  conspic- 
uous on  his  jacket.  He  goes  to  his  work 
as  an  integer  in  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
numerals.  Home  has  changed  to  a  bar- 
rack, where  he,  a  number,  sleeps  in  a  num- 
bered bunk,  and  eats,  never  twice  at  the 
same  place,  as  one  of  half  a  thousand  men. 
His  comfort  and  convenience  are  never 
consulted,  and  his  views  have  no  smallest 
bearing  upon  the  course  of  things.  The 
superintendent  of  the  building  upon  which 
he  works,  whose  energy  and  skill  he  ad- 
mires hugely,  shifts  him  about  with  scores 
of  other  men,  with  as  little  regard  to  him 
as  an  individual  as  though  he  were  a  piece 
of  timber.  Once  he  spoke  to  his  super- 
intendent about  some  detail  of  the  work 
and  found  him  a  most  appreciative  lis- 
tener. Then  he  ventured,  in  conversation, 
upon  a  subject  of  general  interest,  only  to 
find  that  by  some  mysterious  change  he 
was  speaking  to  a  stone  wall. 

And  now  there  confronts  him  what  he 
regards  as  another  sacrifice  of  individual- 
ity, which  he  is  urged  to  make,  and  which 
gives  him  no  little  concern.  He  had 
scarcely  known  of  the  existence  of  Trades 
Unions,  and  now  he  is  thronged  with  ap- 
peals to  join  one. 


No  discrimination  is  made  by  the  man- 
agement as  between  union  and  non-union 
men  in  employing  workers  on  the  Expo- 
sition ;  but  many  of  the  union  men  here 
are  making  the  most  of  the  present  op- 
portunity for  the  propaganda  of  their 
principles,  and  for  bringing  the  desirable 
non-union  men  within  their  organization. 
My  carpenter  friend,  whom  I  shall  call 
Mr.  Ford,  comes  in  for  a  large  share  of  at- 
tention, and  is,  as  I  have  intimated,  not  a 
litde  perplexed  by  the  situation. 

Two  or  three  times  he  has  asked  me  to 
go  with  him  in  the  evening  to  meetings 
which  are  held  near  the  Fair  Grounds,  and 
which  are  addressed  by  delegates  from  the 
Central  Labor  Union.  These  we  have  not 
found  very  enlightening.  There  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  beer-drinking  and  much 
aimless  speech,  which  has  grown  heated 
at  times  in  the  stress  of  hostile  discussion ; 
and  now  and  then  a  plain,  matter-of-fact 
working-man  has  given  us  an  admirable 
talk  on  the  history  of  Trades-Unionism 
and  its  beneficent  results,  and  the  impera- 
tive need  of  organization  among  workers 
as  the  only  means  of  safe-guarding  their 
interests  and  of  meeting,  on  any  approach 
to  equal  terms,  the  peculiar  economic  re- 
lations which  exist  between  labor  and  or- 
ganized capital. 

Mr.  Ford,  much  bewildered,  has  lis- 
tened to  all  this,  and  we  have  talked  it  over 
together  on  the  way  back  to  our  lodg- 
ings, and  sometimes  late  into  the  night.  I 
have  tried  to  explain  to  him,  as  well  as  I 
understand  it,  the  idea  of  organization, 
and  the  necessity  of  organization  which  has 
grown  out  of  the  great  industrial  change 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  But 
Mr.  Ford,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be- 
longs to  the  pre-revolutionary  period  ;  the 
industrial  change  has  little  affected  him. 
He  served  his  apprenticeship,  and  was  then 
a  journeyman  and  then  a  master-carpenter 
in  due  course.  In  his  experience,  work 
has  always  had  its  basis  in  a  personal  rela- 
tion, as,  for  example,  between  himself  as  a 
contractor  and  the  man  whose  job  he  un- 
dertook and  to  whom  he  looked  for  pay- 
ment. A  like  personal  relation  has  always 
existed  between  himself  and  the  men  whom 
he  has  employed. 

This  new  relation  between  a  workman 
and  an  impersonal,  soulless  corporation 
which  hires  him,  is  one  that  he  does  not 
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readily  grasp.  And,  for  the  sake  of  meeting 
the  new  relation,  this  "fusing  all  the  skirts 
of  self  "  and  mergmg  individuality  into  an 
organization  which  attempts  to  regulate 
the  hours  of  labor,  and  its  wages,  and  for 
whom  one  shall  work,  and  for  whom  not, 
is  a  thing  abhorrent  to  him. 

''Why,"  he  said  to  me,  "  I  give  up  my 
independence,  and  I'm  no  better  than  the 
worst  carpenter  of  the  lot.  We  all  get 
union-wages  ahke.  There's  no  incentive 
for  a  man  to  do  his  best.  He  ain't  a  man 
any  more,  anyway  ;  he's  only  a  part  of  a 
machine.  Why,  such  work  as  some  I  see 
done  here,  I'd  be  ashamed  to  do  by  moon- 
light, with  my  eyes  shut.  But  it  don't  make 
no  difference  in  the  union,  you're  all  on 
the  same  level,  as  near  as  I  can  make  out." 

Finally  I  proposed  to  him  that  we 
should  go  together,  on  some  Sunday  after- 
noon, to  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Labor 
Union,  where  he  could  become  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  members  and  learn  at 
first  hand  the  objects  and  ends  of  organi- 
zation and  something  of  its  actual  work- 
ing. The  members  whom  I  particularly 
wished  him  to  know  were  some  of  the  So- 
cialists there,  who  seemed  to  me  to  have  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  Trades- Union- 
ism, and  who  took,  I  thought,  a  judicial 
view  of  it. 

As  an  unskilled  laborer  I  was  not  elig- 
ible to  membership  in  any  union,  but  I 
was  admitted  freely  to  the  central  meet- 
ings, to  which  I  sometimes  went  in  com- 
pany with  Socialists  who  were  delegates  of 
their  respective  orders.  Under  their  tute- 
lage, I  was  shown  the  operation  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly complex  system,  which,  seen 
without  guidance,  would  have  appeared  to 
me  hopelessly  chaotic.  I  was  seeing  it,  I 
reahzed,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  So- 
cialists, and  I  was  interested  immediately 
in  learning  their  attitude. 

They  are,  I  found,  most  ardent  support- 
ers of  the  principle  of  organization  among 
workingmen.  They  regard  the  fact  of  the 
organization  of  wage-earners  as  among  the 
most  significant  developments  in  the  evo- 
lution of  a  socialistic  state.  But  they  are 
very  impatient  of  the  slow  rate  of  progress 
in  Trades-Unionism.  The  ignorance  of 
the  great  mass  of  workers  of  how  to  fur- 
ther their  own  interests  is,  to  the  Socialist, 
the  most  discouraging  feature  in  labor-or- 
ganization.    "  Why,"  they  ask,  "  when  we 


working  people  already  have  so  strong  a 
nucleus  of  organization  for  economic 
ends,  do  we  not  direct  it  at  once  into  the 
field  of  politics,  and  secure  immediately,  by 
our  overwhelming  numbers,  the  legislation 
which  we  need,  and  so  inaugurate  a  co- 
operative commonwealth  ?  " 

Nowhere  have  the  walking  -  delegates 
and  the  general  agitators  of  their  class  sin- 
cerer  foes  than  among  the  Socialists  who, 
more  than  to  any  other  active  cause,  at- 
tribute the  comparative  ineffectualness  of 
unionism  to  the  influence  of  these  men. 
Very  readily  they  believe  them  purchasa- 
ble, and  that  often  they  are  little  else  than 
the  paid  agents  of  the  capitalists.  Their 
great  influence  over  workingmen  is  used, 
the  Sociahsts  seem  to  beheve,  chiefly  in 
their  own  interests  and  particularly  for 
selfish  political  ends. 

This  habit  of  mind  serves  to  illustrate 
what  eventually  appeared  to  me  to  be  highly 
characteristic  of  the  general  attitude  of  So- 
cialists. The  key  to  their  mental  processes 
in  considering  things  social,  lies,  I  am  quite 
sure,  in  the  idea  of  existing  conditions  as 
being  maintained  by  a  vast  capitaHstic 
conspiracy.  At  all  events  this  clew  has 
cleared  up  for  me  the  mystery  which  at  first 
I  found  in  many  of  their  ways  of  thinking. 

However  natural  may  have  been  the 
social  order  in  some  of  its  historic  phases, 
they  evidently  regard  it  at  the  present  as 
largely  artificial.  There  is  no  real  vitality, 
they  contend,  in  the  political  issues  upon 
which  the  great  national  parties  are  di- 
vided. The  party  cries  of  "  free  trade  " 
and  "  protection  "  and  the  like,  are  man- 
ufactured by  professional  politicians  who 
are  in  the  employ  of  the  capitalists.  The 
purpose  is  to  divert  the  minds  of  the  work- 
ing classes  by  these  sham  contentions  and 
so  keep  them  about  evenly  divided  politi- 
cally, and  thus  prevent  their  coalescing  in 
overwhelming  force  in  pohtical  action  for 
their  own  interests.  Nothing  seems  to 
anger  a  Socialist  more  than  the  spectacle 
of  workingmen  roused  to  enthusiasm  by 
the  crowds  and  speeches  and  processions 
and  brass  bands  of  the  usual  political  cam- 
paign. They  see  in  them  then  only  the  ri- 
diculous dupes  of  the  capitaHsts,  who  have 
contributed  to  the  campaign  funds  for  the 
very  purpose  of  thus  befooling  their  em- 
ployees, and  who  look  with  about  equal 
indifference  upon  the  momentary  triumph 
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of  one  party  or  the  other  so  long  as  no 
labor  party  is  in  the  ascendant. 

However  free  in  the  past  the  play  of 
purely  natural  evolutionary  forces  may 
have  been  in  determining  social  develop- 
ment, and  however  free  may  be  their 
course  again  in  moulding  a  future  state, 
their  operation  is  checked  for  the  present 
to  the  Socialists'  vision  by  the  active  in- 
tervention of  the  capitalists,  who,  in  some 
way,  have  succeeded  in  effecting  a  social 
structure  which  is  highly  favorable  to  them- 
selves, and  for  whose  undisturbed  continu- 
ance they  unscrupulously  employ  all  the 
resources  of  wealth  and  craft  and  dark 
conspiracy.  The  idea  appeared  at  its 
plainest,  perhaps,  in  their  more  vindictive, 
speeches,  where  the  strong  undercurrent 
of  feeling  was — "  There  is  cruel  injustice 
and  wrong  in  society  as  it  is,  and  some 
one  is  to  blame  for  it,  and  unhesitatingly 
we  charge  the  blame  against  the  capi- 
talists." 

It  was  with  this  interpretation  in  mind 
that  I  took  Mr.  Ford  with  me  one  after- 
noon to  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Labor 
Union.  I  was  curious  to  see  the  effect  of 
the  gathering  upon  him.  A  child  of  an- 
other age  in  his  experience  of  certain  eco- 
nomic relations,  he  was  an  interesting  phe- 
nomenon in  the  sudden  contact  with 
modern  industrialism. 

When  we  reached  the  building,  in  the 
upper  floor  of  which  in  a  large  hall  are 
held  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Central 
Labor  Union,  numbers  of  workingmen  in 
their  Sunday  clothes  were  passing  in  and 
out  of  the  neighboring  saloons  or  loafing 
about  the  doors.  The  intersecting  streets 
were  strewn  with  small  handbills,  which 
^  we  found  covering  the  wide  staircase  lead- 
ing to  the  hall  and  scattered  over  the  seats 
and  floor  of  the  room  itself.  They  were 
printed  notices  instructing  the  members  to 
boycott  the  beer  of  certain  breweries  which 
were  accused  of  employing  non-union 
men,  and  also  the  products  of  this  and 
that  manufacturer,  against  whom  similar 
charges  were  made. 

We  were  a  little  early,  but  we  chanced 
upon  a  Socialistic  acquaintance  of  mine, 
who  took  us  in  with  him  and  seated  us 
well  to  the  front.  As  the  members  en- 
tered I  had  a  chance  to  point  out  to  Mr. 
Ford  those  among  them  who  had  been 
pointed  out  to  me  as  the  officers  of  their 


various  unions.  He  was  deeply  inter- 
ested from  the  first,  and  much  impressed 
apparently  by  the  size  of  the  gathering  and 
the  enormous  numbers  of  organized  work- 
ers which  were  represented  there. 

The  stage  of  "new  business  "  was  barely 
reached  that  afternoon  when  matters  were 
well  beyond  the  control  of  the  president. 
Motions  and  amendments  and  questions 
of  privilege  and  points  of  order  were  fast 
driving  him  mad,  when  in  despair  he  called 
upon  a  fellow-member  to  take  charge  of 
the  meeting  and  become  its  temporary 
chairman.  By  this  time  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  confusion ;  men  in  many  parts  of 
the  hall  were  clamoring  for  the  floor,  and 
trying  to  drown  one  another's  voices.  But 
there  was  immediate  recognition  of  a 
change  of  generalship.  The  man  who  had 
taken  the  chair  was  a  member  of  a  union 
of  musicians,  a  person  of  excellent  address 
and  well-appearing,  and,  as  it  proved 
eventually,  a  masterly  parliamentarian.  To 
reduce  to  quiet  an  assembly  so  excited  was 
beyond  his  power,  but  he  did  unravel  the 
skein  of  its  tangled  business,  and  through 
all  the  uproar  and  confusion  he  kept  his 
temper  perfectly,  and  secured  some  actual 
disposition  of  the  affairs  in  hand. 

The  intricacies  of  intermingling  interests 
there  represented  were  beyond  measure 
bewildering.  The  Cigarmakers'  Union  had 
a  grievance,  which  its  representatives  in- 
sisted upon  presenting  and  having  righted 
at  once.  But  the  Waiters'  Union  claimed 
an  antecedent  right  to  the  presentation  of 
a  question  with  reference  to  admitting  cer- 
tain men  to  their  organization.  And  the 
Bricklayers'  Union  demanded  an  imme- 
diate investigation  of  the  account  of  ex- 
penditure for  a  certain  recent  L'nion  pic- 
nic, charging  directly,  meanwhile,  a  flag- 
rant misappropriation  of  funds. 

Passions  were  running  high.  The  lie 
direct  was  passed  repeatedly,  and  men 
were  all  but  shaking  fists  in  one  another's 
faces.  The  shouting  rose  sometimes  to 
such  a  pitch  that  the  chairman's  voice 
could  not  be  heard.  But  the  passion  was 
that  of  strong  vitality.  The  Union,  to  its 
members,  was  an  intensely  living  thing,  and 
its  issues,  touching  them  so  closely,  most 
naturally  roused  comparatively  untutored 
men  to  strong  emotion. 

I  watched  Mr.  Ford  with  curious  inter- 
est.    Instead  of  showing  any  impatience 
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or  disgust  at  the  show  of  temper  and  the 
loud  disorder,  he  sat  through  the  long 
session  deeply,  intently  absorbed.  Every 
question  for  debate,  and  every  phase  of 
discussion,  and  all  the  progress  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  the  varying  claims  of  the  many 
organizations,  and  the  widely  differing  per- 
sonalities of  the  members,  each  won  his 
vital  interest,  and,  with  amazing  discrim- 
ination, he  seemed  to  follow  them  with 
intelligent  understanding.  And  when  there 
came  a  report  of  progress  in  a  strike  among 
certain  workers  in  shoe  factories,  and  a 
statement  of  the  causes  of  the  strike  and 
the  measures  which  were  being  taken  to 
carry  it  to  a  successful  issue,  I  could  see 
that  he  was  more  than  ever  roused. 

*'  That's  the  most  interesting  meeting  I 
ever  was  to,"  he  said  to  me,  as  we  walked 
down  the  street  together.  "  I  ain't  never 
realized  before  how  mixed  up  things  can 
be  when  there's  so  many  working  people, 
and  the  men  that  hire  them  are  mostly 
all  organized  in  big  companies.  Why,  the 
working  people  ain't  got  nothing  else  they 
can  do  but  organize  too,  to  get  their  just 
rights.  They  have  a  pretty  hot  time  in 
their  meetings,  if  that's  a  sample,  but  I 
guess  they  know  what  they're  about.  I 
guess  I'll  join." 

In  a  very  few  days  I  must  leave  Chicago. 
I  own  to  a  longing  to  go  and  launch  out 
upon  the  great  farming  regions  between 
the  Lakes  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
which  I  hope  to  cover  in  my  journey  be- 


fore the  autumn  is  far  spent.  I  have  been 
watching  the  coming  of  the  spring  in  the 
Exposition  grounds  and  in  the  charming 
parks  of  the  city  and  along  its  beautiful 
boulevards,  and  I  feel  its  subtle  drawings 
to  the  country  to  a  life  once  more  of  labor 
in  the  fields.  But  I  am  very  far  from  be- 
ing prepared  to  go.  Some  little  of  a  phase 
of  hfe  which  in  all  large  centres  of  popu- 
lation accompanies  the  swift  industrial 
changes  of  the  present  I  have  seen  here  in 
Chicago,  where  it  differs  but  slightly  from 
similar  conditions  in  every  congested  labor 
market.  And  under  the  play  of  the  mod- 
ern gregarious  instinct  there  surely  are  few 
centralized  markets  which  are  not  con- 
gested. But  of  the  real  city  as  a  great 
positive  force  and  a  world-wide  commer- 
cial power,  whose  unfaltering  energies  have 
built  a  huge  metropolis  in  a  generation, 
and  are  fast  crowning  their  labors  with 
splendid  achievements  in  education  and 
in  art,  I  have  been  able  to  see  little,  and  I 
have  given  no  impression  whatever.  This 
much  I  have  seen  on  the  grounds  where  I 
am  now  a  workman  :  I  have  watched  some- 
thing of  the  slow  emerging  from  a  scene  of 
utter  chaos  of  a  co-ordinated  scheme  of 
landscape  gardening  and  of  architecture, 
which  has  long  passed  the  experimental 
stage,  and  is  unfolding  to  the  world,  by  a 
miracle  of  creative  and  constructive  genius, 
a  real  vision  of  beauty  and  power  and 
grace,  which  certainly  holds  for  the  living 
generation  of  civilized  men  a  promise  of 
rich  blessings. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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The  time-worn  rocks  faced  still  the  Sea, 
Old  stars  came  in  the  timeless  sky. 
The  never-resting  winds  went  by, 
The  Seasons  came,  recurrently  ; 
A  mortal  man,  so  soon  to  die. 
Looked  once  into  a  woman's  eye. 
Their  bones  were  dust,  long  years  ago. 
But  spake  the  endless  stars  unto 
The  timeless  Sea,  the  rocks  time-worn, 
"Now  an  eternal  thing  is  born." 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 


BY    HENRY    CABOT    LODGE 
Greene's   campaign   in   the   south 


To  tell  within  moderate  limits  the  story 
of  Greene's  campaign  in  the  South  is 
not  easy.  The  subject  is  one  which 
deserves  to  be  studied  in  the  minutest  de- 
tails, and  success  was  achieved  not  by  a 
single  brilliant  stroke,  but  through  a  long 
series  of  movements  made  under  trying 
difficulties,  and  with  many  checks,  finally 
culminating  in  the  complete  result  which 
had  been  striven  for  so  long  and  so  patient- 
ly. It  was  a  campaign  which  began  with 
the  formation  of  an  army  from  very  raw 
material,  and  under  almost  impossible  con- 
ditions. It  included  three  pitched  battles, 
many  lesser  actions,  dexterous  retreats, 
masterly  manoeuvres,  and  the  solution  of 
the  immediate  problem  without  ever  failing 
in  the  long  look  ahead  to  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose, or  in  the  grasp  of  the  many  phases  of 
a  conflict  which  was  carried  on  not  only 
by  the  main  army,  but  by  detached  forces 
over  a  wide  extent  of  country.  That 
Greene  proved  himself  fully  equal  to 
this  difficult  task,  from  which  he  at  last 
emerged  victorious,  demonstrates  his  high 
ability,  both  as  soldier  and  administrator, 
and  gives  him  a  place  in  the  purely  mili- 
tary story  of  the  Revolution  second  only 
to  that  of  Washington.  No  correct  judg- 
ment, either  of  the  man  or  of  his  achieve- 
ment, can  be  formed  from  any  single  inci- 
dent, or  even  from  the  most  important 
battles  of  his  campaign.  What  he  was  and 
what  he  did  can  be  appreciated  only  by  a 
survey  which  comprehends  all  his  labors. 
Thus  alone  can  we  see  how  ably,  patiently, 
and  brilliantly  he  worked  on  steadily  tow- 
ard his  great  objective  point,  how  he 
thrust  himself  between  the  divided  British 
forces,  and  then  leaving  Cornwallis  to  go 
to  his  fate  in  Virginia,  how  he  held  grimly 
to  his  purpose,  and  unrelentingly  pressed 


his  enemy  to  the  South,  until  he  had  driven 
the  English  armies  from  the  State  which 
they  had  at  the  outset  overrun  so  easily. 

He  was  engaged  in  the  most  prelim- 
inary work  of  making  his  army,  when  the- 
division  under  Morgan  met  Tarleton  and 
won  the  striking  victory  of  the  Cowpens. 
It  was  an  inspiriting  and  unlooked-for 
piece  of  good  fortune  to  win  such  a  fight, 
and  win  it  so  completely  at  the  very  start 
of  the  campaign,  when  neither  Greene  nor 
Morgan  desired  to  run  the  risk  of  a  de- 
cisive action.  It  was  also  a  heavy  blow 
to  the  enemv.  But  although  Greene  well 
knew  the  importance  and  meaning  of  what 
had  been  done,  his  head  was  not  turned 
by  the  success,  and  he  was  well  aware  that 
he  was  as  little  able  to  fight  Cornwallis  with 
his  army  as  he  had  been  before  the  rout 
of  Tarleton. 

When  the  news  of  Morgan's  victory 
reached  the  camp  on  the  Pedee,  nearly  a 
week  after  the  event,  Greene's  first  feeling 
was  one  of  great  joy,  and  his  second  one 
of  deep  anxiety.  His  army  was  divided. 
The  enemy  were  between  him  and  Morgan. 
The  situation  was  full  of  danger,  and  the 
fate  of  the  campaign  turned  on  the  escape 
of  the  victors  of  the  Cowpens.  Sending 
expresses  in  all  directions  to  call  out  the 
militia,  while  the  exultant  shouts  of  his 
soldiers  filled  the  air  outside  his  tent, 
making  rapid  arrangements  to  have  the 
prisoners  taken  to  the  North,  ordering 
boats  to  be  prepared  for  the  crossing 
of  the  Yadkin,  and  even  of  the  Dan, 
he  put  his  army  under  the  command  of 
Huger,  with  directions  to  meet  him  at 
Salisbury,  and  then  started  to  join  Mor- 
gan. He  went  alone,  accompanied  only 
by  an  orderly  sergeant,  and  rode  night  and 
day  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  bad 
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weather  and  through  a  country  infested  by 
loyahsts,  for  he  knew  that  Morgan's  army 
was  the  important  point,  and  he  counted 
no  risk  in  the  one  fixed  determination  to 
reach  it.  Morgan  himself  had  shown  equal 
wisdom.-  He  had  retreated  as  promptly 
and  decisively  as  he  had  fought,  and 
Cornwallis,  on  his  arrival  at  Ramsour's 
Mills,  found  that  his  active  foe  had  crossed 
the  river  and  escaped.  When  Greene 
learned  that  Cornwallis,  in  the  eagerness 
of  pursuit  and  the  desire  for  revenge,  had 
b.urned  his  baggage,  he  saw  at  once  that 
his  opponent  had  committed  a  capital  mis- 
take in  not  only  missing  his  prey,  but  in 
crippling  himself  for  an  extended  move- 
ment, and  .he  exclaimed,  when  the  news 
was  brought  to  him,  "Then  he  is  ours." 
He  hoped,  if  the  waters  of  the  Catawaba 
did  not  fall,  to  check  CornwalHs  in  cross- 
ing and  force  him  back  to  the  Santee. 
Unfortunately,  after  the  manner  of  those 
rivers,  the  Catawaba  fell  suddenly  and 
Morgan  was  ordered  to  press  on  the 
Yadkin,  while  Greene  himself  tried  to  col- 
lect the  militia.  Some  eight  hundred  of 
them,  under  Davidson,  attacked  the  en- 
emy when  they  began  to  cross  at  McGow- 
an's  ford,  and  came  very  near  inflicting  a 
serious  blow.  But  the  British,  breasting 
this  stream  with  great  gallantry,  and  not 
without  serious  losses,  forced  the  passage, 
and  Davidson  being  killed,  the  mihtia  rap- 
idly dispersed.  Only  a  third  of  them,  in- 
deed, remained  together,  and  these  were 
driven  to  rapid  retreat  the  next  morning 
by  Tarleton.  With  the  road  thus  cleared, 
Cornwallis  hurried  on  to  the  Yadkin.  Now 
Greene's  admirable  foresight  was  appar- 
ent. Boats  were  ready,  and  Morgan's 
whole  army  crossed  easily  and  rapidly,  his 
rear  having  a  sharp  skirmish  with  the  Brit- 
ish van,  but  getting  safely  over  with  only 
the  loss  of  two  or  three  wagons.  The  river 
was  high  and  was  running  full  and  swift 
between  the  armies.  CornwalHs  had  been 
energetic,  but  he  had  no  boats,  and  he 
was  helpless.  He  soothed  his  feelings  by 
a  heavy  cannonade,  quite  harmless  to  the 
Americans,  who  regarded  him  in  safety 
from  the  opposite  bank. 

Greene,  who  had  changed  the  place  of 
meeting  from  Salisbury  to  Guilford,  as 
he  had  been  compelled  to  do  by  events, 
reached  the  latter  point  with  Morgan  on 
February  8th,  and  on  the  9th  the  main 


army,  under  Huger,  came  up.     Thus  the 
first  object  had  been  attained.     The  Cow- 
pens  had  been  won,  the  prisoners  saved, 
and  the  junction  effected.     Greene's  army 
was  no  longer  divided.     This  in  itself  was 
a  feat,  and  a  solid  gain  obtained  in  the  face 
of  great  obstacles  and  through  many  dan- 
gers.    But  the  great  peril  still  remained. 
The  united  army  was  still  in  a  most  haz- 
ardous position,  as  Morgan's  division  had 
been  before.      Greene  who,  like  all  other 
able   commanders,  had   carefully  studied 
the  character  and  habits  of  his  adversary, 
hoped    that    Cornwallis's    eagerness    and 
zeal  would  lead  him  into  a  position  where 
he    could  be    attacked   successfully.     So 
when  he  heard  that  Cornwallis,  baffled  at 
the  Yadkin,  and  informed  that  the  Ameri- 
cans had  no  boats,  had  determined  to  cut 
them  off  at  the  fords  of  the  Dan,  he  thought 
that  there  would  be  an  opportunity  to  fight. 
But  now  came  the  ever-returning  curse  of 
the  short  enlistments  and  of  dependence  on 
uncertain  and  unstable  militia  to  shatter  all 
his  schemes  and  hopes.      He  could  get  no 
fresh   recruits,  could  hardly  indeed  hold 
those  he  already  had,  and  so  found  him- 
self with  only  a  little  over  two  thousand 
men  with  whom  to  face  a  superior  British 
force.     To  retreat  toward  Virginia,  where 
Arnold  was  now  ravaging  and  plundering 
with  a  strong  body  of  troops,  was  danger- 
ous in  a  mihtary  sense,  and  most  undesir- 
able in  every  other  way  because  of  its  ef- 
fect upon  public  opinion  and  the  spirit  of 
the  people  on  which  so  much  turned.     But 
Greene  did  not  hesitate.     He  had  said  that 
the  one  thing  for  which  Cornwallis  ought  to 
make  every  sacrifice  was  the  destruction  of 
the  American  army,  and  his  single  deter- 
mination was  that  his  army  should  not  be 
destroyed,  for  it  carried  in  its  hands  the 
fate  of  the  war  in  the  South.     To  this  one 
object  everything  else  must  yield.      He  not 
only  did  not  throw  himself  upon  the  Brit- 
ish, after  the  fashion  of  Gates,  but  he  pre- 
pared for  his  retreat  as  carefully  and  me- 
thodically as  he  would  have  done  for  a 
battle.  To  Sumter,  recovered  of  his  wound, 
went  word  to  call  out  the  militia  of  South 
Carolina  ;  to  Marion  to  cross  the  Santee ;  to 
Pickens  to  follow  up  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 
The  heavy  baggage  was  sent  to  a  place  of 
safety,  urgent  letters  were  dispatched  to 
the  Governors  of  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, and  then  Greene,  on  February  loth, 
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Started  for  the  fords  of  the  Dan.  The  Brit- 
ish were  close  on  his  heels.  He  had  only 
seventy  miles  to  go,  but  the  roads  were 
deep  in  mud,  well  nigh  impassable.  His 
means  of  transportation  were  bad,  his  men 
wretchedly  clothed,  and  in  a  large  measure 
barefooted.  Quick  marching  was  impossi- 
ble, and  the  enemy,  well  equipped  and  pro- 
vided, were  in  hot  haste  after  him.  He  had 
in  his  favor  good  officers,  his  own  clear 
brains  and  indomitable  courage,  and  the 


confidence  and  love  of  his  men.  "  How 
you  must  suffer  from  cold,"  said  Greene 
to  the  barefooted  sentry.  "  I  do  not  com- 
plain," came  the  answer.  "  I  know  I 
should  fare  well  if  our  General  could  pro- 
cure supphes ;  and  if,  as  they  say,  we  fight 
in  a  few  days,  I  shall  take  care  to  secure 
some  shoes."  This  little  story  brings  out 
general  and  army  in  a  clear  light,  and  we 
see  the  sympathy  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
one,  and  the  faith   and   courage    of   the 
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other — qualities  by  which  victories  in  war 
are  often  wrung  from  adversity. 

To  delay  the  enemy,  Greene   detached 
seven  hundred  of  his  best  men,  cavalry 
and  infantry,  under  the  command  of  Col- 
onel Williams.     They  were  to  mislead,  to 
retard,  but  to  avoid    all   serious    action. 
Well  did  they  do  their  work.     For  three 
days  the  two  armies  pressed  on,  one  in  hot 
chase  of  the  other.     The  main  American 
army  struggled  forward  through  mud  and 
water,  marking  their  road,  as  Greene  wrote 
Washington,    with    blood-stained    tracks. 
On  the  third  day  most  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina militia  deserted,  but  the  regulars  and 
the  rest  of  the  mihtia  moved  steadily  for- 
ward,   suffering  in  grim  silence.     Mean- 
time the  flower  of  the  army  under  Williams 
hung  on  the  flank  of  CornwaUis,  embar- 
rassing him  at  every  stream  and  every  de- 
file, and  leading  him  off  on  the  road  to  the 
wrong  ford.     It  was  hard  to  keep  the  men 
in  hand,  and  to  avoid  a  serious  fight,  espe- 
cially on  the  third  day  when  Harry  Lee's 
cavalry  had  a  sharp  brush  with  Tarleton's 
men  and  the  English  lost  eighteen  and  the 
Americans  two.     The  days  of    the  easy 
slaughtering  of  mihtia  were  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  Tarleton  had  learned  a  lesson, 
which  it    was  a  sore  temptation    to    his 
teachers  to  continue.     But  Wilhams,  with 
great  self-control,  drew  off  his  men,  and 
despite  all  his  efforts,  CornwaUis  at  last 
discovered  that  he  was  being  misled,  and 
turned  into  the  right  road.     When  night 
fell,  Williams  and  his  men,  with  indescriba- 
ble alarm,  saw  hghts  ahead,  and  breathed 
freely  only  when  they  found  that  it  was 
Greene's  deserted  camp  of  the  day  before. 
CornwaUis,  after  a  brief  halt,  started  again 
at  midnight,  and  pressed  on  through  for- 
est and  over  streams,  Williams  still  hang- 
ing stubbornly  on  his  flank.     In  the  morn- 
ing came  a  messenger  from  Greene  that 
the  wagons  were  over,  and  the  troops  were 
crossing,  and  all  Williams's  men  broke  into 
a  loud  cheer,  heard  with  much  misgiving 
in  the   British  camp,  where  they  had  felt 
sure  of  their  prey.  Still  CornwaUis  pressed 
forward  faster  than  ever,  and  in  the  late 
afternoon  came  another  message  that  all 
the  American    army  was  over,  the  men 
posted  and  waiting  for  the  gallant  light 
troops  who  had   made  their  escape  pos- 
.sible.      Now    Williams    stopped    his    at- 
tacks, spurred  on  at  full  speed,  and  he  and 


all  his  men  rapidly  crossed,  while  Corn- 
waUis came  up  close  behind  only  to  look 
at  the  deep  and  rapid  river  which  flowed 
between  him  and  his  foe.  It  appeared 
after  all  that  the  Americans  had  boats, 
and,  more  than  this,  that  Greene  had  sent 
Kosciusko  ahead  to  the  ford  to  prepare 
earthworks  on  the  other  side.  Evidently 
this  general  was  very  different  from  the 
easy  victim  of  Camden.  It  was  clear  that 
he  knew  just  what  he  meant  to  do  and 
was  neither  to  be  caught  nor  fought  with 
at  pleasure.  Hence  much  natural  per- 
plexity to  his  opponent.  Crossing  the 
river  was  out  of  the  question.  The  at- 
tempt would  have  been  madness,  and 
could  have  resulted  only  in  disaster,  so 
CornwaUis,  feehng  now  the  loss  of  his 
baggage,  sullenly  withdrew  to  Hillsbor- 
ough. He  gave  out  that  he  had  driven 
the  Americans  beyond  the  Dan,  which 
was  true,  but  he  omitted  to  state  that  he 
had  utterly  failed  to  reach  them  or  to 
bring  on  an  action.  By  this  masterly  re- 
treat, with  every  contingency  accurately 
and  punctually  provided  for,  Greene  had 
won  his  first  victory,  for  he  had  baffled 
his  enemy  and  defeated  his  purpose.  He 
had  his  army  in  existence  and  in  the  field, 
cheered  and  inspirited  by  their  success. 
He  had  the  country  around  CornwaUis 
and  to  the  southward  flaming  out  again 
into  armed  resistance,  and  even  while  the 
loyalists  were  crowding  into  Hillsborough 
to  rejoice  in  the  presence  of  the  royal 
army,  news  came  that  the  American  army 
was  again  south  of  the  Dan.  Suddenly, 
as  the  tidings  spread,  the  eager  crowd 
faded  away,  loyalty  cooled,  recruits  ceased 
to  appear,  and  CornwaUis  wrote,  '*  I  am 
amongst  timid  friends  and  adjoining  to 
inveterate  rebels."  The  results  of  there- 
treat  over  the  Dan  were  beginning  to  ap- 
pear at  once,  for  a  victory  is  sometimes 
won  in  other  ways  than  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

Greene,  when  he  began  to  retrace  his 
steps,  sent  Lee  and  Pickens  forward  and 
followed  himself  with  the  main  army. 
There  should  be  no  loyalist  rising  and  no 
reinforcements  for  the  British  if  he  could 
help  it.  His  detachments  under  Williams 
and  Lee  and  Pickens  hung  about  the  Brit- 
ish army  and  swooped  down  on  commu- 
nications and  on  loyaHst  recruits  with  a 
sudden  and    unsparing    hand.     Pursuing 
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Tarleton,  who  was  out  on  one  of  his  plun- 
dering expeditions,  Lee  came  upon  three 
hundred  loyaHsts  marching  to  join  Corn- 
waUis.  He  did  not  want  to  lose  his  blow 
at  Tarleton,  who,  only  a  few  miles  ahead, 
was  quite  unconscious  of  his  presence, 
and  so  trusting  to  the  resemblance  in  uni- 
form, he  tried  to  slip  by 
the  Tory  companies. 
He  very  nearly  succeed- 
ed, and  was  fairly  in  the 
midst  of  them  when  one 
of  the  loyalist  riflemen 
detected  the  trick  and 
fired.  Therewasno  help 
for  it ;  Tarleton  must  be 
abandoned.  Out  came 
the  sabres,  and  in  a  few 
moments  ninety  of  the 
loyalist  militiamen  were 
lying  on  the  field  ;  their 
commander  was  desper- 
ately wounded,  and  the 
rest  of  the  men  were  rac- 
ing away  for  safety  in  all 
directions.  The  destruc- 
tion of  this  large  body 
of  loyal  troops  made  en- 
listing under  the  crown 
so  unpleasant  and  un- 
popular that  it  ceased  in  that  neighbor- 
hood entirely,  for  there  was  clearly  no  use 
in  trying  to  serve  a  king  who  could  not 
give  better  protection  than  this  to  his  vol- 
unteers. 

This  little  affair  illustrated  the  situa- 
tion of  Cornwallis.  He  could  not  get  re- 
inforcements, his  communications  were 
cut,  and  to  reach  suppHes  and  ammunition 
he  would  have  to  go  to  Wilmington  and 
leave  Greene  behind.  Thus  it  became  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  him  to  fight  a  battle. 
But  Greene,  disappointed  by  perverse, 
well-meaning  and  ill -acting  legislatures, 
could  not  get  the  additional  men  he  so 
sorely  needed,  although  clamorous  mes- 
sages went  speeding  forth  for  them  in  all 
directions.  He,  too,  wanted  a  battle,  for 
he  felt  that  even  if  he  could  not  win,  he 
could  at  least  cripple  the  English  by  a 
hard  fight  and  still  bring  his  army  off  in 
good  order  after  a  defeat.  But  fight  he 
would  not  until  he  had  enough  men  to  give 
him  at  least  a  fair  chance.  So  he  took  up 
a  position  between  the  two  streams  that 
fed   the   Haw   River,   and   then  marched 


General  Daniel  Morgan. 
From  the  portrait  bj-  Charles  Willson  Peale,  1794 
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about,  shifting  his  camp  every  night,  keep- 
ing Cornwallis  constantly  on  the  move,  and 
never  allowing  him  to  come  near  enough 
for  anything  more  than  a  sharp  skirmish. 
At  last  the  baffled  Cornwallis  gave  over 
the  pursuit  and  went  into  camp  at  Bell's 
Mills  to  rest  his  men,  who  were  beginning 
to  get  weary  and  to  de- 
sert. 

This  gave  Greene  op- 
portunity to  hkewise  rest 
his  own  forces.  By  the 
individual  exertions  of 
leaders  like  Stevens  and 
Lawson  of  Virginia,  and 
Eaton  and  Butler  of 
North  Carohna,  militia 
had  finally  been  raised, 
and  in  the  time  given  by 
skilful  delays,  had  been 
gradually  joining  the 
American  army.  Thus 
strengthened,  Greene 
determined  to  accept 
battle,  and  on  March 
14,  1 781,  he  miarched 
to  Guilford  Court  House 
and  took  up  a  position 
on  ground  which  he 
had  already  carefully 
a  view  to  fighting  there, 
with  him  forty-two  hun- 
dred foot,  and  not  quite  two  hundred  cav- 
alry. Of  these  less  than  fifteen  hundred 
w^ere  regulars.  The  rest  were  militia,  and 
Greene  was  only  too  well  aware  that  he 
could  place  but  little  dependence  upon 
them  against  the  onset  of  regulars  and  vet- 
erans. Still  he  believed  that  perchance  he 
might  win,  that  at  the  worst  he  could  only 
lose  the  field  and  have  his  militia  dis- 
persed, and  that  he  was  reasonably  cer- 
tain to  so  damage  the  enemy  that  they 
would  be  compelled  to  retreat  to  Wilming- 
ton. On  the  fifteenth,  therefore,  he  se- 
lected his  ground  and  placed  his  troops 
with  great  care.  In  the  first  line  he  put 
the  North  CaroHna  militia  ;  in  the  second, 
the  Virginians,  also  militia,  but  men  who 
had  been  under  fire,  and  among  whom 
were  many  old  Continentals  ;  in  the  third 
line  were  the  regulars  from  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  but  only  one  regiment,  the  First 
Maryland,  was  composed  of  veterans.  On 
the  right  flank  were  posted  Washington  and 
his  dragoons  and  part  of  the  light  infantry, 
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and  on  the  left  Lee  and  his  light  cavalry 
and  the  rest  of  the  light  infantry,  backed 
by  Campbell  with  some  of  his  King's 
Mountain  riflemen,  all  veterans  and  the 
pick  of  the  army. 

Lee,  thrown  forward  on  the  skirmish 
line,  drove  in  Tarleton,  and  then  fell  back 
before  the  main  column  of  the  enemy.  The 
British  van  came  in  view  about  one  o'clock 
and  Comwallis'  opened  a  sharp  cannon- 
ade, and  then  forming  his  men  advanced 
rapidly.  Greene  had  addressed  the  North 
Carolina  militia  and  besought  them  to  give 
two  volleys  and  then  retire  ;  but  when  they 
saw  the  British  coming  on  at  the  charge, 
although  they  apparently  fired  a  first  and 
probably  a  second  volley,*  they  then  broke 
in  wild  panic,  and,  despite  all  the  officers 
could  do,  fled  in  all  directions  without  in- 
flicting the  slightest  damage  on  the  enemy. 
Now  appeared  the  wisdom  of  Greene's  dis- 
positions. As  the  British  rushed  forward, 
cheering,  Washington  and  Lee  fell  on  their 
flanks,  checked  them,  and  gave  the  Virgin- 
ians time  to  pour  in  a  steady  and  well- 
directed  fire.  The  British  line  was  shaken, 
and  men  began  to  drop  fast,  but  the  well- 
disciplined  regulars  still  kept  on,  and  the 
Virginians  gave  way  on  the  right,  retreat- 
ing slowly  and  without  panic.  The  British, 
now  somewhat  broken,  pushed  through  on 
the  right  and  came  on  the  veteran  Mary- 
land regiment,  which  opened  a  close  and 
destructive  fire,  and  then,  charging,  drove 
the  British  back  in  confusion.  Had  Greene 
dared  to  throw  in  his  other  Continentals  at 
this  point  he  might  have  won,  but  this  he 
would  not  do  ;  for  he  lacked  confidence  in 
the  new  regiments,  and  did  not  intend  to 
risk,  in  the  slightest  degree  or  under  any 
temptation,  the  loss  of  his  army,  which 
would  have  followed  the  dispersion  of  his 
regular  troops.  His  foresight  was  justified, 
for  the  Virginian  left,  having  fallen  back  at 
last,  the  British  columns  again  united  and 
before  their  attack  the  Second  Maryland 
broke  and  ran.  The  first  regiment  again 
charged  on  the  advancing  British,  and  at 
the  same  moment  Washington  and  his  dra- 
goons once  more  fell  upon  their  flank. 
Again  the  British  gave  way,  this  time  in  ut- 
ter disorder;   and  Cornwallis,  whose  horse 

*  The  generally  received  account  is  that  the  North  Caro-  ■ 
lina  militia  ran  without  firing  a  shot,  but  I  think  that  Judge 
Schenck,  in  his  history  of  North  Carolina,  fairly  proves  that 
they  were  only  ordered  to  fire  two  volleys,  and  that  they  cer- 
tainly did  some  firing  beftjre  they  broke  and  fled. 
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had  been  shot  under  him,  seeing  the  flight 
of  his  army,  ordered  the  artillery  to  open. 
His  officers  remonstrated  that  he  would  de- 
stroy his  own  men,  but  Cornwallis  persist- 
ed, and  the  artillery  firing  through  their 
own  ranks  checked  the  American  pursuit, 
and  the  British  reformed  their  broken  lines. 

Greene,  like  Cornwallis,  well  at  the  front 
and  taking  in  the  whole  field,  but  ignorant 
as  to  Lee's  whereabouts  and  fearing  that 
his  flanks  would  be  turned,  decided  at 
once  to  take  no  further  risks.  He  was 
confident  that  the  enemy  had  been  badly 
crippled,  and  being  determined  not  to 
allow  his  regulars  to  suffer  further,  or- 
dered a  retreat.  The  British  attempted 
to  pursue,  but  were  easily  repulsed,  and 
Greene,  in  good  order,  moved  off  his  whole 
army,  leaving  only  some  guns,  the  horses 
of  which  had  been  killed.  He  marched 
as  far  as  Reedy  P^ork,  three  miles  distant, 
waited  there  quietly  for  some  hours  to 
gather  the  stragglers,  and  then  marched 
on  and  occupied  his  old  camp  on  Trou- 
blesome Creek. 

The  battle  had  been  stubbornly  fought, 
and  the  British  had  suffered  severely. 
Cornwallis  had  lost,  by  his  own  report,  406 
killed  and  wounded  and  26  missing,  while 
Greene's  information  was  that  the  enemy 
had  lost  633,  exclusive  of  officers,  among 
whom  the  casualties  had  been  exception- 
ally severe,  many  of  the  most  conspicuous 
having  been  killed  or  wounded. 

Over  a  thousand  of  the  Americans  were 
missing.  In  other  words,  the  militia  had 
gone  home,  as  Greene  said,  "  to  kiss  their 
sweethearts  and  wives."  Five  hundred 
and  fifty-two  of  the  North  Carolina  militia, 
who  had  only  lost  nine  men  in  battle, 
and  294  of  the  Virginians,  who  had  fought 
extremely  well,  had  departed  in  this  qui- 
et and  unobtrusive  way.  But  these  men 
could  be  recovered,  and  the  American  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded  was  only  163,  less 
than  half  of  that  which  they  had  inflict- 
ed on  the  enemy. 

Greene,  after  the  fight  was  over,  had 
his  army  in  high  spirits  and  good  condi- 
tion, ready  for  further  work.  Corn^yalIis, 
for  his  part,  issued  a  proclamation  an- 
nouncing a  triumph,  and  when  his  glow- 
ing despatch  reached  England,  Charles 
Fox  said  that  "another  such  victory  would 
destroy  the  British  army."  Cornwallis, 
if  judged  by  his  actions  and  not  by  his 
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words,  took  much  the  same  view.  Leav- 
ing his  own  and  the  American  wounded 
on  the  field,  he  not  only  did  not  pursue 
his  beaten  foe,  but  began  an  immediate 
retreat  from  the  scene  of  his  loudly  pro- 
claimed victory.  Greene,  the  defeated, 
started  after  him,  and  although  holding 
his  short-term  militia  with  great  difficulty, 
the  vanquished  eagerly  pursued  the  victor, 
and  tried  to  catch  him  by  the  most  hur- 
ried marches,  while  the  conqueror  just 
managed  to  get  over  the  deep  river  before 
.  the  Virginians,  finally  abandoning  Greene, 
obliged  him  to  desist  from  the  chase.  The 
victorious  Cornwallis  then  went  on  to  Wil- 
mington to  refit,  and  Greene,  having  lost 
his  battle  and  won  his  campaign,  took  the 
bold  step  which  marks  more  than  anything 
else  his  military  capacity,  and  which  finally 
resulted  in  his  driving  the  British  from  the 
South. 

Up  to  this  time  Greene  had  been  de- 
voting all  his  efforts  toward  making  his 
army,  stopping  any  loyalist  rising,  and 
preventing  the  advance  of  Cornwallis  to 
the  South.  In  all  these  objects  he  had 
been  entirely  successful.  Cornwalhs,  with 
his  army  much  broken,  had  been  forced  to 
retreat  to  tide  water,  thus  abandoning  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  except  where  his 
army  camped,  and  leaving  all  the  rest  of 
the  State  practically  free.  An  important 
portion  of  the  British  forces  in  the  South- 
ern department,  the  second  division,  in  fact, 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Rawdon, 
were  stationed  in  South  CaroHna,  and  held 
that  State  and  Georgia  firmly,  by  their 
presence  and  by  their  possession  of  a  chain 
of  fortified  posts.  With  the  British  forces 
in  this  position,  two  courses  were  open  to 
Greene  at  this  juncture.  One  was  to  fol- 
low the  line  he  had  hitherto  pursued  ;  hov- 
er on  Cornwallis' s  flank,  cut  his  communi- 
cations, isolate  him,  prevent  hi  advance 
to  the  North,  and  fight  him  again  as  soon  as 
he  could  sufficiently  recruit  his  army.  This 
was  the  safe  and  obvious  plan  in  conform- 
ity with  the  original  purpose  for  which 
Greene  and  his  army  were  intended,  and  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  have  criticised 
him  if  he  had  adopted  it.  The  alternative 
course  was  bold  and  hazardous,  but  preg- 
nant with  the  possibility  of  much  greater 
and  more  decisive  results.  This  second 
plan  was  to  give  over  all  thought  of  check- 
ing Cornwallis's  northern  movement  and 


marching  boldly  to  the  southward,  to  thrust 
himself  between  the  main  army  and  the 
Southern  division,  and  then  attack  the  lat- 
ter and  their  posts.  From  this  action,  as 
Greene  wrote,  one  of  two  results  must 
come.  North  Carolina  was  free,  and  was 
too  difficult  a  country,  and  too  sparsely  set- 
tled, to  invite  further  attack  from  the  Brit- 
ish, who  had  been  forced  down  to  the 
coast.  Cornwallis  would,  therefore,  either 
have  to  march  on  to  the  North,  in  which 
case  Greene  would  be  able  to  break  up  the 
British  posts  and  drive  the  enemy  from 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  or  he  would 
have  to  follow  Greene,  in  which  case  the 
British  campaign  would  have  failed,  and 
the  war  would  be  narrowed  to  the  two 
southernmost  States,  with  the  North  to  draw 
upon  for  men  and  supplies.  It  is  true  that 
Virginia  was  in  Greene's  department,  and 
that  he  would,  by  marching  South,  leave 
it  open  to  the  enemy,  but  Virginia  was  the 
most  populous  and  one  of  the  strongest  of 
the  States,  with  no  loyaHst  element,  as  in 
the  Carolinas,  and  able  to  make,  unaided, 
a  formidable  defence.  Moreover,  every 
step  that  Cornwalhs  took  to  the  North 
brought  him  nearer  to  the  principal  Amer- 
ican army  under  Washington,  now  re- 
inforced by  the  French  troops. 

Greene,  having  decided  on  his  new 
movement  and  upon  this  daring  change  in 
the  plan  of  campaign,  acted  quickly,  so 
quickly  indeed  that  he  was  out  of  Corn- 
wallis's reach  before  the  British  knew  what 
he  was  intending  to  do.  April  2d  he  bade 
farewell  to  his  home-loving  militia,  and  on 
the  6th,  after  detaching  Lee  to  join  Marion 
and  assail  Lord  Rawdon's  communications 
with  Charleston,  he  began  his  movement  to 
the  South.  His  objective  point  was  Cam- 
den, and  thither  he  directed  his  march, 
halting  that  night  and  making  his  camp  at 
Hobkirk's  Hill,  less  than  two  miles  from 
the  enemy's  works.  His  antagonist.  Lord 
Rawdon,  was  a  bold  and  enterprising  offi- 
cer. Hearing  of  the  near  approach  of 
Greene,  and  learning  from  a  deserter  that 
Sumter  had  not  come  up,  and  that  the  ar- 
tillery had  not  arrived,  he  determined  to 
surprise  the  Americans.  He  therefore 
marched  out  early  on  the  morning  of  April 
7th  with  this  end  in  view,  but  Greene 
was  never  surprised.  He  had  his  men  en- 
camped in  order  of  battle,  with  a  strong 
picket  line,  and  it   was   this   characteris- 
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tic  and  sleepless  watchfulness  which  saved 
him.  He  had  not  anticipated  an  attack 
the  very  morning  after  he  had  crossed  the 
border.  Lord  Rawdon's  prompt  attack 
was  unexpected,  and  would  have  been 
much  more  disastrous  had  it  not  been  for 
Greene's  arrangements.  As  it  was,  his  ex- 
cellent picket-line  fell  back  slowly,  skir- 
mishing heavily  and  delaying  the  enemy's 
advance,  which  gave  time  to  form  the 
American  army.  The  opposing  forces 
were  pretty  nearly  matched,  Greene  having 
about  fourteen  hundred  men  and  Rawdon 
about  a  thousand,  but  the  advantage  in 
equipment,  discipline,  and  experience  were 
with  the  British.  The  attack  was  made 
with  rapidity  and  vigor,  tiie  British  charg- 
ing boldly  up  the  low  slopes  of  the  hill. 
Greene,  w^atching  keenly,  saw  that  the  ene- 
my's front  was  narrow  and  gave  orders  to 
extend  his  Hnes,  but  Lord  Rawdon  was  too 
quick  and  threw  out  his  reserves  before 
either  Ford  or  Campbell  could  reach  his 
flanks.  In  the  centre  the  Marylanders, 
who  had  fought  so  admirably  at  Guilford, 
got  into  confusion  in  one  company,  and 
then  badly  handled  by  their  commander, 
Colonel  Gunby,  began  to  retreat  just  at  the 
critical  moment  when  they  were  actually 
piercing  the  enemy's  line,  and  when  Greene 
thought  that  victory  was  in  his  grasp.  This 
sudden  and  unexpected  misfortune  com- 
promised the  whole  position  ;  and  Greene, 
with  the  self-control  and  quick  decision 
which  saved  his  campaign  on  so  many  oc- 
casions, determined  to  take  no  further  risk 
and  withdrew  his  men  in  good  order. 
There  was  a  sharp  fight  over  the  artillery, 
but  Washington,  who  had  been  delayed 
and  entangled  in  the  woods,  coming  up 
with  his  dragoons,  charged  vigorously,  and 
the  Americans  brought  off  all  the  guns. 
The  American  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing  appears  to  have  been  two  hundred 
and  seventy-one,  the  British  two  hundred 
and  fifty-eight,  but  the  proportion  of  killed 
and  wounded  was  heavier  with  the  latter 
than  with  the  former. 

Saved  by  his  unresting  vigilance  from  a 
surprise,  defeated  by  the  utterly  unexpect- 
ed blundering  of  an  experienced  officer, 
Greene  was  sorely  depressed  by  his  defeat 
at  Hobkirk's  Hill.  But  he  made  no  sign. 
With  the  same  dogged  persistence  as  when 
he  outmarched  Cornwallis  he  withdrew  to 
Rugely  Mills,  and  despite  the  usual  heart- 


breaking disappointments  in  getting  rein- 
forcements, he  reposed  and  recruited  his 
army,  and  then  moved  out  again  and  once 
more  threatened  Camden. 

Lee  and  Marion,  who  had  been  sent  for- 
ward when  Greene  quitted  North  Caro- 
lina, had  failed  to  intercept  Watson,  who 
joined  the  main  army  on  May  7th.  Thus 
reinforced,  Rawdon  left  Camden  and 
started  again  after  Greene,  intending  to 
pass  him  on  the  flank  and  attack  him  in 
the  rear.  But  although  Rawdon  was  en- 
terprising and  quick,  he  was  no  match  for 
Greene  when  it  came  to  manoeuvring. 
Greene  moved  off  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
defeat  Rawdon's  plan,  and  then  took  up 
a  strong  position  which  the  British  looked 
at  and  feared  to  attack.  Unable  to  bring 
Greene  to  action,  except  on  ground  of  his 
own  choosing,  Rawdon's  position  became 
untenable,  for  while  Greene  threatened 
him  on  the  flank,  Lee  and  Marion  were 
menacing  his  communications  and  his  for- 
tified posts,  especially  Fort  Motte.  Thus 
forced  by  his  opponent's  movements,  l^aw- 
don,  on  May  loth,  evacuated  Camden, 
leaving  his  wounded  behind  him,  and  with- 
drew to  Monks  Corner,  only  thirty  miles 
from  Charleston.  Like  Cornwallis,  he  had 
been  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  seaboard 
and  leave  the  interior  of  the  State  free  to 
the  operations  of  the  American  army. 
Again  Greene,  by  his  strategy  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  manoeuvTed  his  army 
and  disposed  his  outlying  detachments, 
had  forced  the  British  to  retreat.  Again 
he  had  lost  a  battle  and  won  a  campaign. 

Now  began  to  appear  the  results  of  the 
bold  movement  to  the  South  in  more  sub- 
stantial form  than  the  retreat  of  the  Eng- 
lish army  to  the  seaboard.  "  We  fight,  get 
beat,  rise,  and  fight  again,"  wrote  Greene 
to  the  French  minister,  and  now  the 
"  fighting  again  "  had  fairly  begun.  Lee 
and  Marion  had  failed  to  stop  Watson  on 
his  way  to  Lord  Rawdon,  but  they  be- 
sieged the  fort  which  bore  the  former's 
name,  and  took  it  on  April  27th.  May 
loth  Camden  was  evacuated,  and  Greene 
marched  in  and  levelled  the  works.  After 
this,  events  moved  fast,  .the  second  part  of 
Greene's  campaign,  involving  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  British  posts,  havmg  now  fairly 
opened.  Very  precious  among  these  posts 
was  Fort  Motte,  and  one  motive  of  Lord 
Rawdon's  hasty  retreat  was  to  save  this 
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particular  place.  On  May  1 2th,  so  quickly 
did  he  move,  his  camp-fires  were  seen  by 
the  Americans  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Congaree.  But  with  all  his  effort,  he  was 
too  late,  arriving  only  in  time  to  see  the 
Americans  set  fire  to  the  Motte  home,  in 
the  centre  of  the  stockade,  with  burning 
arrows,  provided  by  Mrs.  Motte  herself, 
and  thereupon  the  surrender  of  the  post 
and  the  garrison.  The  day  before  the  fall 
of  Fort  Motte,  Sumter  had  taken  Orange- 
burg ;  on  the  14th,  Neilson's  Ferry  was 
evacuated,  and  on  the  1 5th,  after  a  sharp 
attack,  Lee  took  Fort  Granby  and  capt- 
ured the  garrison.  In  less  than  a  month 
from  the  day  when  he  reached  Camden, 
Greene  had  taken  that  town,  forced  back 
the  main  British  army  to  the  coast,  and  by 
his  well-led  and  well-directed  detachments, 
had  taken  four  posts  and  compelled  the 
abandonment  of  two  more.  The  British 
grip  on  the  Carolinas  was  being  rudely 
broken,  and  the  States  which  they  had  be- 
lieved firmly  within  their  power,  were  slip- 
ping, rapidly  away  from  them.  North  Car- 
olina was  free,  and  South  Carolina  nearly 
cleared  of  the  enemy.  Georgia  remained, 
the  first  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Brit- 
ish, the  most  strongly  held  and  remote 
enough  from  that  first  camp  on  the  Pedee, 
where  Greene  withdrew  to  rest  and  gather 
his  army,  and  whence  he  set  forth  upon  his 
campaign.  To  Georgia,  therefore,  Lee  di- 
rected his  march  after  the  fall  of  Fort 
Granby,  and  capturing  a  small  post  on  his 
way,  joined  Pickens  in  the  siege  of  Au- 
gusta on  May  21st.  The  town  was  well 
defended  by  two  strong  works,  Fort  Corn- 
wallis  and  Fort  Grierson.  While  Pickens 
attacked  the  former,  Lee  besieged  the 
latter.  Driven  from  Fort  Grierson,  the 
garrison  undertook  to  withdraw  to  Fort 
Cornwallis,  and  were  nearly  all  killed  or 
captured  in  the  attempt.  The  whole  Amer- 
ican force  now  concentrated  their  attack  on 
the  remaining  fort,  which  was  the  larger 
and  more  formidable  of  the  two.  There 
was  a  strong  garrison  within  its  walls, 
consisting  in  part  of  some  of  England's 
Indian  auxiliaries,  and  both  the  red  and 
white  soldiers  of.  the  crown  fought  gal- 
lantly and  well.  They  made  several  fierce 
sallies  and  met  the  besiegers  obstinately 
at  every  point.  lUit  the  Americans,  with 
equal  obstinacy,  drew  their  lines  closer  and 
closer.     They  mounted  their  one  gun  on 


a  log  tower  devised  at  Fort  Watson  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Mayham,  and  by  this 
bit  of  American  invention  were  able  to 
use  their  extremely  limited  artillery  Avith 
great  effect.  At  the  same  time  the  rifle- 
men covered  every  point  of  the  fort,  and 
picked  off  the  garrison  with  unerring  aim. 
Steadily  the  Americans  pushed  nearer,  un- 
til at  last  all  was  ready  for  an  assault  upon 
the  now  broken  works.  Then,  at  last,  the 
garrison,  which  had  suffered  severely,  sur- 
rendered after  their  long  and  stubborn 
defence,  and  Augusta  and  all  its  brave 
defenders  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans. 

Meantime  Greene  had  directed  his  own 
course  with  the  main  army  against  Ninety- 
six,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Augus- 
ta, and  the  strongest  British  post  in  the 
South.  It  was  now  held  by  Colonel 
Cruger  with  five  hundred  men,  and  was 
a  well-fortified  place  of  great  strength. 
Greene  made  the  mistake  of  opening  his 
trenches  too  close  to  the  fort,  within 
seventy  yards,  and  was  forced  to  with- 
draw and  begin  again  at  a  distance,  of 
four  hundred  yards.  Time  was  thus 
lost,  but  although  Greene,  weakened  by  his 
detachments,  which  had  been  so  well  em- 
ployed and  by  the  customary  failure  of 
the  militia  to  come  in  when  expected, 
had  only  a  thousand  men,  the  besiegers' 
lines  were  pushed  vigorously  and  rapidly. 
June  8th,  Lee  arrived  from  Augusta,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  siege  of  the  outlying 
stockade,  which  protected  the  water-sup- 
ply of  the  besieged,  and  the  evacuation 
of  which  he  forced  on  the  17th.  Cruger 
and  his  men  were  now  helpless,  their 
works  were  swept  by  the  American  fire, 
and  in  two  or  three  days  the  place  must 
have  surrendered  unconditionally.  But 
Lord  Rawdon  was  determined  that  so 
large  a  detachment  as  that  in  Ninety-six 
should  not  be  sacrificed.  With  his  army 
refreshed  and  strengthened,  he  started 
from  Charleston  on  June  7th,  just  when 
Lee  was  leaving  Augusta.  Greene  heard 
of  his  coming,  and  knew  by  the  18th  that 
Rawdon  had  eluded  Sumter,  who  was  not 
behaving  well  in  a  subordinate  position, 
and  was  within  two  or  three  days'  march 
of  Ninety-six.  The  advancing  British 
army,  now  drawing  near  so  rapidlv,  out- 
numbered the  Americans  more  than  two 
to  one,  and  it  was  plainly  impossible  to 
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give  them  battle.  Greene,  therefore,  im- 
pelled by  the  eager  desire  of  his  men,  de- 
termined to  try  an  assault,  which  was 
delivered  with  the  utmost  gallantry.  Lee 
on  the  right  was  successful,  but  the  main 
attack  was  repulsed  after  some  very  sav- 
age fighting,  which  cost  the  Americans 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  men  in  killed 
and  wounded.  After  this  failure,  there  was 
no  alternative  left,  and  Greene,  bitterly 
disappointed,  raised  the  siege  and  with- 
drew. The  British  army  marched  in  to 
Ninety-six  on  June  21st,  and  then  went 
after  Greene,  who,  too  weak  to  meet  them 
in  the  field,  easily  eluded  their  pursuit  and 
kept  out  of  the  way,  until  Lord  Rawdon, 
his  men  being  utterly  exhausted,  aban- 
doned the  chase.  This  done,  Greene  re- 
sorted to  his  usual  tactics.  Unable  to 
meet  his  adversary  in  the  open  field  he 
wrote  "  that  he  should  endeavor  to  oblige 
the  British  to  evacuate  Ninety-six  and  to 
manoeuvre  them  down  into  the  lower 
country."  As  he  planned,  so  it  fell  out. 
Before  his  skilful  movements  Rawdon 
once  more  found  himself  unable  to  either 
fight  or  hold  his  ground.  Dividing  his 
army  he  evacuated  Ninety-six,  and  in  two 
columns  took  his  way  to  Charleston,  carry- 
ing with  him  into  exile  the  unhappy  loyal- 
ists who  dared  not  remain  now  that  the 
British  post  was  abandoned.  The  whole 
region,  in  fact,  commanded  by  the  strong 
detachment  at  Ninety-six,  was  once  again 
in  American  control,  and  the  British,  again 
forced  from  the  interior,  were  pushed  back 
to  the  seaboard  where  they  could  get  sup- 
port from  their  ships. 

After  Rawdon  had  retreated,  Greene 
withdrew  his  army  to  the  hills  of  the  San- 
tee  to  rest  and  recruit  during  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  summer.  But  the  withdrawal 
of  the  main  army  did  not  stop  the  fight- 
ing. Lee,  Marion,  Sumter  and  the  com- 
manders of  detachments  under  Greene's 
direction  followed  the  retreating  British 
troops  and  skirmished  actively  with  the 
rear  guards  of  Rawdon  and  Cruger. 
They  swept  down  even  to  the  picket  lines 
at  Charleston,  destroyed  ships  in  the 
Cooper  River,  in  a  series  of  small  actions 
cut  off  and  routed  several  outlying  parties 
of  the  enemy,  and  made  prisoners  to  the 
number  of  seven  officers  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  men.  Throughout  the  region 
from  which   the  British  had  been  driven. 


civil  war  of  the  most  intense  kind  raged, 
the  American  loyalist,  fighting  with  the 
American  patriot,  brother  with  brother, 
and  kinsm.an  with  kinsman.  The  fate  of 
the  loyalists  was  in  truth  pitiable.  Those 
who  had  followed  the  English  army  to 
Charleston,  suffered  there  from  disease, 
bad  quarters,  and  bad  food.  Those  who 
remained  behind  were  left  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  their  fellow  Americans  whom 
they  had  helped  to  persecute  in  the  brief 
days  of  British  ascendancy.  The  British 
themselves,  unable  to  protect  their  sup- 
porters, made  matters  worse  by  proclama- 
tions, confiscations  of  property  within  their 
reach,  brutality  to  prisoners,  and  occa- 
sional hangings,  which  culminated  in  the 
execution  of  Colonel  Hayne,  a  prisoner 
of  war,  after  a  mere  mockery  of  a  trial. 
The  hanging  of  Hayne  filled  Greene  with 
wrath  and  he  threatened  immediate  re- 
prisals which  put  a  stop  to  the  executions 
of  any  more  American  prisoners,  but  the 
people  were  not  so  temperate.  They  not 
only  threatened  reprisals,  but  made  them. 
Greene,  at  once  strong  and  merciful,  could 
not  restrain  the  Americans  beyond  the 
lines  of  his  camp,  and  the  British  made 
no  effort  to  hold  back  their  allies.  On 
the  one  side  were  the  patriots  or  Whigs,  as 
they  called  themselves,  returning  to  their 
homes,  too  often  mere  heaps  of  ashes  ; 
embittered  by  a  sense  of  many  wrongs, 
exultant  and  confident,  inflamed  by  the 
hangings  at  Charleston  and  thirsting  for 
revenge.  On  the  other  side  were  the  loy- 
alists, deserted  by  their  royal  army,  in- 
spired by  hatred  of  their  antagonists,  and 
utterly  desperate.  The  result  was  that  the 
State  was  filled  with  partisan  fighting,  with 
much  burning  and  plundering,  and  not 
a  few  bloody  deeds.  The  EngHsh  pohcy 
of  encouraging  a  local  civil  war  and  of 
giving  the  people  she  sought  to  retain  as 
subjects  no  choice  but  to  fight  against 
their  country  or  go  to  ruin,  prison,  and 
death,  bore  bitter  fruit  in  South  Carohna 
and  Georgia  in  that  summer  of  1781. 

While  Greene,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
wild  fighting,  was  resting  and  drilling  his 
army  and  slowly  drawing  in  reinforce- 
ments to  his  well-ordered  camp  among  the 
cool  hills  of  Santee,  his  late  opponent, 
Lord  Rawdon,  in  order  to  repair  his  bro- 
ken health,  took  ship  for  England,  only  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French.      He 
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was  succeeded  in  the  command  at  Charles- 
ton by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stewart,  who, 
in  the  latter  part  of  August,  moved  out 
with  about  2,300  men,  and  marched  to  the 
junction  of  the  Congaree  and  Wataree, 
where  he  encamped.  Informed  as  to  the 
enemy's  movements,  Greene  also  moved 
out  on  August  2  2d,  and  making  a  wide 
circuit,  marched  toward  Stewart,  whose 
communications  were  threatened  by  de- 
tachments sent  forward  by  Greene,  and 
who  was  forced  to  fall  back  to  Eutaw 
Springs.  On  September  7th  Greene  was 
at  Burdell's  plantation,  within  easy  strik- 
ing 'distance,  and  here  he  was  joined  by 
Marion,  who  had  just  routed  a  party  of 
three  hundred  Hessians  and  British,  inflict- 
ing a  loss  of  over  a  hundred,  and  break- 
ing them  completely.  Good  news  this 
was  to  come  to  the  army,  for  Greene  had 
determined  this  time  to  attack,  although 
he  had  no  more  men  than  his  antagonist. 
Stewart,  moreover,  had  posted  his  men  in 
a  very  strong  position,  and  was  so  confi- 
dent that,  had  it  not  been  for  two  desert- 
ers, he  would  have  been  surprised.  As  it 
was,  he  had  just  time  to  make  his  arrange- 
ments the  next  morning,  before  the  Ameri- 
cans were  upon  him.  His  cavalry,  sent 
forward  under  Coffin,  were  cut  to  pieces, 
and  the  Americans,  formed  by  Greene  in 
two  columns,  came  on  rapidly  and  un- 
flinchingly. This  time  the  militia  fought 
well.  The  North  Carolinians  fired  seven- 
teen rounds  before  they  gave  way,  and 
when  they  fell  back,  the  Virginians  and 
the  men  of  Maryland  rushed  promptly  into 
their  places.  Twice  the  steady  British  lines 
repelled  the  assault,  but  as  they  became 
disordered  by  their  success,  Greene  saw 
that  the  critical  moment  had  come  and 
put  in  his  Continentals.  With  a  fierce 
bayonet  charge,  the  men  in  buff  and  blue 
broke  through  the  British  centre,  while  Lee 
flanked  the  enemy  on  the  left.  The  rout 
seemed  complete,  the  victors  poured  into 
the  British  camp,  carrying  all  before  them, 
and  then,  forgetting  the  bonds  of  disciphne, 
scattered  in  every  direction  to  seek  plun- 
der and  drink.  It  was  a  fatal  error,  and 
only  (ireene's  coolness  and  the  steadiness 
of  his  best  troops  prevented  his  victory 
from  being  turned  into  utter  disaster.  The 
retreating  British  had  flung  themselves  into 
a  brick  house  which  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  camp,  and  poured  from  this  vantage- 


ground  a  galling  and  deadly  fire  upon  their 
assailants.  Meantime  the  right  wing  of 
the  British  held  their  ground,  and  repulsed 
the  American  attack  with  a  heavy  slaugh- 
ter. Lee  also  had  got  separated  from  the 
main  line,  and  the  Americans,  scattered 
and  dispersed,  were  suffering  heavily  in  all 
directions.  Greene  saw  that  his  position 
was  fatally  compromised.  With  great  dif- 
ficulty and  supreme  exertion  he  reformed 
his  lines  and  got  the  army  again  in  order 
of  battle.  But  the  complete  victory  which 
he  had  won  by  his  first  attack  had  slipped 
from  him  through  the  failure  in  the  disci- 
pline of  his  men  when  they  beheved  that 
the  field  was  theirs.  His  soldiers  were  ex- 
hausted, and  he  decided,  as  he  had  so 
often,  with  stern  self-control,  decided  be- 
fore, that  he  must  not  hazard  the  existence 
of  the  army,  no  matter  how  glittering  the 
prize  of  a  possible  victory.  Reluctantly  he 
gave  the  word  to  retreat,  and  with  nearly 
five  hundred  prisoners  he  withdrew  to  the 
plantation  he  had  left  in  the  morning,  con- 
fident only  that  he  had  crippled  his  oppo- 
nent and  would  force  him  to  retreat  to 
Charleston.  It  had  been  a  hard-fought 
fight.  The  Americans  had  lost,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  four  hundred  and  eight ; 
the  British,  four  hundred  and  thirty-three, 
and  at  least  as  many  more  in  prisoners. 
Stewart,  as  Greene  had  anticipated,  was 
obliged  to  retreat,  and  marched  back  to 
Charleston,  leaving  seventy  of  his  wounded 
to  the  Americans.  At  Guilford  and  Hob- 
kirk's  Hill,  Greene  had  lost  his  battle  and 
won  his  campaign.  At  Eutaw  he  had  a 
drawn  battle,  but  he  had  broken  Stewart, 
as  he  did  Cornwallis,  and  once  more  had 
won  his  campaign.  The  British  had  come 
out  in  the  open  and  fought  a  hard  fight 
and  been  obhged  to  return  to  the  seashore. 
They  had  failed  once  more  to  break  the 
American  army,  they  had  failed  to  hold 
the  country  beyond  the  reach  of  tidewater 
and  of  their  garrisoned  town.  This  was 
defeat,  for  the  loyalists  could  not  sustain 
themselves,  and,  with  the  British  shut  up 
in  Charleston,  the  States  of  the  South  were 
in  control  of  the  Americans,  as  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  were  in  the  North. 

Marion  and  Lee  followed  Stewart's  re- 
treating army  to  Charleston,  harassing 
his  march  and  cutting  off  stragglers  and 
detached  bodies  of  troops,  while  Greene, 
his  main  purpose  effected,  withdrew  again 
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to  the  high  hills  to  rest  and  gather  rein- 
forcements. Recruits  were  slow  in  com- 
ing in,  and  the  enemy  made  a  raid  into 
North  Carolina  which  revived  partisan 
warfare  in  that  State.  But  the  movement 
was  only  sporadic.  Yorktown  fell,  Vir- 
ginia was  cleared  of  the  enemy,  North 
Carolina  was  also  free,  and  Wilmington 
was  evacuated.  The  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis  enabled  Washington  to  send  Wayne, 
with  the  Pennsylvanians,  to  the  Southern 
army.  Thus  encouraged  by  the  welcome 
tidings  from  the  North,  Greene  took  the 
field  on  November  i8th  and  marched 
against  the  enemy.  Leaving  the  main 
army  to  pursue  Stewart,  he  went  himself 
with  a  small  detachment  of  picked  troops, 
drove  back  a  strong  but  detached  British 
division  to  Charleston,  and  thus  forced 
Stewart  to  retreat  to  the  city,  where  the 
greatest  alarm  prevailed.  Having  thus 
again  confined  the  enemy  to  Charleston, 
Greene  encamped  at  the  Round  O,  in  a 
strong  position,  and  held  the  British,  who 
outnumbered  him  five  to  one,  in  check 
within  the  Charleston  lines. 

St.  Clair  and  W^ayne  arrived  with  the 
Pennsylvanians  as  the  year  was  closing, 
and  early  in  January,  1782,  Greene  de- 
tached the  latter  with  five  hundred  men 
to  operate  in  Georgia.  Wayne  was  as 
ever  bold  and  enterprising.  He  re-estab- 
lished the  State  government,  and  although 
very  inferior  in  numbers,  he  harassed  the 
British  and  kept  them  cooped  up  in  Sav- 
annah.   In  April  he  cut  off  a  detachment 
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Greene's  Spring  near  Camden. 

It  was  around  this  spring  that  Greene  and  his  officers  were 
breakfasting  when  attacked  by  the  British  oli  the  morning  of 
the  battle  of  Hobkirk's  Hill. 


of  the  enemy  which  had  gone  out  to  rouse 
the  Indians,  and  a  little  later  he  repelled 
a  night  attack  of  the  Indians  themselves, 
their  chief  and  the  British  guides  all  falling 
in  the  dark  and  murderous  conflict.  Too 
weak  still  to  attack,  Wayne  circled  about 
Savannah,  keeping  the  garrison  hemmed 
in,  until,  on  July  i  ith,  the  city  was  evacu- 
ated and  Georgia  passed  finally  into  the 
hands  of  the  Americans. 

The  war  was  now  practically  over. 
There  were  a  few  skirmishes,  in  one  of 
which  John  Laurens  fell,  young,  gallant, 
leading  a  charge  and  giving  his  life  use- 
lessly when  his  country's  victory  was  won. 
But  these  affairs  had  no  real  importance. 
Greene  held  the  field  and  watched  his  foe, 
while  the  British  remained  clinging  help- 
lessly to  Charleston,  and,  despite  their  su- 
periority of  numbers,  unable  to  do  any- 
thing against  their  vigilant  enemy.  Slowly 
another  year  rolled  round,  and,  finally,  on 
December  14th,  the  British  evacuated 
Charleston,  and  Greene's  soldiers  marched 
in  on  the  very  heels  of  their  departing  foes 
and  posted  themselves  at  the  State  House. 
At  three  o'clock  Greene  himself,  escorted 
by  Lee's  dragoons,  rode  in  with  his  offi- 
cers and  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina 
restored  at  last  to  his  capital.  Outside  lay 
the  English  fleet,  now  spreading  their  sails 
and  dropping  down  to  the  sea  to  carry 
the  English  army  back  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. As  Greene  passed  along  the  streets 
the  crowds  welcomed  him  with  cheers, 
cast  wreaths  from  the  windows,  and  cried 
to  God  to  bless  him.  So  it  is  well  to  leave 
him  in  the  sunshine  and  the  flowers  with 
the  light  of  a  great  triumph  radiant  upon 
him.  The  patient,  brave,  enduring,  often 
defeated,  but  never  conquered,  man,  the 
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hard-fighting  soldier,  the  keen  strategist, 
had  come  to  his  reward  at  last.  His  work 
was  done  and  well  done.  He  passed  out 
of  the  sunshine  of  victory  to  die  all  too 
early  among  the  people  for  whom  he  had 
fought,-  leaving  the  memory  of  his  deeds 
of  war  as  his  last  memory,  untouched  by 
any  of  the  trials  and  differences  which  the 
coming  years  of  political  strife  brought  to 
so  many  of  his  comrades  in  arms. 

No  oudine  of  Greene's  campaign  can 
do  full  justice  to  him  and  to  his  army. 
There  is  no  great  dramatic  moment  when 
he  arose  at  once  triumphant  to  the  com- 
plete victory  at  which  he  aimed.  From 
the  day  when  he  took  command  of  a 
beaten  army  at  Charlotte  to  that  other 
day,  two  years  later,  when  he  rode  victori- 
ous into  Charleston,  he  had  been  laboring 
incessantly  with  the  single  purpose  of  press- 
ing the  British  back  to  the  sea  and  setting 
free  the  Southern  States.  The  forces  un- 
der his  command  had  fought  four  pitched 
battles.  Morgan  won  at  the  Cowpens, 
and  Greene  was  defeated  at  Guilford  and 
Hobkirk's  Hill,  and  had  fought  a  drawn 
battle  at  Eutaw.  Judged  merely  by  this 
statement  of  his  battles,  one  would  call 
him  an  unsuccessful  general,  and  yet  he 
was  steadily  victorious.  By  his  detach- 
ments under  the  really  brilliant  leadership 
of  Marion,  Lee,  and  Sumter,  of  Williams 
and  Washington  and  the  rest,  by  his  mas- 
terly retreats  and  equally  masterly  strat- 
egy, he  held  his  army  together  with  grim 
tenacity,  and  surely  and  steadily  forced 
the  British  back  before  an  advance  not 
always  apparent  but  as  resistless  as  the 
incoming  tide,  which  seems  never  to  gain 
and  yet  ever  rises  higher  and  higher.  And 
ever  behind  and  hand  in  hand  with  the  op- 
erations in  the  field  went  on  continually  the 
grinding,  harassing  work  of  making  and 
remaking  his  army,  shifting  perpetually 
under  the  wretched  system  of  short  en- 
listments. In  the  North,  miserable  as  the 
arrangements  were,  the  army  was  near 
Congress,  they  were  supplied  by  contract, 
they  were  in  the  most  setded  parts  of  the 


country,  and  the  loyalists  there  were  gen- 
erally few  and  weak.  Greene  fought 
through  a  country  where  a  large  part  of 
the  native  population  was  in  arms  against 
him,  and  where  it  was  often  difficult  to 
tell  friend  from  foe.  He  had  no  contracts, 
but  was  obliged  to  rely  on  the  changeable, 
well-meaning,  but  often  weak  and  ill-in- 
formed. State  governments.  There  was 
never  a  moment  when  he  was  not  short 
of  men,  money,  ammunition  and  supplies, 
and  when  he  was  not  writing,  supphcat- 
ing,  demanding  all  these  things,  and  but 
rarely  obtaining  them.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, aided  by  his  singularly  gallant  and 
enterprising  officers,  and  by  the  picked 
fighting  men  of  the  South,  whom  he  grad- 
ually gathered  round  him,  he  came  to  a 
complete  victory.  Steadily  he  outgen- 
eralled,  outmarched,  and,  in  the  long  run, 
outfought  his  opponents.  Slowdy  and 
surely  he  narrowed  the  British  field  of  op- 
erations and  forced  the  English  to  the 
coast.  Gradually  the  three  States  which 
the  British  had  overrun  so  rapidly  and 
triumphantly,  passed  from  their  control, 
and  the  loyalist  support  withered  away 
before  the  advance  of  Greene's  army  and 
the  sweeping  raids  of  his  lieutenants.  So 
the  end  came  with  a  victory  as  complete 
as  the  patient  labor,  the  unresting  energy, 
and  the  keen  intelligence  which  made  it 
possible.  A  fine  piece  of  soldier's  work, 
very  nobly  and  ably  done,  and  deserving 
of  great  praise  and  remembrance  from  all 
those  who  call  Greene  and  his  army  coun- 
trymen. Wayne,  who  watched  by  the 
death-bed  of  Greene,  wrote  when  the  end 
came, ''  He  was  great  as  a  soldier,  great  as 
a  citizen,  immaculate  as  a  friend.  The 
honors — the  greatest  honors — of  war  are 
due  his  remains.  Pardon  this  scrawl.  My 
feelings  are  but  too  much  affected  because 
I  have  seen  a  great  and  good  man  die." 

So,  with  the  simple  words  of  the  com- 
rade who  fought  by  his  side,  we  may  leave 
the  victor  of  the  campaign  which  carried 
the  American  Revolution  to  triumph  in  the 
South. 


THE    EPIGRAMMATIST 

By   Oliver   Herford 

I   KNOW  an  entomologist 

Who  thinks  it  not  a  sin 
To  catch  a  harmless  butterfly, 

And  stick  it,   with  a  pin, 
Upon  a  piece  of  paper  white. 

And  underneath  the  same 
In  letters  large  and  plain  to  write 

The  creature's  Latin  name. 

I  know  another  little  man 

Who  catches,  now  and  then, 
A  microscopic  little  thought 

And  goads  it,   with  a  pen, 
To  rhyme,  until  we  wonder  quite 

How  it  can  keep  so  tame, 
And  why  he  never  fails  to  write 

Beneath  (in  /////)  his  name. 

If  you  should  ask  me  to  decide 

The  which  of  them  I'd  rate 
The  greater  torment  of  the  two 

I  should  not  hesitate. 
It's  wicked  with  a  pin  to  bore 

A  butterfly — but  then, 
I  loathe  the  other  fellow  more. 

Who  bores  me  with  his  pen. 
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HE  revelation  that  Steve  had  made 
to  Jacquehn  in  their  law-office  the 
night  the  bill  was  filed  seemed  sud- 
denly to  have  opened  life  again  to  Jacque- 
lin.  Incidents  which  he  had  construed  one 
way,  now,  in  the  light  of  Steve's  disclosure, 
took  on  a  new  complexion.  Hope  was 
easily  worth  every  thing  else  in  Pandora's 
box.  When  he  began  to  visit  at  Dr. 
Gary's  again,  it  must  be  said  that  he  could 
discern  no  change  in  Blair.  Easy  and 
charming  as  she  always  was  to  others,  she 
was  to  him  a^  constrained  as  formerly. 
She  treated  him  with  the  same  coldness 
that  she  had  always  shown  him  since  that 
fatal  evening  when  he  had  taken  her  to 
task  about  Middleton  and  then  had  put  it 
on  Steve's  account.  However,  he  was  not 
to  be  cast  down  now.  He  even  stood  see- 
ing McRaffle  visiting  her,  though  he  fumed 
and  smouldered  internally  over  a  man  hke 
McRaffle  being  in  Blair's  presence,  how- 
ever smooth  he  was.  Steve  declared  that 
McRaffle  was  in  love  with  Miss  Welch,  but 
Jacquelin  knew  better.  Steve  was  such  a 
jealous  creature  that  he  thought  everyone 
was  in  love  with  Miss  Welch  if  he  but  spoke 
to  her — even  that  Wash  Still  was,  whom 
Miss  Welch  would  not  look  at.  No  ; 
McRaffle  was  in  love  with  Blair  ;  Jacque- 
lin knew  it — just  as  he  knew  that  Middle- 
ton  was.  She  did  not  care  for  McRaffle, 
of  course ;  but  the  thought  of  Middleton 
often  crossed  Jacquelin's  mind,  and  dis- 
composed him.  He  had  heard  of  the 
honors  Middleton  had  won  in  the  North- 
west, and  of  his  retirement  from  the  ser- 
vice. Blair  had  told  him  of  it  with  undue 
enthusiasm.  Confound  him  !  While  that 
Indian  bullet  was  hitting  him,  it  might  as 
well  have  hit  him  a  little  lower.  Most 
men  would  have  died,  anyhow.  Then,  as 
his  thoughts  ran  this  way,  Jaccjuelin  would 


haul  himself  up  short,  with  a  feeling  of  hot 
shame  that  such  an  ignoble  idea  could 
even  enter  his  mind,  and  next  time  he  saw 
Blair,  would  speak  of  Middleton  with  un- 
measured warmth  and  admiration. 

At  length  he  could  wait  no  longer.  He 
would  make  a  clean  breast  of  everything, 
and  tell  her  how  he  had  always  loved  her. 
Steve  was  his  confidant  as  he  was  Steve's, 
and  agreed  that  this  was  the  thing  to  do. 

Alas  !  for  masculine  wisdom  !  The 
way  of  a  serpent  on  a  rock  is  not  harder 
that  that  of  a  maid  with  a  man.  An  op- 
portunity presented  itself  one  afternoon,  in 
which  everything  appeared  so  propitious 
that  Jacquelin  felt  as  if  the  time  were  made 
for  his  occasion.  He  and  Blair  had  been 
to  ride,  their  first  ride  together  in  many 
years.  The  summer  woods  had  been 
heavenly  in  their  peacefulness  and  charm. 
Blair  had  insensibly  fallen  into  a  softer 
mood  than  she  usually  showed  him,  and, 
as  they  had  talked  of  old  times,  she  had 
seemed  sweeter  to  him  than  ever  before. 
He  had  spoken  to  her  of  Rupert,  and  of 
his  anxiety  about  him  ;  of  the  boy's  as- 
sociation with  McRaffle,  and  of  the  in- 
fluence McRaffle  seemed  to  have  obtained 
over  him ;  and  Blair  had  responded  with 
a  warmth  which  had  set  his  heart  to  bound- 
ing. Mr.  McRaffle  was  a  dangerous,  bad 
man,  she  declared,  and  she  was  doing  all 
she  could  to  counteract  his  evil  influence 
over  Rupert.  Her  sweetness  to  Jacquehn 
was  such  that  he  had  hardly  been  able  to 
restrain  himself  from  opening  his  heart  to 
her  then  and  there  and  asking  her  to  let 
the  past  be  by-gones,  and  accept  his  love. 
But  he  had  waited  until  they  should  reach 
home,  and  now  they  were  at  the  door.  She 
asked  him  if  he  would  not  come  in  and 
stay  to  tea.  The  words  awakened  old 
association.  Her  voice  thrilled  him.  He 
suddenly  began  to  speak  to  her.  She 
dropped  her  eyes,  and  he  was  conscious 
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that  she  was  trembling.  In  his  constraint, 
he  referred  to  the  j)ast  and  fakered 
something  about  wSteve  hav'ing  set  him 
right.  She  looked  up  quickly.  He  did 
not  heed  it,  but  went  on  and  said  all 
he  had  so  often  rehearsed,  with  a  good 
deal  more  than  he  had  designed  to  say. 

When  he  was  quite  through  he  waited. 
She  also  waited  a  moment  and  then  began 
to  speak. 

She  did  not  care  for  him,  except  as  a 
relative,  and  she  never  expected  to  marry 
at  all.  She  was  not  looking  at  him,  and  was 
evidently  speaking  under  strong  feeling. 

"  May  I  ask  if  you  care  for  anyone 
else  ? "  Jacquehn  inquired.  His  voice 
was  constrained. 

She  did  not  know  that  he  had  any 
right  to  ask  her  such  a  question.  She 
had  already  told  him  that  she  never  ex- 
pected to  marry  anyone.  She  had  grown 
more  formal. 

Jacquelin  lost  his  head,  if  he  had  ever 
had  it.  He  was  sure  now  that  she  cared 
for  Middleton,  and  she  had  simply  misled 
Steve. 

"  What  did  you  tell  Steve?  "  he  asked. 
Her  head  went  up  suddenly  and  she  faced 
him,  her  figure  quite  straight  and  strong, 
her  flashing  eyes  fastened  searchingly  on 
his  face. 

"  So  that's  the  reason  you  have  come  ! 
Steve  told  you  to  come,  and  you  have 
come  to  say  what  he  told  you  to  say  ? 
Well,  go  back  to  him,  and  tell  him  I  say 
he  was  mistaken."  Her  lip  curled  as  she 
turned  on  her  heel. 

"No,  no!  Blair!  Wait  one  moment ! " 
But  she  had  walked  slowly  into  the  house, 
and  Jacquelin  saw  her  mount  the  stair. 

A  moment  later  he  mounted  his  horse, 
and  came  slowly  away — down  the  road  he 
knew  so  well — the  road  to  vain  regret, 
beyond  which,  somewhere,  hes  despair. 

He  knew  now  it  was  Middleton  that  had 
barred  his  way,  and  that  to  keep  her  secret 
Blair  had  misled  Steve.  He  might  have 
forgiven  her  all  else,  but  he  could  not 
forgive  her  that. 

After  his  interview  with  Major  Welch, 
Captain  Allen  appeared  to  be  in  better 
spirits  than  he  had  been  in  for  some  time. 
Even  the  letter  he  received  from  the  Ma- 
jor did  not  wholly  dash  his  hopes,  and, 
though  they  occasionally  sank,  they  as 
often  rallied  again. 


But  Captain  Allen  was  soon  plunged  as 
deep  into  the  abyss  as  Jaccjuelin. 

He  was  sitting  in  his  office,  looking  list- 
lessly out  of  the  window  one  afternoon, 
when  a  pair  of  riders — a  lady  and  her  escort 
— rode  uj)  the  street  in  plain  view  of  where 
he  sat.  At  sight  of  the  trim  figure,  sitting 
her  horse  so  jauntily,  Steve's  heart  gave  a 
bound,  and  a  hght  came  into  his  eyes.  The 
next  instant  he  recognized  Miss  Welch's 
companion  as  Dr.  Washington  Still. 

Steve  could  not  believe  that  such  a  girl 
as  Ruth  could  be  accepting  the  addresses 
of  such  a  man  as  Wash  Still.  She  could 
not  know  him.  He  followed  the  girl  with 
his  eyes  as  long  as  she  was  in  view ;  then 
with  a  combination  of  emotions  rather 
than  with  any  single  idea  in  his  mind,  he 
strode  into  the  village  and  up  the  street. 
He  wanted  to  get  away,  and  he  wanted  to 
be  near  her  and  get  a  look  into  her  face, 
but  he  had  no  definite  intention  of  having 
her  see  him  ;  none,  at  least,  of  meeting  her. 
But,  as  he  turned  a  corner  into  a  shady 
street,  they  were  coming  toward  him,  and 
he  saw  that,  even  at  a  distance,  she  knew 
him.  He  could  not  turn  back,  so  kept 
on,  and  as  they  passed  him  he  raised  his 
hat.  Her  escort  returned  the  salute,  but 
the  girl  looked  him  full  in  the  eyes  and  cut 
him  dead.  The  blood  sprang  into  Steve's 
face.  For  any  sign  she  gave,  except  a 
sudden  whitening  and  a  contraction  of  the 
mouth,  she  might  never  have  seen  him  be- 
fore in  all  her  life.  The  next  second  Steve 
heard  her  voice  starting,  apparently,  a  very 
animated  conversation  with  her  escort,  and 
heard  him  reply  : 

"  Hurrah  !  for  you,"  and  break  into  a 
loud  laugh. 

Steve  did  not  return  to  his  office  that 
evening.  He  spent  the  night  wandering 
about.  But  had  Mr.  Allen  known  what 
occurred  during  the  remainder  of  that 
ride,  he  might  have  found  in  it  some  con- 
solation. 

Miss  Ruth  had  hardly  gotten  out  of  hear- 
ing of  Captain  Allen,  and  her  escort  had 
scarcely  had  time  to  turn  over  in  his  mind 
his  enjoyment  of  his  rival's  discomfiture 
and  his  own  triumph,  when  the  young  lady 
inexplicably  changed  and  addressed  him 
so  viciously  and  with  so  biting  a  sarcasm 
that  he  was  almost  dumfounded.  The 
occasion  for  her  change  was  so  slight  that 
Wash  Still  was  completely  mystified.      It 
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was  only  some  slighting  little  speech  he 
made  about  the  man  she  had  just  cut  dead. 

"  Why  don't  you  say  that  to  Captain 
Allen  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  sudden  flush 
on  her  face  and  a  flash  in  her  eyes.  "  You, 
at  least,  have  not  the  excuse  of  not  speak- 
ing to  him." 

Women  have  this  in  common  with  the 
Deity — that  their  ways  are  past  finding  out. 
The  young  Doctor  could  not  comprehend 
how  Miss  Welch  could  have  cut  Captain 
Allen  without  it  in  some  way  redounding 
to  his  own  advantage ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing her  fierceness  and  coldness  toward 
him^  he  believed  it  was  a  favorable  time 
for  him. 

The  ride  home  through  the  woods  in 
the  soft  summer  afternoon  presented  an 
opportunity  he  had  been  seeking  for  some 
time,  and  the  attitude  Ruth  had  shown  tow- 
ard his  rival  appeared  to  him  to  indicate 
that  everything  was  propitious.  Even  her 
flare  out  at  him  he  construed  to  mean  only 
a  flash  of  feminine  caprice.  After  her  lit- 
tle outbreak,  Miss  Welch  had  lapsed  into 
silence,  and  rode  with  her  eyes  on  her 
horse's  mane  and  her  hps  firmly  closed. 
The  young  man  took  it  for  remorse  for  her 
conduct,  and  drew  up  to  her  side  and  be- 
gan to  talk  of  himself  and  of  his  affairs. 
She  listened  in  silence ;  so  silently,  indeed, 
that  she  scarcely  seemed  to  be  listening  at 
all ;  and  the  young  Doctor  was  moved  to 
enlarge  somewhat  eloquently  on  his  pros- 
pects as  the  owner  of  both  Birdwood  and 
Red  Rock,  the  handsomest  places  in  the 
county.  Presently,  however,  he  changed, 
and  as  they  reached  a  shady  place  in  the 
road,  began  to  address  her,  and  stated  that 
he  thought  she  had  given  him  reason  to 
hope  he  might  be  successful.  The  effect 
on  Ruth  was  electric.  She  gave  a  vehe- 
ment gesture  of  wild  dissent. 

"  Oh!  No,  no!  Don't,"  she  cried,  and 
drew  her  horse  to  a  stand,  turning  in  the 
road  and  facing  the  young  man.  "  No, 
no!  You  have  misunderstood  me!  How 
could  you  think  so?  I  have  never  done 
it!  I  never  dreamed  of  it!  It  is  impos- 
sible! "  The  deep  color  sprang  to  her 
face  ;  but  the  next  moment,  by  a  strong 
effort,  she  controlled  herself,  and  faced  the 
young  man  again.  "  Doctor  Still,"  she 
said,  calmly,  and  with  deep  earnestness,  "  I 
am  sure  that,  wittingly,  I  never  gave  you  the 
least  warrant  to  think — to  suppose  that  I 
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could — that  you  might  say  to  me  what 
you  have  said.  My  conscience  tells  me 
this  ;  but,  if  I  have  ever  done  or  said  any- 
thing that  appeared  to  you  to  be  a  ground 
to  build  a  hope  on,  1  am  deeply  sorry, 
and  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon.  I  pray 
you  to  believe  me — I  never  intended  it.  I 
do  not  wish  to  appear  hard,  or — cruel, 
but  I  must  tell  you  now  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  hope  for  you,  and  never  will 
be.  I  do  not  love  you  ;  I  never  could 
love,  and  I  will  never  marry,  you,  never!  " 
She  could  not  have  spoken  more  strongly. 

The  young  man's  face,  which  had  be- 
gun by  being  pale,  had  now  turned  red, 
and  he  broke  out,  almost  violently,  reit- 
erating that  she  had  given  him  ground 
to  think  himself  favored.  He  cited  the 
rides  she  had  taken  with  him.  Ruth's  eyes 
opened  wide,  and  her  head  went  up  : 

"I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  this  further  ; 
I  have  told  you  the  simple  truth.  I  should 
prefer  that  you  go  on  ahead  of  me ;  I  pre- 
fer to  ride  home  alone." 

"  Why  did  you  cut  Steve  Allen  this 
evening?  "  he  persisted,  angrily. 

Ruth's  face  hardened. 

'^^  Certainly  not  on  your  account,"  she 
said,  coldly,  "  or  for  any  reason  that  you 
will  understand.  Go  ;  I  will  ride  home 
alone." 

"  I  used  to  think  you  were  in  love  with 
him  ;  and  so  did  everybody  else  ;  "  per- 
sisted Dr.  Still,  "  but  it  can't  be  him.  Is 
it  that  young  jackanapes,  Rupert  Gray? 
He's  in  love  with  you,  but  I  didn't  sup- 
pose you  to  be  in  love  with  a  boy  like 
that." 

Ruth's  face  flamed  with  indignation. 

"  By  what  right  do  you  question  me  as 
to  such  things?  Go  ;  I  will  ride  home 
alone."  She  drew  her  horse  back  and 
away  from  him.  The  young  man  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment,  but  Ruth  was  inex- 
orable. 

"  If  you  please — go!  "  she  said,  coldly, 
pointing  down  the  road. 

"  Well,  I  will  go,"  he  burst  out.  angrily, 
"  But  Rupert  Gray,  and  the  whole  set  of 
'em,  had  better  look  out  for  me,"  and, 
with  a  growl  of  rage,  he  struck  his  horse 
and  galloped  away. 

The  next  instant  Rupert  Gray  cantered 
in  sight.  Ruth's  first  thought  was  one  of 
relief ;  the  next  was  that  she  ought  to  be 
cool  to  him.     But,  as  the  boy  galloped  up 
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to  her,  his  face  full  of  pleasure,  and  reined 
in  his  horse,  she  returned  his  greeting  cor- 
dially. 

''  Well,  I  am  in  luck,"  he  exclaimed. 
•'  Mayn't  I  ride  home  with  you  ?"  He 
assumed  her  consent  and  without  waiting 
for  it  turned  his  horse. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  may  be  going  some- 
where, and  1  may  detain  you,"  said  Ruth. 
He  gave  a  toss  of  his  head.  "No,  in- 
deed ;  I  am  my  own  master.  Besides,  I 
don't  like  you  to  be  riding  so  late  all  by 
yourself." 

The  imitation  of  Steve  Allen's  protect- 
ing manner  was  so  unmistakable  that  Ruth 
could  not  help  smiling. 

"  Oh  !  I'm  not  afraid.  No  one  would 
interfere  with  me." 

"  They'd  better  not !  If  they  did  they'd 
soon  hear  from  me,"  declared  the  boy, 
warmly.  "Oh!  I  say,  I  met  Washy  Still 
up  the  road  yonder,  a  little  way  back, 
looking  as  sour  as  vinegar,  and  you  ought 
to  have  seen  the  way  I  cut  him  "  (giving 
an  imitation  of  his  stare),  "  and  you  just 
ought  to  have  seen  the  way  he  looked. 
He  looked  as  if  he'd  have  liked  to  shoot 
me."  He  burst  into  a  clear,  merry  laugh. 
"  I  say,  I  want  to  ask  you  something  ?  I 
wish  you  wouldn't  let  Wash  Still  come  to 
see  you." 

"  Why?  " 

"  Why  !  because  he  is  not  a  man  you 
ought  to  associate  with.  He  is  not  a  gen- 
tleman— he's  a  sneak,  and  his  father's  a 
thief.  He  stole  our  place — just  stole  it — 
besides  everything  else  he's  stolen." 

"  Why,  you  say  in  your  suit  that  we  had 
— that  my  father  had  something  to  do  with 
that  ?  "  said  Ruth,  quiedy. 

"  What  !  You  1  Your  'father  !  I  said 
he  stole  !  "  He  reined  up  his  horse  in  his 
amazement. 

''  In  your  suit,  or  bill,  or  whatever  you 
call  it  ?  "  Ruth  felt  that  it  was  cruel  in  her 
to  strike  him  such  a  blow,  yet  she  enjoyed 
it. 

"  I  never  did — We  never  did — You  are 
mistaken,"  stammered  the  boy.  "  Why,  I 
wouldn't  have  done  it  for  the  whole  of 
Red  Rock — no  more  would  Steve.  Let 
me  explain.      I  know  all  about  it." 

Ruth  looked  acquiescent,  and,  as  they 
walked  their  horses  along  under  the  trees, 
the  boy  tried  to  explain  the  matter. 

He  was  not  very  lucid,  but  he  made  clear 


the  desire  they  had  had  to  keep  Major 
Welch  out  of  the  matter,  and  the  sincerity 
of  their  motive  in  giving  him  the  notice 
before  he  should  buy.  He  also  informed 
Ruth  of  Steve's  action  in  the  matter,  and  of 
the  episode  in  the  office  that  night  when 
the  bill  was  signed,  or,  at  least,  of  as  much 
of  it  as  he  had  heard. 

"  But  why  did  he  do  that?  "  asked 
Ruth. 

"  Don't  you  know?  " 

"  N — o."     Very  doubtfully  and  shyly. 

"  Steve's  in  love  with  you  !  " 

"What  !  Oh,  no  !  You  are  mistaken." 
Ruth  was  conscious  that  her  reply  ^as 
silly  and  weak,  and  that  she  was  blush- 
ing violently. 

"  Yes,  he  is — dead  in  love.  Why,  every- 
body knows  it — at  least,  Jack  does,  and 
Blair  does,  and  I  do.  And  I  am,  too," 
he  added,  warmly.  The  boy's  ingenuous 
declaration  steadied  Ruth  and  soothed 
her.  She  looked  at  him  with  a  pleased 
and  gratified  hght  on  her  face. 

"  I  am — I  am  dead  in  love  with  you, 
too.  I  think  you  are  the  prettiest,  and 
sweetest,  and  kindest  young  lady  in  the 
whole  world — just  as  nice  as  Blair,  every 
bit — and  I  just  wish  I  was  older  ;  I  just 
wish  you  could  marry  me  !  "  He  was 
blushing  and  turning  white  by  turns,  and 
the  expression  on  his  young  face  was  so 
ingenuous  and  sweet,  and  the  light  in  his 
eyes  so  adoring,  that  the  girl's  heart  went 
out  to  him.  She  drew  her  horse  over  to 
his  side,  and  put  her  hand  softly  on  his  arm. 

"  Rupert,  you  are  a  dear,  sweet  boy — 
and,  at  least,  you  will  let  me  be  your  best 
friend,  and  you  will  be  mine,"  she  said. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  simply.  A  mo- 
ment later  he  said,  reining  in  his  horse  : 
"  I  say,  if  you  think  that  suit  means  any- 
thing against  your  father,  I'll  have  it 
stopped." 

"No,  no,  Rupert  ;  I  am  satisfied,"  Ruth 
protested,  with  a  smile. 

"And,  I  say,  I  want  to  tell  you  one  thing 
about  Steve ;  he  isn't  what  people  take  him 
to  be,  you  know?  Just  clever,  and  dash- 
ing, and  wild,  and  reckless  ?  He's  the  best 
and  kindest  fellow  in  the  world.  And  he's 
as  brave  as  Julius  Caesar.  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  of  him,  and  you  know  I 
wouldn't  tell  you  if  'twa'n't  so." 

"  I  know,"  said  Ruth,  looking  at  him 
more  pleasantly  than  ever. 
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They  were  at  the  gate  now,  and  Ruth 
invited  him  in,  but  Rupert  said  he  had  an 
engagement. 

•   "  There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  ask  you 
to  do,"  said  Ruth,  rather  doubtfully. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked,  brightening  ; 
and  then,  as  she  hesitated  :  "  Anything. 
I'll  do  it.  I'll  do  anything  for  you,  Miss 
Ruth  ;  indeed,  I  will  !  " 

"  No — it  is  not  for  me,  but  for  your- 
self," said  Ruth.  "  But,  no,  I'll  ask  you 
next  time  I  see  you,  maybe,"  she  added, 
after  a  pause. 

"  All  right ;  I  promise  you,  I'll  do  it." 

He  said  good-by,  and  galloped  away 
through  the  dusk. 

Ruth  stood  for  some  time  looking  after 
him,  and  then  turned  and  entered  the 
house,  and  went  softly  to  her  room. 

Ruth  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  tell 
her  mother  or  father  of  the  incidents  of 
her  ride,  except  that  Rupert  had  ridden 
home  with  her.  She  was  reheved  to  hear, 
a  few  days  later,  that  Dr.  Still  had  left 
the  county,  and,  rumor  said,  had  gone  to 
the  city  to  practise  his  profession.  Any- 
how, he  was  gone,  and  Ruth  felt  much  re- 
lieved, and  buried  her  uncomfortable  se- 
cret in  her  own  bosom. 

Shortly  afterward,  both  Hiram  Still  and 
Major  Leech  went  to  the  city  also. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII 

A  NEW  cause  of  grievance  against  Mrs. 
Welch  had  arisen  in  the  county,  in  her 
conduct  of  the  school  near  the  Bend. 
Colored  schools  were  not  a  novelty  in  the 
State.  Blair  Cary  had  for  two  years  or 
more  taught  a  colored  school  near  her 
home.  But  Mrs.  Welch  made  a  new  de- 
parture. The  other  school  had  been  talked 
over  and  deliberated  on  until  it  was,  in 
some  sense,  the  outcome  of  the  concert  of 
the  neighborhood.  When  Mrs.  Welch, 
however,  started  her  school,  she  consulted 
no  one  and  asked  no  assistance — at  least, 
of  the  county  people.  The  aid  she  sought 
was  only  from  her  friends  in  the  North, 
and  when  she  received  it  she  s'et  in,  chose 
her  place,  and  built  her  school,  giving  out 
at  the  same  time  that  it  was  to  be  used 
for  sewing-classes,  debating-societies,  and 
other  pubhc  purposes. 

Thus  the  school  came  to  be  considered 


as  a  foreign  institution,  conducted  on  for- 
eign principles,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
school  already  established  by  the  neigh- 
borhood. Mrs.  Welch  not  only  built  a 
much  larger  and  handsomer  structure  than 
any  other  school-house  in  the  county,  but 
planted  vines  to  cover  the  porch,  and  in- 
troduced a  system  of  prizes  and  rewards 
so  far  beyond  anything  heretofore  known 
in  this  section  that  shortly  not  only  most 
of  the  scholars  who  had  attended  Blair's 
school  left,  but  those  from  other  schools 
much  farther  off  began  to  flock  to  Mrs. 
Welch's  seminary. 

Mrs.  Welch's  teacher  was  Miss  Bush,  a 
young  woman  who  during  the  war  had 
been  a  nurse  in  a  hospital,  where  Mrs. 
Welch  had  learned  something  of  her  effi- 
ciency. She  was  a  very  homely  little  body, 
yet  with  kind  eyes  and  a  pleasant  mouth. 
She  acceded  cheerfully  to  all  Mrs.  Welch's 
views.  She  was  perfectly  willing  to  live 
with  the  woman  at  whose  house  it  had 
been  arranged  that  she  should  board  ;  she 
wished,  she  said,  to  hve  unobtrusively. 
She  was  in  deep  mourning  and  wore  a 
heavy  veil.  She  was  as  quiet  as  a  mouse, 
and  not  afraid  of  any  work  whatever.  She 
not  only  taught,  but  visited  and  nursed  the 
sick,  and  in  fact  proved  a  perfect  treasure. 

By  the  negroes  she  was  called  Miss 
May  (a  contraction  for  Mary)  which  went 
abroad  as  her  family  name. 

Miss  May  proved  to  be  a  strict  disci- 
phnarian,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  some- 
what obsolete  but  not  less  wise  doctrine 
that  to  spare  the  r«d  is  to  spoil  the  child, 
and  as  this  came  to  be  known,  it  had  the 
effect  of  establishing  her  in  the  good  es- 
teem of  the  neighborhood.  Thus,  though 
no  one  visited  her.  Miss  May  received  on 
all  hands  a  sort  of  respectful  regard.  This 
was  suddenly  jeoparded  at  the  opening  of 
the  new  campaign  by  a  report  that  the 
school-house,  in  addition  to  its  purpose  as 
a  school-building,  was  being  used  as  a  pub- 
lic hall  by  negroes  for  their  Union  League 
meetings.  A  stir  invariably  began  at  the 
opening  of  a  new  campaign.  The  effects 
were  always  immediately  apparent.  But 
this  campaign  opened  with  more  bitter- 
ness than  any  that  had  preceded  it.  Leech, 
whose  head-quarters  were  in  the  city,  had 
come  up  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  had 
boasted  that  he  would  make  it  hot  for  his 
opponents — a  boast  he  appeared  likely  to 
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make  good.  He  attended  the  meetings  at 
the  new  school-house,  and  it  was  reported 
that  he  had  made  a  speech  in  which  he 
said  that  the  whites  owed  the  negroes  ev- 
erything ;  that  the  time  had  come  for  pay- 
ment ;  and  that  matches  were  only  live 
cents  a  box,  and  if  barns  were  burned  they 
belonged  to  them.  The  report  of  this 
speech  was  carried  through  the  county 
next  day.  One  night,  shordy  afterward, 
Andy  Stamper's  store  was  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  was  followed  by  the  burning 
O'f  several  barns  throughout  Red  Rock 
and  the  adjoining  counties. 

The  masked  order  that  had  almost  disap- 
peared suddenly  sprang  up  again,  in  some 
parts  of  the  State.  A  meeting  was  held 
in  Red  Rock  denouncing  the  outrages  of 
such  speeches  as  those  of  Leech,  at  which 
meeting  Dr.  Gary  presided,  and  Steve  Al- 
len, General  Legale,  Jacquelin  Gray  and 
Captain  McRaffle  spoke  ;  but  there  was  no 
reappearance  there  of  the  masked  men. 
McRaffle  denounced  the  patrons  of  the 
new  school  with  so  much  heat  that  Steve 
Allen  declared  he  was  as  incendiary  as 
Leech. 

McRaffle  sneered  that  Steve  appeared 
to  have  become  very  suddenly  a  champion 
of  the  carpet-bagger,  Welch,  and  Steve  re- 
torted that,  at  least,  he  did  not  try  to  bor- 
row money  from  him  and  then  vilify  him, 
but  that  Captain  McRaffle  could  find 
another  cause  to  quarrel  with  him  if  he 
wished  it. 

For  a  long  time  there  had  been  bad 
blood  between  Steve  and  McRaffle. 
Among  other  causes  was  McRaffle's  evil 
influence  over  Rupert. 

Rupert  had  been  growing  of  late  more 
and  more  independent,  associating  with 
McRaffle  and  a  number  of  the  wildest  fel- 
lows in  the  county,  and  showing  a  ten- 
dency to  recklessness  which  had  caused 
all  his  friends  much  concern. 

Jacquelin  tried  to  counsel  and  control 
him,  but  the  boy  was  wayward  and  heed- 
less. Rupert  thought  it  was  hard  that  he 
was  to  be  under  direction  at  an  age  when 
Jacquelin  had  already  won  laurels  as  a  sol- 
dier. When  his  brother  took  him  to  task 
for  going  off  with  some  of  the  wilder 
young  men  in  their  escapades,  Rupert  only 
kuighed  at  him. 

"  Why,  Jack,  it's  you  I  am  emulating. 
As  Cousin  Jolin  Gary  would    say,    'The 


trophies  of  Miltiades  will  not  let  me 
sleep.'  "  And  when  Captain  Allen  tried 
to  counsel  him  seriously,  he  floored  that 
gentleman  by  saying  that  he  had  learned 
both  to  drink  and  to  play  poker  from  him. 
He  was,  however,  devoted  to  Blair,  and 
she  appeared  to  have  much  influence  over 
him;  so  Steve  and  Jacquelin  tried  to  keep 
him  with  her. 

One  evening,  shortly  after  the  public 
meeting  at  which  Steve  and  McRaffle  had 
had  their  quarrel,  Rupert  appeared  to  be 
somewhat  restless.  Blair  had  learned  the 
signs  and  knew  that  in  such  cases  it  was 
likely  to  be  due  to  Rupert's  having  heard 
that  some  mischief  was  on  foot,  and  she 
used  to  devise  all  sorts  of  schemes  to  keep 
the  boy  occupied.  She  soon  discovered 
what  was  the  matter.  He  had  heard  a 
rumor  that  a  movement  was  about  to  be 
directed  against  Mrs.  Welch's  school. 
None  of  the  men  he  was  intimate  with 
knew  much  about  it.  It  was  only  a  ru- 
mor. Steve  and  Jacquelin  were  both 
away  attending  a  meeting  in  another 
county.  It  was  reported  that  some  others 
were  going  to  take  advantage  of  their  ab- 
sence to  give  the  notice.  Blair  was  much 
disturbed. 

•'  Why,  they  are  going  to  do  it  on  your 
account,"  said  Rupert.  "  They  say  it  was 
started  to  break  up  your  school." 

"  Nonsense  !  Do  they  think  that's  the 
way  to  help  me?  The  teacher  is  a  wom- 
an," urged  Blair.  Rupert's  countenance 
fell. 

"  They  aren't  going  to  trouble  her — are 
just  going  to  scare  the  negroes  so  they 
won't  send  their  children  to  her  and  there 
won't  be  any  more  meetings  held  there. 
They  say  she's  kin  to  Leech  or — some- 
thing." 

"When  is  it  to  be?  " 

"To-night." 

Blair  lamented  the  absence  of  Jacquehn 
and  Steve.  If  they  were  but  at  home  they 
would,  she  knew,  prevent  this  outrage. 

"Oh  !  Jacquelin  and  Steve  !  They  are 
nothing  but  old  fogies,"  laughed  Rupert, 
"  McRaffle,  he's  the  man  !  "  With  a  toss 
of  his  head  he  broke  into  a  snatch  of 
"  Bonny  Dundee." 

Blair  watched  him  gravely  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

"  Rupert,"  she  said,  "  Captain  McRaffle 
is  nothing  but  a  gambler  and  an  advent- 
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iirer.  He  is  not  worthy  to  be  named  in  the 
same  breath  with  Steve  and — your  brother, 
any  more  than  he  is  to  be  named  with  my 
father.  This  is  the  proof  of  it,  that  he  is 
going  to  try  to  interfere  with  a  woman. 
Why  does  he  not  go  after  Colonel 
Leech,  who  made  the  speech  there  ?  " 

Rupert's  face  grew  grave.  Blair  pressed 
her  advantage. 

"He  is  a  coward  ;  for  he  would  never 
dare  to  undertake  such  a  thing  if  your 
brother  and  Steve  were  at  home.  He 
takes  advantage  of  their  absence  to  do 
this,  when  he  knows  that  Miss  May  has 
no  defender." 

Rupert's  eye  flashed. 

''  By  George  !  I  never  thought  of  that," 
he  burst  out.  ''  She  has  got  a  defender. 
I'll  go  there  and  stand  guard  myself.  You 
needn't  have  any  fear,  Blair,  if  I'm  there." 
He  hitched  his  coat  around  in  such  a  way 
as  to  display  the  butt  of  a  huge  pistol. 
Blair  could  not  help  smiHng.  But  this  was 
not  what  she  wanted.  She  was  afraid  to 
send  Rupert  to  guard  the  place.  He  had 
not  judgment  enough.  If  what  the  boy 
had  heard  was  true,  something  might  hap- 
pen to  him  if  he  went  there.  She  knew 
that  he  would  defend  it  with  his  life  ;  but 
she  was  afraid  of  the  consequences.  So 
she  set  to  work  to  put  him  on  another  tack. 
She  wanted  him  to  go  down  to  the  county- 
seat  and  learn  what  he  could  of  the  plans, 
and  try  to  keep  the  men  from  coming  at  all. 
This  scheme  was  by  no  means  as  agree- 
able to  Rupert  as  the  other,  but  he  finally 
yielded  and  set  out.  Blair  watched  him 
ride  away  through  the  orchard,  the  evening 
light  falling  softly  around  him  as  he  can- 
tered off.  She  sat  still  for  a  little  while 
thinking.  Suddenly  she  rose,  and  going 
into  the  house  found  her  mother  and  held 
a  short  consultation  with  her.  A  few  mo- 
ments later  she  came  out  with  her  hat  on, 
and  disappeared  among  the  apple-trees, 
walking  rapidly  in  the  same  direction  Ru- 
pert had  taken.  Her  last  words  as  she 
left  the  house  were  to  call  softly  to  her 
mother  : 

"  When  Rupert  comes  back  send  him 
after  me.  I  will  wait  for  him  at  Mr.  Stamp- 
er's." 

When  Blair  arrived  at  the  Stampers', 
however,  Mr.  Stamper  was  absent.  But  she 
found  an  heroic  enough  ally  in  his  repre- 
sentative, Mrs.  Delia,  to  make  up  for  all 


other  deficiences.  The  idea  of  a  possi- 
bility of  an  injury  to  one  of  her  sex  fired 
that  vigorous  soul  with  a  flame  not  to  be 
quenched. 

**  I  jest  wish  my  Andy  was  here,"  she 
lamented.  "  He'd  soon  straighten  'em 
out.  Not  as  I  cares,  Miss  Blair,  about  the 
school  or  the  teacher,"  she  said,  with  care- 
ful Hmitation  ;  *•  for  I  don't  hke  none  of 
'em,  and  I'd  be  glad  if  they'd  all  go  back 
where  they  come  from.  But  a  man  as  can't 
git  a  man  to  have  a  fuss  with  and  has  to  go 
after  a  woman,  Delia  Stamper  jist  wants  to 
git  hold  of  him.  I  never  did  like  that  Cap'n 
McRaffler,  anyhow.  He  owes  Andy  a 
hunderd  and  twenty-nine  dollars,  and  if  I 
hadn't  stopt  Andy  from  givin'  him  things 
— that's  what  I  call  it — jest  gii'i/i'  'em  to 
him — sellin'  on  credit,  he'd  'a  owed  us  five 
hunderd.  He  knows  better  th'n  to  fool 
with  me."  She  gave  a  belligerent  shake 
of  her  head.  "I'll  tell  you  what.  Miss 
Blair,"  she  suddenly  broke  out,  "  our  men 
folks  are  all  away.  If  they  are  comin' 
after  women,  let's  give  'em  some  women 
to  meet  as  know  how  to  deal  with  'em.  I 
wants  to  meet  Captain  McRafller,  any- 
how." Another  shake  of  the  head  was 
given,  this  time  up  and  down,  and  her 
black  eyes  began  to  sparkle.  Blair  looked 
at  her  with  new  satisfaction. 

"  That  is  what  I  wish.  That  is  why  I 
came,"  she  said.  "  Can  you  leave  your 
children  ?  " 

"  They  are  all  right,"  said  Mrs.  Stamper, 
with  kindling  eyes — "  I  ain't  been  on  such 
an  expedition  since  the  war.  I'll  leave 
word  for  Andy  to  come  as  soon  as  he  gits 
home." 

As  they  sallied  forth  Mrs.  Stamper  put 
into  her  pocket  a  big  pistol  and  her  knit- 
ting. "  One  gives  me  courage  to  take  the 
other,"  she  said. 

It  was  quite  two  miles  to  the  school- 
house,  and  the  novel  guards  arrived  at  their 
post  none  too  soon.  As  they  emerged 
from  the  woods,  in  the  little  clearing  on 
one  side  of  which  stood  the  church,  and  on 
the  other  the  new  school-house,  the  waning 
moon  was  just  rising  above  the  tree-tops. 

They  had  but  a  short  time  to  wait.  They 
had  not  been  there  long  before  the  tramp 
of  horses  was  heard,  and  in  a  little  while 
from  the  woods  opposite  them  emerged  a 
cavalcade  of  perhaps  a  dozen  horsemen. 
Mrs.  Stamper  clutched  Blair  with  a  grip  of 
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terror,  the  only  thing  she  feared  was  the  su- 
pernatural ;  and  men  and  horses  were  heav- 
ily shrouded  and  looked  ghostly  enough. 
Blair  was  trembling  ;  but  not  from  fear — 
only  from  excitement,  and  she  put  her  hand 
on  her  companion  encouragingly.  Just 
then  one  of  the  men  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh.     Mrs.  Deha's  grip  relaxed. 

"  I  know  that  laugh,"  she  said,  with  a 
sigh  of  deep  relief.  "Jest  let  him  ride  up 
here  and  try  some  of  his  shenanigin  !  "  She 
began  to  pull  at  her  pistol.  But  Blair 
seized  her. 

'■'  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't,"  she  whis- 
pered ;  and  Mrs.  Stamper  let  the  pistol  go, 
and  they  squeezed  back  into  the  shadow. 
Just  then  the  men  rode  up  to  the  school- 
house  door.  They  were  discussing  what 
they  should  do.  "  Burn  the  house  down," 
declared  the  leader.  But  this  met  with 
fierce  opposition. 

"  I  didn't  come  out  here  to  burn  any 
house  down,"  said  a  man  riding  behind, 
''  and  I'm  not  going  to  do  it.  You  can 
put  your  notice  up  and  come  along." 

"  Ah  !  You're  afraid,"  sneered  the 
leader. 

There  was  a  movement  among  the 
horsemen  behind,  and  the  man  so  charged 
rode  up  to  the  head  of  the  column  and 
pulled  his  horse  in  front  of  the  leader. 
There  was  a  gleam  of  steel  in  the  light  of 
the  moon. 

"  Take  that  back,  or  I'll  make  you 
prove  it,"  he  said,  angrily.  "  Ride  out 
there  and  draw  your  pistol,  and  we'll  let 
Jim  here  give  the  word,  and  we'll  see 
who's  afraid." 

Their  companions  crowded  around  them 
to  make  peace.  The  leader  apologized. 
The  sentiment  of  the  crowd  was  evidently 
against  him. 

"  Now  get  down  and  fix  up  your  notice 
and  let's  be  going,"  said  one  of  the  peace- 
makers. 

The  leader  dismounted  and  started  up 
the  steps.  As  he  did  so,  the  two  young 
women  stepped  forward. 

"  What  do  you  want?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Stamper.  The  man  positively  staggered 
from  surprise,  and  a  murmur  of  astonish- 
ment broke  from  the  horsemen.  Mrs. 
Stam})er  did  not  give  them  time  to  recover. 
With  true  soldierly  instinct  she  pressed  her 
advantage.  "  I  know  what  you  want," 
she  said  with  scorn.     "  You  want  to  scare 


a  poor  woman,  who  ain't  got  anybody  to 
defend  her.  You  ain't  so  much  against 
niggers  and  carpet-baggers  as  you  make 
out.      I  know  you." 

"  You  know  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said 
the  man,  angrily,  in  a  deep  voice.  He 
had  recovered  himself.  "  What  business 
have  you  here?  Go  home,  wherever  that 
may  be,  and  leave  the  Invisible  Empire  to 
execute  its  dread  decrees." 

"  Dread  fiddlesticks  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Stamper.  "  I  don't  know  you,  don't  I?  " 
She  gave  a  step  forward,  and  with  a  quick 
movement  caught  and  pulled  the  mask 
from  his  face.  "  I  don't  know  you,  Cap- 
tain McRaffie?  And  you  don't  know  me, 
do  you?  "  With  an  oath  the  man  made  a 
grab  for  his  mask,  and  snatching  it  from 
her,  hastily  replaced  it.  She  laughed  tri- 
umphantly. "  No,  I  didn't  know  you, 
Captain  McRaffle.  I've  got  cause  to 
know  you.  And  you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself,  coming  out  here  to  harm  a  poor 
woman.  So  ought  all  of  you.  And  you 
are,  I  know,  every  mother's  son  of  you.  If 
you  want  to  do  anything  why  don't  you 
do  it  to  men,  and  openly,  like  Andy  and 
Capt'n  Allen?" 

"  It  hasn't  been  so  long  since  they  were 
in  the  order,"  sneered  McRaffle. 

"  Yes,  and  when  they  were,  there  were 
gentlemen  in  it,"  fired  back  Mrs.  Stamper, 
"  and  they  went  after  men,  not  women." 

"  We  didn't  come  to  trouble  any  woman. 
We  came  to  give  notice  that  no  more 
night-meetings  and  speeches  about  burn- 
ing houses  were  to  be  held  here,"  growled 
McRaffle. 

"  Yes  ;  so  you  set  an  example  by  want- 
ing to  burn  down  houses  yourself.  That's 
the  way  you  wanted  to  give  notice — if  it 
hadn't  been  for  those  gentlemen  there." 

"  She's  too  much  for  you,  Captain," 
laughed  his  friends. 

"  We're  trying  to  help  out  our  own  peo- 
ple, and  to  keep  the  carpet-baggers  from 
breaking  up  Miss  Cary's  school,"  said  Mc- 
Raffle, trying  to  defend  himself. 

"  No  doubt  Miss  Cary  will  be  much 
obhged  to  you." 

"No  doubt  she  will — I  have  good  rea- 
son to  know  she  will,"  affirmed  McRaffle, 
"  and  you'll  do  well  not  to  be  interfering 
with  our  work."  There  was  a  movement 
in  the  corner  behind  Mrs.  Stamper. 

"  Ah  !     Well.  I'll  let  her  thank  you  in 
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person,"  said  Mrs.  Stamper,  falling  back 
with  a  low  bow  as  Miss  Gary  herself 
stepped  forward.  The  astonishment  of 
the  men  was  not  less  than  it  had  been 
when  Mrs.  Stamper  first  confronted  them. 

Blair  spoke  in  a  clear  quiet  voice  that  at 
once  enforced  attention.  She  disclaimed 
indignantly  the  charge  that  had  just  been 
made  by  the  leader,  and  seconded  all 
that  Mrs.  Stamper  had  said.  Her  friends, 
if  she  had  any  in  the  party,  could  not  do 
her  a  worse  service  than  to  interfere  with 
this  school. 

Just  then  there  was  the  sound  of  horses 
galloping  at  top  speed,  and  in  a  second 
Rupert  Gray  and  Andy  Stamper  dashed 
up  breathless. 

Mrs.  Stamper  and  Miss  Gary  explained 
the  situation.  Hearing  from  Mrs.  Stam- 
per what  McRafifle  had  said  about  Blair, 
Rupert  flashed  out  that  he  would  see  Gap- 
tain  McRaflle  about  it  later. 

For  a  moment  or  two  it  looked  as  if 
there  might  be  a  serious  misunderstand- 
ing. But  Blair  quieted  matters,  and  the 
cavalcade  of  masked  men  rode  away  in 
one  direction,  while  Andy  and  Rupert 
rode  off  in  the  other,  with  the  two  young 
women  behind  them,  leaving  the  little 
school-house  as  peaceful  in  the  moon- 
Hght  as  if  there  had  never  been  a  sound 
except  the  cicalas'  cry  heard  within  a 
hundred  miles. 

The  incident,  however,  had  some  far- 
reaching  consequences.  Only  a  day  or 
two  later  Gaptain  McRaffle  went  to  town, 
and  a  short- time  after  there  was  quite  a 
sensation  in  the  county  over  a  notice  in  the 
paper  that  was  Leech's  organ,  announcing 
that,  '^  Gaptain  McRaffle,  long  disgusted 
wuth  the  brutal  methods  of  the  outlaws  who 
disgraced  the  State,  had  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  party  that  employed  such 
methods  ;  that,  indeed,  he  had  long  since 
done  so,  but  had  refrained  from  making 
public  his  decision  in  order  that  he  might 
obtain  information  as  to  the  organization, 
and  thus  render  his  country  higher  service 
than  he  could  otherwise  do." 

The  next  issue  of  the  paper  announced 
his  appointment  to  the  position  of  Gom- 
missioner  of  the  Gourt,  in  which  position 
his  experience  and  skill  would  prove  of 
inestimable  benefit  to  the  country. 

It  was,  perhaps,  well  for  the  Gaptain 
that  his  office  was  in  the  city. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV 

One  day  Rupert  left  home  to  go  to  the 
railway,  promising  to  return  that  night. 
But  although  Jacquelin  sat  up  for  him,  he 
did  not  come,  and  as  he  did  not  appear 
next  day,  Jacquelin  rode  down  in  the  even- 
ing to  see  about  him.  At  the  station  he 
learned  that  Rupert  had  left  a  little  before 
dark  to  return  home.  He  had  fallen  in  with 
three  or  four  men  who  had  just  come  from 
the  city  on  the  train,  and  were  making  in- 
quiries concerning  the  various  places  and 
residents  in  the  upper  end  of  the  county, 
something  about  all  of  which  they  had  ap- 
peared to  know.  They  said, they  were  inter- 
ested in  timber-lands  and  they  wanted  ad- 
vice as  to  who  were  the  best  lawyers  of  the 
county.  Rupert  had  said  he  could  tell 
them  all  about  the  lawyers,  and  he  had 
proceeded  to  do  so,  declaring  that  General 
Legale  and  Mr.  Bagby  were  the  best  old 
lawyers  and  his  brother  and  Steve  Allen  the 
best  young  lawyers.  They  had  asked  him 
about  Leech  and  McRaffle. 

"  Leech  wasn't  anything.  Yes,  he  was 
— he  was  a  thief,  and  McRaffle  was  a  turn- 
coat hound." 

One  of  the  men  who  Hved  at  the  station 
had  gone  up  and  tried  to  get  Rupert  away, 
and  urged  him  to  go  home,  he  informed 
Jacquelin ;  but  the  boy  was  too  excited 
by  this  time  to  know  just  what  he  was 
doing. 

"He  was  talking  pretty  wildly,"  he  said, 
"and  was  abusing  Leech  and  Still  and 
pretty  much  all  the  Rads.  I  didn't  mind 
that  so  much,  but  he  was  blowing  about 
that  old  affair  when  the  negro  soldiers 
were  shot,  and  about  the  K.  K.'s,  and  the 
capture  of  the  arms,  and  was  telling  what 
he  did  about  it.  You  know  how  a  boy  will 
do  !  And  I  put  in  to  stop  him,  but  he 
wouldn't  be  gainsaid ;  he  said  these  men 
were  friends  of  his,  and  had  come  up  to  em- 
ploy you  all  in  a  lawsuit,  and  knew  Leech 
and  Still  were  a  parcel  of  rascals.  So  I  let 
him  alone,  and  he  went  off  with  'em  in  a 
wagon  they'd  hired,  saying  he  was  going 
to  show  them  the  country ;  and  I  supposed 
he  was  safe  home." 

By  midnight  the  whole  population  of 
that  part  of  the  county  was  out,  white  and 
black,  and  the  latter  were  as  much  inter- 
ested as  the  former.      Meantime,  unknown 
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to  the  searchers,  an  ally  had  entered  the 
field. 

That  evening  Ruth  Welch  was  sitting 
at  home  reading,  when  a  servant  brought 
a  message  that  a  man  was  at  the  door  ask- 
ing to  see  Major  Welch.  It  happened  that 
Major  Welch  was  absent  in  town,  and  Mrs. 
Welch  had  driven  over  that  afternoon  to 
see  a  sick  woman,  so  Ruth  went  out  to  see 
the  man.  He  was  a  stranger  and  Ruth 
was  struck  by  something  peculiar  about 
him.  He  was  a  little  unsteady  on  his  feet ; 
his  voice  was  thick,  and  at  first  he  did  not 
appear  quite  to  take  in  what  she  told  him. 
He  had  been  sent,  he  repeated  several 
times,  to  tell  "Mashur  Welth  "  that  they 
had  taken  his  advice  and  had  made  the 
first  arrest,  and  bagged  the  man  who  had 
given  the  information  that  started  that  riot, 
and  had  gotten  evidence  enough  from  him 
to  hang  him  and  to  haul  in  the  others  too." 

''  But  I  don't  understand,"  said  the  girl. 
"  What  is  all  this  about  ?  Who's  been  ar- 
rested and  who  is  to  be  hung?  My  father 
has  never  advised  the  arrest  of  anyone." 

"Tha's  all  I  know.  Miss,"  said  the  man. 
*'  At  least  tha's  all  I  was  to  tell ;  I  was 
told  to  bring  that  message,  and  I  reckon 
it's  so,  'cause  they've  got  the  young  fellow 
shut  up  in  jail  since  last  night,  and  as  drunk 
as  a  monkey  and  don't  anybody  know  he's 
there — tha's  a  good  joke,  ain't  it? — and  to- 
morrow mornin'  they'll  take  him  to  the  city 
and  lodge  him  in  the  jail  there,  and  't'll 
go  pretty  hard  with  him.  Don't  anybody 
know  he's  there,  and  they're  huntin'  every- 
wheres  for  him."  He  appeared  to  think 
this  a  great  joke. 

"  But  I  don't  understand  at  all  whom 
you  mean." 

"The  young  one  —  they  bagged  him, 
and  they're  after  the  two  older  ones  too," 
he  said,  confidentially.  He  was  so  repul- 
sive that  Ruth  shrank  back. 

"The  one  they  calls  Rupert ;  but  they're 
after  the  two  head  devils — his  brother  and 
that  Allen  one.  Them's  the  ones  the  Col- 
onel and  your  friend  over  there  want  to 
jug."  He  jerked  his  thumb  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Red  Rock. 

It  all  flaslicd  on  the  girl  in  a  moment. 

"  Oh  ! — They  have  arrested  Mr.  Rupert 
Gray  and  they  want  Mr.  Jacquelin  (iray 
and  (\aptain  Allen?  Who  has  arrested 
him?" 

"  The  detectives.      But  them's  the  ones 


had  it  done — Major  Leech  and  Mist' 
Still."  He  winked  elaborately,  in  a  way 
that  caused  Ruth  to  raise  her  head  in  in- 
dignation. 

"  What  was  it  for?  "  she  asked,  coldly. 

"  Formurder — kiUin'  them  men  three  or 
four  years  back.  They've  got  the  dead 
wood  on  'em — now  since  the  young  one 
told  all  about  it." 

Ruth  uttered  an  exclamation  of  disgust. 

"  I  know  that  young  man,  and  I  say  he'll 
die  before  he'd  betray  anyone — much  less 
his  cousin  and  brother." 

"Well,  maybe  so." 

Just  as  the  man  turned  away  Ruth 
caught  sight  of  someone  standing  in  the 
shrubbery,  and  as  the  man  went  out  of  the 
gate  the  person  came  forward.  It  was 
Virgy  Still,  and  she  appeared  to  be  in  a 
state  of  great  agitation,  and  began  to  tell 
Ruth  a  story  in  which  her  father  and  Ru- 
pert Gray  and  Major  Leech  were  all  mixed 
up  so  incoherently  that  had  Ruth  not 
just  heard  the  facts  she  could  never  have 
been  able  to  make  head  or  tail  of  it.  At 
length  she  was  able  to  calm  Virgy  and  to 
get  her  account.  She  had  sent  a  man  over 
to  tell  Ruth,  she  said,  but  she  was  so  afraid 
he  had  not  come  that  she  had  followed  him. 
"  It  has  something  to  do  with  the  case 
against  pa  and  your  father.  They  are 
afraid  Mr.  Rupert  will  give  evidence 
against  them,  and  they  mean  to  put  him 
in  jail  and  keep  him  from  doing  it.  Do 
you  know  what  it  is  ?  " 

Ruth  shook  her  head. 

"  I  do  not,  either.  I  heard  them  talking 
about  it :  but  I  did  not  understand  what  it 
was.  They  ain't  after  Mr.  Rupert ;  they're 
after  Mr.  JacqueHn  and  Captain  Allen." 

She  suddently  burst  into  tears. 

"Oh!  Miss  Ruth,"  she  sobbed,  "you 
don't  know,  you  don't  know " 

"  I  don't  know  what?  "  asked  Ruth. 

"He  is  the  only  one  that  was  always 
kind  to  me." 

"Who?" 

"  Mr.  Jacquelin.  He  was  always  good 
to  me.  When  I  was  a  Httle  bit  of  girl, 
he  was  always  kind  to  me.  And  now  he 
hates  me.  And  I  ne\'er  wanted  the 
place." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  he  does,"  said  Ruth, 
consolingly. 

"  Yes  he  does — 1  know  he  does,"  sobbed 
the  girl.     "  And  I  never  wanted  the  place. 
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I  have  been  miserable  ever  since  I  went 
there." 

Ruth  looked  at  her  with  new  sympathy. 
The  idea  that  the  poor  girl  was  in  love 
with  Jacquelin  had  never  crossed  her 
mind.  She  felt  an  unspeakable  pity  for 
her. 

"  And  now  they  want  me  to  marry  Mr. 
Leech,"  moaned  the  girl.  "  And  1  hate 
him — I  hate  him.  Oh  !  I  wish  we  never 
had  had  the  place.  I  know  he  would  not 
want  to  marry  me  if  pa  did  not  have  it. 
And  I  hate  him.  I  hope  we'll  lose  the 
case." 

"  I  would  not  marry  anyone  1  did  not 
want  to  marry,"  said  Ruth. 

"  Oh,  you  don't  know,"  said  Virgy. 
"  You  don't  know  ^V'ash.  And  pa  wants 
me  to  marry  him,  too.  He  says  he'll  be 
Governor.  He  loves  me  ;  but  he  won't 
hear  of  my  not  marrying.  And  I'll  have 
to  do  it — unless  we  lose  the  case,"  she 
added. 

She  said  she  must  be  going ;  and  she 
rose  and  went  away,  leaving  Ruth  with  a 
new  idea  in  her  mind.  Ruth  sat  still  for  a 
few  moments  in  deep  thought.  Suddenly 
she  ordered  her  horse.  While  it  was  be- 
ing got,  she  seized  a  pencil  and  scribbled  a 
few  lines  on  a  piece  of  paper  which  she  put 
into  her  pocket. 

When  her  horse  came,  Ruth  muttered 
something  about  telling  her  mother  she 
would  be  back  in  a  little  while,  sprang 
into  the  saddle,  and  galloped  away,  leav- 
ing the  negro  gazing  after  her  with  won- 
derment and  mumbling  over  the  message 
she  had  given  him. 

Ruth  knew  the  road  well,  and  as  soon 
as  she  turned  into  the  highway  that  led  to 
the  county-seat  she  let  her  horse  out,  and 
they  fairly  flew.  She  passed  a  number  of 
men  riding  toward  the  court-house,  but  she 
dashed  by  them  too  rapidly  for  them  to 
speak  to  her  or  to  recognize  her  in  the  dark. 
As  she  came  near  the  village  the  riders  in- 
creased in  numbers,  so  she  turned  into  a 
by-lane  which  skirted  the  back  of  the 
court-green  and  led  near  the  lawyers'  of- 
fices. Jumping  her  horse  over  the  low 
fence,  she  tied  him  to  a  swinging  limb  of 
a  tree,  where  he  would  be  in  the  shadow, 
and  with  a  pat  or  two  to  quiet  him  and 
keep  him  from  whinnying,  she  made  her 
way  on  foot  into  the  court-green.  Ruth 
walked  down  as  far  as  she  dared,  keeping 


close  beside  the  fence,  and  tried  to  recog- 
nize some  of  the  men  who  were  moving 
about  on  the  tavern  veranda  or  in  the 
road  before  it;  but  there  was  not  one 
she  knew.  While  she  was  listening,  the 
sound  of  a  horse  galloping  rapidly  came 
from  the  direction  of  the  road  that  led  to 
the  railway,  and  the  next  minute  the  rider 
dashed  up.  Ruth's  heart  gave  a  bound  as 
she  recognized  Steve  Allen.  His  coming 
seemed  to  give  her  a  sense  of  security  and 
protection  in  place  of  loneliness.  His  first 
words,  however,  damped  Ruth's  hopes. 

No,  no  trace  had  been  found  of  Ru- 
pert. Jacquelin  and  many  others  were  still 
searching  for  him  and  would  keep  it  up. 
No,  he  felt  sure  he  had  not  been  murdered 
by  any  negro — that  he  had  not  been  mur- 
dered at  all.  He  would  be  found  in  time, 
etc.     All  in  answer  to  questions. 

Suddenly  he  singled  out  one  man  and 
drew  him  away  from  the  crowd,  and  to 
Ruth's  horror  they  came  across  the  road 
straight  to  where  she  stood.  She  turned 
around  and  would  have  fled,  but  she  could 
not.  Instead  she  simply  dropped  down  on 
the  ground  and  cowered  beside  the  fence. 
They  came  and  leant  against  the  fence 
within  ten  feet  of  her  and  began  to  talk. 

"Well,  where  is  he?"  the  stranger  asked 
Steve  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  earshot 
of  the  crowd.  Ruth  recognized  him  as  a 
man  named  Helford,  from  another  county. 

''Somewhere,  shut  up — hidden,"  said 
Allen. 

"Drunk?" 

"Yes — and  that's  not  the  worst  of  it." 

"What  do  you  mean?  He'll  turn  up 
all  right." 

"  You  think  so.  He'll  turn  up  in  jail,  and 
you  and  I  shall,  too,  if  we  don't  mind. 
He's  been  trapped  and  spirited  away — by 
detectives,  sent  up  here  on  purpose." 

"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do?  " 

"Find  him  and  take  him  away  from 
them,"  said  Steve.  "  If  Leech  or  Still  were 
in  the  county  I'd  find  out  in  an  hour; 
but  they're  both  in  the  city — been  away 
a  fortnight  hatching  this  thing." 

"  All  right,  I'm  with  you.  But  where'll 
we  look?  You  say  Leech  and  Still  are 
both  away  in  the  city,  and  you  don't 
think  he's  at  either  of  their  places.  A\'here 
can  he  be?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  but  I'll  find  out  if  he's 
above    ground,"   said  Steve,  "and  some 
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day  I'll  call  Jonadab  Leech  and  Hiram 
Still  to  a  settling." 

"I'll  tell  you,  Allen,  where  you  may  find 
him,  or  at  any  rate  find  a  trace  of  him. 
At  that  new  carpet-bagger's,  Mr.  Welch's." 

"  Nonsense  !  Why  don't  you  look  in 
my  office?  " 

"  You  may  say  so ;  but  I  tell  you  you'd 
better  look.  You  all  over  here  think  he's 
different  from  the  rest,  but  I  tell  you  he 
isn't.  When  it  comes  to  these  questions 
they're  all  tarred  with  the  same  stick,  and 
a  d d  black  stick  it  is." 

Ruth  stirred  with  indignation.  She 
wished  she  could  have  sprung  up  and  faced 
him. 

"We  won't  discuss  that,"  said  Steve, 
coldly.  "  Major  Welch  certainly  differs 
widely  from  you  and  me  on  all  political 
questions — perhaps  on  many  other  ques- 
tions. But  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  I'll  stake 
my  hfe  on  his  being  ignorant  of  anything 
like  this." 

"  Well,  maybe  so — if  you  think  so,"  said 
the  other,  impressed  by  Steve's  seriousness. 
"  But  I  don't  see  why  you  should  think  he's 
so  different  from  all  the  rest  of  them.  You 
didn't  use  to  find  one  Yankee  so  much  bet- 
ter than  another." 

Steve  declared  haughtily  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  discuss  that  question  further,  and 
that  he  would  have  his  horse  fed  and  go 
to  his  office  to  make  out  a  few  notices  and 
be  ready  to  start  off  again  in  an  hour. 

"  The  roads  are  all  picketed,  and  if  they 
get  him  to  the  city  it  will  be  by  a  route 
they  won't  want  to  take  themselves,"  he 
said,  grimly,  as  he  turned  away. 

When  they  moved  off,  Ruth  rose  and 
crept  away.  She  went  up  to  the  offices  and 
scanned  the  doors.  Fortunately,  by  even 
the  faint  glimmer  of  the  stars,  she  could 
make  out  the  big  names  on  the  signs.  She 
tried  the  door  of  the  office  on  which  was 
the  name  of  Allen  &  Gray,  and  finding  it 
locked,  pushed  her  envelope  under  it  and 
slipped  hastily  away. 


CHAPTER    XXXV 

When  Steve  Allen  stepped  across  the 
threshold  of  his  office,  he  caught  the  gleam 
of  something  white  lying  on  the  floor  just 
inside  the  door-sill.  He  picked  up  the  slip 
of  paper,  and,  striking  a  light,  looked  at  it. 


The  writing  on  it  was  in  a  cramped 
back-hand  that  he  did  not  know,  and  could 
hardly  read.  At  last,  however,  he  made 
it  out. 

"  Your  friend  is  in  jail  here  on  charge 
of  murder.  Will  be  taken  to  city  to-night 
or  to-morrow  morning  for  trial."  It  had 
been  signed  "A  Friend,"  but  this  had  been 
much  scratched  over  and  was  almost  illegi- 
ble. Steve  read  it  over  again  and  again.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  had  called  his  friend  H  el- 
ford  into  his  office  and  laid  before  him  his 
information.  Helford  received  it  coldly. 
He  thought  it  might  be  a  trick  to  throw 
them  off  the  track  and  obtain  delay. 

Even  if  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  Rupert  Gray  to  be  put  in  jail  right 
under  their  noses,  he  could  not  have  been 
kept  there  all  day  without  being  discov- 
ered. Steve  was  of  a  different  opinion. 
Something  assured  him  that  the  informa- 
tion was  true,  and  he  laid  his  plans  accord- 
ingly. The  men  who  were  at  the  county- 
seat  were  requested  to  wait,  without  being 
told  what  was  the  reason.  Riders  were  sent 
off  to  call  in  the  searchers  who  were  still 
engaged,  a  rendezvous  near  the  village 
being  appointed.  Steve,  leaving  the  men 
present  under  charge  of  Helford,  rode  off, 
as  if  to  continue  the  search,  but  a  short 
distance  down  the  road  he  turned,  and,  rid- 
ing back  by  another  way,  tied  his  horse  and 
returned  to  the  court-green.  He  entered 
at  the  rear,  and  walked  up  to  the  jail  and 
rang  the  bell.  After  some  delay  a  man 
peeped  at  him  through  the  wicket  and  asked 
who  it  was.  Steve  gave  his  name,  and 
said  he  wanted  to  see  the  prisoner  who  had 
been  brought  in  the  night  before.  The 
man  hesitated  a  second,  then  said  there  was 
no  such  prisoner  there.  He  took  a  half- 
step  backward  to  close  the  shutter,  but 
Steve  was  too  quick  for  him.  The  next 
second  there  was  a  scraping  sound  on  the 
grating,  and  the  man  found  a  pistol-barrel 
gleaming  at  him  through  the  bars,  right 
under  his  nose. 

"Stir  and  you  are  a  dead  man,"  said 
Steve.      "  Open  the  door." 

"I  ain't  got  the  keys." 

"  Call  for  them  '—  don't  stir  —  I'll 
give  you  till  I  count  five.  One,  two, 
three " 

"  Hi  !  Yes,  I  is  got  'em."  The  pistol- 
barrel  was  shining  right  in  his  face,  and 
Steve's  eyes  were  piercing  him  through  the 
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bars.  He  unlocked  the  door  and  Steve 
stepped  in. 

"  Take  me  to  Mr.  Gray's  cell  instantly ; 
and  remember,  a  single  word  from  you 
means  your  death."  Steve  expected  to  be 
taken  to  one  of  the  front  rooms,  in  which 
the  prisoners  of  better  condition  were 
kept,  but  the  guide  went  on,  and  at  length 
stopped  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  worst 
cells  in  the  place — where  the  most  aban- 
doned criminals  were  usually  confined. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you've 
put  him  in  here  ?  "  Steve  asked,  sternly. 

"  That's  orders,"  said  the  man,  and 
added,  explanatorily,  as  he  fumbled  at  the 
lock,  "You  see,  he  was  pretty  wild  when 
they  brought  him  here." 

"  Don't  defend  it,"  said  Steve,  in  a  voice 
which  brought  the  turnkey  up  shaking. 

"  No,  suh — no,  suh — I  ain'  defendin' 
it.  I  jes  tellin'  you."  He  unlocked  the 
door. 

"  Walk  in,"  said  Steve,  and,  pushing  the 
guide  ahead,  he  stepped  in  behind  him  and 
took  his  light.  It  was  so  dark  that  he 
could  not  at  first  make  out  anything  in- 
side, but  after  a  moment  a  yet  darker  spot 
in  the  general  gloom  became  dimly  dis- 
cernible. 

"  Rupert  ?  "  Steve  called.  At  the  voice 
the  dark  shadow  stirred.    "  Rupert  Gray  ?  " 

There  was  a  cry  from  the  dark  corner. 

"  Steve  !   Oh,  Steve  !   Steve  !  " 

"  Come  here,"  said  Steve,  who  was 
keeping  close  beside  the  jailer. 

"  I  can't.      Oh,  Steve  !  " 

"  Why  not  ?  Over  there,"  he  said,  with 
a  motion  to  the  jailer. 

"  I'm  chained." 

''  What  !  "  The  young  man  turned 
fiercely  and  caught  the  jailer  by  the 
shoulder,  and,  with  a  single  twist  of  his 
powerful  arm,  sent  him  before  him  spin- 
ning into  the  corner  of  the  room.  Stoop- 
ing, Steve  felt  the  boy,  and  the  chain  by 
which  he  was  bound  to  the  great  ring  in 
the  wall.  The  next  second  he  faced  the 
keeper. 

"  Dog  !  " 

For  a  moment  the  man  thought  he  was 
as  good  as  dead.  Steve's  eyes  blazed  like 
coals  of  fire,  and  he  looked  hke  a  lion  about 
to  spring.  The  man  began  to  protest  his 
innocence,  swearing  with  a  hundred  oaths 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  that  it 
was  all  Leech's  doings ;   his  orders  and  the 


other  men's  work.      He  himself  had  tried 
to  prevent  it. 

Steve  cut  him  short. 

"  Liar,  save  yourself  the  trouble,  ^^'hat 
are  their  names  ?     Where  are  they  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  They've  gone — I  don't 
know  where.  They  went  away  this  mornin' 
before  light." 

''  Get  the  key  and  unlock  that  chain  !  " 

The  man  swore  that  he  did  not  have 
it ;  the  men  had  taken  it  with  them. 

Steve  reflected  a  moment ;  he  did  not 
believe  him,  but  he  had  no  dme  to  lose. 

"  Oh,  Steve  !  never  mind  me,"  broke 
in  Rupert,  his  self-possession  recovered. 
"  Go  ;  I'm  not  worth  saving.  Oh,  Steve, 
if  you  only  knew — I  have  done  you  an 
irreparable  injury  ;  I  don't  mind  myself, 
but — "  His  voice  failed  him,  and  his 
words  ended  in  a  sob.  "  I'm  not  crying 
because  I'm  here  or  am  afraid,"  he  said; 
''  but  if  you  only  knew " 

Steve  Allen  leant  down  over  him,  and, 
throwing  his  arm  around  him,  kissed  him 
as  if  he  had  been  a  child. 

"  That's  all  right,"  he  said,  and  whis- 
pered something  which  made  the  boy  ex- 
claim, "  Oh,  Steve  !    Steve  !  " 

He  said,  solemnly,  the  next  moment,  "  I 
promise  you  that  I  will  never  touch  another 
drop  of  liquor  again  as  long  as  I  live. " 

"  Never  mind  about  that  now,"  said 
Steve. 

"  But  I  want  to  promise — I  want  to 
make  you  that  promise.  It  would  help  me, 
Steve.      I  have  never  broken  my  word." 

"  Wait  until  you're  free,"  said  Steve,  in- 
dulgently. He  turned  to  the  keeper,  who 
had  stood  cowering  in  the  corner. 

"  Come  !  ^Valk  before  me  !  "  As  they 
left  the  cell  he  said  to  him,  "  In  a  half  hour 
two  hundred  men  will  be  here.  These  doors 
will  go  like  paper.  If  they  find  that  boy 
chained  and  you  are  here,  your  life  will 
not  be  worth  a  button.  Nothing  but  God 
Almighty  could  save  you."  He  left  him 
at  the  front  door  and  went  out.  A  num- 
ber of  men  were  already  assembling  about 
the  jail,  as  if  the  presence  of  Rupert  were 
suspected.  It  turned  out  afterward  that 
old  Waverley  had  seen  Steve  enter  the  jail, 
and,  fearing  that  he  might  not  get  out 
again,  had  told  Andy  Stamper,  whom  he 
found  just  arrived. 

The  crowd  was  beginning  to  be  excited. 
Steve  took  charge  at  once.      He  spoke  a 
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few  words  in  a  calm,  level,  assured-  tone 
— stated  the  fact  of  Rupert  Gray's  arrest 
by  detectives,  not  for  his  own  offence,  but 
more  for  that  of  others  ;  of  his  imprison- 
ment in  irons  in  the  jail,  and  of  their  in- 
tention to  take  him  out ;  and  declared  his 
belief  that  it  was  their  desire  that  he  should 
command  them,  and  his  readiness  to  do  so. 

The  response  they  gave  showed  their 
assent. 

Then  they  must  obey  his  orders. 

They  would,  they  said. 

"The  first  is — absolute  silence." 

"Yes — that's  right,"  came  from  all 
sides. 

"  The  second  is,  that  we  will  release  our 
friend,  but  take  no  other  step — no  other 
violence  than  that  of  breaking  the  doors 
and  taking  him  out." 

"  Oh,  h 1  !   We'll  hang  every  d d 

nigger  and  dog  in  the  place,"  broke  in  a 
coarse  voice  near  him.  Steve  faced  around 
and  caught  the  speaker.  He  was  a  man 
named  Bushman — a  turbulent  fellow.  As 
quick  as  thought  the  pistol  that  had  been 
shining  under  Perdue' s  nose  a  little  before 
was  gleaming  under  the  man's  eyes. 

"  Step  out  and  go  home."  Steve  pointed 
up  the  road. 

The  man  began  to  growl. 

"Go,"  said  Steve,  imperiously,  and  the 
crowd  applauded. 

"  That's  right— send  him  off."  They 
opened  a  path,  through  which  the  man 
slunk  growling  away. 

"Now,  men,  fall  in." 

They  fell  in  like  soldiers,  and  Steve 
marched  them  off  to  the  spot  he  appoint- 
ed where  others  might  join  them. 

The  rendezvous  was  in  a  pine  forest  a 
little  off  the  road  and  only  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  or  so  back  of  the  village.  It  was  an  im- 
pressive body  assembled  there  in  the  dark- 
ness, silent  and  grim,  the  stillness  broken 
only  by  the  muffled  stamping  of  a  restless 
hor^e  or  by  an  almost  inaudible  murmur, 
or  an  order  given  in  a  low,  quiet  tone.  By 
a  sort  of  soldierly  instinct  the  line  had  fallen 
into  almost  regimental  order,  and  from  time 
to  time,  as  new  recruits  came  up,  directed 
by  the  pickets  on  the  roads  outside,  they 
too  fell  into  order. 

Just  as  they  were  about  to  move,  a 
horseman  galloped  up,  and  a  murmur 
went  through  the  ranks. 

"  Dr.  Gary  !" 


Whether  it  was  surprise,  pleasure,  or  re- 
gret, one  at  first  could  scarcely  tell. 

"  Where  is  Captain  Allen?"  asked  the 
Doctor,  and  pushed  his  way  to  the  head 
of  the  line.  A  colloquy  took  place  be- 
tween him  and  Steve  in  subdued  but  ear- 
nest tones,  the  Doctor  urging  something, 
Steve  replying,  while  the  men  waited,  in- 
terested, but  patient.  The  older  man  was 
evidently  protesting,  the  other  defending. 
At  length  Dr.  Gary  said  : 

"  Well,  let  me  speak  a  word  to  them." 

"Gertainly,"  assented  Steve,  and  turned 
to  the  men. 

"  Dr.  Gary  disagrees  with  us  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  step  we  are  about  to 
take,  and  urges  its  abandonment.  He 
desires  to  present  his  views.  You  will 
hear  him  with  the  respect  due  to  the  best 
and  wisest  among  us."  He  drew  back 
his  horse,  and  the  Doctor  rode  forward 
and  began  to  speak. 

"  First,  I  wish  you  to  know  that  I  am 
with  you  heart  and  soul,  for  better,  for 
worse — flesh  of  your  flesh,  and  bone  of 
your  bone.  Next  to  my  God  and  my 
wife  and  child,  I  love  my  relatives  and 
neighbors.  Of  all  my  relatives,  perhaps, 
I  love  best  that  boy  lying  in  yonder  jail, 
and  I  would  give  my  life  to  save  him. 
But  I  could  not  kneel  to  my  God  to-night 
if  I  did  not  declare  to  you  my  belief,  my 
profound  conviction,  that  this  is  not  the 
way  to  go  about  it.  I  know  that  the 
wrongs  that  we  are  suffering  cry  to 
God ;  but  I  urge  you  to  unite  with  me  in 
trying  to  remedy  them<.by  law,  and  not 
by  violence.  Violence  on  our  side  is  the 
only  ground  which  they  can  urge  for 
their  justification.  It  is  a  terrible  weapon 
we  are  furnishing  them,  and  with  it  they 
cannot  only  defeat  us  now,  but  can  injure 
us  for  years  to  come."  He  went  on  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  urging  his  views  with 
impressive  force.  Never  was  a  stronger 
appeal  made.  But  it  fell  on  stony  ears. 
The  crowd  was  touched  by  him,  but  re- 
mained unmoved  ;  it  had  resolved,  and  its 
decision  was  unchanged.  When  he  ended, 
there  was  for  a  moment  a  low  murmur  all 
through  the  ranks,  which  died  down,  and 
they  looked  to  their  captain.  Steve  did  not 
hesitate.      In  a  firm,  calm  voice  he  said  : 

"  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  almost,  I 
find  myself  unable  to  agree  in  a  matter  of 
principle  with  the  man  you  have  just  heard. 
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This  may  be  only  my  personal  feeling,  and 
I  wish  all  who  may  think  as  he  does  to  fall 
out  of  line.  If  all  shall  leave,  I  shall  still 
undertake  to  rescue  Rupert  (iray.  Tliose 
who  disagree  with  me  will  ride  forward." 

There  was  a  rustle  and  movement  all 
down  the  ranks,  but  not  a  man  stirred  from 
his  place.  As  the  men  looked  along  the 
hne  and  took  in  the  fact,  there  went  up  a 
low,  suppressed  sound  of  exultation. 

"  Silence,  men,"  said  the  Captain.  He 
turned  his  horse  to  face  Dr.  Cary. 

"  Dr.  Cary,  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  we 
all  recognize  the  wisdom  of  your  views 
and  their  unselfishness,  and  we  promise 
you  that  no  violence  shall  be  offered  a  soul 
beyond  forcing  the  doors  and  liberating 
the  boy." 

A  murmur  of  assent  came  from  the 
ranks.      Dr.  Cary  bowed. 

"  I  shall  wait  at  the  tavern,"  he  said, 
"to  see  if  my  services  may  be  of  any  use." 

Steve  detailed  two  men  to  conduct  him 
through  the  guards,  and  he  rode  slowly 
away. 

A  few  minutes  later  Captain  Allen  gave 
the  order,  and  the  column  marched  off. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  jail,  he  learned 
from  Andy  Stamper  that  Perdue  had  taken 
advantage  of  Steve's  hint  and  had  escaped. 

"  I  had  hard  work  at  first  to  git  him 
out,"  said  Andy.  *'  I  had  to  go  up  to  the 
door  and  talk  to  him  ;  but  when  he  found 
what  was  comin',  he  was  glad  enough  to 
go." 

The  breaking  into  the  jail  was  not  a  dif- 
ficult matter  ;  but  it  took  a  considerable 
time  to  cut  the  irons  that  bound  the  prison- 
er, who,  under  the  excitement  of  their  en- 
trance, had  been  overjoyed,  but  a  moment 
later  had  keeled  over  into  z\ndy  Stamper's 
arms.  Under  the  steady  blows  of  the  old 
blacksmith  even  that  was  at  length  accom- 
plished, and  the  rescuers  moved  out  bear- 
ing Rupert  with  them.  As  they  emerged 
from  the  building  with  the  boy  in  their 
arms  the  long  pent-up  feeling  of  the 
crowd  outside  burst  forth  in  one  wild  cheer 
which  rang  through  the  village  and  was 
heard  miles  away  on  the  roads.  It  was 
quickly  hushed,  the  crowd  withdrew  to  the 
woods,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  old  jail 
was  left  in  the  darkness  as  silent  as  the 
desert. 

The  news  of  the  assault  on  the  jail  and 
the  liberation  of  the   prisoner  thrilled  the 


county  next  morning,  and  the  thrill  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  sec- 
tion immediately  interested.  The  party  of 
detectives  who  were  waiting  to  take  their 
prisoner  to  the  city  made  their  way  by 
night  through  the  country  to  a  distant  sta- 
tion to  take  the  cars  and  return  whence 
they  came  ;  and  Leech  and  Still,  who  had 
come  on  the  morning  train,  found  it  pru- 
dent to  catch  it  on  its  way  back  and  re- 
tiu'n  to  the  city. 

The  morning  after  her  visit  to  the  court- 
house and  the  rescue  of  Rupert,  Ruth  was 
in  a  state  of  great  unrest.  Finally  she 
mounted  her  horse  and  paid  a  visit  to  Blair 
Cary.  They  were  all  in  a  state  of  sup- 
pressed excitement.  Ruth  herself  was  sen- 
sible of  constraint;  but  she  had  an  object 
in  view  which  made  it  necessary  to  over- 
come it.  So  she  chatted  on  easily,  al- 
most gayly.  At  length  she  made  an  ex- 
cuse to  get  Blair  off  to  herself.  In  the 
seclusion  of  Blair's  room  the  secret  came 
out;  Ruth  on  her  part  learned  that  Rii- 
pert  was  to  be  sent  off ;  Blair  did  not  know 
where.  One  difficulty  was  the  want  of 
means  to  send  him.  This  Ruth  had  divined. 
With  burning  face  she  told  Blair  she  had 
a  great  fa\'or  to  ask  of  her,  and  when  Blair 
wonderingly  assented,  she  took  from  her 
pocket  a  roll  of  money — what  seemed  to 
Blair  an  almost  vast  amount.  It  was  her 
own,  she  said.  And  the  favor  was  that 
Blair  should  help  her  to  get  that  money  to 
Rupert  without  anyone  knowing  where  it 
came  from.  She  wanted  Rupert  to  go  out 
to  the  West  and  join  Reely  Thurston  there. 
Blair  demurred  at  this.  Captain  Thurston 
was  an  army  oflftcer  and  Rupert  was — 
She  paused.  Ruth  flushed.  She  would 
be  guaranty  that  Thurston  would  stand  his 
friend. 

There  was  also  another  thing  which  Blair 
discovered,  though  she  did  not  tell  Ruth 
that  she  had  done  so.  She  simply  rose 
and  kissed  her.  This  discovery  now  de- 
cided her  to  accept  Ruth's  offer.  It 
seemed  to  draw  Ruth  nearer  to  them  and 
to  make  her  one  with  themselves.  So  she 
told  Ruth  of  the  information  she  had,  that 
Rupert  was  at  that  time  at  the  house  of 
Steve's  old  mammy,  Peggy.  H  e  was  to  be 
conducted  out  of  the  county  that  night. 
Whether  he  could  be  persuaded  to  go  to 
Captain  Thurston  she  did  not  know ;  but 
she  promised  to  aid  Ruth  so  far  as  to  sug- 
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gest  it  and  try  and  persuade  him  to  do  so. 
There  were  two  difficulties  in  the  way.  One 
was  that  she  might  be  watched  and  it  might 
lead  to  Rupert's  rearrest.  She  did  not  state 
what  the  other  was.  But  Ruth  knew.  She, 
too,  could  divine  things  without  their  be- 
ing explained.  If,  however,  Blair  could 
not  meet  Jacquelin  Gray  there  was  no  rea- 
son why  she  herself  could  not ;  and  she  de- 
termined to  go.  Suddenly  Blair  changed. 
She,  too,  would  go.  She  could  not  let  Ruth 
go  alone. 

■  That  evening  about  dusk  old  Peggy  was 
"  turning  about "  in  her  little  yard  when  the 
sound  of  horses'  feet  caught  her  ear.  As 
quick  as  thought  the  old  woman  ran  to  her 
door  and  spoke  a  few  words  to  someone 
inside,  and  the  next  moment  the  back  door 
opened  and  a  figure  sprang  across  the  small 
open  space  that  divided  the  cabin  from  the 
woods,  and  disappeared  among  the  trees. 
In  a  little  while  the  riders  appeared  in  sight, 
and  when  the  old  negress  turned,  to  her 
surprise  they  were  two  ladies — Miss  Blair 
and  the  young  lady  who  had  visited  her 
with  her  young  master  the  evening  of  the 
rain-storm. 

The  old  woman  greeted  them  pleasant- 
ly ;  but  when  they  said  they  wanted  to  see 
Rupert  Gray  her  suspicions  returned  again. 

"  He  ain't  heah,"  she  said,  shortly. 
**  What  you  want  wid  him?" 

"We  want  to  see  him." 

"Well,  you  won't  see  him  heah." 

They  began  to  cajole. 

"Can't  you  trust  me?"  asked  Blair. 

But  old  Peggy  was  firm, 

"  I  don'  trust  nobody — I  ain'  got  noth- 
in'  't  all  to  do  wid  it.  Why  n't  you  go  ax 
Marse  Steve?"  she  asked  Ruth,  suddenly. 
Ruth's  face  flushed. 

The  dilemma  was  unexpectedly  relieved 
by  the  appearance  of  Rupert  himself. 
From  his  covert  he  had  recognized  the 
visitors,  and  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  join  them.  .  Old  Peggy  began  to  scold 
him  soundly  for  his  imprudence.  But  the 
boy  only  laughed  at  her. 

Blair  and  Ruth  took  him  aside  and 
broached  the  object  of  their  visit.  At  first 
he  would  not  hear  of  the  plan  they  pro- 
posed. In  fact,  he  was  not  going  away 
at  all,  he  declared.  He  would  stay  and 
fight  it  out.  He  showed  the  butt  of  a 
pistol  in  his  pocket  with  boyish  pride. 

In  this  state  of  the  case  Ruth  began  to 


plead  with  him  on  his  brother's  account, 
and  Blair  as  her  argument  took  Steve. 
They  said  he  was  bound  in  honor  to  go  if 
they  wished  it.  Ruth  deftly  put  in  a  word 
about  Thurston  and  the  opportunity  the 
trip  would  give  Rupert  to  see  the  world. 
He  could  join  in  the  campaigns  against 
the  Indians  out  there  if  he  wished.  And 
finally  she  begged  him  to  go  and  join 
Thurston,  as  a  favor  to  her. 

These  arguments  finally  prevailed,  and 
Rupert  said  he  would  go. 

As  his  friends  were  soon  to  come  for 
him,  the  girls  had  to  leave,  after  binding 
old  Peggy  with  many  solemn  promises  not 
to  breathe  to  a  single  soul  a  word  of  their 
visit.  "If  she  does,"  said  Rupert,  "I'll 
come  back  here  and  make  her  think  the 
Ku  Klux  are  after  her."  The  old  woman 
laughed  at  the  threat. 

"Go  'way  from  heah,  boy.  What  you 
know  'bout  Ku  Klux?  You  done  told 
'bout  'em  too  much  now." 

This  home  thrust  shut  Rupert  up.  Blair 
put  the  package  that  Ruth  had  given  her 
into  his  hand  and  kissed  him  good-by,  and 
he  turned  to  Ruth. 

She  said,  as  she  took  his  hand,  "Ru- 
pert, I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  grant  me 
that  favor  you  promised  me  once  you 
would  grant." 

Rupert's  eyes  lit  up. 

"I  will  do  it." 

"  I  want  you  to  promise  me  you  will  not 
drink  any  more." 

"I  promise,"  he  said,  softly,  and  bent 
over  and  kissed  her  hand.  As  he  stood 
up  she  leant  forward  and  kissed  him.  He 
turned  to  Blair  and,  throwing  his  arms 
around  her  neck,  suddenly  burst  into  tears. 

"Oh,  Blair,  Blair,"  he  sobbed,  "  I  can't 
go." 

The  girls  soothed  him,  and  when  they 
left,  a  little  later,  he  was  calm  and  firm. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI 

The  term  approached  at  which  the  Red 
Rock  suit  was  to  be  tried.  Major  Welch 
had  employed  old  Mr.  Bagby  to  represent 
his  interest.  As  the  term  drew  near.  Still 
applied  to  Mr.  Bagby  to  represent  him  too. 
The  old  lawyer  at  first  declined.  The  inter- 
est of  his  client,  Major  Welch,  might  in 
some  way  conflict,  though  he  could  not  see 
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how.  In  a  way  he  already  represented  Still, 
since  to  protect  his  client  he  had  to  look 
after  Still's  title  also.  Besides,  Still  already 
had  lawyers  enough  to  ruin  his  case.  But 
these  reasons  were  not  sufficient  for  Still. 
He  wanted  Mr.  Bagby  to  represent  him. 
He  told  him  Leech  had  employed  those 
others,  but  he  wanted  a  man  he  knew. 
"  There  wasn't  a  man  in  the  State  could 
carry  a  jury  like  Mr.  Bagby." 

Even  the  wisest  of  men  have  their  weak 
points.  So  Mr.  Bagby  consented,  after 
consulting  Major  Welch  and  notifying  Still 
that  if  at  any  time  or  at  any  point  in 
the  case  he  found  his  interest  conflicting 
with  Major  Welch's  he  should  give  him 
up. 

It  was  not  very  long  after  this  arrange- 
ment that  Still  sent  down  and  asked  Mr. 
Bagby  to  come  up  and  see  him  at  his  home, 
alleging  as  a  reason  for  his  not  going  to  see 
Mr.  Bagby  that  he  was  too  sick  to  travel. 
As  the  old  lawyer  had  to  go  to  Major 
Welch's  that  night,  he  rode  by  Red  Rock. 
He  found  Still  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety 
and  nervousness.  Still  went  over  the  same 
ground  with  him  that  he  had  been  over 
several  times;  wanted  to  know  what  he 
thought  of  the  bill,  and  of  the  Grays' 
chances  of  success. 

"  The  bill  ?  I  think  the  same  of  it  I 
thought  when  you  asked  me  before,"  said 
the  old  lawyer,  dryly,  '*  that  it  is  a  good 
bill  in  certain  respects  and  a  poor  one  in 
others  ;  good  as  to  your  accounts,  as  to 
rents  and  profits,  and  too  general  as  to  the 
bonds.  It's  a  good  thing  you  got  hold  of 
so  much  of  Gray's  paper.  I  knew  he  \vas 
a  free  liver  and  a  careless  man  ;  but  I  had 
no  idea  he  owed  so  much  money."  He 
was  speaking  rather  to  himself. 

*' What  do  you  mean  ?"  faltered  Still, 
his  face  flushing  and  then  growing  pale. 

"  That  if  they  can  prove  what  they  al- 
lege about  the  crops  in  the  years  before 
and  after  the  war,  they'll  sweep  you  for 
rents  and  profits,  and  you'll  need  the 
bonds." 

"What'd  you  think  of  a  compro- 
mise?" asked  Still,  suddenly. 

"  Have  they  offered  one?  " 

"  Well,  no — not  exactly,"  said  Still,  who 
was  lying  ;  "  but  I  know  they'd  like  to 
make  one.  What'd  you  think  of  our  kind 
o'  broaching  the  subject?  " 

"  What  !   You  ?  After  that  bill !  "     He 


looked  at  Still  keenly.  ''  Do  as  you 
please.  But  Major  Welch  will  offer  no 
compromise."  He  rose  and  walked  off 
from  Still  for  a  moment,  formulating  in  his 
mind  some  sentence  that  would  relieve 
him  from  his  relation  of  counsel  to  him. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  in  the 
house  since  Still's  occupancy,  and  as  he 
walked  across  the  hall  the  pictures  lining 
the  walls  arrested  his  attention,  and  he  be- 
gan to  examine  them.  He  stopped  in 
front  of  the  Indian-killer  and  gazed  at  it 
attentively. 

"Astonishingly  like  him  !"  he  muttered, 
musingly,  and  then,  after  another  look,  he 
asked,  "  Do  you  know  whether  there  was 
a  cabinet  behind  that  picture  or  not  ?  " 
Still  did  not  answer ;  but  his  face  turned 
a  sudden  white.  The  old  lawyer  had  his 
back  to  him  and  did  not  see  him.  He 
stepped  up  nearer  to  the  picture  and  began 
to  examine  the  frame  closely.  "  I  believe 
there  is,"  he  said.  "  Yes,  that  red  paint 
goes  under."  He  took  out  a  large  pocket- 
knife.  "  Those  nails  are  loose,  I  believe. 
I'll  see."  He  inserted  the  blade  of  his 
knife  and  began  to  pry  at  the  frame. 

"  My  G — d  !  Don't  do  that ! ' '  exclaimed 
Still,  and,  giving  a  bound,  he  seized  the  old 
lawyer's  arm. 

Mr.  Bagby  turned  on  him  in  blank 
amazement.  Still's  face  was  as  white  as 
death. 

"What  the  d 1  is  the  matter  with 

you?" 

"Don't,  for  God's  sake!"  stammered 
Still,  and  staggered  into  a  chair,  the  per- 
spiration breaking  out  on  his  forehead. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  man  ?  " 
Mr.  Bagby  poured  him  out  a  glass  of  whis- 
key from  a  decanter  on  the  table  and  gave 
it  to  him.  llie  liquor  revived  him,  and  in 
a  moment  he  began  to  talk. 

It  was  nothing,  he  said,  with  a  ghastly 
attempt  at  a  smile.  He  had  of  late  been 
having  a  sort  of  spells ;  had  not  been  sleep- 
ing very  well — his  son  was  giving  him  some 
physic  for  it ;  'twas  a  sort  of  nervousness — 
and  he  supposed  he  just  had  one,  and 
couldn't  help  thinking  of  that  story  of  the 
picture  coming  down  always  meaning  bad 
luck  ;  and  the  story  of  the  old  fellow  being 
seen  on  horseback  at  night.  Some  of  the 
niggers  had  been  sayin'  that  he  had  been 
seen  at  night  once  or  twice  lately,  and  he 
supposed  that  had  got  in  his  mind.     But, 
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of  course,  he  didn't  believe  any  such  Hes 
as  that. 

"  I  hope  not,"  sniffed  the  old  lawyer. 
He  rose  and  declared  he  must  go.  Still 
urged  him  to  stay ;  he  had  had  his  horse 
put  in  the  stable  and  fed.  But  Mr.  Bagby 
said  he  must  go.  He  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  not  remain  in  the  case  as 
Still's  counsel.  He  could  not  get  over  the 
idea  of  his  wishing  to  compromise  after 
a  charge  of  fraud,  and  the  rough  way  in 
which  Still  had  seized  his  arm  and  had 
spoken  to  him  had  offended  him.  So  he 
would  not  be  his  guest.  He  told  Still  that 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  act  further  as  his 
counsel  in  association  with  his  other  coun- 
sel. Still  offered  to  throw  them  over,  ex- 
cept Leech — he  was  obliged  to  keep  Leech 
— but  the  others  he  would  let  go.  This, 
however,  Mr.  Bagby  would  not  hear  of. 

As  they  approached  the  stables  there 
came  to  them  from  the  field  over  beyond 
the  gardens  the  distant  neigh  of  a  horse. 
Still  clutched  Mr.  Bagby's  arm. 

"  My  G — d  !     Did  you  hear  that  ?  " 

*'  What  ?  Yes — one  of  your  horses  over 
in  your  pasture." 

*'  No,  there  ain't  no  horses  over  in  that 
field,  or  in  a  field  between  here  and  Stamp- 
er's house — it's  all  in  crop.  That's  over 
toward  the  graveyard." 

"Oh,  the  d 1!"  the  old  man  ex- 
claimed, impatiently. 

But  Still  seized  him. 

"  Look — look  yonder  ! "  he  gasped.  The 
lawyer  looked,  and  at  the  moment  the 
outline  of  a  man  on  horseback  was  clearly 
defined  along  the  sky-hne  on  the  crest  of  a 
hill.  How  far  away  it  was  he  could  not  tell, 
but  apparently  it  was  just  behind  the  dark 
clump  of  trees  where  lay  the  old  Gray 
burying-ground.  The  next  second  the 
moon  was  shrouded,  and  the  horseman 
faded  out. 

When  Mr.  Bagby  reached  Major 
Welch's,  the  latter  came  out  to  meet  him. 
He  had  sat  up  for  him. 

"And,  by  the  way,  I  thought  you  had 
come  a  half  hour  ago.  I  fancied  I  heard 
your  horse  neigh,"  he  said. 

As  he  went  around  to  call  a  servant,  he 
picked  up  from  a  small  side-porch  a  parcel 
wrapped  around  with  paper.  He  took  it 
in  to  the  light.  It  was  a  large  bunch  of 
jonc^uils  addressed  to  Ruth. 

"  Aha  !  "  thought  the  old  lawyer,  with  a 


chuckle,  "  that  is  what  our  ghostly  horse- 
man was  doing." 

The  next  morning,  when  Major  Welch 
and  his  guest  came  to  breakfast,  the  table 
was  already  decorated  with  the  jonquils, 
and  one  or  two  of  them  were  pinned  on 
Miss  Ruth's  dainty  white  dress. 

Both  Major  Welch  and  their  guest  re- 
marked on  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  and 
the  Major  mentioned  his  surprise  that 
Ruth  should  have  left  them  out  on  the 
porch  overnight.  The  old  lawyer  was 
looking  at  Ruth,  and  his  eyes  twinkled  as 
he  noticed  the  deep  color  that  rushed  up 
into  the  girl's  cheeks.  No  age  is  too  great 
to  be  stirred  by  the  sight  of  a  romance, 
and  the  old  fellow's  countenance  softened. 

"Lucky  dog,"  he  thought — "that night- 
rider.  I  wonder  who  he  is  ?  Ld  give  my 
fee  in  this  case  to  be  able  to  call  up  that 
blush." 

The  apparition  was  too  much  for  Hiram 
Still,  and,  a  few  days  after  his  interview 
with  Mr.  Bagby,  Still,  without  consulting 
any  of  his  counsel,  took  the  step  on  his 
own  account  which  he  had  suggested  to 
the  lawyer.      He  selected  his  opportunity. 

Steve  Allen  was  away,  and  Jacquelin 
Gray  was  sitting  in  his  office  alone,  when 
there  was  a  heavy,  slow  step  outside,  and, 
after  a  moment's  interval,  a  knock  at  the 
door.  He  called,  "Come  in."  The  door 
opened  slowly,  and  Hiram  Still  walked 
half  way  in  and  then  stopped  doubtfully. 
He  was  pale,  and  a  half-frightened  simper 
was  on  his  face.  Jacquelin  did  not  stir. 
His  face  flushed  shghtly. 

"  Good-mornin',  Mr.  Jacquelin,"  said 
Still,  in  his  most  insinuating  tone. 

"  What  do  you  want  ? "  Jacquelin 
asked,  coldly. 

"  Mr.  Jacquelin,  I  thought  Ld  come 
and  see  you  when  you  was  by  yourself 
like,  and  see  if  me  and  you  couldn't  come 
to  an  understandin'  about  our  suit." 

Jacquelin  was  so  taken  by  surprise  that 
he  did  not  try  to  answer  immediately,  and 
Still  took  it  for  assent  and  moved  a  step 
farther  into  the  room. 

"  I  don't  want  no  lawyers  between  us; 
we're  old  friends,  and  1  jist  thought  I'd 
come  like  a  friend  and  see  if  we  couldn't 
settle    things    like    old    friends — kind    o' 

compromise,  kind  o' ?"      He  waved 

his  hands  expressively. 

Jacquelin  found  his  voice. 
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"  Get  out,"  he  said,  quietly,  with  a 
sudden  paHng  of  his  face.  Still's  jaw 
dropped.  Jacquelin  rose  to  his  feet,  a 
gleam  in  his  eyes. 

"  Get  out."  There  was  a  ring  in  his 
voice,  and  he  took  a  step  toward  Still. 
But  Still  did  not  wait.  He  turned  quickly 
and  rushed  out  of  the  room,  never  stop- 
ping until  he  had  got  out  of  the  court-green. 

He  went  to  the  bar  of  the  tavern  and 
ordered  two  drinks  in  rapid  succession. 

"  D n  him  !  "   he  said,  as  he  drained 

off  his  glass  the  second  time.  *'  If  he  had 
touched  me  I'd  have  shot  him." 

The  story  of  Still's  offer  to  Jacquelin  of 
a  compromise  in  his  case  got  abroad,  and 
notwithstanding  the  wise  doctrine  of  the 
law,  that  an  offer  of  compromise  shall  not 
be  taken  as  evidence  of  doubtfulness  of  a 
case,  this  offer  was  so  taken.  If  his  case 
was  not  compromised.  Still  himself  was  ; 
and  he  found  himself  roundly  abused  by 
his  counsel  for  being  such  a  fool. 

To  counteract  this,  and  for  other  reasons 
as  well,  he  determined  to  give  a  great  enter- 
tainment. It  would  show  his  indifference 
to  the  claim  of  the  Grays  to  his  planta- 
tion, and  would  prove  his  position  in  the 
county.  Leech  thought  that  this  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  do  ;  it  would  anger  the 
Grays,  if  it  did  nothing  else.  He  could  in- 
vite Judge  Bail  up  to  it. 

'*  Make  it  a  fine  one  when  you  do  have 
it,"  said  that  counsellor.  "I've  found  cham- 
pagne make  its  way  to  a  man's  heart  when 
you  couldn't  get  at  it  through  his  pocket." 

Dr.  Still  also  was  eager  to  have  such 
an  entertainment.  He  too  appreciated  the 
fineness  of  the  stroke,  that  on  the  eve  of 
battle,  would  show  their  contempt  for  the 
other  side.  Besides  which,  he  had  another 
motive.  Shortly  after  his  removal  from  the 
county  to  the  city,  the  Doctor  had  become 
an  admirer  of  Governor  Krafton's  daugh- 
ter. She  was  the  Governor's  only  child, 
and  even  the  Governor's  bitterest  enemies 
admitted  that  he  was  a  devoted  father, 
and,  in  the  press  that  was  opposed  to  him, 
often  side  by  side  with  the  bitterest  attacks 
on  the  Governor  was  some  admiring  men- 
tion of  his  handsome  and  accomplished 
daughter.  He  would  have  given  her  the 
moon,  someone  said  to  General  Legaie. 
"  Yes,  even  if  he  had  to  steal  it  to  do  so," 
said  the  General.  Miss  Krafton  idolized 
her  father,  and  perhaps  the  Governor  was 
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not  sorry  to  have  her  out  of  the  country 
where  half  the  press  was  daily  filled  with 
the  most  direct  and  vehement  accusations 
against  him.  The  Governor's  apologists 
declared  that  his  most  questionable  acts 
were  from  the  desire  to  build  up  a  fortune 
for  his  daughter. 

As  is  often  the  case,  the  very  magni- 
tude of  the  efforts  made  to  accomphsh  a 
design  frustrates  it ;  and  Governor  Kraf- 
ton, with  all  his  eagerness  to  be  very  rich, 
and  his  absolute  indifference  as  to  the 
means  employed,  was  always  involved, 
while  the  men  with  whom  he  worked  ap- 
peared to  be  immensely  rich.  Until  he 
fell  out  with  Leech  and  Still  he  had  gone 
in  with  them  in  their  railroad  and  land 
schemes,  but  while  everything  that  they 
touched  appeared  to  turn  to  gold  (at  least, 
it  was  so  with  Still ;  for  there  were  rumors 
respecting  Leech),  the  Governor  was  al- 
ways hard  pushed  to  meet  his  expenditures. 

Still's  explanation  to  his  son  was  that  he 
let  others  climb  the  trees  and  do  the  shak- 
ing, and  he  stayed  on  the  ground  and  gath- 
ered the  apples.  "  Krafton  and  Leech  have 
both  made  more  money  than  I  have,"  he 
said,  shrewdly ;   "  but  they  have  to  pay  it 

out   to  keep   their   offices,   while   I " 

He  completed  the  sentence  by  a  signifi- 
cant buttoning  of  his  pocket.  "  They  think 
that  because  they  git  a  bigger  sheer  gen- 
erally than  I  do  that  they  do  better  ;  but 
it  ain't  the  water  that  falls  on  the  land 
that  makes  the  crops ;  it's  what  stays  there. 
This  thing's  got  to  stop  some  time,  my  son, 
and  when  the  crops  are  gathered  I  know 
who  mine's  for."  He  gazed  at  his  son 
with  mingled  shrewdness  and  affection. 
The  young  Doctor  also  looked  pleased. 
His  father's  sharpness,  at  times,  made  up 
to  him  for  his  ignorance  and  want  of  edu- 
cation. Dr.  Still  was  not  lacking  in  smart- 
ness himself,  and  had  been  quick  enough 
to  see  which  way  the  wind  blew  with  Miss 
Krafton.  He  discovered  that  she  was  both 
proud  and  ambitious  —  not  politically. 
She  said  she  detested  poHtics  ;  that  her 
father  never  allowed  politics  to  be  talked 
before  her ;  and  when  he  gave  a  *'  political 
dinner "  she  did  not  even  come  down- 
stairs. She  was  ambitious  socially.  Dr. 
Still  promptly  began  to  play  on  this  chord. 
He  had  prevailed  on  his  father  to  set  him  up 
a  handsome  establishment  in  the  city,  and 
he  became  deeply  literary.      He  began  to 
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talk  of  his  family — the  Stills  had  originally 
been  Steels,  he  said,  and  were  the  same 
family  to  which  Sir  Richard  Steele  be- 
longed— and  of  his  old  place,  and  his  old 
pictures.  He  described  them  with  so  much 
eloquence  that  Miss  Krafton  once  said 
she  wished  she  could  see  them.  This 
gave  Dr.  Still  an  idea,  and  he  forthwith 
began  to  press  his  father  on  the  subject  of 
an  entertainment.  As  it  happened,  it  was 
at  the  very  time  that  Leech  had  suggested 
the  same  thing,  and  as  his  son  and  Leech 
rarely  agreed  about  things  these  days,  Still 
was  impressed,  and  the  entertainment  was 
determined  on.  It  was  to  be  the  "  finest 
party"  that  had  ever  been  given  at  Red 
Rock.  On  this  all  were  agreed.  Even 
Hiram  yielded  to  the  general  pressure  and 
admitted  that  if  you  were  "  going  to  send 
for  a  man's  turn  of  corn  it  was  no  good  to 
send  a  boy  to  mill  after  it." 

The  arrangements  were  intrusted  to  the 
young  Doctor,  and  he  laid  himself  out  on 
them.  There  had  been  nothing  like  it  in 
the  county  since  the  war.  A  florist  and  a 
band  were  brought  up  from  the  city,  and 
the  decorations  and  supper  were  to  surpass 
everything  that  had  ever  been  seen.  A 
large  company  was  invited,  including 
many  guests  from  the  city,  for  whom  a 
special  train  was  furnished,  and  Still,  to 
show  his  "  good  feehng,"  as  he  claimed, 
extended  the  invitation  to  nearly  all  his 
neighbors.  Major  and  Mrs.  Welch  and 
Ruth  were  invited.  Still  remembered  that 
Major  Welch  had  been  to  one  entertain- 
ment in  that  house,  and  he  wished  to  show 
them  that  he  could  outdo  even  the  Grays. 

On  the  evening  of  the  entertainment 
Major  Welch  and  Mrs.  Welch  attended, 
but  Miss  Ruth  did  not  accompany  them. 
She  was  "not  very  well,"  Mrs.  Welch  said, 
in  reply  to  Virgy,  who,  under  Dr.  Still's 
wing,  was  "receiving,"  and  in  a  stiff  white 
satin  dress  looked  unfeignedly  scared,  and 
held  her  great  bouquet  as  if  it  were  an  ex- 
plosive and  might  "go  off  "  at  any  time. 
Miss  Virgy 's  face,  however,  lit  up  on  see- 
ing Mrs.  Welch's  famihar  countenance, 
and  she  greeted  her  with  real  pleasure,  and 
expressed  regret  that  Ruth  had  not  come, 
with  a  sincerity  that  made  Mrs.  Welch 
warm  toward  the  girl. 

It  was  a  curious  company  that  IMajor 
and   Mrs.  A\'clch  found  assembled.     Tlie 


strangers  from  the  city  included  the  Judge, 
who  was  a  dark-looking  man  with  a  strong 
face,  a  heavy  mouth,  and  a  lowering,  gray 
eye ;  a  number  of  people  of  various  condi- 
tions, whom  Mrs.  Welch  recognized  as  be- 
ing men  whose  names  she  had  heard  as  con- 
nected with  Leech,  and  a  number  of  others 
whom  she  did  not  know.  But  there  w^as 
not  a  soul  whom  she  had  ever  met  before 
socially.  Not  a  member  of  the  St.  Anne 
congregation  was  present.  Both  the  Stills 
were  in  an  ill-humor,  and  Virgy,  though 
she  was  kind  and  cordial,  looked  wretched- 
ly unhappy.  She  heard  a  conversation  be- 
tween Hiram  Still  and  one  of  his  guests:  a 
small,  stumpy,  red-headed  man  with  a  twin- 
kling eye  and  a  bristly,  red  mustache,  whom 
she  recognized  as  an  office-holder  who  had 
come  down  from  one  of  the  Northern  States. 

Still  was  talking  near  her,  in  a  high,  com- 
plaining voice. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  evidently  in  answer  to  a 
speech  by  his  guest,  "  it  is  a  fine  party — the 
finest  ever  given  in  this  county.  It  ought 
to  be  ;  I've  spent  enough  money  on  it  to 
buy  a  plantation,  and  to  show  my  friendli- 
ness I  invited  my  neighbors — some  of  'em 
I  didn't  have  no  call  to  invite — and  yet  just 
look  around  you.  I've  got  a  lot  of  folks 
from  the  city  I  don't  know  and  some  from 
the  county  I  know  too  well ;  but  not  one 
of  my  old  neighbors  has  come — not  one 
gentleman  has  put  his  foot  here  this  night. 
His  guest  glanced  around  the  hall,  and  then 
gave  a  quizzical  look,  full  in  Still's  face. 

"  Of  course — what  did  you  expect  ? 
Do  you  suppose.  Still,  if  I  were  a  gentleman 
I'd  have  come  to  your  party  ?     I'd  have 

seen  you  d d  first.     Let's  go  and  have 

some  more  champagne,"  It  was  the  first 
time  it  had  struck  Mrs.  Welch.  It  was 
true — there  was  not  a  gentleman  there, 
except  her  husband. 

When  ]\Irs.  Welch  left,  shortly  afterward, 
Still  and  his  guest  had  evidently  got  more 
champagne.  Still  was  vowing  that  it  was 
the  finest  party  ever  given  in  Red  Rock,  if 
there  wasn't  a  gentleman  present,  and  that 
his  daughter's  next  party  would  be  in  the 
Governor's  house. 

'*  You  think  so  ?  "  asked  his  guest. 

"  I  know  so,"  declared  Still. 

As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Welch  waited  for  their 
carriage  Leech  passed  with  Miss  Krafton 
on  his  arm. 


(Ti)  be  continued.) 


THEJUNGFRAU   RAILWAY 


BY  EDGAR  R.  DAWSON, M.E. 


SINCE  the  Rigi  Railway  was  first  con- 
sidered a  marvel,  now  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  so  many 
others  have  followed  that  the  travelling 
public  has  become  almost  indifferent  to 
them.  With  every  new  road  the  boldness 
of  the  engineers  has  been  carried  farther ; 
if  not  in  grades,  in  some  other  featuie.  So 
many  mountains  have  been  pierced  and 
so  many  passes  gone  over  in  complete 
comfort  that  something  new  is  needed  to 
awaken  interest.  This  same  indifferent 
public  is,  how^ever,  going  to  be  astonished 
by  what  is  now  being  accomplished  in  the 
Bernese  Oberland.  This  is  nothing  less 
than  the  building  of  a  railway  to  the  very 
top  of  one  of  the  highest,  most  inacces- 
sible, and  most  beautiful  mountains  of 
Europe.  That  mountain  is  the  Jungfrau, 
whose  altitude  is  13,720  feet,  and  whose 
sides  are  covered  with  glaciers  and  snow, 
wherever  the  rocks  are  not  too  precipitous. 
On  August  26,  1889,  Herr  Guyer-Zeller, 
of  Zurich,  w-as  going  down  the  path  which 
leads  from  the Schilthorn  to  Miirren.  Herr 
Guyer-Zeller  is  what  w'e  call  in  America  an 
enterprising  and  energetic  railroad-man. 
As  he  proceeded  on  his  way,  favored  by 
glorious  weather,  he  grew  enthusiastic  over 
nature's  beautie-s  as  shown  in  the  mag- 
nificent group  of  the  Eiger,  IMoench,  and 
Jungfrau.  His  admiration  gave  rise  to 
practical  thoughts,  and  it  was  then  and 
there  that  he  conceived  his  plan  of  a  rail- 
way to  the  summit  of  the  Jungfrau.  The 
idea  was  not  entirely  new,  but  the  plan  was 
distinctly  original. 

The  first  ascension  of  the  Jungfrau  was 
made  in  181 1,  and  until  1856  the  feat  was 
only  repeated  four  times.  At  the  present 
day  it  is  done  several  times  every  year. 
The  chmb  is  most  easily  made  from  the 
southern  side,  tow^ard  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone.  From  the  Jungfrau  Hotel,  about 
three  hours  from  the  railway  at  Brigue, 


there  is  first  a  climb  of  five  hours  to  the 
Concordia  Cabin,  which  is  at  an  altitude 
of  9,340  feet.  Here  the  first  night  is  gen- 
erally spent,  and  the  next  day,  if  the  con- 
ditions are  favorable,  after  six  or  seven 
hours  of  hard  cHmbing,  the  summit  is 
reached.  Much  of  the  climbing  is  over 
glaciers  abounding  in  dangerous  crevasses, 
and  up  precipices  where  it  is  necessary  to 
tie  the  climbers  one  to  the  other  for  safety. 
From  the  Grindelwald  side  the  ascension  is 
even  a  little  longer. 

The  line  which  is  to-day  in  construction 
begins  at  the  little  Scheidegg  station  of 
the  Wengernalp  Railway,  and  first  passes 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain  and  by  the 
Eiger  glacier  to  a  rocky  wall  of  the  Eiger. 
Here  will  be  situated  the  first  station,  that 
of  the  Eiger  glacier.  It  is  after  this  sta- 
tion that  the  more  remarkable  character 
of  the  road  begins.  To  this  point  the  road 
resembles  a  number  of  others  in  the  lower 
Alps,  presenting  some  heavy  grades  and  a 
few  short  tunnels.  On  leaving  this  station 
(altitude,  9,137  feet),  the  line  plunges  into 
the  rock  with  a  grade  of  twenty-five  per 
cent.  It  continues  close  to  the  great 
rocky  wall  of  the  mountain  on  the  Grin- 
delwald side,  and  it  is  in  this  superb  wall 
of  solid  rock  that  the  second  station  is  to 
be  placed,  called  Grindelwald  Gallery, 
from  its  situation,  overlooking  the  valley 
of  Grindelwald.  To  construct  this  sta- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  begin  at  the  fine  of 
the  road  and  bore  through  the  rock  until 
the  wall  is  pierced,  the  road  proper  being 
entirelv  in  tunnel  here.  On  looking  out 
from  the  arcades  of  the  gallery,  the  sen- 
sation will  be  similar  to  that  of  being  de- 
posited in  a  niche  in  the  rock- -sheer  prec- 
ipices above  and  below.  From  this  sta- 
tion the  line  follows  the  same  wall  of  rock 
until  it  arrives  under  the  Mittelegi  glacier. 
There  it  describes  a  large  curve  and  passes 
over  to  the  southeastern  slope  of  the  Eiger. 
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Then  it  runs  under  the  pass  of  the  Eiger, 
and  here  the  Eiger  Gallery  Station  (alti- 
tude, 10,728  feet)  will  be  placed.  From 
this  point  the  view  will  be  a  foretaste  of  the 
splendors  that  await  one  above.  Entirely- 
different  atmospheric  conditions  prevail 
here  from  those  at  Grindelwald  Gallery, 
and  that  independently  of  the  difference 
in  altitudes.  The  differences  are  so  great 
that  the  fact  of  our  being  on  another 
slope  of  the  mountain,  with  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent exposure,  has  not  sufficed  to  explain 
the  question  to  those  who  have  investi- 
gated it,  and  many  still  remain  unsatis- 
fied. From  the  pass  of  the  Eiger,  the  line 
plunges  again  into  the  rock  and  runs  in 
the  direction  of  the  summit  of  the  Moench, 
remaining  near  the  northwestern  wall  of 
the  great  rocky  ridge.  After  passing  ver- 
tically under  the  summit  of  the  Moench, 
it  comes  out  on  a  rocky  platform  of  the 
ridge  at  the  station  to  be  called  the 
Moench  ( 1 1 ,846  feet).  This  will  surely  be 
one  of  the  favorite  stations,  as  it  is  almost 
surrounded  by  grand  glaciers. 

On  the  right  the  view  extends  over  the 
Jungfraufirn  with  its  magnificent  crevasses, 
while  on  the  left  is  the  contrast  with  the 
Ewigschneefeld,  a  great  sheet  of  snow, 
where  the  most  inexperienced  may  dis- 
port themselves  without  difficulty.  At  this 
point  the  glaciers  are  immaculate  in  their 
purity.  The  idea  that  a  glacier  is  a  dirty 
mixture  of  mud  and  ice,  or  a  big  heap  of 
"  slush,"  will  be  dissipated  here.  On 
leaving  the  Moench  Station  the  line  makes 
the  only  descent  in  its  whole  length.  This 
is  necessary  in  order  to  go  under  the  Jung- 
frau Pass.  The  top  of  the  pass  is  only 
about  270  feet  below  the  Moench  Station, 
but,  as  it  is  covered  with  ice  to  the  depth 
of  250  to  300  feet,  the  road  must  make  a 
decided  dip.  As  far  as  solidity  goes,  the 
tunnel  might  be  cut  in  the  ice  itself,  for  it 
is  not  given  to  melting  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, but  as  far  as  stability  goes,  no  !  for, 
it  has  the  inconvenient  property  of  mov- 
ing. The  rocky  base  of  the  pass  under 
the  ice  has  a  width  of  about  300  feet, 
with  precipitous  sides,  so  that  the  condi- 
tions are  excellent  for  another  station.  This 
is  to  be  called  the  Aletsch-Guggi  or  Jung- 
frau Pass  Station  (altitude,  10,280  feet). 

An  opening  will  be  made  on  each  side 
of  the  rock,  so  that  the  sight-seers  will 
look  into  the  canton  of   Bern  on  one  side 


and  Valais  on  the  other.  On  this  latter 
side  the  station  will  look  out  over  the 
Aletsch  glacier,  the  largest  in  the  Alps, 
while  on  the  other  it  will  look  toward  the 
Little  Scheidegg,  the  starting-point  proper 
of  the  line,  4,400  feet  below.  On  the 
Aletsch  side,  the  Alpine  chmbers  can  de- 
scend into  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and 
those  who  wish  to  experience  a  modified 
polar  expedition  will  be  able  to  do  so  by  tak- 
ing a  trip  in  a  sleigh.  On  leaving  this  sta- 
tion the  traveller  sees  the  world  for  the  last 
time  until  he  gazes  on  it  from  the  platform 
of  rock  at  the  top  of  the  Jungfrau.  The  rail- 
way proper  will  stop  at  a  point  vertically 
under  the  summit,  at  a  distance  of  about 
240  feet.  These  240  feet  will  be  accom- 
plished in  an  elevator.  As  the  elevator- 
shaft  is  to  be  surrounded  by  a  cage  con- 
taining a  stairway,  those  so  desiring  will 
be  permitted  to  make  this  portion  of  the 
ascent  on  foot.  It  is  not  expected  that 
many  will  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege, 
oxygen  being  somewhat  of  a  luxury  at  this 
altitude.  Since  we  left  the  Little  Schei- 
degg we  have  come  seven  and  a  half  miles, 
of  which  six  and  a  quarter  have  been  ac- 
complished in  the  interior  of  the  group  of 
mountains,  but  with  so  many  openings  at 
the  different  stations  that  one  will  not  have 
had  time  to  become  bored  in  the  one  hun- 
dred minutes  taken  for  the  trip — somewhat 
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The  Little  Scheidegg,  where  the  Jungfrau  Railway  Proper  Begins. 
The  two  summits  are  the  liijjer  and  Moench,  through  whose  flanks  the  line  passes. 


simpler  than  the  elaborate  arrangements 
that  the  alpinist  must  make  for  his  night 
or  two  in  cabins  and  his  fourteen  hours  of 
climbing  before  reaching  the  summit. 

Now  that  the  traveller  has  arrived  at  the 
top,  so  to  speak,  a  description  of  the  glories 
that  await  him  there  may  be  left  to  his 
imagination.  The  effects  the  altitude  may 
have  on  him  are  worth  consideration.  It 
was  on  this  ground  that  the  strongest  op- 
position to  the  project  was  encountered. 
The  charter  was  finally  granted,  the  ob- 
jections having  been  met  by  the  opinions 
of  specialists.  The  first  opinion  is  that  of 
Spelterini,  who  has  made  four  hundred  and 
sixty  trips  in  balloons,  with  eight  hundred 
passengers,  many  of  whom  were  women. 
He  once  reached  an  altitude  of  over  20.- 
000  feet  ;  has  several  times  reached 
heights  between  17,000  and  18,000  feet, 
and  very  often  more  than  13,000  feet. 
Never  have  any  of  his  passengers  been 
the  least  ill  from  it.  In  a  few  cases,  a 
quickening  of  the  pulse  and  a  buzzing  in 
the  ears  occurred,  but  nothing  more  seri- 
ous. He  does  not  think  that  a  shortstop 
ata  height  of  14,000  feet  will  cause  any  in- 
convenience to  a  sound  person,  provided 
he  can  arrive  there  with  Httle  physical  ef- 
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fort.  The  Swiss  Alpine  Club  stated  that, 
according  to  the  personal  experience  of 
the  members  and  many  accounts  of  high- 
mountain  climbing  in  other  countries. 
"  mountain-sickness  "  is  due  to  extraordi- 
nary physical  exertion  under  very  unusual 
conditions,  rather  than  to  rarified  air.  The 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  climbers  is  that 
their  excursions  are  beneficial  to  their 
health. 

According  to  the  experiment  of  Dr. 
Regnard,  of  Paris,  mountain-sickness  is 
due  to  a  combination  of  two  causes — 
rarefaction  of  the  air  and  a  physical  effort 
which  calls  for  a  great  deal  of  oxygen. 
This  not  being  supplied,  insufficient  oxy- 
genation of  the  blood  results.  This  latter, 
being  the  true  cause,  is  not  felt  where  no 
effort  is  entailed,  until  altitudes  of  more 
than  20,000  feet  have  been  reached. 

W'hh  the  Jungfrau  Railway  it  is  not  the 
workman  that  does  the  greater  part  of  the 
work.  The  same  snow  and  ice  that  sur- 
round the  tourist  on  his  trip  to  the  sum- 
mit, and  which  form  the  charm  of  this 
unique  excursion,  furnish  not  only  the  mo- 
tive-power to  propel  the  cars,  but  also  to 
bore  the  tunnels  through  the  rock.  It  is 
by  means  of  power-stations  with  turbines, 
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established  on  the  two  LiitschincMi,  tliat 
the  snow  and  ice,  now  become  water,  are 
harnessed  and  made  to  do  the  work.  The 
first  of  these  power-stations  is  situated 
near  Lauterbrunnen.  The  other  one  will 
be  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  other 
Lutschine,  in  the  valley  of  Cirindelwald. 
In  the  form  of  an  electric  current  the 
power  is  to  be  returned  to  the  top  of  the 
Jungfrau. 

The  power  is  furnished  under  ideal 
conditions,  as  the  finer  the  weather  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  melted  snow,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  more  water  as  mo- 
tive-power. And  the  finer  the  weather 
the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  travel- 
lers on  the  line,  and  consequently  the 
greater  the  demand  for  power.  The  two 
stations  will  be  so  connected  that  either 
may  be  employed  at  will,  so  that  should 
there  be  a  stoppage  for  any  reason  at  one 
station,  the  time-table  of  the  road  will  not 
be  affected. 

It  is  useless  to  speak  of  the  precautions 
taken  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  trip,  when 
there  are  so  many  thousands  who  use  the 
different  mountain-railways  every  year. 
Situated,  as  it  will  be,  almost  in  the  heart 
of  this  rocky  group  of  mountains,  the  line 
will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  either 
storms  or  avalanches.  The  work  of  con- 
struction can  go  on  in  all  weathers  and 
at  all  seasons.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
there  will  be  too  much  ventilation  rather 
than  too  little  in  the  tunnels.  There  will 
certainly  be  strong  currents  of  air,  due  to 
the  differences  in  temperature,  the  ends 
being  at  such  different  altitudes.  As  the 
currents  will  be  ascending,  they  will  cause 
no  trouble  in  the  working  of  the  trains. 
The  tourist  in  the  car  will  be  oblivious  of 
all  this,  as  the  cars  will  be  warmed  by  elec- 
tricity, and,  as  the  traction  is  also  electric, 
there  will  be  no  opportunity  for  the  slight- 
est pollution  of  the  air. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
benefits  that  meteorology  may  expect  from 
the  observatories  that  are  to  be  erected  at 
the  stations.  They  will  be  well  placed  for 
studying  the  phenomena  of  the  clouds 
which  float  around  these  summits,  dissolv- 
ing often  like  magic  as  they  move  tow- 
ard the  valley  of  the  Rhone  into  an  at- 
mosphere and  sky  worthy  of  Italy.  The 
combination  of  electric  and  snow  storms 
to  be  experienced  at  some  of  the  highest 


stations  will  be  enjoyed  by  those  in  search 
of  new  sensations.  Dr.  Maurer,  meteo- 
rologist of  Zurich,  says  of  these  storms  : 

Let  us  suppose  ourselves  at  the  Mcjench  Station 
at  the  end  of  a  July  day.  At  midday  the  temper- 
ature has  risen  slightly  above  40'  Fahrenheit, 
while  in  the  valley  below  it  has  been  almost  op- 
pressive. After  sunset  heavy  cumuli  clouds  form 
to  the  east  and  northwest  of  the  horizon,  while 
the  cirri  from  which  they  separate  themselves 
reach  to  the  zenith  of  the  Jungfrau.  All  the 
high  points  which  flank  the  neighboring  snow- 
fields  are  surrounded  with  fog,  except  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  toward  the  Schreckhorner  and 
Wetterhorner,  where  the  atmosphere  is  marvel- 
lously clear.  Heavy  banks  of  fog  suddenly  rise 
out  of  the  depths  to  the  north,  and,  after  reaching 
above  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Jungfrau  and  the 
Moench,  move  in  the  direction  of  the  Trugberg 
and  cut  off  the  view  to  the  south.  Our  station  is 
blocked  instantaneously  in  the  clouds.  The  fog 
becomes  thicker,  and  our  clothes  begin  to  sparkle 
with  numberless  little  drops  of  water.  ]\'ight  is 
on  us.  A  fresh  wind  carries  with  it  fine  needles 
of  ice.  These  minute  icicles  increase  in  size  until 
they  constitute  a  horizontal  sleet.  Then  we  hear 
a  light  crackling  at  the  top  of  the  flag-pole  and 
at  the  ends  of  the  lightning-rods.  We  walk  out  on 
the  terrace,  and  our  hat -brims  and  the  ends  of  our 
fingers,  that  we  extend  toward  the  sleet,  crackle 
in  the  same  way.  Suddenly  the  fog  is  lit  up  by 
lightning  with  brilliant  blue  radiations.  Then  a 
feeble  peal  of  thunder  is  heard.  The  wind  begins 
to  blow  more  violently.  A  few  flakes  of  snow  ap- 
pear mixed  with  the  sleet,  and  increase  in  number 
so  quickly  that  we  are  soon  in  a  wild  snow-storm. 
The  big  flakes  rapidly  cover  the  house  and  the  ter- 
race with  their  white  down,  and  we  again  hear 
the  crackling  noise  along  the  flag-pole,  and 
distinctly  see  a  brilliantly  luminous  plume  at  the 
top  point  of  the  pole.  Soon  the  lightning-rods 
all  seem  to  be  carrying  torches  at  their  ends,  and 
we  find,  to  our  astonishment,  that  when  we  raise 
our  hands  the  ends  of  our  fingers  throw  out  sparks 
some  four  inches  long.  A  second  stroke  of  light- 
ning, coloring  the  fog  with  a  roseate  hue,  puts  an 
end  to  this  curious  phenomenon.  Rut  it  begins 
again,  however,  only  to  be  stopped  again  in  the 
same  manner  by  strokes  becoming  more  and  more 
violent.  Now  is  the  time  to  take  shelter  under 
the  hospitable  roof  of  the  station,  as  it  might  not 
be  prudent  to  go  on  extracting  sparks  from  this 
powerful  electrical  machine  should  it  come  too 
near.  From  the  room  we  hear  the  snow  beating 
against  the  double  windows,  and  from  time  to  time 
a  little  blue  spark  is  seen  at  the  telephone.  Sud- 
denly a  roar  is  heard,  and  by  the  trembling  of  the 
walls  we  know  that  the  first  stroke  of  lightning 
has  fallen  on  the  lightning-rod.  We  are,  however, 
accustomed  to  these  phenomena  here,  and  can 
([uietly  await  more  of  the  same  nature  in  perfect 
security,  as  the  station  is  by  its  very  construction 
perfectly  protected  from  all  danger.  The  storm 
may  rage  ever  so  wildly,  it  is  with  a  sense  of  ab- 
solute safety  that  we  listen  to  its  roarings.  And 
on  the  morrow,  as  we  go  down  into  the  valley  by  a 
brilliant  sun.  we  carry  the  memory  of  a  never-to- 
be-forgotten  experience. 
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At  Work  on  the  First  Section. 
Showing  first  station  "  Eigergletscher." 


The  opening  of  the  first  section  was  fixed 
for  August  I,  1898.  The  other  sections 
will  be  opened  as  fast  as  completed.  In 
July  last  the  road-bed  as  far  as  the  first 
station  was  nearly  finished,  and  little  re- 
mained to  be  done  except  to  lay  the  rails. 
Since  August,  1 897,  the  solid  rock  of  the 
body  of  the  mountain  has  been  taken  in 
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hand.  The  workmen,  as  is  the  case  with 
nearly  all  the  Swiss  mountain  railways, 
are  Italians.  As  navvies,  they  have  the 
strength  and  endurance  necessary,  while 
as  masons  they  are  exceptionally  skilful. 
It  is  not  one  of  the  least  picturesque  sights 
along  this  remarkable  line,  that  of  these 
southern    workmen,    with    their   bronzed 
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faces  and  arms,  their  heavy  shocks  of  hair, 
and  their  gay  demeanor,  contrasting  so 
strongly  with  their  northern  surround- 
ings. 

They  generally  prove  sober,  hard-work- 
ing fellows,  and  are  obedient  to  orders. 
This  combination  of  qualities  and  their 
smaller  demands  in  the  matter  of  wages 
have  enabled  them  to  almost  monopolize 
this  class  of  work.  They  rarely  drink,  but 
when  they  do  the  danger-signal  should  be 
put  out,  for  then  the  hot  southern  blood 
often    passes    the  boiling  point,  and   the 


temperature  is  frequently  lowered  with  the 
knife. 

But  these  outbreaks  occur  rarely  while 
they  are  at  work,  but  rather  when  spend- 
ing a  fete-day  in  one  of  the  villages.  The 
work  they  do,  when  we  consider  their  food 
is  really  remarkable,  as  this  generally  con- 
sists of  poUenta  (a  kind  of  corn-bread), 
coarse  wheat-bread,  and  cheese.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  entire  line  will  be  opened 
soon  after  1900,  and  it  will  serve  as  a  fit- 
ting mark  of  the  state  of  engineering  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 
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HAT  is  to  become  of  our  English 
landscape, "asked  Lord  Rosebery, 
"  if  it  is  to  be  simply  an  advertis- 
ing or  sanitary  appliance  ?  "     This  question, 
once  of  chief  interest  to  the  person  who  drives, 
or  walks,  or  to  the  traveller  on  a  railway  jour- 
ney, is  coming  more  and  more  closely  to  con- 
cern new  and  rapidly  spreading  social  groups 
— the  bicyclist,  the  amateur  photographer,  or 
the  golfer — with  each  fresh  impetus  toward 
an  out-of-doors  life.     The  benefit  of  this  life, 
aside  from  the  particular  kind  of  fun  which 
takes  any  particular  person  out  of  doors,  is 
that,  supposedly,  it  gives  one  back 
The  Fviture  of  ^^^    natural    conditions  of   our   re- 
bcenery.  .  ,     . 

moter     ancestors,     restormg    their 

blessed  freedom  from  the  disquieting  ques- 
tions and  worries  of  an  artificial  civilization. 
The  irony  of  this  is  evident  when  to  drive,  or 
walk,  or  wheel,  or  golf,  may  be,  and  often  is, 
to  confront  one's  self  with  a  thousand  sugges- 
tions of  disease  through  hideously  placarded 
remedies. 

England  has  a  society — so  far  as  has  been 
ascertained  it  has  no  branch  or  fellow  in 
America — to  preserve  and  reclaim  natural 
scenery  from  the  clutch  of  "  the  modern 
highwayman,"  the  modern  advertiser.  Its 
aim  is  not  chimerical,  since  it  does  not  under- 
take to  abolish  obnoxious  advertisements.  "  A 
world  entirely  free  from  advertisements," 
wrote  one  of  its  most  distinguished  members, 
Sir  E.  J.  Poynter,  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  to  a  recent  conference,  "  is  a  dream 
too  enchanting  to  be  realized."  Its  limited 
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purpose  is  well  set  forth  in  its  somewhat  for- 
midable title :  "  The  National  Society  for 
Checking  the  Abuses  of  Public  Advertising" — 
a  title  abbreviated  for  every-day  purposes  to 
the  suggestively  savage  nondescript  "  Scapa. " 
That  modest  aim  is  to  "  start  scattered  cases 
of  blissful  repose  which  little  by  little  shall 
extend  their  borders."  Its  membership  of 
more  than  1,000  is  not  made  up  of  mere 
sentimentalists,  such  as  artists,  although  nat- 
urally enough  many  of  them  belong  to  it — 
it  having  included  the  late  Lord  Leighton  and 
the  late  Sir  John  Millais.  In  that  member- 
ship, by  the  evidence  of  Richardson  Evans, 
Esq.,  the  society's  honorary  secretary  and 
energetic  manager,  are  "  many  who  are  emi- 
nent as  heads  of  departments,  as  jurists, 
political  economists,  or  '  captains  of  industry.' 
We  are  particularly  strong  in  men  of  science  ;" 
this  last  being  somewhat  unexpected  evi- 
dence to  the  fact  that  devotion  to  science  is 
not  necessarily  fatal  to  aesthetic  sensitiveness. 
Examination  of  the  society's  now  some- 
what voluminous  literature — issued  mainly  as 
tracts  for  the  times — discloses  some  un- 
thought-of  obstacles  to  its  work  quite  apart 
from  the  inertia  of  an  expected  general  in- 
difference. For  one  thing,  the  profit  to  the 
advertiser's  landlord  is  surprising.  As  Sir 
Leppel  Griffin  puts  it,  the  "overburdened 
agriculturist  can  often  get  from  his  crop  of 
posters  more  than  he  can  get  from  his  crop 
of  wheat."  In  the  South  Islington  district  of 
London  there  is  a  small  empty  lot  which,  it 
is  stated,  is  enclosed,  while  waiting  for  some 
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one  to  build  on  it,  "  with  immense  hoardings 
announcing  all  the  tradesmen  in  the  neigh- 
borhood."     These   advertisements    "  pay   a 
very  fair  interest  on  the  actual  value  of  the 
land."       The    society's    ingenious    counter- 
argument, so  far  as  the  country  is  concerned, 
is  that  whatever  "  spoils  scenery  "—to  use  an 
American  phrase — drives   English  people  to 
the  continent   when  seeking  country  living, 
for  there  the  nuisance  is  much  less  general. 
This  argument  has  been  pushed  with  tangible 
results  at  some  of  the  English  seaside  resorts. 
Mr.  Evans  thinks  it  would  even  pay  a  syn- 
dicate to  secure  a  tract  of  country,  and  ad- 
vertise its  freedom  from  advertisements  as  an 
attraction — a  suggestion  so  full  of  delightful 
unmodern  possibilities   that  one  wishes  the 
syndicate  could  be  found  to   make  the  vent- 
ure.    In  trying  to  educate  public  sentiment, 
too,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  bizarre 
effects  of  garish  colors,  hideous  pictures,  and 
startling  announcements,  so  offensive  to  the 
more  cultivated,  "  positively  brighten  the  life 
of  some  in  the  crowd."     Taken  away,  these 
persons  would  actually  miss  something  which 
varies   the  monotony  of  the   daily  journeys 
between  home  and  work.    That  there  is  hope 
for  the  slow  process  of  education  is  seen,  as 
one  member  notes,  by  the  great  increase  in 
thirty  or  forty  years  of  the  popular  love  for 
flowers.     To-day  they  are  sold  on  the  poorer 
streets  of  London  and  other  cities  where  once 
they  were  sold  only  on  the  more  fashionable 
streets.     In  this  connection  one  member  sug- 
gests that  popular  magic-lantern  exhibitions 
of  advertising  monstrosities  (gathered  by  ama- 
teur  photographers   during   wheeling    trips) 
would  greatly  aid  in  popularizing  the  reform  ; 
while  another  would  agitate  for  a  censor  of 
advertisements — like  the  censor  of  plays — in 
the  hope  that  the  demand  for  discrimination 
might  follow  a  wise    administration    of    his 
office. 

Ingenuity  of  invention  in  devising  possible 
ways  for  suppressing  the  worst  disfigure- 
ments of  advertising  is  after  all  more  than 
matched  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  advertisers 
themselves  in  inventing  new  monstrosities. 
The  latest  of  these  is  reported  in  North 
London — a  windmill  thirty  feet  high,  to  whose 
arms  are  attached  gaudily  painted  advertising 
boards,  ten  feet  square.  In  the  face  of  such 
vicious  aggressiveness,  the  society  seeks  to 
save  the  future  of  scenery  by  sane  methods 
that  will  command  general  support.  Only  a 
few  members  seriously   advocate  a  hopeless 


appeal  to  the  government  to  bring  in  a  bill, 
ostensibly  for  revenue,  imposing  a  duty  of  so 
much  per  square  foot  on  exposed  advertise- 
ments, to  compel  advertisers  to  limit  the  size 
of  their  unsightly  placards.  But  the  society 
is  earnestly  and  unitedly  agitating  for  the 
Rural  Advertisements  bill,  which  proposes  to 
give  to  county  councils  power  to  regulate  ad- 
vertising in  non-urban  districts.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  House  of  Commons  can  be  induced 
in  the  near  future  to  appoint  a  commission  of 
investigation.  One  of  the  great  obstacles  to 
progress  is  the  lack  by  local  authorities  of 
power  to  act.  Some  twenty  cases  of  at- 
tempts in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain  to 
check  advertising  abuses  are  reported  in  the 
society's  last  annual  statement.  In  more 
than  one  of  these  resort  was  had  to  some 
curious  expedient,  as  at  Cardiff,  where  the 
corporation  "  tried  to  correct  the  evils  of  bill- 
sticking on  the  ground  that  the  dropping  of 
the  paste  might  endanger  the  clothes  of  pe- 
destrians." Straightforward  victories  where 
the  fight  was  made  strictly  on  aesthetic 
grounds  are  also  recorded.  The  most  no- 
table of  these  was  the  pledge  obtained  from 
the  government  by  the  vestry  of  St.  Martin 's- 
in-the-Fields  to  prevent  the  desecration  of  the 
Nelson  column  in  Trafalgar  Square  by  flash- 
light advertisements,  "  the  mere  menace  of 
authoritative  interference  being  sufficient  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  outrage." 

It  is  gratifying  to  an  American  to  note  the 
testimony  given  by  more  than  one  member 
that,  as  one  puts  it,  "  there  is  less  advertising 
disfigurement  in  America  than  in  enlightened 
England."  Another,  who  found  in  New 
York  "  some  very  fine  rocks  which  extend  for 
miles,"  noticed  "  a  curiously  colored  patch, 
obviously  painted  over  what  had  been  adver- 
tisements." He  was  informed  that  they 
had  been  effaced  by  order  of  the  municipal- 
ity of  New  York  because  they  were  officially 
pronounced  a  disfigurement.  This  "  beauti- 
ful range  of  purified  rocks  "  was  to  him  "  the 
most  delightful  sight  I  had  seen  since  I  came 
to  America." 

ONE  of  the  minor  surprises  of  the  war 
has  been  the  discovery  of  the  militia's 
unpreparedness  for  war  physically, 
although  the  militia  is  made  up  of  "  select- 
ed risks,"  as  the  insurance  men  say.  When 
it  has  come  to  passing  upon  such  "  selected 
risks  "  in  recruiting  for  the  regular  army  there 
is  even  greater  surprise  at  the  large  per  cent. 
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of  rejections  by  the  examinini^  sur<^eons.  For 
example,  a  correspondent  writing  from  Buffalo 
to  the  Torojito  Mail,  in  explaining  to  Cana- 
dian readers  the  apparent  slowness  of  recruit- 
ing under  the  President's  call,  states  that  out 
of   seventeen    applicants    for  the  Thirteenth 

Infantry  (regfulars)  in  one  day  only 

The  Question  ^    /         a      t   /      / 

,     r  ■  ■  one  was  accepted,  and  of  twenty- 

of"  Living  ^    ^  / 

Lon"^er  "        Seven    applicants    on    another    day 

all  were  rejected.  This  correspond- 
ent puts  the  average  of  successful  applicants 
for  the  regular  army  at  about  ten  per  cent. 
of  all  who  apply  at  Buffalo.  Per  contra,  it 
may,  of  course,  be  urged  that  the  chief  prac- 
tical value  of  such  thorough  examinations 
applies  to  the  selection  of  men  to  endure  ex- 
traordinary conditions,  and  that  all  examina- 
tions, such  as  those  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies, give  the  fortunate  who  pass  them  but 
a  limited  assurance  of  physical  soundness,  a 
limit  usually  put  at  three  or  four  years.  In- 
deed, there  are  insurance  authorities  who 
claim  that  if  a  company  could  insure  every 
man,  without  exception,  who  in  twenty-four 
hours  passed  its  office  door  on  some  crowd- 
ed thoroughfare  of  a  big  city  (say  Broadway, 
New  York),  it  would  have  a  class  of  risks 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  set  of  risks  how- 
ever scientifically  selected.  So  little  depend- 
ence is  to  be  placed  on  the  staying  quality  of 
duly  authenticated  health. 

All  this  goes  to  illustrate  a  fact  anyone 
will  individually  discover  who  is  curious  to 
satisfy  himself  concerning  it — that  we  mod- 
erns, with  all  the  attention  we  pay  to  insur- 
ance and  kindred  questions,  are  in  no  position 
to  state  positively  whether  or  not  we  "  live 
longer  "  on  the  average  than  did  our  ancestors  ; 
whether  under  civilization  the  average  length 
of  life  is  materially  increasing.  Another 
peculiar  thing  about  it  is  that  there  are  two 
popular  impressions  regarding  it  which  are 
absolutely  contradictory.  The  more  pop- 
ular of  these,  the  prevailing  impression,  is 
that  of  course  our  ancestors  lived  longer  on 
the  average,  since  they  were  hardier  to  begin 
with,  and  led  simpler  and  therefore  more 
healthy  lives — in  short,  were  not  enervated 
by  civilization.  This  impression  is  strength- 
ened by  currently  accepted  phrases  about  the 
"  Fathers  of  the  Revolution,"  the  "  Pilgrim 
Fathers,"  etc.,  when  the  truth  is,  of  course, 
that  in  general  these  "  fathers  "  were  not 
venerable  personages  at  all  in  the  modern 
sense,  being  either  young  men  or  in  the  prime 
of  active  life.     Thomas  Jefferson  at  thirty- 


three,  writing  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, comes  nearer  to  being  a  type  than  an 
exception.  Others  who  hold  this  view  are  a 
little  more  superficially  scientific,  and  claim 
that  the  better  sanitary  conditions  of  modern 
life — including  advance  in  surgical  and  medi- 
cal treatment  and  the  minor  preservative  de- 
vices, such,  for  example,  as  the  extended  use 
of  rubber  to  protect  against  dampness — per- 
petuate the  weak  and  sickly  who  in  older 
days  would  have  died,  to  the  deterioration  of 
the  vigor  of  civilized  peoples.  The  recent 
discussion  of  the  Dum-dum  bullet  in  England, 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  deadlier  bullet  is 
needed  for  warring  on  savages  than  on  civil- 
ized enemies  (one  that  kills  instead  of  simply 
wounding,  because  a  savage  foe  must  be 
killed  to  be  put  surely  //ors  de  coinbat),  is  a 
unique  tribute  to  the  superior  vitality  of  the 
uncivilized. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  people  who  have 
read  current  popular  articles  of  generalized 
misinformation  have  gained  a  strong  impres- 
sion that  under  the  conditions  of  civilization 
the  average  length  of  life  is  constantly  and 
appreciably  increasing.  There  is  an  interest- 
ing story  current,  which  may  or  may  not 
have  a  basis  of  fact,  that  late  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  British  Government,  having 
learned  the  profit  of  annuity  ventures  for  rev- 
enue from  Holland,  the  pioneer  in  this  form 
of  insurance — an  inheritance  from  the  Dutch 
days  of  William  and  Mary — discovered  that 
its  annuitants  were  living  too  long  to  be 
profitable,  or  in  other  words,  that  their  aver- 
age age  was  unexpectedly  lengthening.  The 
impression  or  belief  this  story  illustrates  is 
put  with  exactitude,  not  only  in  newspapers, 
but,  for  example,  in  a  book  of  the  standing 
of  Sauvier's  "  Annals  of  the  British  Peas- 
antry,'' in  the  statement  that  "  the  average 
longevity  of  the  people  [of  England]  increased 
from  twenty-five  years  in  1780  to  forty-one 
years  in  1850."  But  the  fact  is,  comments 
j\Ir.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  the  insurance 
authority,  "  that  it  was  the  average  age  at 
death  which  had  increased  so  materially, 
while  the  average  duration  of  life  had  prob- 
ably increased  less  than  five  years,  or,  at  the 
most,  say  ten  years."  The  confusing  of  these 
two  as  meaning  the  same  thing — when  a  high 
average  age  at  death  is  determined  often  by  the 
large  number  of  old  people  who  die  in  the 
given  period,  or  a  low  average  by  the  prev- 
alence of  some  disease  fatal  to  the  young — 
accounts  principally  for  the  confused  notions 
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of  many  popular  writers  on  the  subject.  Ob- 
viously, the  only  accurate  way  to  reach  a  con- 
clusion is  to  compare  the  number  of  survivors 
at  a  given  age  at  different  periods.  Such 
a  mortality  table  for  England  and  Wales, 
covering'  the  ages  of  one  million  persons  in 
each  of  the  two  periods,  1838-54  and  1881- 
90.  and  from  the  age  of  five  to  that  of  one 
hundred,  shows  a  decreasing  advantage  in 
average  duration  of  life  down  to  the  age  of 
eighty,  when  the  advantage  passes  over  to  the 
ancestors.  Mr.  Hoffman  says  that  no  such 
table  exists  in  any  State  or  city  in  America. 

But  while  we  are  thus  left  statistically  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  supposed  increase  of  the 
average  American  life,  on  one  point  we  may 
felicitate  ourselves  regardless  of  statistics : 
We  modern  Americans  live  longer  than  our 
ancestors  did  in  the  sense  that  we  keep  on 
living  up  to  the  limit  of  life.  We  do  not  "  re- 
tire from  the  activities  of  life  ''  at  any  con- 
ventional age.  Once  in  a  while  one  of  us, 
like  Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  rises  at  the 
age  of  eighty-eight  to  debate  in  lively,  pug- 
nacious style  such  a  question  as  the  annex- 
ation of  Hawaii.  All  of  us  keep  young  as 
we  grow  old  in  a  way  our  ancestors  would 
not  understand.  Some  of  us  actually  grow 
younger  as  we  grow  older.  This  is  a  great 
gain,  far  greater  than  any  mere  addition  of  a 
few  years  to  the  duration  of  the  average  life. 
It  is  the  old  difference  between  fifty  years  of 
Europe  and  a  cycle  of  Cathay. 

IN  a  little  book  written  by  that  "  Poor  and 
Contemptible  Servant  of  Jesus  Christ, 
John  Bunyan,"  the  reader  is  told  to  con- 
sider that  however  it  may  go  with  his  rel- 
atives, with  him  it  shall  go  well,  for  doth  not 
Ecclesiastes  say  "  However  it  goes  with  the 
wicked,  yet  I  know,  mark,  yet  I  know  (saith 
he)  that  it  shall  go  well  with  them  that  fear 
the  Lord."  This  implication  of  wickedness 
in  relatives  is  too  pointed  to  escape  notice, 
and  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries 
the  passage  holds  in  its  keeping  an  imperti- 
nent suggestion.  It  reminds  us  that  in 
modern  fiction  there  is  a  singular  emphasiz- 
ing of  Mr.  Bunyan's  point  of  view.  If  we 
^  recall    the    notable    novels    of    the 

Motnerr  present  century  we  may  remember 
that  the  relatives  of  hero  and  hero- 
ine are  apt  to  be,  if  not  entirely  wicked,  dis- 
agreeable and  stupid.  And  there  has  been  a 
curious  discrimination  between  the  nearest 
and  most  essential  of  all   relatives — the  par- 


ents. Jane  Austen  began  impartially  enough, 
balancing  the  invertebrate  mothers  of  Mans- 
field Park  by  the  merciless  Mr.  Woodhouse. 
With  Thackeray,  mothers  showed  some  ad- 
vance, but  fathers  rose  above  par.  Colonel 
Newcome  still  stands  as  tiiis  century's  peer- 
less example  of  the  paternal  relation.  Adsum 
he  may  answer  when  the  call  is  given  for  the 
most  engaging  father  in  Victorian  fiction. 
But  Thackeray,  whose  own  mother  so  much 
loved  him,  and  wrote  of  him  with  such  pride 
and  tenderness,  seemed  never  quite  to  grasp 
the  idea  of  the  generic  mother.  We  learn 
from  the  Biographical  Edition  that  he  wept 
over  the  death  of  Helen  Pendennis  ;  yet  how 
cold  the  reader  is  left  by  her  grace  and  virt- 
ue. She  may  indeed  be  that  "  most  com- 
plete of  all  Heaven's  subjects  in  this  world, 
a  high-bred  English  lady,"  and  "  a  sainted 
woman  "  as  well,  but  she  is  not  a  mother  in 
the  perfect  sense  of  the  word.  Dickens  has 
given  a  faint,  marred  image  of  motherhood 
in  the  luckless  Mrs.  Copperfield,  later  Mrs. 
Murdstone ;  but  what  execrable  creations 
have  overshadowed  the  delicate  sympathetic 
outlines  !  Nor  has  George  Eliot  done  better. 
Mary  Cass  -and  Milly  Barton  have  certain  of 
the  chief  elements,  but  Mrs.  Transome,  whose 
maternal  emotions  quite  dominate  the  scene, 
is  dreary  and  repellant. 

Among  the  later  novelists,  Mr.  Henry  James 
has  done  fine  justice  to  fatherhood,  and  espe- 
cially to  American  fatherhood,  but  his  moth- 
ers have  added  a  new  horror  to  realism.  Mrs. 
Gereth,  and  the  mother  of  Maisie,  Mrs.  Routh 
and  Mrs.  Dormer — how  compounded  they 
are  of  all  the  traits  from  which  we  would  dis- 
sociate our  typical  mother !  Stevenson  has 
evaded  the  problem.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
struck  a  note  of  promise  in  the  vivid  outline 
of  Mrs.  Elsmere,  and  then  hastened  to  draw 
Lady  Tressady  for  our  disillusionment. 

Not  until  the  very  end  of  the  century  do 
we  come  upon  the  real  thing  in  mothers,  and 
then  like  a  burst  of  fortunate  sunshine,  Mar- 
garet Ogilvy  and  Madame  Wynne  appear  ; 
the  latter  gracious,  gay,  and  tender,  the  former 
very  odd  and  alien  and  truer  than  fiction  ; 
both  strange  mixtures  of  child  and  woman, 
and  each  unutterably  a  mother.  Dr.  Mitchell 
and  Mr.  Barrie  have  learned  the  difficult  se- 
cret. Margaret  Ogilvy  somewhere  says  to 
her  son  :  "  We  have  changed  places.  I  am 
the  bairn  now ;  "  and  this  is  the  one  indis- 
pensable quality — the  possibility  in  the  mother 
of  becoming  a  bairn  to  her  child. 


NEWLY  DISCOVERED  REFINEMENTS  IN 
ARCHITECTURE 

NEW  discoveries  about  the  fine  arts  of 
the  past  are  very  welcome  to^the  mod- 
ern student.  Every  fresh  bit  of  evi- 
dence as  to  the  ways  of  working  in  more  ar- 
tistic ages  than  his  own  is  received  with  new 
and  ever-increasing  pleasure,  and  is  weighed 
with  serious  attention.  Little  by  little  the 
modern  world,  having  insatiable  curiosity  and 
so  limited  a  gift  at  original  production,  learns 
how  varied  and  how  rich  was  the  art-life  of 
the  great  past.  Thus  the  slowly  formed  con- 
viction that  the  designers  of  fine  old  buildings 
were  not  always  in  search  of  modern  regular- 
ity, uniformity,  and  precision  has  been  a  de- 
lightful stimulus  to  the  student  of  old  art, 
because  it  has  opened  a  new  field  for  his  re- 
searches and  for  his  imagination.  Irregulari- 
ties now  undisputed,  as  where  columns  are 
set  out  of  the  vertical  and  where  seemingly 
horizontal  lines  are  really  curved,  are  known 
to  all  students.  Other,  as  yet  less  perfectly 
accepted,  irregularities  have  been  pointed  out. 
In  this  field  of  study  Mr.  William  H.  Good- 
year, late  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  and  now  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  has  taken,  perhaps,  the 
most  active  part,  beginning  more  than  twen- 
ty years  ago  in  his  studies  of  Pisa  Cathedral. 
These  newer  discoveries  consist  of  curves 
where  straight  lines  had  been  looked  for,  the 
overhang  of  walls  where  true  plumb-line  ver- 
ticality  had  been  assumed,  the  spreading  of 
columns  and  piers  v/hich  one  would  say  ought 
to  be  plumb,  the  leaning  of  towers,  the  grad- 
ual narrowing  of  interiors  from  end  to  end, 
the  divergence  of  width  of  span  in  the  bays 
of  an  arcade,  the  sloping  rise  of  floors  and 
pavements.  These  irregularities  assuredly 
exist  in  many  fine  old  buildings,  classical 
Greek,  Roman  of  the  Imperial  time,  Byzan- 
tine, early  Italian,  Romanesque,  and  later 
Romanesque.  There  still  remain  curious 
questions  about  them,  and  those  questions 
are  chiefly  :  How  far  they  were  made  con- 
sciously and  with  deliberation  ;  how  far.  when 
thus  intentional,  were  they  intended  to  pro- 
duce a  trompe  Iceil  and  to  force  or  exagger- 
ate perspective  effects  instead  of  being  merely 
efforts  to  avoid  too  dull  a  precision,  too  for- 


mal an  exactitude.     This  subject  is  consid- 
ered in  detail  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

R.  S. 

STUDENTS  of  Greek  temple  architect- 
ure are  well  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  the  various  members  of  the  build- 
ing have  slightly  irregular  sizes  and  spacings. 
The  measurements  are  out  of  ratio;  similar 
and  corresponding  parts  are  incommensurate. 
Seemingly  vertical  lines  are  out  of  perpen- 
dicular and  out  of  parallel.  Seemingly  hori- 
zontal lines  are  out  of  parallel  and  are  not 
straight  lines  but  curves.  That  these  curves 
of  the  horizontals  were  designed  for  an  aesthet- 
ic purpose,  antagonistic  to  monotony  and 
formality ,  and  not  simply  for  a  corrective 
purpose,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  sagging, 
is  the  common  opinion  of  the  standard  author- 
ities. That  the  variations  previously  named 
have  also  the  purpose  and  result  of  avoiding 
monotony  and  formality  is  undoubted. 

The  announcement  of  a  more  or  less  close- 
ly related  and  occasionally  identical  system 
of  refinements  in  certain  Italian  mediaeval 
buildings,  especially  in  those  known  to  have 
been  under  Byzantine  Greek  influences,  has 
been  recently  made  by  the  writer  in  a  series 
of  seven  articles  published  in  the  Architect- 
ural Record.  Besides  some  very  close  cor- 
respondences to  Greek  work  in  the  use  of 
curves,  obliquities,  and  unequal  dimensions, 
there  are  some  irregularities  of  a  ruder  char- 
acter, but  still  sufficiently  subtle  to  avoid  off- 
hand detection.  In  other  instances  we  find 
practices  and  methods  of  building  which  have 
an  illusive  purpose  and  which  are  allied  to 
arrangements  in  Egyptian  temples  supposed 
to  have  a  similar  deceptive  purpose.  Aside 
from  such  analogies  the  facts  ascertained  tend 
to  show  in  Italian  mediaeval  building  a  very 
definite  and  wide-spread,  but  by  no  means 
universal,  intentional  avoidance  of  mathe- 
matical regularity  and  formality,  sometimes 
in  curiously  eccentric  phases. 

When  Mr.  Penrose  measured  the  irregular 
intercolumniations  and  metope  spacings  of 
the  Parthenon  he  determined  the  limit  of 
error  in  the  masonry  of  that  building  to  be  one 
fiftieth  of  an  inch.  This  result  was  obtained 
by  comparing  the  widths  of  the  building 
at  its  two   opposed  extremities  ;  dimensions 
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which  wouM  naturally  be  intended  to  be  equal, 
and  which  in  fact  turned  out  to  be  so,  with 
that  inconsiderable  variation.  In  this  way, 
irregularities  of  spacings  in  metopes  and  in- 
tercolumniations  varying  from  one  to  four 
inches  (aside  from  the  angle  columns,  where 
the  difference  is  two  feet)  were  proven  by  him 
to  be  intended,  and  the  same  conclusion  was 
reached  regarding  similar  variations  in  the 
columnar  diameters,  and  the  sizes  of  capitals. 
No  similar  tests  of  precision  are  known  to  have 
been  made  for  the  work  of  mediaeval  builders 
before  those  which  the  writer  has  published. 
The  measurements  taken  in  English  cathe- 
drals in  order  to  establish  the  norm  of  attain- 
able accuracy  in  mediaeval  mason  work,  are 
for  the  first  time  published  here. 

The  measurements  of  the  bays,  between 
fagade  and  transept,  in  Wells  Cathedral,  are  as 
given  in  the  plan,  in  feet  and  decimals  ;  all 
measures  taken  to  centres. 
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The  opposite  bays  were  undoubtedly  intend- 
ed to  be  equal  in  pairs,  and  their  extreme  varia- 
tion is  eight  one-hundredths  of  a  foot.  There 
are  only  two  bays,  out  of  nine  measured,  in 
which  the  variation  is  over  three  one-hun- 
dredths of  a  foot.  The  extreme  variation  is  ten 
one-hundredths  of  a  foot  in  sequent  bays  before 
the  last  pair  are  reached.  There  is  consequent- 
ly no  doubt  that  the  last  pair  narrow  to  9.1 2  by 
intention.  The  cause  was  probably  local  or 
casual,  probably  not  aesthetic,  but  it  certainly 
was  not  indifference,  or  carelessness.  Similar 
measures  at  Salisbury  show  in  all  bays  be- 
tween fa9ade  and  transept  an  extreme  varia- 
tion of  .04  in  parallel  bays  and  an  extreme 
variation  of  .09  in  sequent  bays.  The  limit 
of  error  at  Salisbury  is,  therefore,  .09  or  about 
one  inch.  At  Norwich  the  average  error  is 
.20  or  less.     There  is  one  extreme  error  of 


.39.  At  Ely  the  extreme  error  in  parallel 
ba^'S  is  .22  ;  at  Lincoln,  it  is  .34;  at  Durham, 
it  is  .08.  There  are  variations  in  sequent  bays 
in  these  last  three  cathedrals  of  considerable 
amount,  which  probably  have  local  causes  at 
Ely  and  Lincoln,  and  which  at  Durham  may 
have  perspective  illusive  purpose. 

These  examples  seem  to  prove  that  English 
mediaeval  builders  very  rarely  made  an  error 
of  over  four  inches,  and  that  they  were  very 
frequently  accurate  inside  the  hundredth  part 
of  a  foot.  There  are  many  instances  of  this 
last  named  accuracy  at  Salisbury  and  Wells. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Italian  examples.  At 
Borgo  San  Donnino  the  parallel  bays  tally 
within  half  an  inch,  with  one  exception  which 
is  slightly  over  an  inch.  At  Parma  five  out 
of  six  parallel  bays  tally  in>side  of  variations  of 
about  one  inch.  The  sixth  pair  tally  within 
three  inches  (in  measures  which  run  over  fif- 
teen feet).  At  Modena,  the  extreme  limit  of 
error  is  four  inches.  In  S.  Bartolommeo,  at 
Rome,  the  limit  of  error  is  .3  ;  in  S.  Pietro, 
Assisi,  it  is  .2  ;  Arezzo  Cathedral,  .2  ;  Fiesole 
Cathedral,  .3;  S.  Frediano,  Lucca,  .3.  In  the 
Pisa  Cathedral  the  limit  of  error  varies  be- 
tween .11  and  .03.  Comparative  measures 
for  a  number  of  churches  in  parallel  and  also 
in  sequent  bays,  as  to  the  height  of  arches, 
show  that  three  inches  is  a  fair  limit  of  error 
in  the  majority  of  mediseval  churches  and  that 
much  closer  accuracy  was  frequently  reached. 
The  two  most  important  basilicas  of  Ravenna, 
for  example,  show  that  amount  of  accuracy. 
We  thus  reach  the  conclusion  that  quotations 
of  variations  in  width  or  height  in  arches  or 
arcades  inside  of  three  inches  must  be  subject 
•  to  careful  study  of  the  quality  of  the  masonry 
in  the  individual  building  before  they  can  be 
accepted  as  intended.  We  also  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  all  variations  in  width  or  height 
which  are  very  considerably  above  three  inches 
must  beacceptedas  having  an  aesthetic  purpose 
unless  there  is  a  fair  probability  that  changes  of 
plan  took  place  during  construction  or  other 
special  or  local  explanations  can  be  given. 

Explanations  of  this  latter  class  have  been 
rendered  futile,  for  a  large  number  of  Italian 
churches,  by  the  discovery  of  a  deliberate 
system  of  variations  having  an  obvious  op- 
tical purpose.  The  same  characteristics  re- 
cur in  so  many  cases  that  local  explanations 
are  ruled  out  of  court.  That  such  a  system 
existed  was  suspected  by  the  writer  in  1870, 
and  was  announced  at  the  close  of  an  article 
published  in  Scribncrs'  Monthly  for  August, 
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1874.  Proofs,  however,  were  not  forthcom- 
ing until  surveys  were  made  in  1895.  This 
system  of  variations  has  for  its  purpose  the 
illusive  enlargement  of  apparent  dimensions 
in  the  direction  of  the  choir,  by  a  contraction 
of  spacing,  or  by  a  lowering  of  arches,  one  or 
both,  in  that  direction.  In  a  Catholic  church 
the  attention  of  the  worshipper  is  especially 
directed  to  this  portion  of  the  church.  The 
effects  of  diniension  and  perspective  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  main  entrance,  or  while 
the  spectator  is  approaching  the  choir,  or 
turned  in  that  direction,  are  those  especially 
considered.  The  theory,  or  impulse,  is  that 
which  led  Bernini  in  the  Seventeenth  Century 
Renaissance  to  construct  an  artificial  per- 
spective in  the  Scala  Regia  of  the  \^atican  for 
the  entering  and  ascending  visitor — the  theory 
that  the  first  impressions  of  a  visitor  count 
for  most,  and  that  effects  when  one  is  leaving 
a  building  may  be  sacrificed  in  favor  of  those 
obtained  on  entering.  It  should  be  added, 
however,  that  in  many  churches  the  effects 
are  produced  by  variations  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  chancel  which  are  effective  for  the  enter- 
ing spectator  while  still  near  the  entrance, 
but  which  do  not  operate  in  an  inverse  direc- 
tion for  a  departing  visitor  much  beyond  the 
transept . 

The  most  curious  feature  about  these  illu- 
sive arrangements  is  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  so  long  overlooked  in  well-known  cathe- 
drals like  those  of  Siena,  Fiesole,  Cremona,  Pia- 
cenza  and  Pisa,  and  in  well-known  churches 
like  those  of  S.  Maria  Novella  at  Florence,  or 
S.  Ambrogio  at  Milan.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  illusions  are  quite  as  effective 
after  they  have  been  detected,  because  the  eye 
continues  involuntarily  to  modify  the  discrep- 
ancies toward  the  desired  result.  In  other 
words,  the  act  of  detection  is  simply  the  act 
of  measurement,  or  deliberately  special  ex- 
amination, carried  out  for  all  parts  of  the 
building  considered  by  themselves  and  not 
essentially  the  exercise  of  a  preternaturally 
gifted  eyesight,  when  the  building  is  con- 
sidered as  a  whole.  The  eye  is  naturally  a 
wanderer  and  the  roaming  eye  ignores  varia- 
tions in  measurement  of  very  large  amount. 
Moreover,  the  means  employed  in  some 
churches,  for  instance,  in  the  interior  of  the 
Pisa  Cathedral,  are  so  subtle  that  they  are 
only  revealed  by  measurements  and  are  actu- 
ally unobservable  by  the  eye  even  after  the 
knowledge  of  their  existence  has  been  ob- 
tained by  measurement.     That  surveyors  and 


architects  among  others  have  overlooked  these 
facts  is  due  to  their  general  habit  of  relying  on 
a  single  measurement  of  a  single  bay,  pier,  or 
window,  while  others  of  the  series  are  as- 
sumed to  be  identical  with  it.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  S.  Maria  Novella,  at  Florence,  where 
the  spacings  of  the  bays  narrow  thirteen  feet 
in  the  direction  of  the  choir,  we  can  quote 
the  self-confessed  experience  of  a  Boston 
architect  who  actually  surveyed  this  church 
without  detecting  the  illusive  trick,  and  also 
the  plan  published  by  Reynaud  in  his  Traiii 
d  'Architecture,  which  records  absolutely  reg- 
ular spacings  between  the  piers. 

Besides  the  Italian  irregularities  which  are 
proven  intentional  by  their  dimensions  and 
which  are  proven  to  have  systematic  aesthetic 
purpose  by  their  schematic  recurrence  in  the 
same  direction  in  many  different  buildings, 
the  surveys  of  1895  have  enormously  enlarged 
our  knowledge  of  the  irregularities  which 
were  predetermined  by  an  aesthetic  preference 
for  variations  as  in  themselves  optically  agree- 
able and  desirable.  Among  these  irregular- 
ities are  many  predetermined  avoidances  of 
parallel  lines  both  in  plan  and  elevation. 
That  these  obliquities  are  very  considerable 
in  fact  is  apparent  from  the  measurements 
and  surveys  already  published.  That  they 
are  constructive  in  the  sense  that  they  are  not 
accidents  of  settlement  is  self-evident.  That 
they  are  constructive  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  not  due  to  carelessness  is  also  self-evident. 
That  they  are  effective  for  optical  mystifica- 
tion is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  overlooked  by  so  many  students.  The 
surveys  of  the  wall-arcades  of  Troja  Cathe- 
dral, Prato  Cathedral,  S.  Paolo  Ripa  d'Arno 
at  Pisa  and  the  Pisa  Cathedral  are  really  star- 
tling in  their  implications.  That  the  old- 
fashioned  and  time-honored  explanations 
which  have  been  applied  hap-hazard  to  all 
irregularities  in  medieval  building  can  apply 
to  them  passes  belief.  At  Durham  and  at 
Parma,  at  Lucca  and  at  Altamura,  the  masons 
were  capable  of  building  a  gallery,  a  string- 
course, or  a  cornice  to  a  perfect  level  within 
two  and  a  half  inches  variation  at  the  two  ex- 
tremities. When  horizontal  obliquities  of  an 
unbroken  and  continuous  line  are  found  to 
amount  to  a  couple  of  feet  and  still  to  be  in- 
conspicuous, as  is  the  case  in  the  Cathedrals 
of  Troja,  Prato,  and  Pisa,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  masons  had  a  principle  in  so  con- 
structing them.  If  there  was  a  principle  it 
must  have  been  optical  mystification.     It  is 
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under  this  explanation  that  we  are  tempted 
to  range  the  thirty-five  oblique  ground-plans 
which  were  discovered  in  Italy  in  1895.  The 
existence  of  a  certain  number  of  deflected 
mediaeval  plans  in  northern  Europe  has  been 
generally  ascribed  to  a  symbolism  suggesting 
the  bending  of  Christ's  head  on  the  cross. 
There  is,  however,  no  mediaeval  authority  for 
this.  But  the  plans  examined  in  Italy  are 
oblique  from  the  fagade,  as  distinct  from  plans 
deflected  in  the  choir.  Experts  who  are 
familiar  M'ith  the  Orvieto  Cathedral  have  been 
surprised  to  learn  that  one  side  of  the  nave  is 
twelve  feet  longer  than  the  other.  This  was 
also  a  surprise  to  the  surveyor  who  took  the 
measures,  and  the  resulting  obliquity  of  the 
choir  was  just  as  inconspicuous  after  they 
were  taken. 

It  is  a  surprising  fact  that  the  main  axis  of 
a  cathedral  may  be  oblique  to  the  extent  of 
thirteen  feet  without  conspicuity.  This  is  the 
amount  of  the  obliquity  at  Cremona  when  the 
centre  of  the  apse  is  compared  with  the  main 
entrance.  Here  again  it  is  important  to  test 
the  ability  of  the  mediaeval  masons  to  build 
true  rectangles.  At  Wells,  Salisbury,  Nor- 
wich, Peterborough,  Ely,  Lincoln,  York  and 
Durham,  no  deflection  of  plan  could  be  de- 
tected. Some  deflected  plans  are,  hovv'ever, 
known  in  England.  Scores  of  cathedrals  and 
churches  of  all  mediaeval  periods  have  been 
examined  in  Italy  which  are  rigidly  rectangu- 
lar. Contempt  for  the  mediaeval  mason  is, 
therefore,  probably  mere  ignorance  of  his  su- 
preme art.  When  the  details,  carvings,  and 
masonry  of  the  obliquely  planned  churches 
are  compared  with  those  of  the  above-men- 
tioned English  Cathedrals,  or  with  others  in 
Italy  which  are  wholly  formal  and  mathe- 
matically rectangular  in  plan,  like  the  Cathe- 
drals of  Milan,  Verona,  Padua,  Bologna, 
Florence,  Arezzo,  Perugia,  or  Monreale,  it  is 
impossible  to  sustain  the  hypothesis  that  the 
masons  of  the  oblique  plans  were  constitution- 
ally inferior  to  these  others  in  the  quality  of 
their  work .  On  the  contrary  they  were  gener- 
ally far  superior. 

To  these  various  points  leading  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  mediaeval  masons  were  not 
mere  bunglers,  has  been  added  the  discovery 
that  the  entasis  of  the  classic  column  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Middle  Ages  and  that  it  was 
applied  not  only  to  mediaeval  columns,  but  to 
the  profiles  of  mediaeval  piers.  For  the  first 
use  we  will  quote  the  exterior  engaged  col- 
umns of    S.  Michele,  at  Lucca,  and  for  the 


second,  the  piers  of  S.  Miniato  at  Florence. 
The  masons  who  cut  the  entasis  in  the  green 
marble  piers  of  S.  Miniato  also  knew  how  to 
build  to  a  straight  line,  and  did  so  in  this 
church.  Certain  piers  of  the  Fiesole  Cathe- 
dral also  show  the  entasis.  How,  then,  can 
we  deny  the  intention  of  the  masons  at  Fie- 
sole to  construct  the  returning  curves  of  the 
ground-plan  of  the  piers  and  clerestory  walls, 
either  on  the  presumption  that  they  did  not 
know  how  to  build  to  a  straight  line,  or  on 
the  presumption  that  they  were  indifferent  to 
the  beauty  of  a  curve  ?  Such  discoveries  of 
curves  in  Italy  are  corroborated  by  at  least  one 
French  Gothic  church.  The  entire  plan  of  St. 
Ouen,  at  Rouen,  both  in  walls  and  lines  of 
piers,  is  a  delicate  returning  curve.  The  fact 
is  not  very  generally  known,  though  the  beau- 
ty of  the  church  is  generally  recognized,  but  the 
constructive  intention  is  undeniable,  and  the 
sacristan  will  tell  you  that  the  plan  represents 
the  body  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  This  may  be 
doubted  in  view  of  recent  observations  in  Italy, 
or  even  without  these  observations,  as  there  is 
no  mediaeval  authority  for  the  assertion. 

The  question  of  constructed  curves  in  medi- 
aeval building  is  undoubtedly  complicated  in 
certain  cases  by  questions  as  to  settlement  and 
thrust,  or  other  accidental  movements  com- 
mon to  ancient  buildings.  Therefore,  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  hitherto  to  confine 
announcements  to  a  few  peculiarly  convinc- 
ing cases,  of  which  the  Fiesole  Cathedral  and 
St.  Ouen  are  the  only  ones  here  mentioned. 
As  many  of  these  curves  are  in  plan  and  not 
in  elevation  it  may  be  wise  to  say  that  in  an- 
cient architecture  as  well,  the  curves  discovered 
so  far  are,  by  no  means,  only  such  curves  in 
elevation  as  are  most  frequently  mentioned. 
In  the  case  of  these  latter  the  practical  tenden- 
cies of  American  and  English  experts  have  led 
them  to  emphasize  the  theory  that  such  curves 
were  a  corrective  expedient  against  an  effect 
of  sagging.  But  Continental  authorities,  both 
French  and  German,  universally  consider  the 
Greek  curves  as  having  had  an  aesthetic  as 
well  as  a  corrective  purpose.  Mr.  Penrose, 
who  has  given  especial  prominence  to  the  cor- 
rective purpose,  has  also  suggested  that  the 
Greeks  disliked  "  the  monotony  of  the  straight 
line."  Should  the  recognition  of  deliberate 
purpose  in  mediaeval  curves  become  general, 
it  will  undoubtedly  react  on  the  theories  of  the 
purpose  of  ancient  curves  and  give  still  greater 
prominence  to  their  aesthetic,  as  distinct  from 
their  corrective,  purpose.  W.  H.  G. 
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The  Trenches  of  the  Rough  Riders  on  San  Juan  Hill. 

Sergeant  Tiffany's  Colt  jfun  may  be  seen,  to  the  left,  under  the  Rough  Riders"  flag.     The  fl.ig  on  the  right  belong-s  to  the  Tenth 
Colored  Regulars.     The  Spanish  block-house  seen  above  the  trench  was  only  three  hundred  yards  distant. 


THE    BATTLE    OF    SAN    JUAN 

BY    RICHARD    HARDING    DAVIS 


THE  problems  which  presented  them- 
selves to  the   commanding   (General 
of  the  Santiago  expedition  might  be 
placed  in  a  list,  as  follows  : 

1.  To  disembark  12,000  men  and  sup- 
plies from  thirty-four  transports. 

2.  To  move  the  men,  rations,  ammuni- 
tion, and  artillery  toward  Santiago,  up  a 
steep  and  narrow  trail  through  a  wooded 
country. 

3.  To  reconnoitre  the  approach  to  San- 
tiago, to   clear    away   any    forces   which 


might  retard  the  advance  of  the  army  upon 
it,  and,  finally,  to  take  Santiago  by  assault, 
or  by  siege. 

The  selection  of  a  landing-place  for  the 
army  was  one  much  discussed,  and,  possi- 
bly, Siboney  and  Bai(iuiri  were  as  suitable 
for  the  purpose  as  any  of  the  others  might 
have  been,  but  when  we  recollect  the  orig- 
inal purpose  of  the  expedition  they  seem 
unnecessarily  distant  from  the  seat  of  the 
proposed  operations.  The  original  reason 
for  sending  an  army  to  Santiago  was  a 
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somewhat  peculiar  one.  It  was  because 
our  war-ships  could  not  reach  the  war- 
ships of  the  enemy.  It  has  often  hap- 
pened that  an  army  has  asked  the  navy 
to  assist  it  in  an  assault  upon  a  fortified 
port.  But  this  is  probably  the  only  instance 
when  a  fleet  has  called  upon  an  army  to 
capture  another  fleet.  Cervera  and  his 
ships  of  war  lay  bottled  up  in  Santiago 
harbor,  and  on  account  of  the  forts  and 


to  the  harbor.  To  convey  troops,  and 
artillery,  and  rations  three  miles  would  not 
have  been  a  difficult  problem.  Or,  had 
the  navy  decided  against  Aguadores  as  a 
suitable  landing-place,  it  would  still  have 
been  possible  to  have  made  the  landing  at 
Siboney,  and  then  marched  the  troops 
along  the  railroad  which  clings  to  the  coast 
from  Siboney  to  Aguadores,  under  the  shel- 
ter of  a  steep  range  of  cliffs.     This  ad- 


Lieut.  Harmon  (wounded  at  Santiago).         Lieut.  Gallagher. 


Lieut.  Shorts. 


Major  Leebo.  General  Sumner.  Captain  Howse. 

Brigadier-General  Sumner  Commanded  the  Cavalry  Division  at  the  Battle  of  San  Juan. 


mines  which  guarded  the  approach  to  the 
inner  harbor,  our  vessels  could  not  reach 
him.  Accordingly,  the  army  was  asked  to 
attack  these  forts  in  the  rear,  to  capture 
them,  to  cut  the  wires  connecting  them 
with  ihe  mines  in  the  harbor,  and  so  clear 
the  way  for  our  fleet  to  enter  and  do  bat- 
tle with  the  enemy. 

To  carry  out  this  programme,  the  army 
might  have  landed  at  Aguadores,  on  the 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  of  Santi- 
ago, and  at  Cabanas,  on  the  west.  Each 
of  these  ports  is  but  three  miles  in  the  rear 
of  the  batteries  which  guard  the  entrance 


vance  could  have  been  made  safely  under 
the  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  fleet.  No 
Spanish  force  could  have  lived  on  the 
railroad,  or  on  the  cliffs  above  it,  under 
such  a  fire.  For  other  reasons,  however, 
the  landing  was  made  at  Baiquiri,  eighteen 
miles  away  from  the  harbor,  and  the  point 
of  attack  was  not  the  forts,  but  the  city  it- 
self. Further,  the  attack  was  made  at  a 
time  when  the  city  was  protected  by  Cer- 
vera's  guns,  and  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  declared  if  the  Americans  succeed- 
ed in  entering  the  city,  he  would  instant- 
ly bombard  it,  and  so  render  it  untenable, 
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which  he  could  very  eas- 
ily have  done.  When 
General  Nelson  A.  Miles 
arrived  he  decided  that 
the  attack  on  the  forts 
was  even  then  the  prop- 
er method  to  pursue  in 
order  to  capture  the  city, 
and  he  ordered  General 
Guy  Henry  to  recon- 
noitre Cabanas,  and  pre- 
pare to  land  artillery. 
General  Henry  made  the 
reconnaissance,  but  be- 
fore further  movement 
was  ordered,  the  surren- 
der of  Santiago,  which 
had  been  made  neces- 
sary by  the  departure 
of  Cervera  from  the  har- 
bor, and  by  the  capture 
of  the  hills  overlookinuj 
the  city  by  our  army,  was 
an  accomplished  fact. 

The  disembarkment 
at  Baiquiri  was  a  mar- 
vellous and  wonderful 
thing.  Only  two  men 
were  drowned.  A\'hat 
makes  this  so  remarka- 
ble is  the  fact  that  the 
boats  carrying  the  men 
were  run  up  through  the 
surf,  and  either  beached, 
or  brought  to  a  pier  so 
high  that  to  reach  it  the 
men  had  to  jump  from 
the  boat  at  the  exact 
moment  it  rose  on  the 
wave.  Seven  thousand 
men  were  put  ashore  in 
this  way.  The  greater 
part  of  the  pier  was  cov- 
ered with  loose  boards, 
and  the  men  walked  on 
these  or  stepped  across 
open  girders,  two  feet 
apart.  While  doing  this. 
they  carried  their  packs, 
arms,  and  ammunition. 
Three  weeks  later,  when 
I  returned  to  this  pier 
with  General  Miles,  then 
on  his  way  to  Porto  Rico, 
the  loose  boards  were 
still  loose,  and  he  land- 
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ed  in  the  same  way,  by  scrambling  up  the 
pier  as  the  boat  rose,  and  picked  his  way 
over  the  same  open  girders.  During  those 
three  weeks,  thousands  of  men,  thousands 
of  tons  of  supplies,  and  thousands  of  boxes 
of  ammunition  had  been  piled  up  high  upon 
this  pier,  and  carried  away  from  it,  and  yet, 
apparently,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to 
render  it  safe,  either  for  the  arms  or  for 
the  men.  It  was  still  impossible  to  cross 
it  without  running  the  risk  of  stepping  into 
space,  or  of  treading  on  the  end  of  a  loose 
board  and  falling  between  the  girders.  It 
.  was  obviously  the  work  of  the  engineers  to 
improve  this  wharf,  or  build  a  better  one. 
But  the  engineers  happened  to  be  on 
board  the  transport  Alamo,  and  on  the  day 
of  landing  General  Shafter  sent  the  Alamo 
to  Aceraderos  for  three  days  to  build  pon- 
toon bridges  for  the  Cubans.  In  conse- 
quence, the  men  whose  services  at  that 
time  were  most  greatly  needed,  were  thir- 
ty-six miles  up  the  coast,  employed  as 
ferrymen  for  our  Cuban  allies. 

At  Siboney  matters  were  rather  worse, 
as  there  was  not  even  a  pier  as  inadequate 
as  that  at  Baiquiri.  There  the  men  were 
dumped  out  into  the  surf  and  waded  for 
the  shore.  After  several  days,  a  pier  was 
begun,  but  it  also  was  washed  by  the  waves, 
and  only  lighters  and  tugs  could  approach 
it,  This  made  it  necessary  to  handle  the 
supphes  four  or  live  times,  instead  of  land- 
ing them  directly  from  the  transports  on 
a  pier  big  enough,  and  in  water  deep 
enough,  to  allow  the  transports  to  draw 
up  alongside. 

To  add  to  the  confusion  which  retarded 
the  landing  of  supplies,  the  transport  cap- 
tains acted  with  an  independence  and  in 
disregard  of  what  was  required  of  them, 
that  should,  early  in  the  day,  have  led  to 
their  being  placed  in  irons.  The  miscon- 
duct of  the  transport  captains  was  so  im- 
portant a  matter  that  much  more  space 
must  be  devoted  to  it  than  can  be  allowed 
here.  In  a  word,  they  acted  entirely  in 
what  they  believed  to  be  the  interests  of 
the  "  Owners,"  meaning,  not  the  Govern- 
ment, which  was  paying  them  enormous 
rents  per  day,  but  the  men  who  employed 
them  in  time  of  peace.  For  the  greater 
part  of  each  day  these  men  kept  from 
three  to  twenty  miles  out  at  sea,  where  it 
was  impossible  to  communicate  with  them, 
and  where  they  burned  coal  at   the  ex- 


pense of  the  Government.  Had  they  been 
given  stations  and  ordered  to  anchor  over 
them,  they  could  have  been  found  when  the 
supplies  they  carried  were  wanted,  and  the 
cost  of  the  coal  saved.  I  was  on  six  dif- 
ferent transports,  and  on  none  of  them  did 
I  find  a  captain  who  was,  in  his  attitude 
toward  the  Government,  anything  but  in- 
solent, un-American,  and  mutinous,  and 
when  there  was  any  firing  of  any  sort  on 
shore  they  showed  themselves  to  be  the 
most  abject  cowards  and  put  to  the  open 
sea,  carrying  the  much-needed  supplies 
with  them. 

When  our  war-ships  had  destroyed  the 
Maria  Theresa,  and  four  hundred  of-  her 
Spanish  crew  were  clinging  to  the  wreck, 
the  captain  of  one  of  the  transports  refused 
to  lower  his  boats  and  go  to  their  aid.  This 
was  after  the  firing  had  entirely  ceased, 
and  there  was  no  danger.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  Gloucester,  which  had  just 
been  engaged  with  the  enemy,  and  her  two 
small  shore  boats,  the  entire  four  hundred 
prisoners  would  have  been  washed  into  the 
sea,  and  drowned.  The  English  Govern- 
ment pays  the  merchant  vessels  it  uses  for 
transports,  ten  per  cent,  over  their  usual 
freight  rates,  our  Government  paid  these 
transports  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
per  cent,  over  freight  rates,  possibly  because 
our  Government,  like  nature,  is  not  eco- 
nomical, and  for  the  reason  that  many  of 
the  vessels  were  passenger  carriers,  as  well 
as  freighters.  But  the  greater  number  of 
the  owners,  before  sending  their  vessels 
south,  stripped  them  of  everything  needed 
on  a  passenger-ship,  even  of  bed-linen  and 
towels,  and  sent  them  to  sea  undermanned, 
so  they  were  virtually  nothing  but  freight 
carriers  and  ocean  tramps.  The  fact  that 
this  floating  collection  of  stores  was  in 
shore  one  day,  and  out  of  sight  twenty 
miles  at  sea  the  next,  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  failure  to  supply  the  troops  with 
rations.  These  captains  knew  that  the 
soldiers  at  the  front  needed  food,  and  that 
the  food  needed  was  in  the  hulls  of  the 
ships  they  commanded,  but  in  order  to  save 
the  owners  a  smashed  davit,  or  a  scratched 
hull,  or  for  no  other  reason  than  their  own 
will,  they  allowed  the  men  at  the  front  to 
starve  while  they  beat  up  and  down  as  they 
pleased. 

Had  there  been  a  strong  man  in  com- 
mand of  the  expedition,  he  would  have  or- 
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dered  them  into  place,  stern  and  bow  an- 
chors would  have  kept  them  there,  and  a 
signal  officer  on  shore  could  have  commu- 
nicated with  them  at  their  different  stations 
in  the  harbor.  But  there  was  no  Captain 
of  the  Port  appointed,  and  instead  of  a 
Signal  Officer  to  wig-wag  to  them,  the 
transports  were  chased  over  many  miles  of 
sea  in  small  row-boats.  The  transport 
captains  were  civilians  for  the  time  being, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Government, 
and  were  amenable  to  mihtary  laws.  But 
unfortunately  there  was  no  strong  man  in 
command  to  control  them.  When  the 
stevedores  mutinied  at  Guanica,  and  at  the 
Port  of  Ponce,  under  General  Miles,  they 
were  given  three  minutes  to  resume  work, 
with  the  choice  of  being  put  in  irons  if 
they  did  not,  and  were  informed  if  they 
jumped  overboard  and  tried  to  escape, 
they  would  be  shot  in  the  water  as  de- 
serters. 

This  inability  to  keep  the  transports 
near  the  shore,  and  the  inexcusable  failure 
to  build  a  wharf  on  which  to  land  supplies, 
explains  why  the  rations  came  so  slowly 
to  the  front.  To  get  them  there  was  the 
first  problem  of  the  Commanding  General, 
and  each  succeeding  day,  as  the  tide  rose 
higher,  and  the  surf  became  more  dan- 
gerous, it  continued  to  confront  him  with 
graver  insistance. 

After  the  fight  on  June  24th,  at  Guasi- 
mas,  the  army  was  advanced  along  the 
single  trail  which  leads  from  Siboney  on 
the  coast  to  Santiago.  Two  streams  of 
excellent  water  run  parallel  with  this  trail 
for  short  distances,  and  some  eight  miles 
from  the  coast  crossed  it  in  two  places. 
Our  outposts  were  stationed  at  the  first  of 
these  fords,  the  Cuban  outposts  a  mile  and 
a  half  farther  on  at  the  ford  nearer  Santi- 
ago, where  the  stream  made  a  sharp  turn 
at  a  place  called  El  Poso.  Another  mile 
and  a  half  of  trail  extended  from  El  Poso 
to  the  trenches  of  San  Juan.  The  reader 
should  remember  El  Poso,  as  it  marked 
an  important  starting-point  against  San 
Juan  on  the  eventful  first  of  July. 

For  six  days  the  army  was  encamped 
on  either  side  of  the  trail  for  three  miles 
back  from  the  outposts.  The  regimental 
camps  touched  each  other,  and  all  day 
long  the  pack-trains  passed  up  and  down 
between  them,  carrying  the  day's  rations. 


The  trail  was  a  sunken  wagon  road,  where 
it  was  possible,  in  a  very  few  places,  for 
two  wagons  to  pass  at  one  time,  but  the 
greater  distances  were  so  narrow  that 
there  was  but  just  room  for  a  wagon,  or  a 
loaded  mule-train,  to  make  its  way.  The 
banks  of  the  trail  were  three  or  four  feet 
high,  and  when  it  rained  it  was  convert- 
ed into  a  huge  gutter,  with  sides  of  mud, 
and  with  a  liquid  mud  a  foot  deep  between 
them.  The  camps  were  pitched  along  the 
trail  as  near  the  parallel  stream  as  possible, 
and  in  the  occasional  places  where  there 
was  rich,  high  grass.  At  night  the  men 
slept  in  dog  tents,  open  at  the  front  and 
back,  and  during  the  day  spent  their  time 
under  the  shade  of  trees  along  the  trail, 
or  on  the  banks  of  the  stream.  Sentries 
were  placed  at  every  few  feet  along  these 
streams  to  guard  them  from  any  possible 
pollution.  For  six  days  the  army  rested 
in  this  way,  for  as  an  army  moves  and  acts 
only  on  its  belly,  and  as  the  belly  of  this 
army  was  three  miles  long,  it  could  ad- 
vance but  slowly. 

This  week  of  rest,  after  the  cramped  fife 
of  the  troop-ship,  was  not  ungrateful,  al- 
though the  rations  were  scarce  and  there 
was  no  tobacco,  which  was  as  necessary 
to  the  health  of  the  men  as  their  food. 
Tobacco  to  many  people  is  a  luxury,  to 
men  who  smoke  it  is  a  necessity.  The 
men  before  Santiago,  who  were  forced  to 
go  without  their  stimulant  for  four  days, 
suffered  just  as  greatly  as  a  dipsomaniac 
who  is  cut  off  from  alcohol.  When  I  said 
this  before,  in  a  cable  from  Santiago,  an 
army  officer  wrote  to  some  paper  and  rid- 
iculed the  idea,  and  asked  if  we  were  to 
believe  the  American  soldiers  were  hyster- 
ical, nervous  girls.  They  are  not  that,  of 
course,  but  these  men  before  San  Juan 
actually  suffered  as  much  for  tobacco  as 
they  did  for  food.  With  a  pipe  the  sol- 
dier can  kill  hunger,  he  can  forget  that 
he  is  wet  and  exhausted  and  sick  with  the 
heat,  he  can  steady  his  nerves  against  the 
roof  of  bullets  when  they  pass  continual- 
ly overhead,  as  they  did  on  the  2d  of 
July.  After  leaving  Siboney,  the  regulars 
paid  $2  for  a  plug  of  tobacco  which 
usually  costs  them  eight  cents.  Those 
who  could  not  get  tobacco  at  all  smoked 
dried  grass,  roots,  and  dry  manure.  For 
several  nights  the  nerves  of  some  of 
them  were  so  unstrung  for  the  need  of  the 
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Stimulant  that  they  could  not  sleep.  That 
is  a  condition  of  nerves  to  be  avoided  if 
possible  when  men  are  going  into  a  battle. 

The  transports  carried  all  the  tobacco 
needed,  but  in  the  mind  of  some  commis- 
sary officers  tobacco  is  in  the  class  with 
canned  peaches,  jellies,  and  lime-juice,  a 
sort  of  luxury  to  be  issued  after  the  ba- 
con and  coffee  and  hard-tack  have  been 
sent  to  the  front.  This  should  really  be 
considered  equally  important  with  the 
coffee,  which  the  soldier  needs  three  times 
a  day.  His  tol)acco  he  must  have  every 
hour  of  the  day. 

But  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  tobacco  and 
food,  the  six  days  ashore  were  interesting 
and  busy.  The  men  scoured  the  woods 
and  hills  for  mangoes  and  cocoanuts  and 
loafed  in  the  shade  beside  the  beautiful 
streams,  and  their  officers  reconnoitered 
the  hills  above  them.  But  I  cannot  find 
out  that  anvone  reconnoitered  the  wooded 
basin  which  lies  before  San  Juan.  I  know 
a  man  who  says  he  knows  another  man 
who  told  him  he  did  so,  but  of  thorough 
reconnaissance  there  was  absolutely  none. 


The  temper  of  the  young  officers  was  keen 
for  just  such  adventure,  any  number  of 
them  were  eager  to  scout,  to  make  actual 
surveys  of  the  trails  leading  to  Santiago, 
to  discover  the  best  cover  and  the  open 
places,  where  the  fords  crossed  the 
streams,  and  the  trails  which  flanked  the 
Spanish  trenches.  I^ut  their  services  were 
not  required.  Major-General  Chaffee 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  officer  who 
acquainted  himself  with  that  mile  and  a 
half  of  unknown  country  into  which,  on 
the  I  St  of  July,  tTie  men  were  driven  as 
cattle  are  chased  into  the  chutes  of  the 
Chicago  cattle-i^en.  His  rank  permitted 
him  to  take  such  excursions  on  his  own 
responsibility,  but  there  were  hundreds  of 
other  officers  who  would  have  been  glad 
of  a  like  oj^portunity,  and  there  were,  in 
the  Rough  Riders'  Regiment  alone,  sever- 
al hundred  men  who  for  years  had  been 
engaged  in  just  that  work,  scouting  and 
trailing.  Jku  the  only  reconnaissance  the 
officers  were  jjermitted  to  make  was  to 
walk  out  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  the 
outposts  to  the  hill   of   El    Poso,  and  to 
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look  across  the  basin  that  lay  in  the  great 
valley  which  leads  to  Santiago.  The  left 
of  the  valley  was  the  hills  which  hide  the 
sea.  The  right  of  the  valley  was  the  hills 
in  which  nestle  the  village  of  El  Caney. 
Below  El  Poso,  in  the  basin,  the  dense 
green  forest  stretched  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  hills  of  San  Juan.  These  hills  looked 
so  quiet  and  sunny  and  well  kept  that 
they  reminded  one  of  a  New  England 
orchard.  There  was  a  blue  bungalow  on 
a  hill  to  the  right,  a  red  bungalow  higher 
up  on  the  right,  and  in  the  centre  the 
block-house  of  San  Juan,  which  looked 
like  a  Chinese  Pagoda.  Three-quarters 
of  a  mile  behind  them,  with  a  dip  between, 
were  the  long  white  walls  of  the  hospital 
and  barracks  of  Santiago,  wearing  thirteen 
Red  Cross  flags,  and,  as  was  pointed  out 
to  the  foreign  attaches  later,  two  six-inch 
guns  a  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the 
Red  Cross  flags. 

It  was  so  quiet,  so  fair,  and  so  prosper- 
ous looking,  that  it  breathed  of  peace.    It 
seemed  as  though  one  might,  without  ac- 
cident, walk  in  and 
take    dinner   at   the 
Venus  Restaurant, 
or  loll  on  the  benches 
in  the  Plaza,  or  rock 
in  one  of  the  great 
bent -wood   chairs 
around  the  patio  of 
the    Don    Carlos 
Club. 

But,  on  the  27  th  of 
June,  a  long,  yellow 
pit  opened  in  the 
hillside  of  San  Juan, 
and  in  it  we  could 
see  straw  sombreros 
rising  and  bobbing 
up   and   down,   and 


streets.  But  no  artillery  was  sent  to  El 
Poso  hill  to  drop  a  shell  among  the  busy 
men  at  work  among  the  trenches,  or  to  in- 
terrupt the  street  parades  in  El  Caney. 
For  four  days  before  the  American  soldiers 
captured  the  same  rifle-pits  at  El  Caney 
and  San  Juan,  with  a  loss  of  two  thousand 
men,  they  watched  these  men  diligently 
preparing  for  their  coming,  and  wondered 
why  there  was  no  order  to  embarrass  or 
to  end  these  preparations. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  criticise  the 
conduct  of  a  campaign  when  it  is  finished, 
to  show  how  Santiago  should  have  been 
taken  after  it  has  been  taken  ;  but  long 
before  the  army  moved  there  were  gen- 
eral officers  who  saw  how  the  approach  on 
the  city  should  be  made,  and  who  did  not 
wait  until  after  the  ist  of  July  to  explain 
what  should  be  avoided. 

Five  days  before  the  battle  of  San  Juan 
General  Chaffee,  in  my  hearing,  explained 
the  whole  situation  and  told  what  should 
be  done  and  foretold  what  eventually 
happened  if  certain  things  were  left  un- 


under  the  shade   of 


Mule  Train  Carrying  Ammunition  from  Siboney  to  San  Juan. 


the  block-  house, 

blue-coated  Spaniards  strolling  leisurely 
about  or  riding  forth  on  little  white  ponies 
to  scamper  over  the  hills.  Officers  of  every 
regiment,  attaches  of  foreign  countries, 
correspondents  and  staff  officers,  daily  re- 
ported the  fact  that  the  rifle-pits  were  grow- 
ing in  length  and  in  number,  and  that  in 
plain  siglit  from  the  hill  of  El  Poso,  the  en- 
emy was  intrenching  himself  at  San  Juan, 
and  at  the  little  village  of  El  Caney  on  the 
right,  where  he  was  marching  through  the 


done.  It  was  impossible,  he  said,  for  the 
army,  without  great  loss,  to  debouch  from 
the  two  trails  which  left  the  woods  and 
opened  on  the  country  before  the  San  Juan 
hills.  He  suggested  then  that  it  would  be 
well  to  cut  trails  parallel  with  the  entire 
front  of  the  wood  and  hidden  by  it,  and 
with  innumerable  little  trails  leading  into 
the  open,  so  that  the  whole  army  could 
be  marched  out  upon  the  hills  at  the  same 
moment. 


The  Fight  at  the  Kettles. 

These  kettles  were  on  the  crest  of  the  first  hill,  up  which  General  Wheeler's  division  charged.  Captain  Day,  of  the  Roug-h  Riders, 
was  wounded  here,  and  being  unable  to  accompany  his  men,  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  second  kettle  and  watched  the  advance  of 
the  troops  up  the  second  hill. 


"  Of  course,  the  enemy  knows  wliere 
those  two  trails  leave  the  wood,"  he  said  ; 
"  they  have  their  guns  trained  on  the 
openings.  If  our  men  leave  the  cover  and 
reach  the  plain  from  those  trails  alone 
they  \vill  be  piled  up  so  high  that  they 
will  block  the  road."  This  is  exactly 
what  happened,  except  that  instead  of 
being  led  to  the  sacrifice  through  both  trails 
the  men  were  sent  down  only  one  of  tliem, 
and  the  loss  was  even  greater  in  conse- 
quence. This  is  recorded  here  because 
even  if  the  general  in  command  did  not 
know  what  to  do,  it  is  satisfactory  to  re- 
member that  we  had  other  commanders 
there  who  did,  with  less  political  influence, 
but  with  greater  military  intelligence.      It 


is  quite  safe  to  say  that  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  of  the  officers  of 
the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  that  had  the  attack 
on  Santiago  been  planned  by  Generals 
Chaffee,  Kent,  or  Lawton  it  would  have 
been  conducted  as  admirably  as  was  the 
Porto  Rican  campaign,  under  Generals 
Miles,  Schwan,  Henry,  and  Wilson,  and 
with  the  loss  of  one-fourth  the  number  of 
men  who  were  sacrificed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Shafter.  Cieneral  Shafter  saw 
the  field  of  battle  only  once  before  the 
fight  took  place.  That  was  on  June  29th, 
when  he  rode  out  to  Kl  Poso  Hill  arid 
surveyed  the  plain  below.  He  was  about 
the  last  officer  in  his  army  corps  to  climb 
that  hill  and  make  this  survey,  and  he  did 
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Map  of  the  Country  before  San  Juan. 

This  map  is  reproduced  to  show  how  inadequate  was  the  information  furnished  the  commanding-  generals,  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  country  before  San  Juan.  It  is  a  copy  made  by  Mr.  Davis  of  the  only  map  issued  to  General  Sumner,  the  night  before  the 
battle.  His  aides  copied  this  copy  and  had  no  other  information  by  which  to  direct  and  manoeuvre  all  the  regiments  of  the  Cav- 
alry division. 


not  again  go  even  that  far  to  the  front 
until  the  night  after  the  battle,  and  he  did 
not  see  the  trenches  for  days  after  the 
battle  had  taken  place.  His  trip  to  EI 
Poso,  which  was  three  miles  distant  from 
his  headquarters,  was  apparently  too  much 
for  his  strength,  and  the  heat  during  the 
ride  prostrated  him  so  greatly  that  he  was 
forced  to  take  to  his  cot,  where  he  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  stay  in  Cuba  before 
the  surrender.  On  the  day  after  the  bat- 
tle of  San  Juan  he  said,  hopelessly,  to  a  for- 
eign attache  :  "I  am  prostrate  in  body 
and  mind."  He  could  confess  this  to  a 
stranger,  and  yet,  so  great  was  the  obsti- 
nacy, so  great  the  vanity  and  self-confi- 
dence of  the  man,  that,  although  he  held 
the  hves  and  health  of  13,000  soldiers  in 
his  care,  he  did  not  ask  to  be  relieved  of 
his  command.  Instead,  he  reHeved  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  of  his  command,  and  while 
General  Wheeler  was  living  in  the  capt- 
ured trenches  under  a  constant  fire, 
Shafter  himself  remained  three  miles  in 
the  rear.  1  do  not  think  his  not  coming 
to  the  front  was  due  to  personal  timidity, 
although  in  their  anger  and  exasperation 
at  his  a])sence  his  officers  freely  accused 
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him  of  allowing  his  personal  safety  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  duty;  in  other 
words,  they  called  him  a  coward,  and  so 
little  regard  had  they  for  him  that  I  have 
heard  a  colonel  countermand  his  orders  in 
the  presence  of  other  generals.  His  re- 
maining in  the  rear  was  undoubtedly  due 
to  physical  disability,  and  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  ill  and  in  pain. 

There  are  some  people  who  claim  that 
the  very  fact  of  Shafter's  retaining  com- 
mand when  he  was  suffering  showed  his 
bull-dog  pluck  and  courage,  but  I  cannot 
accept  that  point  of  view.  A  man  who- 
could  not  survive  a  ride  of  three  miles  on 
horseback,  when  his  men  were  tramping 
many  miles  on  foot  with  packs  and  arms, 
and  under  a  tropical  sun  ;  who  was  so  oc- 
cupied and  concerned  with  a  gouty  foot 
that  he  could  not  consider  a  plan  of  bat- 
tle, and  who  sent  7,000  men  down  a  trail 
he  had  never  seen,  should  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  accept  responsibilities  his  polit- 
ical friends  thrust  upon  him,  responsibili- 
ties he  knows  he  cannot  bear.  This  is 
the  offence  that  I  impute  to  Shafter,  that 
while  he  was  not  even  able  to  rise  and  look 
at   the   city    he  had  been   sent  to  capt- 
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arc,  he  still  clung  to  his  authority.  His 
self-contidence  was  untouched.  His  self- 
complacency  was  so  great  that  in  spite  of 
blunder  after  blunder,  folly  upon  folly, 
and  mistake  upon  mistake,  he  still  believed 
himself  infallible,  still  bullied  his  inferior 
officers,  and  still  cursed  from  his  cot.  He 
quarrelled  with  Admiral  Sampson ;  he 
quarrelled  with  General  Garcia;  he  re- 
fused to  allow  Colonel  Greenleaf,  Sur- 
geon-in-Chief  of  the  army,  to  destroy  the 
pest-houses  in  Siboney ;  he  disobeyed  the 
two  orders  sent  him  by  General  Miles 
from  Tampa  and  again  from  Washington, 
directing  him  not  to  allow  our  soldiers  to 
occupy  the  Cuban  houses  ;  he  insulted  all 
of  the  foreign  attaches  collectively,  and 
some  individually,  and  he  related  stories 
in  the  presence  of  boy  officers  which  would 
have  been  found  offensive  in  the  smoking- 
room  of  an  ocean  steamer. 

The  unthinking  answer  which  is  invari- 
ably made  to  every  criticism  on  General 
Shafter  is  that,  after  all,  he  was  justified  in 
the  end,  for  he  did  succeed,  he  was  sent 
to  Cuba  to  take  Santiago  and  he  took  San- 
tiago. He  did  not  take  Santiago.  His 
troops,  without  the  aid  they  should  have 
received  from  him  of  proper  reconnais- 
sance and  sufficient  artillery,  devotedly  sac- 
rificed themselves  and  took  the  hills  above 
Santiago  with  their  bare  hands,  and  it  was 
Admiral  Cervera  who,  in  withdrawing  his 
guiis  which  covered  the  city,  made  a  pres- 
ent of  it  to  the  American  army.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  departure  of 
Cervera's  fleet  removed  Santiago's  chief 
defence,  and  the  cause  of  Shafter's  com- 
ing to  Cuba  as  well.  The  American  peo- 
I)le  cannot  have  forgotten  Shafter's  panic- 
stricken  telegram  of  July  2d,  when  he 
said  that  our  lines  were  so  thin  that  he 
feared  he  might  have  to  withdraw  from 
the  position  his  men  had  taken.  It  came 
like  a  slap  in  the  face  to  everyone  who  be- 
lieved Santiago  was  already  ours.  Nor  can 
they  have  forgotten  that  on  the  very  next 
day  Cervera,  having  preferred  to  take  a 
desperate  chance  to  save  his  fleet,  rather 
than  remain  on  guard  before  the  city,  and 
having  withdrawn,  Shafter  no  longer  cabled 
of  retreat,  but  demanded  surrender.  The 
admirers  of  Shafter,  if  such  there  be,  an- 
swer to  this :  "  Yes,  but  Cervera  would  not 
have  left  the  harbor  if  Shafter  had  not  ar- 
rived and  captured  the  hills  above  the 
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city."  The  trutli,  however,  is  that  it  was 
not  on  account  of  Shafter,  but  in  spite  of 
Shafter,  that  the  hills  were  taken.  1  now 
shall  try  to  make  clear  how  his  plan  of  at- 
tacking the  city  nf)t  only  failed,  but,  be- 
fore it  was  abandoned,  caused  terrible  and 
needless  loss  of  life  ;  how  it  finally  was  dis- 
regarded by  the  generals  at  the  front,  and 
how  the  battle  was  won  without  him,  for 
he  did  not  see  the  battle  of  San  Juan,  nor 
direct  the  battle  of  San  Juan,  nor  was  he 
consulted  by  those  who  did. 

On  the  afternoon  of  June  30th,  Cap- 
tain Mills  rode  up  to  the  tent  of  Col- 
onel Wood,  and  told  him  that  on  account 
of  illness,  General  Wheeler  and  General 
Young  had  been  relieved  of  their  com- 
mands, and  that  General  Sumner  would 
take  charge  of  the  Cavalry  Division  ;  that 
he,  Colonel  Wood,  would  take  command 
of  General  Young's  brigade,  and  Colonel 
Carroll,  of  General  Sumner's  brigade. 

"  You  will  break  camp  and  move  for- 
ward at  four  o'clock,"  he  said.  It  was 
then  three  o'clock,  and  apparently  the 
order  to  move  forward  at  four  had  been 
given  to  each  regiment  at  nearly  the  same 
time,  for  they  all  struck  their  tents  and 
stepped  down  into  the  trail  together.  It 
was  as  though  fifteen  regiments  were  en- 
camped along  the  sidewalks  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  were  all  ordered  at  the  same 
moment  to  move  into  it  and  march  down 
town.  If  Fifth  Avenue  were  ten  feet  wide, 
one  can  imagine  the  confusion. 

General  Chaffee  was  at  General  Law- 
ton's  headquarters,  and  they  stood  apart 
whispering  together  about  the  march  they 
were  to  take  to  Fl  Caney.  Just  over  their 
heads  the  balloon  was  ascending  for  the 
first  time  and  its  great  glistening  bulk  hung 
just  above  the  tree-tops,  and  the  men  in 
the  different  regiments,  picking  their  way 
along  the  trail,  gazed  up  at  it  open-mouthed. 
The  headquarters  camp  was  crowded. 
After  a  week  of  inaction  the  army,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  was  moving  forward, 
and  everyone  haa  ridden  in  haste  to  learn 
why. 

'rhere  were  attaches,  in  strange  uni- 
forms, self  -  important  Cuban  generals, 
officers  from  the  flag-ship  New  York,  and 
an  army  of  photographers.  At  the  side 
of  the  camp,  double  lines  of  soldiers  passed 
slowly  along  the  two  paths  of  the  muddy 
road,  while,  between  them,  aides  dashed 
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up  and  down,  splashing  them  with  dirty 
water,  and  shouting,  "  You  will  come  up 
at  once,  sir."  "  You  will  not  attempt  to 
enter  the  trail  yet,  sir."  "  General  Sum- 
ner's compliments,  and  why  are  you  not 
in  your  place  ?  " 

Twelve  thousand  men,  with  their  eyes 
fixed  on  a  balloon,  and  treading  on  each 
other's  heels  in  three  inches  of  mud,  move 
slowly,  and  after  three  hours,  it  seemed  as 
though  every  man  in  the  United  States 
was  under  arms  and  stumbHng  and  slipping 
down  that  trail.  The  lines  passed  until 
the  moon  rose.  They  seemed  endless,  in- 
terminable; there  were  cavalry  mounted 
and  dismounted,  artillery  with  cracking 
whips  and  cursing  drivers.  Rough  Riders 
in  brown,  and  regulars,  both  black  and 
white,  in  blue.  Midnight  came,  and  they 
were  still  shpping  forward. 

General  Sumner's  headquarters  tent  was 
pitched  to  the  right  of  El  Poso  hill.  Be- 
low us  lay  the  basin  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  from 
which  a  white  mist  was  rising.  Near  us, 
drowned  under  the  mist,  seven  thousand 
men  were  sleeping,  and,  farther  to  the  right, 
General  Chaffee's  five  thousand  were  lying 
under  the  bushes  along  the  trails  to  El  Ca- 
ney,  waiting  to  march  on  it  and  eat  it  up 
before  breakfast. 

The  place  hardly  needs  a  map  to  ex- 
plain it.  The  trails  were  Hke  a  pitchfork, 
with  its  prongs  touching  the  hills  of  San 
Juan.  The  long  handle  of  the  pitchfork 
was  the  trail  over  which  we  had  just  come, 
the  joining  of  the  handle  and  the  prongs 
were  El  Poso.  El  Caney  lay  half  way  along 
the  right  prong,  the  left  one  was  the  trail 
down  which,  in  the  morning,  the  troops 
were  to  be  hurled  upon  San  Juan.  It  was 
as  yet  an  utterly  undiscovered  country. 
Three  miles  away,  across  the  basin  of 
mist,  we  could  see  the  street-lamps  of 
Santiago  shining  over  the  San  Juan  hills. 
Above  us,  the  tropical  moon  hung  white 
and  clear  in  the  dark  purple  sky,  pierced 
with  millions  of  white  stars.  As  we  turned 
in,  there  was  just  a  litde  something  in  the  air 
which  made  saying  "good-night"  a  gentle 
farce,  for  no  one  went  to  sleep  immediately 
but  lay  looking  up  at  the  stars,  and  after 
a  long  silence,  and  much  restless  turning 
on  the  blanket  which  we  shared  together, 
the  second  lieutenant  said  :  "  So,  if  any- 
thing  happens  to  me,  to-morrow,   you'll 


see  she  gets  them,  won't  you  ?  "  Before 
the  moon  rose  again,  every  sixth  man 
who  had  slept  in  the  mist  that  night  was 
either  killed  or  wounded  ;  but  the  second 
lieutenant  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a 
Spanish  rifle-pit,  dirty,  sweaty,  and  weak 
for  food,  but  victorious,  and  the  unknown 
she  did  not  get  them. 

El  Caney  had  not  yet  thrown  off  her 
blanket  of  mist  before  Capron's  battery 
opened  on  it  from  a  ridge  two  miles  in  the 
rear.  The  plan  for  the  day  was  that  El  Ca- 
ney should  fall  in  an  hour.  The  plan  for  the 
day  is  interesting  chiefly  because  it  is  so 
different  from  what  happened.  According 
to  the  plan  the  army  was  to  advance  in 
two  divisions,  along  the  two  trails.  In- 
cidentally, General  Lawton's  division  was 
to  pick  up  El  Caney  and  when  El  Caney 
was  ehminated,  his  division  was  to  continue 
forward  and  join  hands  on  the  right  with 
the  divisions  of  General  Sumner  and  Gen- 
eral Kent.  The  army  was  then  to  rest  for 
that  night  in  the  woods,  half  a  mile  from 
San  Juan. 

On  the  following  morning  it  was  to  at- 
tack San  Juan  on  the  two  flanks,  under 
cover  of  artillery.  The  objection  to  this 
plan,  which  did  not  apparently  suggest 
itself  to  General  Shafter,  was  that  an 
army  of  twelve  thousand  men,  sleeping 
within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's 
rifle-pits  might  not  unreasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  pass  a  bad  night.  We  discovered 
the  next  day  that  not  only  the  five  hun- 
dred yards  but  the  whole  basin  was  cov- 
ered by  the  fire  from  the  rifle-pits.  The 
army  could  not  remain  in  the  woods  even 
by  daylight  when  it  was  possible  to  seek 
some  slight  shelter,  but  according  to  the 
plan  it  was  expected  to  bivouac  for  the 
night  in  these  woods  and  in  the  morning  to 
manoeuvre  and  deploy  and  march  through 
them  out  to  the  two  flanks  of  San  Juan. 
How  the  enemy  was  to  be  hypnotized 
while  this  was  going  forward  it  is  difficult 
to  explain. 

According  to  this  programme,  Capron's 
battery  opened  on  El  Caney  and  Grimes's 
battery  opened  on  the  pagoda-hke  block- 
house of  San  Juan.  The  range  from 
El  Poso  was  exactly  2,400  yards,  and 
the  firing,  as  was  discovered  later,  was 
not  very  effective.  The  battery  used  black 
powder,  and,  as  a  result,  after  each  ex- 
plosion the  curtain  of  smoke  hung  over 
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the  gun  for  fully  a  minute  before  the  gun- 
ners could  see  the  San  Juan  trenches, 
which  was  chiefly  important  because  for 
a  full  minute  it  gave  a  mark  to  the  en- 
emy. The  hill  on  which  the  battery  stood 
was  like  a  sugar-loaf.  Ik'hind  it  was  the 
farm-house  of  El  Poso,  the  only  building 
in  sight  within  a  radius  of  a  mile,  and  in 
it  were  Cuban  soldiers  and  other  non- 
combatants.  The  Rough  Riders  had  been 
ordered  to  halt  in  the  yard  of  the  farm- 
house and  the  artillery  horses  were  drawn 
up  in  it,  under  the  lee  of  the  hill.  The 
First  and  Tenth  dismounted  Cavalry  were 
encamped  a  hundred  yards  from  the  bat- 
tery along  the  ridge.  Later  I  took  pains 
to  find  out  by  whose  order  these  troops 
were  placed  within  such  close  proximity 
to  a  battery,  and  was  informed,  by  the 
general  in  command  of  the  division,  that 
his  men  had  been  put  in  that  exact  spot 
by  the  order  of  the  Commanding  General. 
They  might  as  sensibly  have  been  ordered 
to  paint  the  rings  in  a  target  while  a  com- 
pany was  firing  at  the  bull's  eye.  For  the 
first  twenty  shots  the  enemy  made  no  re- 
ply, when  they  did  it  was  impossible,  ow- 
ing to  their  using  smokeless  powder,  to 
locate  their  guns.  The  third  shell  fell  in 
among  the  Cubans  in  the  block-house  and 
'  among  the  Rough  Riders  and  the  men  of 
the  First  and  Tenth  Cavalry,  killing  some 
and  wounding  many.  These  casualties 
were  utterly  unnecessary  and  were  due  to 
the  stupidity  of  whoever  placed  the  men 
within  fifty  yards  of  guns  in  action,  len- 
til after  the  trenches  of  San  Juan  were 
taken  by  the  infantry  the  artillery's  part 
in  the  attack  on  Santiago  was  of  little 
value.  The  hills  of  San  Juan  and  the  fort 
at  El  Caney  were  finally  taken  by  assault 
and  with  but  little  aid  from  the  heavier 
arm.  There  were  only  sixteen  three-inch 
guns  with  this  expedition,  which  set  forth 
with  the  known  purpose  of  besieging  a 
city.  Military  experts  say  that  the  sixty 
guns  left  behind  in  Tampa  would  have 
been  few  enough  for  the  work  they  had 
to  do.  It  was  like  going  to  a  fire  with  a 
hook  and  ladder  company  and  leaving 
the  hose  and  the  steam-engines  in  the  en- 
gine-house. If  the  guns  which  were  left 
at  I'ampa,  and  the  siege-guns  which  were 
left  on  the  transports  at  Baiquiri  had  first 
played  on  the  San  Juan  hills,  and  put  out 
the  fire  there,  so  many  men  of  the  hook 


and  ladder  contingent  would  not  have 
been  sacrificed. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  firing 
began  from  El  Poso  one  of  General 
Shafter's  aides  directed  General  Sumner 
to  advance  with  his  division  down  the 
Santiago  trail,  and  to  halt  at  the  edge  of 
the  woods. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  then?"  asked  Gen- 
eral Sumner. 

"  You  are  to  await  further  orders,"  the 
aide  answered. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  and  history  this  was 
probably  the  last  order  General  Sumner 
received  from  General  Shafter,  until  the 
troops  of  his  division  had  taken  the  San 
Juan  hills,  as  it  became  impossible  to  get 
word  to  General  Shafter,  the  trail  leading 
to  his  headcjuarters  tent,  three  miles  in 
the  rear,  being  blocked  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  First  and  Tenth  dismounted  cavalry, 
and  later,  by  Lawton's  division.  General 
Sumner  led  the  Sixth,  Third,  and  Ninth 
Cavalry,  and  the  Rough  Riders  down  the 
trail,  with  instructions  for  the  First  and 
Tenth  to  follow.  The  trail,  virgin  as  yet 
from  the  foot  of  an  American  soldier,  was 
as  wide  as  its  narrowest  part,  which  was 
some  ten  feet  across.  At  places  it  was  as 
wide  as  Broadway,  but  only  for  such  short 
distances  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
men  to  advance  in  column,  in  double  file. 
A  maze  of  underbrush  and  trees  on  either 
side  was  all  but  impenetrable,  and  when 
the  officers  and  men  had  once  assembled 
into  the  basin,  they  could  only  guess  as  to 
what  lay  before  them,  or  on  either  flank. 
At  the  end  of  a  mile,  the  country  became 
more  open,  and  General  Sumner  saw  the 
Spaniards  entrenched  a  half  mile  away  on 
the  sloping  hills.  A  stream,  called  the 
San  Juan  River,  ran  across  the  trail  at  this 
point,  and  another  stream  crossed  it  again 
two  hundred  yards  farther  on.  The  troops 
were  halted  at  this  first  stream,  some  cross- 
ing it,  and  others  deploying  in  single  file 
to  the  right.  Some  were  on  the  banks  of 
the  stream,  others  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods  in  the  bushes.  Others  lay  in  the 
high  grass  which  was  so  high  that  it 
stopped  the  wind,  and  so  high  that  it 
almost  choked  and  suff"ocated  those  who 
lay  in  it. 

The  enemy  saw  the  advance  and  began 
firingwith  pitilessaccuracy  into  the  jammed 
anil  crowded  trail,  and  along  the  whole 
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border  of  the  woods.  There  was  not  a 
single  yard  of  ground  for  a  mile  to  the 
rear,  which  was  not  inside  the  zone  of  fire. 
Our  men  were  ordered  not  to  return  the 
fire  but  to  lie  still  and  wait  for  further 
orders.  Some  of  them  could  see  the  rifle- 
pits  of  the  enemy  quite  clearly  and  the 
men  in  them,  but  many  saw  nothing  but 
the  bushes  under  which  they  lay,  and  the 
high  grass  which  seemed  to  burn  when  they 
pressed  against  it.  It  was  during  this 
period  of  waiting  that  the  greater  number 
of  our  men  were  killed.  For  one  hour 
they  lay  on  their  rifles  staring  at  the  wav- 
ing green  stuff  around  them,  while  the  bul- 
lets drove  past  incessantly,  with  savage  in- 
sistence, cutting  the  grass  again  and  again 
in  hundreds  of  fresh  places.  Men  in  line 
sprang  from  the  ground  and  sank  back 
again  with  a  groan,  or  rolled  to  one  side 
clinging  silently  to  an  arm  or  shoulder. 
Behind  the  lines  hospital  stewards  passed 
continually,  drawing  the  wounded  back  to 
the  streams,  where  they  laid  them  in  long 
rows,  their  feet  touching  the  water's  edge 
and  their  bodies  supported  by  the  muddy 
bank.  Up  and  down  the  lines,  and  through 
the  fords  of  the  streams,  mounted  aides 
drove  their  horses  at  a  gallop,  as  conspic- 
uous a  target  as  the  steeple  on  a  church, 
and  one  after  another  paid  the  price  of  his 
position  and  fell  from  his  horse  wounded 
or  dead.  Captain  Mills  fell  as  he  was  giv- 
ing an  order,  shot  through  the  forehead 
behind  both  eyes  ;  Captain  O'Neill  of  the 
Rough  Riders,  as  he  said,  "  There  is  no 
Spanish  bullet  made  that  can  kill  me." 
Steel,  Swift,  Henry,  each  of  them  was  shot 
out  of  his  saddle. 

Hidden  in  the  trees  above  the  streams, 
and  above  the  trail,  sharpshooters  and 
guerillas  added  a  fresh  terror  to  the 
wounded.  There  was  no  hiding  from  them. 
Their  bullets  came  from  every  side.  Their 
invisible  smoke  helped  to  keep  their  hid- 
ing-j)laces  secret,  and  in  the  incessant 
shriek  of  shrapnel  and  the  spit  of  the 
Mausers,  it  was  difficult  to  locate  the  re- 
ports of  their  rifles.  They  spared  neither 
the  wounded  nor  recognized  the  Red 
Cross,  they  killed  the  surgeons  and  the 
stewards  carrying  the  litters,  and  killed  the 
wounded  men  on  the  litters.  A  guerilla 
in  a  tree  above  us  shot  one  of  the  Rough 
Riders  in  the  breast,  while  I  was  helping 
him  carry  Captain   Morton   Henry  to  the 


dressing-station,  the  ball  passing  down 
through  him,  and  a  second  shot  from  the 
same  tree,  barely  missed  Henry  as  he  lay 
on  the  ground  where  we  had  dropped  him. 
He  was  already  twice  wounded  and  so 
covered  with  blood  that  no  one  could 
have  mistaken  his  condition.  The  sur- 
geons at  work  along  the  stream  dressed  the 
wounds  with  one  eye  cast  aloft  at  the  trees. 
It  was  not  the  Mauser  bullets  they  feared, 
though  they  passed  continuously,  but  too 
high  to  do  their  patients  further  harm,  but 
the  bullets  of  the  sharpshooters  which 
struck  fairly  in  among  them,  splashing  in 
the  water  and  scattering  the  pebbles.  The 
sounds  of  the  two  bullets  were  as  different 
as  is  the  sharp  pop  of  a  soda-water  bottle 
from  the  buzzing  of  an  angry  wasp. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  every 
second  man  was  either  killed  or  wounded, 
one  came  upon  them  lying  behind  the 
bush,  under  which  they  had  crawled  with 
some  strange  idea  that  it  would  protect 
them,  or  crouched  under  the  bank  of  the 
stream,  or  lying  on  their  stomachs  and 
lapping  up  the  water  with  the  eagerness 
of  thirsty  dogs.  As  to  their  suffering, 
the  wounded  were  magnificently  silent, 
they  neither  complained  nor  groaned,  nor 
cursed. 

"  I've  got  a  punctured  tire,"  was  their 
grim  answer  to  inquiries.  White  men  and 
colored  men,  veterans  and  recruits  and 
volunteers,  each  lay  waiting  for  the  battle 
to  begin  or  to  end  so  that  he  might  be 
carried  away  to  safety,  for  the  wounded 
were  in  as  great  danger  after  they  were 
hit  as  though  they  were  in  the  firing  line, 
but  none  questioned  nor  complained. 

I  came  across  Lieutenant  Roberts,  of 
the  Tenth  Cavalry,  lying  under  the  roots 
of  a  tree  beside  the  stream  with  three  of 
his  colored  troopers  stretched  around  him. 
He  was  shot  through  the  intestines,  and 
each  of  the  three  men  with  him  was  shot 
in  the  arm  or  leg.  They  had  been  over- 
looked or  forgotten,  and  we  stumbled 
upon  them  only  by  the  accident  of  losing 
our  way.  They  had  no  knowledge  as  to 
how  the  battle  was  going  or  where  their 
comrades  were,  or  where  the  enemy  was. 
At  any  moment,  for  all  they  knew,  the 
Spaniards  might  break  through  the  bushes 
about  them.  It  was  a  most  lonely  picture, 
the  young  lieutenant,  half  naked,  and  wet 
with  his  own  blood,  sitting  upright  beside 
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the  empty  stream,  and  liis  three  followers 
crouching  at  his  feet  like  three  faithful 
watch-dogs,  each  wearing  his  red  badge 
of  courage,  with  his  black  skin  tanned  to 
a  haggard  gray,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed 
patiently  on  the  white  lips  of  his  officer. 
When  the  white  soldiers  with  me  offered 
to  carry  him  back  to  the  dressing-station, 
the  negroes  resented  it  stiffly.  "If  the 
Lieutenant  had  been  able  to  move,  we 
would  have  carried  him  away  long  ago," 
said  the  sergeant,  quite  overlooking  the 
fact  that  his  arm  was  shattered. 

"  Oh,  don't  bother  the  surgeons  about 
me,"  Roberts  added,  cheerfully.  "  They 
must  be  very  busy.     We  can  wait." 

As  yet,  with  all  these  killed  and 
wounded,  we  had  accompHshed  nothing 
— except  to  obey  orders,  which  was  to 
await  further  orders.  The  observation 
balloon  hastened  the  end.  It  came  blun- 
dering down  the  trail,  and  stopped  the 
advance  of  the  First  and  Tenth  Cavalry, 
and  was  sent  up  directly  over  the  heads 
of  our  men  to  observe  what  should  have 
been  observed  a  week  before  by  scouts 
and  reconnoitring  parties.  A  balloon, 
two  miles  to  the  rear,  and  high  enough  in 
the  air  to  be  out  of  range  of  the  enemy's 
fire,  may  some  day  prove  itself  to  be  of 
use  and  value.  But  a  balloon  on  the 
advance  line,  and  only  fifty  feet  above 
the  tops  of  the  trees,  was  merely  an  invi- 
tation to  the  enemy  to  kill  everything  be- 
neath it.  And  the  enemy  responded  to 
the  invitation.  A  Spaniard  might  ques- 
tion if  he  could  hit  a  man,  or  a  number 
of  men,  hidden  in  the  bushes,  but  had  no 
doubt  at  all  as  to  his  abilitv  to  hit  a  mam- 
moth glistening  ball  only  six  hundred 
yards  distant,  and  so  all  the  trenches  fired 
at  it  at  once,  and  the  men  of  the  First  and 
Tenth,  packed  together  directly  behind  it, 
received  the  full  force  of  the  bullets.  The 
men  lying  directly  below  it  received  the 
shrapnel  which  was  timed  to  hit  it,  and 
which  at  last,  fortunately,  did  hit  it.  This 
was  endured  for  an  hour,  an  hour  of  such 
hell  of  fire  and  heat,  that  the  heat  in  itself, 
had  there  been  no  bullets,  would  have 
been  remembered  for  its  cruelty.  Men 
gasped  on  their  l)acks,  like  fishes  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  boat,  their  lieads  burning  inside 
and  out,  their  limbs  too  heavy  to  move. 
They  had  been  rushed  here  and  rushed 
there  wet  with  sweat  and  wet  with  fording 


the  streams,  under  a  sun  that  would  have 
made  moving  a  fan  an  effort,  and  they  lay 
prostrate,  gasping  at  the  hot  air,  with 
faces  aflame,  and  their  tongues  sticking 
out,  and  their  eyes  rolling.  All  through 
this  the  volleys  from  the  rifle-pits  sputtered 
and  rattled,  and  the  bullets  sang  continu- 
ously like  the  wind  through  the  rigging  in 
a  gale,  and  shrapnel  whined  and  broke, 
and  still  no  order  came  from  Cieneral 
Shafter. 

Captain  Howse,  of  General  Sumner's 
staff,  rode  down  the  trail  to  learn  what 
had  delayed  the  First  and  Tenth,  and  was 
hailed  by  Colonel  Derby,  who  was  just 
descending  from  the  shattered  balloon. 

"I  saw  men  up  there  on  those  hills," 
Colonel  Derby  shouted  ;  "  they  are  firing 
at  our  troops."  That  was  part  of  the  in- 
formation contributed  by  the  balloon. 
Captain  Howse's  reply  is  lost  to  history. 

General  Kent's  division,  which  was  to 
have  been  held  in  reserve,  according  to 
the  plan,  had  been  rushed  up  in  the  rear 
of  the  First  and  Tenth,  and  the  Tenth 
had  deployed  in  skirmish  order  to  the 
right.  The  trail  was  now  completely 
blocked  by  Kent's  Division.  Lawton's 
Division,  which  was  to  have  reinforced  on 
the  right,  had  not  appeared,  but  incessant 
firing  from  the  direction  of  El  Caney 
showed  that  he  and  Chaffee  were  fighting 
mightily.  The  situation  was  desperate. 
Our  troops  could  not  retreat,  as  the  trail  for 
two  miles  behind  them  was  wedged  with 
men.  They  could  not  remain  where  they 
were  for  they  were  being  shot  to  pieces. 
There  was  only  one  thing  they  could  do — 
go  forward  and  take  the  San  Juan  hills  by 
assault.  It  was  as  desperate  as  the  situ- 
ation itself.  To  charge  earthworks  held 
by  men  with  modern  rifles,  and  using 
modem  artillery,  until  after  the  earth- 
works have  been  shaken  by  artillery,  and 
to  attack  them  in  advance  and  not  in  the 
flanks,  are  both  impossible  military  prop- 
ositions. But  this  campaign  had  not  been 
conducted  according  to  military  rules,  and 
a  series  of  military  blunders  emanating 
from  one  source  had  brought  seven  thou- 
sand American  soldiers  into  a  chute  of 
death,  from  which  there  was  no  esca{)e 
except  by  taking  the  enemy  who  held  it  l)y 
the  throat,  and  driving  him  out,  and  beat- 
ing him  down.  So  the  generals  of  divis- 
ions and  brigades  stepped  back  and  re- 
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linquished  their  command  to  the  regiment- 
al officers  and  the  enlisted  men. 

''  We  can  do  nothing  more,"  they  virt- 
ually said.     "  There  is  the  enemy." 

Colonel  Roosevelt,  on  horseback,  broke 
from  the  woods  behind  the  line  of  the 
Tenth,  and  finding  its  men  lying  in  his 
way  shouted  :  "If  you  don't  wish  to  go 
forward,  let  my  men  pass,  please."  Cap- 
tain Bigelow  and  the  other  junior  officers 
of  the  Tenth,  with  their  negroes,  instantly 
sprang  into  line  with  the  Rough  Riders, 
and  charged  at  the  blue  block-house  on 
the  right. 

I  speak  of  Roosevelt  first  because,  with 
General  Hawkins,  who  led  Kent's  Divi- 
sion, notably  the  Sixth  and  Sixteenth  Reg- 
ulars, he  was  without  doubt  the  most  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  charge.  General 
Hawkins,  with  hair  as  white  as  snow,  and 
yet  far  in  advance  of  men  thirty  years  his 
junior,  was  so  noble  a  sight  that  you  felt 
inclined  to  pray  for  his  safety ;  on  the  other 
hand,  Roosevelt,  mounted  high  on  horse- 
back, and  charging  the  rifle-pits  at  a  gallop 
and  quite  alone,  made  you  feel  that  you 
would  like  to  cheer.  He  wore  on  his 
sombrero  a  blue  polka-dot  handkerchief,  a 
la  Havelock,  which,  as  he  advanced, 
floated  out  straight  behind  his  head,  hke 
a  guidon.  Afterward,  the  men  of  his 
regiment,  who  followed  this  flag,  adopt- 
ed a  polka-dot  handkerchief  as  the  badge 
of  the  Rough  Riders.  These  two  officers 
were  notably  conspicuous  in  the  charge, 
but  no  one  can  claim  that  any  two  men, 
or  any  one  man,  was  more  brave,  or  more 
daring,  or  showed  greater  courage  in  that 
slow  stubborn  advance  than  did  any  of 
the  others.  Someone  asked  one  of  the 
officers  if  he  had  any  difficulty  in  making 
his  men  follow  him.  "  No,"  he  answered, 
"  I  had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with 
them."  As  one  of  the  Brigade  Generals 
said  :  "  San  Juan  was  won  by  the  regi- 
mental officers  and  men.  We  had  as  lit- 
tle to  do  as  the  referee  at  a  prize  fight  who 
calls  '  time.'  We  called  '  time  '  and  they 
did  the  fighting." 

I  have  seen  many  illustrations  and  pict- 
ures of  this  charge  on  the  San  Juan  hills, 
but  none  of  them  seem  to  show  it  just  as 
I  remember  it.  In  the  picture  papers  the 
men  are  running  up  hill  swiftly  and  gal- 
lantly, in  regular  formation,  rank  after 
rank,  with  flags  flying,  their  eyes  aflame, 


and  their  hair  streaming,  their  bayonets 
fixed,  in  long,  brilhant  lines,  an  invincible, 
overpowering  weight  of  numbers.  In- 
stead of  which  I  think  the  thing  which 
impressed  one  the  most,  when  our  men 
started  from  cover,  was  that  they  were  so 
few.  It  seemed  as  if  someone  had  made 
an  awful  and  terrible  mistake.  One's  in- 
stinct was  to  call  to  them  to  come  back. 
You  felt  that  someone  had  blundered  and 
that  these  few  men  were  bhndly  following 
out  some  madman's  mad  order.  It  was 
not  heroic  then,  it  seemed  merely  terribly 
pathetic.  The  pity  of  it,  the  folly  of  such 
a  sacrifice  was  what  held  you. 

They  had  no  ghttering  bayonets,  they 
were  not  massed  in  regular  array.  There 
were  a  few  men  in  advance,  bunched  to- 
gether, and  creeping  up  a  steep,  sunny 
hill,  the  tops  of  which  roared  and  flashed 
with  flame.  The  men  held  their  guns 
pressed  across  their  breasts  and  stepped 
heavily  as  they  climbed.  Behind  these 
first  few,  spreading  out  like  a  fan,  were 
single  lines  of  men,  slipping  and  scram- 
bling in  the  smooth  grass,  moving  forward 
with  difficulty,  as  though  they  were  wad- 
ing waist  high  through  water,  moving 
slowly,  carefully,  with  strenuous  effort. 
It  was  much  more  wonderful  than  any 
swinging  charge  could  have  been.  They 
walked  to  greet  death  at  every  step,  many 
of  them,  as  they  advanced,  sinking  sud- 
denly, or  pitching  forward  and  disappear- 
ing in  the  high  grass,  but  the  others  waded 
on,  stubbornly,  forming  a  thin  blue  line 
that  kept  creeping  higher  and  higher  up 
the  hill.  It  was  as  inevitable  as  the  ris- 
ing tide.  When  it  had  reached  the  half- 
way point,  and  we  saw  they  would  suc- 
ceed, the  sight  gave  us  such  a  thrill  as  can 
never  stir  us  again.  It  was  a  miracle  of 
self-sacrifice,  a  triumph  of  bull-dog  cour- 
age, which  one  watched  breathless  with 
wonder.  The  fire  of  the  Spanish  rifle- 
men, who  still  stuck  bravely  to  their  posts, 
doubled  and  trebled  in  fierceness,  the 
crests  of  the  hills  crackled  and  burst  in 
amazed  roars,  and  rippled  with  waves  of 
tiny  flame.  But  the  blue  fine  crept  stead- 
ily up  and  on,  and  then,  near  the  top,  the 
broken  fragments  gathered  together  with 
a  sudden  burst  of  speed,  the  Spaniards 
appeared  for  a  moment  outlined  against 
the  sky  and  posed  for  instant  flight,  fired 
a  last  volley  and  fled  before  the  swift- 
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moving  wave  that  leaped  and  sprang  up 
after  them. 

The  men  of  the  Tenth  and  the  Rough 
Riders,  rushed  the  block-house  together, 
the  men  of  the  Sixth,  of  the  Third,  of  the 
Ninth  Cavalry,  of  the  Sixth  and  Sixteenth 
Infantry,  fell  on  their  faces  along  the  crest 
of  the  hills  beyond,  and  opened  upon  the 
vanishing  enemy.  They  drove  the  yellow 
silk  flags  of  the  cavalry  and  the  Stars  and 


Stripes  of  tlieir  country  into  the  soft  earth 
of  the  trenches,  and  then  sank  down  and 
looked  back  at  the  road  they  had  cHmbed 
and  swung  their  hats  in  the  air.  And 
from  far  overhead,  from  these  few  figures 
perched  on  the  Spanish  rifle-pits,  with 
their  flags  planted  among  the  empty  car- 
tridges of  the  enemy,  and  overlooking  the 
walls  of  Santiago,  came,  faintly,  the  sound 
of  a  tired,  broken  cheer. 


THE  REGULARS  AT  EL  CANEY 


BY   CAPTAIN    ARTHUR    H.   LEE,   R.A. 


British  Military  Attach^ 


IN  dealing  with  the  events  of  July  ist, 
it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  the  struggle  for  El  Caney 
on  the  right  and  the  fight  at  San  Juan  on 
the  left.  The  former  was  premeditated, 
the  latter  was  not. 

In  the  original  scheme  of  the  Com- 
manding General  the  programme  for  July 
I  St  was  substantially  as  follows  : 

General  Lawton's  division  was  to  at- 
tack El  Caney  at  daylight,  and  it  was 
expected  that  the  enemy  would  quickly 
abandon  this  post,  which  then  menaced 
our  right  flank.  Meanwhile,  the  remain- 
der of  the  Fifth  Corps  was  to  advance 
along  the  main  trail  toward  Santiago, 
pushing  back  the  Spanish  outposts  and 
occupying  the  hne  of  tfte  San  Juan  River. 
There  it  was  to  deploy  and  await  Lawton, 
who,  having  taken  El  Caney,  was  to 
wheel  to  his  left  and  form  up  on  the  right 
of  the  main  line.  All  these  movements 
were  to  be  completed  by  the  evening  of 
the  I  St,  and  then  the  whole  army  would 
combine  for  the  assault  of  San  Juan  on 
the  2d. 

Such  was  the  original  proposition,  but 
only  the  El  Caney  end  of  it  was  carried 
out.  For  various  and  imperative  reasons, 
which  I  will  not  enter  into  here,  the 
storming  of  the  San  Juan  heights  was  ef- 
fected prematurely  by  the  men  of  Kent's 
and  Wheeler's  divisions.  This  sponta- 
neous rush  was  the  first  battle  of  San 
Juan,  which  someone  has  hap})ily  de- 
scribed as  "  a  grand  popular  movement  " 
rather  than  a  pre-arranged  military  plan. 


The  story  of  San  Juan  has  been  told 
and  retold  by  many  able  writers,  but  El 
Caney  has  been  somewhat  neglected,  and, 
as  I  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  stubborn 
fight  there,  I  venture  to  attempt  a  de- 
scription of  this  one  authorized  item  in 
the  programme  of  the  day. 


El  Caney  is  a  small,  compact  village 
about  four  miles  to  the  northeast  of  San- 
tiago, upon  the  main  road  to  Guantanamo. 
At  the  southeast  corner  is  a  steej)  conical 
hill,  one  hundred  feet  high,  crowned  by  an 
old-fashioned  but  strong  stone  fort,  which 
forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the  land- 
scape and  commands  the  whole  village 
and  its  approaches.  On  the  day  of  the 
fight  this  fort  was  extensively  loop-holed, 
and  was  further  strengthened  by  a  deep 
rifle-trench  outside  on  the  south  and  east 
sides.  At  intervals  round  the  rest  of  the 
village  were  some  half  dozen  smaller 
block-houses,  connected  by  short  lengths 
of  trenches  with  wire  entanglements  in 
front.  In  addition  the  old  stone  church 
and  nearly  every  house  was  loop-holed 
and  prepared  for  defence.  The  Spaniards 
had  long  recognized  the  military  impor- 
tance of  El  Caney,  and  had  arranged  its 
defences  with  the  greatest  care  and  no 
mean  skill.  The  garrison  consisted  of 
about  i,ooo  infantry,  with  no  artillery  or 
machine  guns. 

The  strong  post  had  been  carefully  re- 
connoitered  by  Brigadier-General  Chafi"ee 
in  person  on  June  28th  and  29th,  and  he 
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had  submitted  a  plan  of  attack  which  was 
afterward  carried  out  ahnost  to  the  letter. 

I  feel  it  only  just  at  this  point  to  men- 
tion that  however  novel  the  absence  of 
reconnaissance  in  other  directions,  noth- 
ing could  have  been  more  enterprising  or 
systematic  than  General  Chafifee's  explo- 
ration of  his- own  theatre  of  operations.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  him 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  derived 
much  profit  from  a  study  of  his  methods. 

Leaving  his  staff  behind,  he  would  push 
far  to  the  front,  and  finally,  dismounting, 
slip  through  the  brush  with  the  rapidity 
and  noiselessness  of  an  Indian.  My  ef- 
forts to  follow  him  were  like  the  progress 
of  a  band-wagon  in  comparison,  but  I 
gradually  acquired  a  fairy-Hke  tread  and 
a  stumbling  facility  in  sign  language, 
which  enabled  me  to  follow  the  general 
without  too  loudly  advertising  our  pres- 
ence to  the  Spaniards.  On  one  occasion 
we  approached  so  close  to  the  Spanish 
pickets  that  we  could  hear  the  men  talk- 
ing over  their  suppers,  and  until  I  began 
to  speculate  on  the  probable  efficacy  of 
the  British  passport  that  was  my  sole  de- 
fensive weapon.  In  this  silent  Indian 
fashion  General  Chaffee  explored  the 
entire  district,  and  was  the  only  man 
in  the  army  to  whom  the  network  of 
bridle-paths  round  El  Caney  was  in  any 
sense  familiar. 

At  3  P.M.  on  June  30th  his  hungry  pa- 
tience was  rewarded  by  the  general  order 
to  advance,  and  a  few  minutes  later  his 
command,  the  Third  Brigade  of  the  Sec- 
ond Division,  some  1,600  strong,  had 
struck  camp  and  shpped  off  quietly  along 
the  rough  and  narrow  trail  that  had  been 
selected  and  cleared  out  the  day  previous. 
With  us  marched  Capron's  four-gun  bat- 
tery, which  halted  near  its  chosen  posi- 
tion on  a  knoll  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
southeast  of  El  Caney.  The  rest  of  Law- 
ton's  division  followed  at  intervals  during 
the  night  and  at  daybreak  the  following 
morning.  Ludlow's  Brigade  took  up  its 
position  close  to  Capron's  battery,  whilst 
Miles's  brigade  was  concentrated  at  the 
Ducoureaud  House  on  the  main  road  l)e- 
tween  El  Caney  and  Santiago. 

Our  chief  fear  throughout  the  march 
was  that  the  Spaniards  at  VA  Caney  would 
learn  of  our  advance  and  evacuate  the 
place  before  we  could  surround  and  capt- 


ure them.  In  the  light  of  future  events 
this  anxiety  seems  somewhat  ludicrous,  for 
the  enemy  had  no  idea  whatever  of  re- 
treating and  was  apparently  quite  as  anx- 
ious for  a  fight  as  we  were. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  cautious 
than  our  advance,  and  the  long  column 
slunk  silently  through  the  jungle,  the  ad- 
vance guard  preceded  by  a  small  party  of 
Cubans.  Suddenly  a  single  shot  rang  out 
with  such  startling  clearness  that  the  nerves 
leapt  and  every  man's  hand  went  instinct- 
ively to  his  weapon.  General  Chaffee 
gripped  his  cigar  a  little  harder  with  his 
teeth,  but  not  a  word  was  said,  and  the 
column  proceeded  without  ever  learning 
whether  the  shot  had  been  fired  by  a  Cu- 
ban scout  or  an  enterprising  guerilla. 

At  sundown  we  halted  behind  a  ridge, 
about  a  mile  to  the  southeast  of  El  Caney, 
and  the  men  bivouacked  in  their  tracks, 
preserving  strict  silence  and  lighting  no 
fires.  We  often  laughed  afterward  over 
the  precautions  of  that  night,  realizing 
how  far  more  comfortable  we  might  have 
been  if  we  had  not  underestimated  the 
courage  of  the  Spaniards. 

Twice  during  the  night  the  horses  stam- 
peded and  dashed  into  our  bivouac,  but 
the  troops  stood  this  trying  test  well  and 
not  a  shot  was  fired. 

Shortly  before  daylight  we  resumed  the 
march,  and  threading  our  way  through 
narrow,  slippery  paths  and  over  a  succes- 
sion of  razor-backed  ridges  closed  in  upon 
the  enemy.  On  gaining  the  reverse  slope 
of  the  little  grassy  ridge  that  commands 
the  village  upon  the  north  and  east  sides 
the  brigade  deployed,  Twelfth  Infantry  on 
the  left.  Seventh  on  the  right,  with  the 
Seventeenth  held  in  reserve  behind  the 
Seventh.  The  Spaniards  had  no  outposts 
and  we  were  enabled  to  occupy  this  strong 
preliminary  position  without  a  shadow  of 
resistance. 

From  the  crest  of  the  ridge  we  could  look 
right  down  into  the  village,  its  thatched 
and  tiled  roofs  half  hidden  by  the  large 
shade-trees  that  we  afterward  learned  to 
dread  as  the  lurking-places  of  sharpshoot- 
ers. In  fehe  village  itself  profound  quiet 
reigned,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  life  be- 
yond a  few  thin  wisps  of  smoke  that  curled 
from  the  cottage  chimneys.  Beyond  lay 
the  fertile  valley  with  a  few  cattle  grazing, 
and  around  us  on  thre^  sides  arose,  tier 
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upon  tier,  the  beautiful  Maestra  Moun- 
tains, wearing  delicate  pearly  tints  in  the 
first  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  To  our  left 
stretched  the  thick  green  jungle,  with  its 
rippling  bamboo-groves  and  clumps  of 
royal  palm,  with  here  and  there  a  gorgeous 
scarlet  "  Flamboyant"  to  break  the  green 
monotony.  The  only  landmark  in  all  this 
wide  expanse  was  the  great  red-roofed 
Ducoureaud  House,  a  deserted  country 
seat  that  lay  midway  between  E\  Caney  and 
Santiago.  Three  miles  away  in  this  direc- 
tion loomed  the  long  undulating  ridge  of 
San  Juan,  streaked  with  Spanish  trenches, 
and  behind  it  showed  up  clearly  the  faint 
pink  buildings  with  twinkhng  windows  and 
innumerable  Red  Cross  flags  that  marked 
the  city  of  Santiago. 

The  whole  scene  was  pre-eminently  one 
of  peace,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
realize  that  war  was  the  business  of  the 
day. 

Immediately  in  front  of  us,  and  at  the 
left  end  of  the  village,  was  the  abrupt  cone- 
shaped  hill,  incredibly  smooth  and  steep, 
and  on  its  extreme  tip  the  little  mediaeval 
fort  perched  itself  like  a  hat. 

Above  the  httle  bastion  flapped  lazily 
the  red  and  yellow  flag  of  Spain,  and 
lounging  outside  the  gateway  was  a  group 
of  soldiers  in  their  light  blue  pajama  uni- 
forms and  white  straw  slouch  hats.  If  they 
were  aware  of  our  presence  they  seemed 
remarkably  indifferent  to  it,  though  they 
watched  with  apparent  interest  the  move- 
ments of  Capron's  battery,  which  now 
showed  black  in  a  small  green  clearing  a 
mile  or  more  to  our  left. 

On  the  left  of  the  artillery  and  on  the 
south  side  o.f  the  village  the  remainder  of 
Lawton's  division  was  coming  into  line, 
Ludlow's  Brigade  in  front,  with  Miles's  in 
reserve  to  guard  against  any  interference 
from  Santiago. 

At  6.35  the  intense  peacefulness  of  the 
scene  was  broken  by  a  white  puff  from 
Capron's  battery,  and  before  the  report 
reached  our  ears  the  Spaniards  outside  the 
fort  had  vanished  with  the  rapidity  of 
prairie  dogs.  Simultaneously  appeared  a 
fresh  row  of  hats  that  sprouted  from  the 
ground  like  mushrooms  and  marked  the 
position  of  the  deep  rifle-pits  and  trenches 
on  the  glacis  of  the  fort  and  at  various 
points  round  the  village. 

For  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour  our  bat- 


tery kept  up  a  leisurely  fire  upon  the  stone 
fort,  eliciting  no  reply,  and  so  little  dis- 
turbing the  white  hats  that  someone  sug- 
gested they  were  dummies.  Our  disbelief 
in  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Spaniards 
died  hard  ! 

The  plan  of  attack  was,  briefly,  to  sur- 
round the  village  with  Chaffee's  Brigade  on 
the  north  and  east  sides,  and  Ludlow's 
Brigade  on  the  south  and  west,  and  then 
to  press  home  a  convergent  infantry  attack. 
To  insure  the  smooth  success  of  such  an 
operation,  a  previous  and  heavy  bombard- 
ment is  necessary,  at  the  close  of  which 
the  enemy  should  be  too  demoralized  to 
effectively  resist  the  assault.  At  El  Caney, 
however,  our  total  artillery  force  was  but 
four  guns,  and  these  were  quite  unequal 
to  the  task  of  demoralizing  the  enemy,  or, 
indeed,  of  effecting  anything  beyond  the 
knocking  to  pieces  of  the  stone  fort  and 
one  of  the  .southern  block-houses.  Con- 
sequently the  infantry  had  to  do  all  the 
fighting,  and  the  brunt  of  it  fell  upon  the 
men  of  Chaffee's  Brigade.  Their  skirmish 
line  pressed  forward,  and  soon  the  sharp 
crackle  of  musketry  was  busy  along  both 
lines.  The  sense  of  hearing  told  one  this, 
but  to  the  eye  there  was  nothing  visible  be- 
yond the  irregular  black  fringe  of  prone 
men  on  our  side  and  the  sprouting  white 
hats  on  the  other.  The  Spanish  powder 
was  absolutely  smokeless  and  even  with 
the  strongest  glasses  it  was  impossible  to 
detect  the  position  of  their  sharpshooters. 
On  the  other  hand  the  smoke  from  Cap- 
ron's battery  rose  in  dense  white  clouds 
that  hung  over  the  intervening  ground  like 
the  haze  from  a  prosperous  brick-field. 

Gradually  the  marksmen  picked  up  the 
ranges  and  stray  droves  of  Mauser  bullets 
passed  overhead  with  a  peculiar  and  un- 
comforting  sound  like  the  crackling  of 
dry  pea-pods.  Then  the  aim  grew  stead- 
ier and  men  ducked  their  heads  at  the 
sharp  snicking  overhead  that  sent  the 
leaves  fluttering  down  to  their  feet.  Still 
there  was  nothing  dreadful  or  alarming, 
and  the  only  physical  discomfort  arose 
from  the  slanting  sun  on  our  backs  and 
an  unpleasant  singing  in  the  ears  from  the 
reports  of  our  own  rifles. 

Then  a  whisper  came  my  way  that  a 
man  on  our  left  was  hit,  and  the  news 
seemed  so  unexpected  that  I  hurried  off 
to  see  him  lest  he  should  prove  the  only 
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The  Battle  of  El  Caney. 

Redrawn  from  a  rough  sketch  map  made  during  the  fight  by  Captain  Lee.     The  curved  lines  repre- 
sent contours  at  about  twenty  feet  vertical  elevation. 

casualty  of  the  day.  I  found  him  shot 
through  the  thigh  and  regarding  the  sur- 
geon with  a  dazed,  half-frightened  look 
as  his  wound  was  being  dressed.  Then  a 
young  Keutenant  with  a  white  surprised 
face  strolled  up  from  somewhere,  queerly 
supporting  his  hand  on  his  head.  He  had 
been  hit  in  the  arm  and  seemed  more 
puzzled  than  hurt.  Then  a  bad  case  was 
carried  in — shot  through  the  body — and 
one  began  to  attach  a  new  significance  to 
the  popping  overhead  and  the  clipping  of 
the  leaves. 

The  dressing  station  of  the  Twelfth  In- 
fantry was  badly  placed,  exposed  to  a 
raking  fire  which  shook  the  nerves  of  the 
wounded  but  seemed  powerless  to  affect 
the  imperturbability  of  the  surgeon.  I 
remember  noting   with    astonishment  his 


solicitude  over  his 
patients'  undercloth- 
ing, until  I  realized 
that  an  only  shirt  is, 
perhaps,  even  more 
valuable  to  a  wound- 
ed man  than  to  a 
sound  one. 

For  the  next  three 
hours  the  fight  was  a 
continuous  infantry 
duel  at  about  six 
hundred  yards* 
range,  though  our 
skirmish  line  was 
edging  in  cautiously 
all  the  time.  The 
expenditureof  ammu- 
nition, on  our  side 
especially,  was  enor- 
mous and  improvi- 
dent, for  there  was 
little  target  visible ; 
but  the  Spanish 
sharpshooters  c  o  n  - 
cealed  in  the  trees, 
cottages,  and  block- 
houses were  replying 
with  deadly  effect. 
They  knew  every 
range  perfectly  and 
picked  off  our  men 
with  distressing  ac- 
curacy if  they  showed 
as  much  as  a  head. 

Sight  -  seeing  was 
difficult  and  humiliat- 
ing work  that  day.  One  proceeded  after 
the  manner  of  the  Biblical  serpent,  and 
if  one  didn't  actually  "  eat  grass,"  one 
kept  remarkably  close  to  it.  *  The  quickest 
movement  from  point  to  point,  or  a  tem- 
porary rise  to  snap  one's  camera,  was 
inevitably  rewarded  with  a  special  visita- 
tion of  bullets  that  cut  the  grass  round 
one,  raised  little  puffs  of  sand,  and  gener- 
ally made  one  wish  one  hadn't  done  it  ! 

At  one  point  eight  marksmen  of  Captain 
Evans's  company  crept  forward  to  occupy 
a  small  advanced  knoll,  and  five  of  them 
were  hit  in  less  than  as  many  minutes.  At 
another  point,  seven  men  of  the  Seventh 
Regiment  broke  through  a  hedge  into  the 
field  beyond  and  instantly  a  volley  killed 
three  of  them  and  wounded  the  remaining 
four.     These,  of  course,  were  isolated  ex- 
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amples,  but  they  came  under  my  personal 
observation  and  give  some  idea  of  the 
severity  of  the  fire. 

Throughout  the  morning  the  fire  of 
Capron's  battery  was  kept  uj),  but  in 
such  a  dehberate  fashion,  five  and  ten 
minutes  elapsing  between  successive 
rounds,  that  it  was  of  little  material  as- 
sistance to  the  infantry  attack.  Mean- 
while Ludlow's  Brigade  was  closing  in  on 
the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  village, 
and  his  two  regular  regiments  (Eighth  and 
Twenty-second  Infantry)  were  hotly  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy's  riflemen  in  the 
block-houses  and  behind  the  loop-holed 
walls.  The  Second  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teers, which  formed  the  Third  Regiment 
of  this  Brigade,  were  unfortunate  early  in 
the  day.  On  entering  the  main  road  from 
Santiago  to  El  Caney  they  were  struck  by 
some  long-range  volleys,  and  on  attempt- 
ing to  reply  the  smoke  from  their  Spring- 
field single-loaders  drew  so  much  fire  in 
their  direction  that  they  were  halted  where 
they  stood  and,  after  suffering  consid- 
erable losses,  were  withdrawn  from  the 
fight. 

About  ten  o'clock  there  was  a  slight 
lull  in  the  battle,  during  which  I  witnessed 
a  cool  act  of  daring.  Two  men  of  the 
Twelfth  Infantry  crept  forward  alone, 
armed  only  with  pliers,  and  skilfully  taking 
advantage  of  the  cover  afforded  by  a  few 
bushes  and  folds  in  the  ground  passed 
along  the  whole  east  front  of  the  village, 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's 
trenches,  cutting  the  barbed-wire  fencing 
which  would  have  impeded  our  assault. 
Both  these  gallant  fellows  returned  in  safe- 
ty after  completing  their  work  with  great 
deliberation  and  thoroughness. 

On  the  northeast  side  of  El  Caney  is  a 
smooth  grassy  ridge  that  commands  the 
edge  of  the  village  at  a  range  not  exceed- 
ing three  hundred  yards.  Fifty  yards  be- 
hind the  crest  of  this  ridge  is  a  slightly 
sunken  road  with  hedges  on  both  sides. 
This  commanding  point  had  necessarily 
to  be  seized,  and  it  was  here  that  the  hot- 
test fighting  of  the  day  occurred.  The 
Seventeenth  Infantry  advanced  up  the 
road  and  commenced  to  deploy  to  the  right 
through  a  gap  in  the  hedge.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  they  appear  in  the  field  be- 
yond than  the  head  of  their  column  was 
struck  by  a  heavy  fire.     Colonel  Haskell, 


who  was  leading,  was  hit  three  times  in  a 
very  few  seconds,  his  quartermaster  was 
killed  by  his  side,  and  a  number  of  the 
leading  men  were  knocked  over.  This 
was  evidently  not  a  good  line  of  advance, 
and  the  regiment  was  withdrawn  into  the 
hollow  and  extended  farther  to  the  right, 
where  it  did  excellent  service  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  The  Seventh  Infan- 
try was  less  fortunate.  It  deployed  be- 
hind the  ridge  and  then  advanced  until 
the  firing  line  was  extended  along  the  whole 
crest.  Here  it  was  exposed  to  a  terrible 
cross  fire  from  the  village  itself  and  from 
several  of  the  block-houses.  Hour  after 
hour  the  men  stood  it  without  flinching, 
the  fierce  sun  scorching  their  backs,  and 
suffering  heavy  losses  from  an  enemy  who 
was  practically  invisible  and  to  whom  they 
could  not  reply  effectively. 

About  noon  I  crossed  over  to  their 
position  and  on  nearing  the  sunken  road 
noticed  that  it  was  full  of  men  lying  down. 
I  asked  an  officer  of  the  regiment  who  was 
coming  down  the  road  if  those  were  his 
reserves  I  saw,  and  his  reply  was  some- 
what startling — "  No,  Sir,  by  God,  they 
are  casualties."  And  indeed  they  were. 
On  reaching  the  spot  I  found  over  a  hun- 
dred kiUed  and  wounded  laid  out  in  as 
many  yards  of  road  and  so  close  were 
they  that  one  could  only  pass  by  stepping 
over  them.  There  was  a  strange  silence 
among  these  men,  not  a  whimper  or  a 
groan,  but  each  lay  quietly  nursing  his 
wound  with  closed  eyes  and  set  teeth, 
only  flinching  when  the  erratic  sleet  of 
bullets  clipped  the  leaves  off  the  hedge 
close  above  their  heads.  Many  looked 
up  curiously  at  my  strange  uniform  as  I 
passed  and  asked  quickly  and  quietly, 
"Are  you  a  doctor,  sir  ?  "  I  could  but 
shake  my  head  and  they  would  instantly 
relapse  into  their  strained  intent  attitudes, 
whilst  I  felt  sick  at  heart  at  the  thought 
of  my  incompetence.  Some  of  the  slight- 
ly wounded  were  tending  those  who  were 
badly  hit,  and  nothing  could  have  sur- 
passed the  unskilled  tenderness  of  these 
men.  I  was  astonished,  too,  at  their 
thoughtful  consideration.  "  Keep  well 
down,  sir,"  several  said  as  I  stopped  to 
speak  to  them.  "  Them  Mausers  is  flying 
pretty  low,  and  there's  plenty  of  us  here 
already." 

The  heat  in  the  little  road  was  intense, 
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there  was  no  shade  nor  a  breath  of  air, 
and  the  wounded  lay  sweltering  in  the 
sun  till  the  head  reeled  with  the  rank  smell 
of  sweat  and  saturated  flannel.  Right 
amongst  the  wounded  lay,  curled  up,  a 
Cuban,  apparently  asleep.  Upon  ap- 
proaching him,  however,  it  was  only  too 
apparent  that  he  had  been  dead  for  sev- 
eral days,  and  on  the  tree  overhead  two 
sleek  and  gorged  vultures  looked  down  fur- 
tively at  his  ever-increasing  companions. 
The  stench  was  overpowering  and  a  sud- 
den lull  in  the  battle  brought  into  sicken- 
ing prominence  the  angry  buzzing  of  the 
disturbed  flies  and  the  creaking  of  the 
land-crabs  which  waited  in  the  bushes. 

But  the  worst  feature  of  it  all  was  the 
scarcity  of  doctors.  Hour  after  hour  these 
wounded  men  had  lain  in  the  scorching 
sun,  unattended  and  often  bleeding  to 
death.  Their  comrades  had  in  many  cases 
appHed  the  first-aid  dressings  in  rough  and 
unskilled  fashion,  but  so  far  as  one  could 
see  there  had  been  no  medical  assistance. 
The  nearest  dressing  station  was  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  rear,  and  while 
the  medical  staff  there  was  undoubtedly 
more  than  busy  it  was  chiefly  with  such 
cases  as  were  slightly  enough  wounded  to 
walk  down  for  aid. 

One  man  I  noticed  lying  very  quiet  in 
a  great  pool  of  blood.  A  comrade  with  a 
shattered  leg  was  fanning  him  with  a  hat 
and  keeping  the  flies  off  his  face.  I  sat 
down  beside  them,  and  seeing  the  man  was 
shot  right  through  the  stomach  knew  there 
was  nothing  I  could  do  beyond  giving  him 
a  little  water.  I  asked  him  how  he  felt  and 
he  repHed,  with  difficulty  :  "  Oh  !  I  am  do- 
ing pretty  well,  sir."  His  companion  then 
said,  "  Well,  sir  !  if  you  can,  you  might 
send  a  doctor  along  to  see  this  man.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  hit,  about  eight  this 
morning,  and  no  one  has  seen  him  yet." 
The  wounded  man  here  broke  in  '*  That's 
all  right,  Mick  ;  I  guess  the  doctors  have 
more  than  they  can  do  looking  after  them 
as  are  badly  hurt,  and  they  will  be  along 
soon."  I  looked  at  my  watch  and  it  was 
nearly  one  o'clock. 

A  mile  to  the  north  of  El  Ganey,  on  the 
summit  of  the  first  foot-hill,  stood  a  block- 
house of  the  smallest  type,  with  a  garrison 
of  ten  men  at  the  most.  The  task  of  at- 
tacking this  fortress  was  intrusted  to  sev- 


eral hundred  of  our  Cuban  allies,  who  ad- 
vanced against  it  at  the  first  peep  of  day. 
These  men  were  infantry,  excellently  armed 
and  equipped  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, but  they  apparently  misunder- 
stood the  situation  and  adopted  the  more 
dignified,  and  possibly  congenial  role  of 
field  artillery.  In  pursuance  of  this  idea 
they  occupied  an  excellent  artillery  position 
about  one  mile  to  the  east  of  the  block- 
house, and  clung  to  it  with  unparalleled 
tenacity  throughout  the  day.  Taking 
every  advantage  of  cover,  they  subjected 
the  distant  stronghold  to  a  ceaseless  and 
withering  fire  from  their  newly  acquired 
Springfields,  to  the  great  detriment,  I  fear, 
of  their  own  shoulders,  and  to  the  vast  in- 
difference of  the  enemy.  Possibly  the 
block-house  was  struck — certainly  none 
of  its  occupants  were — and  beyond  the  oc- 
casional and  contemptuous  reply  of  a  sin- 
gle Mauser  shot  it  is  doubtful  if  the  garri- 
son fully  reahzed  that  it  was  the  object  of 
attack.  At  about  two  in  the  afternoon  a 
messenger  arrived,  breathless,  to  state  that 
the  Cuban  forces  had  run  out  of  ammu- 
nition, and  needed  a  fresh  supply  at  once. 
General  Chaffee's  reply  was  prompt,  spicy, 
and  vigorous,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the 
Cuban  left  even  more  hurriedly  than  he 
came,  and  we  heard  no  more  of  our  allies 
till  the  fight  was  safely  over. 

At  exactly  one  o'clock  a  lucky  shell 
from  Capron's  battery  hit  the  flag-staff  on 
the  fort  and  hurled  the  flag  half-way  down 
the  slope.  This  shot  was  vociferously 
cheered,  and  seemed  to  raise  the  spirits  of 
the  sorely  harassed  Seventh.  Wishing  to 
see  how  they  were  faring  I  crawled  through 
the  hedge  into  the  field  beyond,  and  in- 
cidentally into  such  a  hot  corner  that  I 
readily  complied  with  General  Chaffee's 
abrupt  injunction,  "  Get  down  on  your 
stomach,  sir."  Indeed  I  was  distinctly 
grateful  for  his  advice,  but  could  not  fail 
to  notice  that  he  was  regardless  of  it  him- 
self. Wherever  the  fire  was  thickest  he 
strolled  about  unconcernedly,  a  half- 
smoked  cigar  between  his  teeth,  and  an 
expression  of  exceeding  grimness  on  his 
face.  The  situation  was  a  trying  one  for 
the  nerves  of  the  oldest  soldier,  and  some 
of  the  younger  hands  fell  back  from  the 
firing-line  and  crept  toward  the  road.  In 
a  moment  the  General  pounced  upon 
them,  inquiring  their  destination  in  low, 
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unhoneyed  accents,  and  then  taking  them 
persuasively  by  the  eibow  led  them  back  to 
the  extreme  front,  and  having  deposited 
them  in  the  firing-line  stood  over  them 
while  he  distributed  a  few  last  words  of 
pungent  and  sulphurous  advice.  Through- 
out the  day  he  set  the  most  inspiring  exam- 
ple to  his  men,  and  that  he  escaped  unhurt 
was  a  miracle.  One  bullet  clipped  a  breast- 
button  off  his  coat,  another  passed  under 
his  shoulder-strap,  but  neither  touched  him. 
and  there  must  be  some  truth  in  the  old 
adage  that  fortune  favors  the  brave. 

The  Seventh  were  suffering  terribly  at 
this  point,  but  took  their  medicine  with 
heroic  stoicism.  The  fire  of  the  invisible 
sharpshooters  snipped  the  grass  around 
them  and  threw  the  sand  in  their  eyes.  Mo- 
tionless they  lay,  their  rifles  at  the  ready, 
while  they  watched,  with  keen  intentness, 
for  a  sign  of  the  hidden  foe.  Suddenly  a 
man  would  raise  on  his  elbow,  take  care- 
ful aim,  fire,  and  then  sink  back  on  his  face 
as  the  answering  bunch  of  bullets  kicked 
up  the  dust  around  him.  Too  often  one  of 
these  would  find  its  mark  and  man  after 
man  would  jump  convulsively,  then  limply 
collapse  or  painfully  crawl  from  the  firing 
Hne  with  that  strained  dazed  look  that  in- 
evitably marked  the  wounded. 

Close  in  front  of  me  a  slight  and  boyish 
lieutenant  compelled  my  attention  by  his 
persistent  and  reckless  gallantry.  W'hen- 
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ever  a  man  was  hit  he  would  dart  to  his 
assistance  regardless  of  the  fire  that  this 
exposure  inevitably  drew.  Suddenly  he 
sprang  to  his  feet  gazing  intently  into  the 
village,  but  what  he  saw  we  never  knew, 
for  he  was  instantly  shot  through  the  heart 
and  fell  over  backward  clutching  at  the 
air.  I  followed  the  men  who  carried  him 
to  the  road  and  asked  them  his  name. 
"  Second  Lieutenant  Wansboro,  sir,  of  the 
Seventh  Infantry,  and  you  will  never  see 
his  better.  He  fought  like  a  little  tiger." 
A  few  convulsive  gasps  and  the  poor  boy 
was  dead,  and  as  we  laid  him  in  a  shadv 
spot  by  the  side  of  the  road  the  sergeant 
reverently  drew  a  handkerchief  over  his 
face  and  said,  "  Good-by,  Lieutenant,  you 
were  a  brave  little  officer,  and  you  died 
like  a  true  soldier."  Who  would  wish  a 
better  end  ? 

Often  during  the  day  thewell-known  ex- 
pression "  A  shot  fired  in  anger  "  recurred 
to  my  mind,  and  it  seemed  strangely  inap- 
posite. I  saw  many  thousand  shots  fired 
during  the  campaign,  but  not  one  "  in 
anger."  Most  men  were  anxious,  many 
were  excited,  and  not  a  few  afraid,  but 
however  hard  the  fight  or  however  great 
the  losses  they  never  seemed  to  be  angry 
— that  is  with  the  enemy — even  when  their 
best  friends  were  killed.  Anger,  in  the 
popular  sense,  is  one  of  the  unrealities  of 
war. 
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At  1 .30  our  situation  was  extremely  seri- 
ous ;  we  were  holding  our  own  and  no  more, 
and  we  were  losing  far  more  heavily  than 
the  enemy.  At  this  moment  an  order  came 
from  General  Shafter  for  Lawton's  divi- 
sion to.  neglect  El  Caney  and  to  move  to 
the  assistance  of  the  main  line  which  was 
hotly  engaged  at  San  Juan.  To  comply 
with  this  order  at  once  would  have  entailed 
-a  demoralizing  retreat  in  the  very  face  of 
-the  enemy,  and  so  the  attack  was  pressed 
with  redoubled  vigor.  General  Chaffee 
was  given  discretion  to  assault  when  he  saw 
a  favorable  opportunity,  and  meanwhile 

•  our  artillery  fire  briskened  and  did  its  most 

•  effective  work  of  the  day.   Shell  after  shell 
'  struck  the  stone  fort,  tearing  great  breaches 

in  the  walls,  and  two  regiments  of  Colo- 
md  Miles's  Brigade,  the  Fourth  and  Twen- 
ty-fifth Infantry,  which  had  been  sum- 
moned from  the  Ducoureaud  House,  were 
now  ably  seconding  Ludlow's  attack  on 
the  south  side  of  the  village. 
_  The  rattle  of  musketry  was  now  fierce 
and  continuous,  and  just  as  one  felt  the 
ammunition  supply 
could  hold  out  no  longer 
General  Chaffee  gave 
the  welcome  order  for 
the  Twelfth  to  storm  the 
fort.  This  gallant  regi- 
ment had  long  been 
straining  at  the  leash, 
and  needed  no  second 
word.  Pushing  rapidly 
up  the  ravine  that  skirt- 
ed the  east  side  of  the 
village  they  swung  to 
the  right,  and  with  Cap- 
tain Haskell's  battalion 
leading  dashed  up  the 
hill.  Another  moment 
and  they  swarmed  over 
the  wire  fences  and  the 
trenches  beyond  like  a 
hive  of  angry  bees,  and 
amidst  the  cheering  of 
the  rest  of  the  line  drove 
the  enemy  helter-skelter 
over  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
The  first  man  into  the 
fort  was  James  Creel- 
man,  the  well  -  known 
correspondent,  and  Cas- 
par Whitney,  carrying 
his    entire    personal   ef- 
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fects,  was  not  far  behind.  Creelman 
showed  great  gallantry,  summoning  the 
Spaniards  inside  the  fort  to  surrender, 
and  being  shot  through  the  shoulder  in  a 
successful  attempt  to  recover  the  Spanish 
flag  that  was  lying  on  the  glacis. 

It  was  just  three  o'clock  when  the  hill 
was  taken  and  we  who  were  up  there  be- 
haved as  if  the  fight  was  all  over.  The 
men  ran  about  like  schoolboys,  cheering 
and  waving  their  hats  ;  the  officers  were 
shaking  hands  and  congratulating  each 
other  ;  some  of  us  who  were  hot  and  hun- 
gry were  enjoying  the  mangoes  left  be- 
hind by  the  Spaniards,  when  it  gradually 
dawned  upon  us  that  we  were  forming  a 
target  for  somebody.  The  bujle^s  were 
spatting  against  the  walls  of  thfe'fort,  and 
several  men  were  hit,  before  we  grasped 
the  simple  fact  that  though  we  held  the 
hill  the  enemy  held  the  village,  and  that 
in  our  elevated  and  exposed  position  we 
formed  an  admirable  target  for  fire  from 
three  directions.  There  was  no  cover  pos- 
sible, so  our  men  simply  lined  up  round 
the  fort  and,  standing 
up,  pumped  their  maga- 
zines into  the  offending 
block  -  houses.  Mean- 
while the  remainder  of 
the  infantry  pressed 
home  their  attack  with 
such  resistless  vigor  that 
the  Spanish  garrison  be- 
came demoralized  and 
commenced  to  stream 
out  of  the  northwest  end 
of  the  village.  The  need 
of  a  cavalry  regiment  to 
carry  out  the  pursuit 
was  now  very  apparent, 
but  the  Spaniards,  as 
they  retreated,  suffered 
considerable  loss  from 
the  cross  fire  of  Lud- 
low's Brigade,  and  many 
men  were  shot  down  in 
the  streets  as  they  broke 
from  the  houses  and  ran. 
The  scene  round  the 
fort  was  now  strangely 
dramatic.  Fringing  the 
hill-top  on  the  right  and 
firing  into  the  village 
were  the  men  of  the 
Twelfth  Infantrv,  mixed 
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with  the  advance  guard  of  Bates's  lirigade, 
which  had  just  arrived  from  San  Juan.  On 
the  left,  beiow  the  gate  of  the  fort,  a  mob 
of  excited  Cubans,  who  now  made  their 
first  appearance,  were  blazing  away  their 
ammunition  with  amazing  rapidity  at  a 
soHtary  Spanish  fugitive,  emitting  strange 
yappings  the  while.  Needless  to  say  the 
Spaniard  escaped  unhurt,  and  I  felt  in- 
clined to  congratulate  him.  In  the  centre, 
at  the  foot  of  the  stone  wall,  sat  a  lonely 
group  of  eight  or  nine   prisoners,  guarded 


ian  fighter,  stern,  grizzled,  and  impassive, 
(]uietly  regarding  the  slight  and  excitable 
Spaniard  as  he  told  his  story  with  much 
shrugging  of  shoulders  and  constant  ref- 
erences to  the  "  Fortune  of  War."  In 
the  midst  of  it  all  an  emaciated  rooster 
appeared  from  its  prison  place  and  scur- 
ried to  and  fro,  crowing  lustily  as  our  men 
pursued  it  amid  loud  cheers  and  laughter. 
This  was  the  Hghter  side  of  the  picture. 
Inside  the  shattered  fort  the  walls  were 
splashed  with  blood  and  a  dozen  dead  and 
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by  four  hot  but  happy  privates.  The 
Spaniards  persisted  in  preparing  for  in- 
stant death,  and  would  not  be  comforted 
either  by  encouraging  smiles  or  the  offer 
of  water  and  hard-tack.  One  of  them 
was  a  lieutenant  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Reg- 
iment, a  handsome,  well-dressed  young 
fellow,  who  regarded  the  scene  around 
him  with  an  anxious  and  forlorn  expres- 
sion. He  presumably  felt  that  he  was 
partly  responsible  for  the  situation,  and 
wondered  if  it  had  made  him  unp()i)ular. 
He  bore  himself  with  great  dignity,  how- 
ever, until  Oeneral  Chaffee  strode  up  and 
with  a  kindly  smile  gripi)ed  him  by  the 
hand.  Then  the  Spaniard's  sangfroid  de- 
serted him,  and  he  became  nervous  and 
voluble.  It  was  an  interesting  contrast 
of  the  two  nationalities;  the  typical  Ind- 


wounded  were  laid  out  on  the  floor,  or 
wedged  under  the  debris.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  bring  out  the  wounded  through 
the  gate  of  the  fort,  but  this  was  still 
exposed  to  a  persistent  hre  from  one  of 
the  southern  block-houses.  Consequently 
Creelman  and  others  had  to  be  hoisted  up 
and  hauled  out  through  a  breach  in  the 
wall,  ten  feet  from  the  ground ;  a  difficult 
and  painful  operation. 

The  trench  around  the  fort  was  a  grew- 
some  sight,  floored  with  dead  Spaniards  in 
horribly  contorted  attitudes  and  with  sight- 
less, staring  eyes.  Others  were  littered 
about  the  slope,  and  these  were  mostly 
terribly  mutilated  by  shell  fire.  Those 
killed  in  the  trenches  were  all  .shot  through 
the  forehead,  and  their  brains  oozed  out 
like  white  paint  from  a  color-tube. 
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In  the  height  of  the  excitement  Private 
Abelof  the  Twelfth  Infantry  scrambled  up 
on  the  roof  of  the  fort  with  the  colors  of 
his  regiment  and  waved  it  amidst  a  wild 
burst  of  cheering  and  enthusiasm.  His 
captain  was  admiringly  drawing  my  atten- 
tion to  this  act  when  a  couple  of  bullets 
clipped  the  tin  roof  under  the  man's  feet, 
and  hastily  furling  the  flag  he  fell  flat  up- 
on his  face.  This  unrehearsed  effect  raised 
such  a  chorus  of  chaff  and  good-natured 
laughter  that  the  plucky  fellow  leaped  to 
his  feet  again,  threw  C)ld  Glory  wide  to 
the  breeze,  and  waved  it  defiantly  until 
ordered  to  come  down  and  not  expose  him- 
self further.  May  he  long  live  to  wear  the 
medal  of  honor  that  will  doubtless  be  his 
reward ! 

At  a  quarter  to  four  the  firing  died  away 
and  our  troops  were  in  possession  of  the 
village  that  had  so  long  defied  their  efforts. 
The  fighting  had  been  fierce  and  contin- 
uous for  nine  long  hours,  and  our  loss  was 
nearly  five  hundred  killed  and  wounded 
out  of  a  total  of  some  3,500  troops  actually 
engaged.  This  was  a  heavy  price  to  pay 
for  the  possession  of  an  outlying  post,  de- 
fended by  an  inferior  force,  but  it  only 
bore  out  the  well-known  military  axiom 
that  the  attack  on  a  fortified  village  can- 
not succeed,  without  great  loss  of  life,  un- 
less the  assailants  are  strong  in  artillery. 
The  four  American  guns  at  El  Caney  were 
ridiculously  inadequate  for  the  purpose  in 
hand,  and  that  the  attack  succeeded  was 


entirely  due  to  the  magnificent  courage 
and  endurance  of  the  infantry  officers  and 
men.  No  praise  could  be  too  high  for 
their  soldierly  devotion,  but  in  commend- 
ing them  one  must  not  forget  the  stubborn 
bravery  of  the  Spanish  defence. 

The  garrison  at  El  Caney  did  not  ex- 
ceed 1 ,000  men,  and  though  they  had  every 
advantage  on  their  side  of  perfect  cover 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  ranges  they  fought 
like  gallant  soldiers  and  lost  over  half  of 
their  number  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pris- 
oners. Among  the  killed  was  their  Com- 
mander, General  Vara  del  Rey,  with  his 
brother  and  two  of  his  sons.  There  was 
no  more  talk  after  that  day  of  "The  de- 
generacy of  the  Spaniards  as  a  fighting 
race,"  and  both  sides  had  henceforth  a  well- 
grounded  respect  for  each  other's  fighting 
quahties.     This  was  as  it  should  be. 

I  did  not  wait  to  see  the  occupation  of 
the  village  and  the  bringing  in  of  the  Span- 
ish prisoner's,  as  it  was  now  nearly  four 
o'clock  and  the  heavy  firing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  San  Juan  reminded  me  that  the 
fight  there  was  still  in  progress  ;  and  that 
I  might  yet  see  the  last  few  hours  of  it.  I 
therefore  mounted  once  more  and  started 
across  country,  the  cheering  of  the  vic- 
tors at  El  Caney  sounding  fainter  and 
fainter  behind  me,  while  the  growing  storm 
of  musketry  ahead  rose  and  fell  in  crack- 
hng  gusts  like  the  Chinese  fire-cracker 
orgie  at  the  height  of  their  New  Year 
feast. 


THE    DAY    OF   THE    SURRENDER    OF 

SANTIAGO 


By  James  F.  J.   Archibald 


EARLY  on  the  morning  of  July  17th, 
mounted  orderlies  rode  along  the 
trenches  encirchng  the  fated  city  of 
Santiago  de  Cuba  and  sought  the  general 
officers  of  the  line.  "  The  commanding- 
general's  compliments  and  the  division 
and  brigade  commanders  accompanied  by 
their  staff  are  to  assemble  at  corps  head- 
quarters to  witness  the  surrender  of  the 
Spanish  forces." 

That  was  all,  and  yet  it  told  of  the  end 
of  a  campaign,  the  closing  of  a  series  of 
Vol.  XXI-V.— 45/^ 


hardships  such  as  men-at-arms  are  seldom 
required  to  endure. 

A  few  days  before  General  Miles  and 
General  Shafter  had  gone  out  between  the 
lines  and  under  the  spreading  branches  of 
a  magnificent  tropical  tree,  that  will  stand 
a  monument  to  the  scene,  had  met  Gen- 
eral Toral,  the  Spanish  leader,  and  had 
made  the  final  agreement  which  would 
bind  the  surrender.  Then  General  Miles 
and  his  staff  left  for  Porto  Rico  in  order 
not  to  rob  his  lieutenant  of  any  of  the  glory 
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of  the  day.  This  tree,  under  which  the 
terms  of  surrender  were  signed,  stands 
between  the  Hues  of  the  opposing  forces 
about  in  the  centre  of  the  American  Hne. 
It  is  scarred  by  many  bullets  from  both 
sides,  and  was  indeed  a  fitting  canopy 
for  the  scene.  This  day's  work  was,  of 
course,  most  important,  but  it  was  so 
quietly  done  and  marked  with  so  little 
ceremony,  that  except  for  a  few  close  by 
the  incident  passed  unnoticed,  as  these  con- 
ferences had  become  of  daily  occurrence. 
Yet  that  was  the  end,  the  real  close  of  that 
terrible  struggle  against  a  determined  foe 
who  was  fighting  a  hopeless  fight.  With 
the  news  that  the  struggle  was  ended  came 
a  feeling  of  collapse.  The  men  and  offi- 
cers alike  began  to  feel  weary.  The  ex- 
citement of  a  possible  attack  was  gone. 
The  order  that  announced  the  surrender  to 
the  men  in  the  trenches  closed  by  saying, 
"  There  will  be  no  cheeri7igy  Few  felt  like 
cheering,  for  they  suddenly  realized  that 
they  were  tired — worn  out  by  days  of  work 
and  of  fighting.  The  order  prohibiting 
cheering  was  afterward  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  negotiations  for  the  surren- 
der had  not  been  completed,  and  our  com- 
mander feared  to  excite  the  enemy. 

Then  passed  two  or  three  days  of  wait- 
ing and  of  conjectures  as  to  what  was  to 
come.  We  had  become  used  to  truces, 
but  during  these  there  was  the  chance 
that  at  any  moment  they  would  end  and  the 
fighting  commence  again — but  now  it  was 
all  ended.  The  sick-reports  of  the  reg- 
iments increased  steadily  from  that  day, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  the  weeks  of 
marching  and  fighting  the  rifles  and  the 
double  row  of  cartridges  in  the  belts  be- 
came heavy. 

When  the  order  came  for  all  generals 
with  their  staff-officers  to  assemble  at 
corps  headquarters,  there  was  a  subdued 
excitement  that  pervaded  all  headquarters. 
I  was  a  guest  of  General  McKibbin,  who 
commanded  the  Second  Brigade,  Second 
Division,  who  had  recendy  won  his  star 
by  bravery  in  action,  and  I  was  invited 
to  accompany  his  staff.  We  rode  to  di- 
vision headcjuarters  and  joined  General 
Lawton  and  proceeded  to  corps  headquar- 
ters,where  the  generals  from  all  along  our 
ten  miles  or  more  of  trenches  were  assem- 
bling. The  commanding  general's  tent  was 
on  a  small  mound,  and  the  open  space 


around  the  little  hill  was  crowded  with 
staff  officers  and  orderlies,  who  waited 
while  their  chiefs  paid  their  respects  to  the 
corps  commander. 

While  waiting,  a  correspondent  came 
up  accompanied  by  a  couple  of  other 
writers  and  told  of  how  they  had  just  been 
refused,  most  emphatically,  permission  to 
enter  the  city  or  to  see  the  surrender,  ex- 
cept from  the  lines.  I  sought  out  General 
Shafter's  chief  aide,  Lieutenant  Miley, 
who  did  such  heroic  work  during  the  bat- 
tle of  July  I  St,  2d,  and  3d,  and  asked  per- 
mission and  was  refused  in  emphatic  terms. 
Hardly  had  he  done  speaking  when  Cap- 
tain McKittrick,  of  General  Shafter's 
staff,  came  up  and  said,  "  The  General 
asks  me  to  invite  you  to  accompany  his 
staff  to  witness  the  surrender  and  the  flag- 
raising  in  the  city." 

This  permission  to  witness  the  events 
of  that  1 7th  of  July  was  the  greatest  favor 
ever  conferred  upon  me.  To  see  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  go  slowly  to  the  top  of 
the  mast  on  the  palace  was  worth  the 
hardships  of  the  campaign  many  times  over. 

By  the  time  all  the  general  officers  and 
their  staffs  had  arrived  there  were  about 
two  hundred,  and  with  their  orderlies  and 
a  couple  of  troops  of  cavalry  it  made  a 
goodly  parade  of  brave  men  as  they  swung 
into  the  road  toward  Santiago. 

General  Shafter  and  "  Fighting  Joe  " 
Wheeler  led  the  way,  and  then  came  such 
a  staff  of  general  officers  as  are  seldom 
gathered  about  a  commander.  Lawton 
and  Kent,  whose  work  in  the  days  when 
death  was  on  every  hand  will  make  a 
bright  page  in  history.  Ludlow,  who  left  the 
engineer  corps  to  make  one  of  the  bravest 
line  officers  our  army  has  ever  known,  and 
who  kept  pushing  the  right  of  our  line 
farther  and  farther  around  the  city,  build- 
ing trenches  and  works  for  other  bri- 
gades to  occupy.  Randolph,  whose  artil- 
lery brigade  came  to  the  front  when  roads 
had  long  since  been  pronounced  impass- 
able for  guns.  A  host  of  other  generals, 
whose  deeds  we  have  read  and  applauded. 
We  turned  from  the  road  into  an  open 
field  a  few  hundred  yards  beyond  the  tree 
where  the  preliminary  meeting  had  taken 
place.  As  we  rode  toward  the  place  of 
meeting,  General  Toral  came  forward  with 
his  staff.  There  was  a  striking  contrast 
between  the  leaders  of  the  two  armies. 
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General  Shafter  wore  the  same  blue  blouse 
that  he  had  worn  during  the  entire  cam- 
paign. He  was  just  the  plain  American 
soldier,  but  not  so  with  the  Spanish  lead- 
er, for  his  uniform  of  blue  linen  was  gor- 
geously decorated  and  resplendent  with 
gold  lace,  and  his  breast  was  decked  with 
medals  of  honor. 

One  might  have  thought  it  was  a  meet- 
ing of  old  friends  and  not  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  defeat.  Smiles  everywhere 
and  bright  looks  from  the  defeated  Span- 
iards more  marked  than  from  our  own 
officers.  Intense  interest  and  curiosity 
was  shown  on  both  sides,  for  this  was  the 
first  time  the  opposing  forces  had  been 
afforded  a  good  look  at  each  other. 

Whatever  mistakes  or  blunders  may 
have  been  made  during  the  campaign 
there  were  none  on  this  day.  General 
Shafter  conducted  the  ceremonies  with  a 
grace  worthy  of  an  American  leader. 

General  Toral  rode  forward  and 
smilingly  saluted  General  Shafter,  who 
stretched  forth  his  hand  and  heartily 
shook  that  of  the  Spanish  general.  He 
congratulated  General  Toral  upon  the 
bravery  of  his  men  and  of  their  gallant 
defence  of  Santiago,  and  both  expressed 
satisfaction  that  the  campaign  had  closed. 
All  this  was  communicated  through  an  in- 
ter[)reter. 

There  was  no  giving  up  of  General 
Toral's  sword,  as  it  had  been  previously 
arranged  that  the  Spanish  oflScers  should 
retain  their  side-arms.  A  naval  officer  on 
foot  stepped  up  to  General  Shafter  and  sur- 
rendered the  one  httle  gun-boat  that  had 
been  left  in  the  harbor  when  Cervera 
made  his  suicidal  dash.  The  general 
thoughtfully  apologized  for  not  dismount- 
ing, saying  that  his  size  made  remounting 
inconvenient.  This  little  incident  seems 
trivial  when  retold,  but  when  one  realizes 
how  polite  the  Latin  races  are  the  courtesies 
shown  them  were  timely  indeed.  Then 
followed  a  presentation  of  all  the  generals 
on  both  sides,  after  which  the  trumpets  of 
a  battalion  of  Spanish  infantry  struck  up 
a  lively  march  and  the  body  of  soldiers 
marched  past  the  assembled  officers  with 
all  their  arms  and  equipments.  They 
then  halted  a  short  distance  away  and  de- 
posited their  arms  and  countermarched 
past  the  general  without  arms.  This  was 
the   ceremony   of  the  disarming  of  the 


Spanish  forces,  and  later  the  entire  army 
did  the  same  thing,  but  time  would  not 
permit  witnessing  the  entire  force  lay 
down  their  arms. 

This  formal  surrender  of  the  army  took 
place  about  half-past  nine,  and  immediately 
after  General  Shafter  and  General  Wheeler 
turned  and  rode  toward  Santiago  followed 
by  the  host  of  staff  officers,  the  two  troops 
of  the  Second  United  States  Cavalry,  and 
the  Ninth  United  States  Infantry.  There 
was  no  advance  guard,  although  the  way 
into  the  city  was  lined  with  Spanish  soldiers 
still  armed,  but  confidence  was  placed  in 
them  and  that  confidence  was  not  broken. 
Between  the  lines,  and  especially  as  we 
neared  the  city,  the  condition  was  terrible. 
All  along  the  road  were  carcasses  of  horses, 
most  of  which  still  had  the  saddle,  bridle, 
and  in  many  cases  saddle-bags  full  of  ef- 
fects, on  the  dead  animals.  This  state  of 
affairs  showed  the  hasty  retreat  under  a 
terrific  fire  the  enemy  experienced  during 
the  three  day's  battle.  Shallow  graves 
along  the  road  had  been  scratched  open 
by  vultures  and  the  odor  was  horrible  in 
the  extreme.  The  first  barricade  we  en- 
countered was  the  cleverly  conceived 
barbed-wire  entanglement  that  did  not 
close  the  road  but  compelled  one  entering 
to  zigzag,  back  and  forth,  so  that  entrance 
under  fire  would  be  next  to  impossible. 
Then  came  barricades  of  sand-filled  barrels 
covering  trenches.  Side  streets  blocked 
with  paving -stones,  leaving  loop-holes. 
The  thick-walled  houses  were  also  loop- 
holed  and  would  have  made  excellent  forti- 
fications. To  have  attempted  to  have  taken 
the  city  by  infantry  assault  would  have 
meant  the  loss  of  thousands  of  our  men. 

As  we  rode  through  the  streets  toward 
the  Plaza  the  way  was  lined  by  thousands 
of  Spanish  soldiers  eager  to  see  their  con- 
querors, and  to  watch  their  expressions  one 
might  have  thought  we  were  coming  as 
their  guests.  Many  companies  were  drawn 
up  and  saluted  or  presented  as  we  passed. 
Nearly  all  of  the  officers  touched  or  lifted 
their  caps,  and  their  salutations  were  re- 
turned by  many  of  our  party.  And  why 
should  they  not  feel  that  we  were  welcome? 
To  them  our  coming  meant  food,  it  meant 
the  end  of  three  years'  hard  work  and  fight- 
ing in  which  they  had  no  heart ;  it  meant 
home.  No  wonder  we  were  greeted  as 
friends.    When  we  rode  into  the  Plaza  up- 
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on  which  the  Governor's  palace  and  the 
grand  old  cathedral  faces,  the  same  recep- 
tion awaited  us  even  from  the  Governor- 
General  himself.  The  officers  dismounted 
and  went  into  the  palace,  while  the  Ninth 
Infantry  cleared  the  centre  of  the  Plaza 
and  awaited  orders. 

General  Leonardo  Ross  y  Roderigues 
bade  the  generals  and  their  staff  welcome 
in  a  most  cordial  and  effusive  manner  as 
we  were  ushered  into  the  audience-hall  of 
the  palace.  The  generals  were  seated  at 
one  end  of  the  hall,  General  Shafter  and 
General  Wheeler  sitting  beside  the  Gov- 
ernor-General, and  they  had  not  conferred 
long  when  His  Eminence,  the  Archbishop 
Francisco  Saenz  de  Uturi,  attended  by 
several  of  his  order,  arrived  to  perform  his 
part  of  the  surrender,  for  the  Church  is  a 
wonderful  power  in  Santiago.  His  robes 
of  state  of  purple  were  rich,  and  he  wore 
many  decorations  upon  his  breast.  This 
was  the  same  man  who  declared  that  with 
ten  thousand  men  he  would  raise  the  Span- 
ish standard  over  the  capital  at  Washing- 
ton. His  interview  with  the  American 
commander  was  of  short  duration  and 
as  he  passed  out  of  the  palace  and  crossed 
the  plaza  to  the  cathedral  a  great  defer- 
ence was  shown  by  the  crowd  to  this  Prince 
of  the  Church. 

Shortly  before  twelve  the  officers  came 
out  of  the  Governor's  palace  and  assem- 
bled in  a  group  in  the  Plaza  and  awaited 
the  event  for  which  the  great  struggle  had 
been  made.  In  the  centre  of  the  square 
the  cavalry  band  stood  awaiting  the  ap- 
proaching hour  of  noon.  All  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  cathedral  clock,  and  at  five 
minutes  before  the  sun  was  at  its  height 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  Ninth  In- 
fantry gave  the  command  "  Attention;" 
it  was  echoed  by  the  cavalry  officer 
whose  command  was  drawn  up  in  the 
street  facing  the  palace,  and  for  full  five 
minutes  the  troops  stood  without  a  move- 
ment. Captain  McKittrick  had  mean- 
while mounted  to  the  roof  and  bent  the 
flag  to  the  halyards  of  the  mast  over  the 
palace  entrance.  The  space  surrounding 
the  S(]uare  was  packed  with  the  Spanish 
officers  and  men  and  with  the  residents  of 
Santiago.  On  one  side  of  the  Plaza  the 
Spanish  officers'  club  was  crowded  with 
members,  cafe  l.a  Venus's  windows  and 
doors  were  packed,  as  in  fact  were  all  the 


buildings.  The  approach  to  the  Cathe- 
dral opposite  the  Palace  was  a  position 
of  advantage  well  crowded.  It  was  a  re- 
spectful crowd,  and  one  that  assembled 
from  mere  curiosity.  The  Spanish  offi- 
cers showed  plainly  that  their  position 
was  one  that  they  keenly  felt  at  heart. 

The  citizens  of  Santiago  and  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Spanish  army  gave  evidence 
of  real,  unconcealed  pleasure,  and  many 
raised  their  hats  in  salute  to  the  flag. 

Finally  the  five  minutes  of  tense  waiting 
was  ended,  and  as  the  grand  old  cathedral 
chimes  pealed  forth  the  hour  of  noon,  Cap- 
tain McKittrick  slowly  hauled  the  flag  to 
the  masthead  while  the  band  played  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner,"  and  the  officers 
uncovered  and  the  troops  presented,  and 
Santiago  de  Cuba  became  an  American 
city.  As  the  flag  floated  over  the  Palace 
the  batteries  in  the  trenches  boomed  the 
national  salute,  and  band  after  band  along 
the  line  took  up  the  grand  anthem.  Then 
the  men  in  the  trenches  yelled  as  only 
American  soldiers  can  yell.  It  wasn't  a 
a  cheer,  it  was  a  good  yell.  All  along 
that  full  ten  miles  of  trenches  the  men  gave 
vent  to  pent-up  enthusiasm. 

Not  so  in  Santiago.  We  did  not  cheer. 
We  did  not  feel  like  it,  for  victory  has  al- 
most the  sadness  that  I  might  imagine  de- 
feat would  have,  and  when  the  band  fol- 
lowed with  "  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever," 
there  was  a  feeling  of  sadness,  for  all  about 
us  were  pinched,  wan  faces  of  the  hungry 
citizens  and  the  sorrowful  faces  of  the  de- 
feated officers,  who  covered  heavy  hearts 
with  gracious  manner  to  their  foe.  There 
could  not  be  too  much  said  in  praise  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  enemy's  officers 
treated  us  on  the  very  day  when  our  flag 
replaced  theirs,  and  no  one  would  know- 
ingly criticise  the  action  of  continuing  the 
Spanish  officials  in  power,  or  keeping  the 
guarda  civile,  their  famous  regiment,  on 
duty  in  the  city.  They  were  ready  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  make  our  day  perfect, 
and  yet  I  saw  many  a  strong,  brave  Span- 
iard brush  away  a  tear  as  their  banner  gave 
way  to  ours.  The  scene  was  intense  in 
the  extreme,  yet  no  one  felt  like  exulting. 
That  evening  at  sunset  I  heard  vespers 
chanted  in  the  old  Cathedral  and  heard  an 
old  priest  pray  for  the  success  of  the  arms 
of  Spain,  but  the  sun  set  with  the  Ameri- 
can flag  floating  over  the  city. 
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VII— FROM    CHICAGO    TO    DENVER 


The  Barton  Farm,  Faribault  County, 
Minnesota,  July  6,  1892. 

For  a  week  past  I  have  been  Mr.  Bar- 
ton's hired  man,  but  in  the  early  morning 
I  must  take  leave  of  the  family  and  renew 
the  long  journey.  More  than  once  dur- 
ing the  past  year  I  have  found  it  hard  to 
say  good-by  to  an  employer,  but  that  is 
altogether  apart  from  the  real  sadness  of 
the  present  farewell. 

It  might  have  been  months  ago,  so 
strong  has  my  attachment  to  Mr.  Bar- 
ton's family  grown  and  so  well  do  I  feel 
that  I  know  them,  that  Mr.  Barton  stopped 
me  on  the  wayside  as  I  was  leaving  Blue 
Earth  City  and  offered  me  work  on  his 
farm.  I  hesitated,  but  finally  agreed  to 
accept  his  offer  for  a  week.  I  am  stag- 
gered now  at  reahzing  how  near  I  came 
to  missing  an  experience  which  will  always 
be  a  cherished  memory  of  my  life. 

With  utmost  hospitahty  I,  a  mere 
chance  workman,  picked  up  on  the  public 
highway,  was  taken  in  by  the  Bartons  and 
made  one  of  themselves  ;  and  during  the 
days  since  I  have  shared  their  life  of  sum- 
mer industry  with  hard  work  for  all  of  us 
from  five  in  the  morning  until  nightfall, 
but  healthful,  worth-while  work,  and  with 
it  a  home  most  daintily  neat,  and  having 
an  atmosphere  of  true  refinement  and  of 
simple,  genuine  rehgion. 

My  pain  at  leaving  is  precisely  that 
which  one  feels  in  the  farewells  which  end 
the  rare,  half-born  friendships  of  life.  A 
voyage,  perhaps,  or  a  short  sojourn  in  a 
foreign  country  proves  the  chance  occa- 
sion of  a  meeting,  and  kindred  hearts 
awaken  to  c^uick  recognition  of  one  an- 
other, and  then  their  roads  diverge  and 
from  the  parting  of  the  ways  each  bears  a 
sorrow  which  is  of  the  tragedy  of  existence. 
Who  has  not  felt  that  sadness  and  seen 
its  shadow  fall  over  the  face  of  nature  and 
far  over  the  coming  days? 


There  is,  in  my  mind,  no  smallest  fear  of 
fresh  encounter  with  an  untried  world.  I 
have  long  since  lost  all  such  feehng,  and 
can  set  forth  of  a  morning  as  light  of 
heart,  as  free  from  anxious  care  as  are  the 
birds  which  share  my  early  start,  and  with 
a  sense  of  pure  animal  enjoyment  which  is, 
I  sometimes  dream,  not  far  removed  from 
their  own. 

And  with  small  wonder  can  I  be  so 
careless,  for  ever  since  I  left  Chicago  work 
has  ceased  to  be  a  difficult  thing  to  find 
and  has  grown  to  be  an  increasingly  diffi- 
cult matter  to  avoid.  It  has  come  to  be  a 
positive  embarrassment,  for  every  day  I 
am  stopped  by  the  way  and  urged  to  go  to 
work,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  refuse  men  who 
are  most  evidently  short-handed.  I  shall 
set  out  in  the  morning  with  six  dollars — 
five  earned  from  Mr.  Barton  and  one  re- 
maining from  my  last  employment — and  I 
shall  try  to  cover  a  wide  strip  of  country 
before  settling  down  to  another  job  ;  but, 
upon  the  basis  of  my  past  experience, 
I  am  sure  that  on  an  average  of  at  least 
once  a  day  in  the  coming  march  some 
farmer  will  ask  me  to  help  him  at  his  work. 
All  through  Ilhnois  and  from  Minneapolis 
to  this  point,  which  is  near  the  Iowa  bor- 
der, this  has  been  my  uniform  experience. 

It  was  late  in  the  spring  when  I  left 
Chicago.  Almost  continuous  rains  com- 
pelled me  to  defer  my  start  from  day  to 
day  until  the  month  of  May  was  far  ad- 
vanced, and  then  I  stopped  at  JoHet  and 
joined  for  a  week  a  gang  of  laborers  in  the 
works  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company.  So 
that  it  was  the  first  of  June  before  I  found 
myself  in  the  open  country  once  more,  af- 
ter six  months  as  a  city  workman.  Even 
then  the  skies  continued  threatening,  and 
frequent  rains  forced  me  from  the  soft 
loam  of  the  country  roads  to  a  firmer  foot- 
ing on  the  line  of  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
way for  most  of  the  journey  to  the  Mis- 
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sissippi.  I  was  relatively  flush  with  wages 
earned  at  Joliet,  and  so  was  under  no  ne- 
cessity to  stop.  l)Ut  the  chance  of  work 
never  failed  me,  for  not  only  in  the  rich 
farming  region  about  Morris  but  also  in 
the  brick-kilns  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ottawa  and  Utica  1  found  abundant  of- 
fers of  a  job. 

From  Davenport  I  went  by  rail  to  Min- 
neapolis, for  I  had  resolved  to  emerge  for 
a  week  and  attend  the  National  Republi- 
can Convention  in  that  city,  and  not  days 
enough  remained,  when  I  reached  the 
river,  to  admit  of  my  walking  there  in 
time  for  the  poHtical  gathering.  But  when 
the  Convention  closed  I  started  again, 
penniless  and  afoot,  on  the  long  march 
which  I  have  interrupted  twice,  once  when 
working  for  a  fine  old  Irish  farmer  near 
Belle  Plain,  and  a  second  time  when  I  ac- 
cepted Mr.  Barton's  offer. 

It  is  difficult  to  pass  thus  lightly  over 
wide  stretches  of  the  journey.  Under 
every  casual  sentence  is  a  mine  of  what 
proved  valuable  experience  to  me  :  The 
days  in  the  Steel  Works,  for  example,  as  a 
member  of  a  gang  of  foreign  laborers  and 
associated  with  an  army  of  skilled  and  dis- 
ciplined workmen,  meeting  some  of  them 
on  familiar  terms  at  the  boarding-house 
and  at  the  club,  which  is  an  interesting 
experiment  on  the  part  of  the  company. 
Then  a  tramp  along  the  Illinois  River 
through  a  rich  country  which  teemed  with 
vegetation  in  the  luxuriance  of  the  tropics ; 
and  a  day's  march  on  the  railway  with  a 
veritable  hobo  who  had  lost  his  partner 
and  cheerfully  took  up  with  me,  and  who 
proved  to  be  a  delightful  fellow,  by  no 
means  lost  to  manliness,  from  whom  I 
parted  most  regretfully  when  a  job  was 
found  for  him  in  a  brick-kiln  near  Otta- 
wa. Then  the  Convention  itself,  with  its 
vast  array  of  party  organization,  and  its 
highly  dramatic  incidents  as  affecting  the 
careers  of  political  leaders,  and  its  strong 
undercuiTents  of  personal  and  sectional 
ambition,  and  the  interesting  personages, 
and  picturesque  figures  ;  all  so  intensely 
real  and  finely  typical  and  keenly  alive 
with  national  spirit,  and  splendidly  repre- 
sentative of  wide,  heterogeneous  empire 
bound  together  in  marvellous  union. 
And  then  a  few  days  spent  near  Belle 
Plain,  where,  driven  by  the  rain  from  the 
road,  I  found  shelter  in  a  farm-house  shed 


and  was  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  farmer 
as  a  hired  man,  until  one  morning,  when, 
as  usuid,  I  had  risen  at  sunrise  and  had 
cleaned  the  stables  and  curried  the  horses 
and  was  milking  the  old  white  cow,  the 
longing  for  the  tramp  laid  sudden  hold  of 
me  and  soon  after  breakfast  my  eager  feet 
were  again  on  the  main-travelled  road. 
The  storm  had  passed,  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing from  a  cloudless  sky,  and  a  strong,  cool 
wind  was  tossing  the  graceful  branches 
of  a  cluster  of  American  elms  at  the  road- 
side as  1  left  the  farm,  and  was  blowing 
through  the  dewy,  dark  recesses  of  a  bit  of 
fragrant  woodland  as  I  climbed  the  hill, 
giving  the  sense  of  infinite  vitality  ;  when 
I  reached  the  summit  there  lay  l)elow  me, 
embedded  in  deep  green,  one  of  the  hun- 
dred exquisite  lakes  of  southern  Minne- 
sota, with  its  rijipling  surface  joyously 
dancing  in  the  sunlight  and  adding  a  touch 
of  magic  beauty  to  the  rich,  undulating 
landscape  of  varying  field  and  forest  and 
deep  meadow-land.  All  about  me  were 
the  homes  of  original  settlers,  where  yet 
live  some  of  the  very  men  and  women 
who,  only  a  generation  ago,  began  to  re- 
claim this  paradise  from  a  boundless  waste 
of  treeless  prairie.  Looking  out  upon  it 
now  from  such  a  height,  seeing  its  dense 
woodlands,  the  fields  rank  with  standing 
grain,  the  farm-houses  gleaming  white  in 
the  sun,  the  blue  sheets  of  living  water, 
and  the  distant  Minnesota  threading  its 
way  by  towns  and  villages  along  fertile 
banks,  one  could  but  dream  of  its  future, 
when  the  crudeness  will  be  gone,  and 
close  culture  will  have  made  it  all  a  very 
garden  of  the  Lord  ! 

It  was  through  such  country  as  this  that 
my  way  led  me  toward  the  Iowa  border. 
I  walked  along  the  valley  of  the  Minnesota 
by  Le  Sueur  and  St.  Peter  to  Mankato, 
where  I  spent  Sunday,  and  then,  cutting 
over  the  ridge,  I  went  by  Lake  Crystal  to 
Garden  City,  and  so  through  Vernon  and 
Amboy  to  \Vinnebago  and  on  to  Blue 
Earth  City. 

Not  often  on  the  march  am  I  offered  a 
lift,  but  now  and  again  1  am  picked  up 
and  hurried  over  some  miles  of  the  road, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  best  of  these  wind- 
falls that  befell  me  on  this  particular  jour- 
ney. I  had  left  Amboy  only  a  few  miles 
behind,  and  the  long,  dusty  road  stretched 
far  to  the  south  in  the  direction  of  \\'inne- 
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bago,  where  I  meant  to  spend  the  night. 
The  day  was  clear  and  gratefully  warm  ; 
in  the  meadows  had  just  begun  the  metal- 
lic music  of  the  mowers,  and  on  the  air  was 
the  first  fragrance  of  new-mown  hay.  Soon 
I  caught  the  sound  of  the  rapid  drum  of 
horses'  hoofs  behind  me,  and,  turning,  I 
saw  a  gentleman  seated  in  a  light  open 
four-wheeler,  driving  a  pair  of  Indian  po- 
nies at  a  spanking  pace  in  my  direction. 
He  drew  up  beside  me,  and  asked,  pleas- 
antly, whether  I  cared  to  ride.  I  lost  no 
time  in  thanking  him  and  in  mounting  to 
the  seat  at  his  side  ;  in  a  moment  more  we 
were  off  at  a  ten-mile  gait,  and  I  was  watch- 
ing with  delight  the  business-like  movement 
of  the  ponies'  pace,  with  their  backs  so 
straight  and  level  that  each  might  almost 
have  held  a  coin  without  dropping  it. 

In  the  meantime  Dr.  Brooks  (for  so  I 
shall  call  the  gentleman,  who  was  return- 
ing to  Winnebago  from  a  professional  visit 
on  the  outskirts  of  his  practice)  was  en- 
gaging me  in  conversation.  We  very  natu- 
rally discussed  the  recent  nominations  and 
the  issues  of  the  coming  general  election, 
and  then  I  had  ample  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing much  from  him  of  actual  local  con- 
ditions. 

He  seemed  to  me  to  be  singularly  well 
informed.  He  had  travelled  widely  over 
the  West,  and  this  particular  region  he  had 
known  familiarly  since  its  early  settlement. 
Every  farm-house  which  we  passed  he 
pointed  out  to  me,  telling  me  the  farmer's 
name  meanwhile,  and  something  of  his 
history.  There  was  a  curious  uniformity  in 
the  narrative.  The  life  was  rough  enough 
in  the  beginning,  no  doubt,  and  of  the 
essence  of  hard  frontier  struggle,  but  it 
sounded  like  a  fairy  tale  as  he  told  me  of 
one  man  and  another  who  had  come  out 
in  the  early  days  almost  penniless  from 
the  East  or  the  Middle  West  or,  in  some 
cases,  from  a  foreign  country,  and  had 
"  squatted  "  on  the  soil;  now  these  settlers 
had  each  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres  under 
high  cultivation  and  a  good,  substantial 
house  and  adequate  barns  and  machinery 
and  stock;  they  could  secure  money  on 
easy  terms  at  the  local  bank  when  they 
needed  it,  and  the  market  value  of  their 
land  had  risen  two  hundred  per  cent, 
and  even  higher  in  the  past  twenty-five 
years. 

I  should  have  suspected  a  land-boomer 
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in  the  doctor  had  there  been  anything  ag- 
gressive or  boastful  in  his  manner,  but  he 
was  speaking  with  the  simple  directness  of 
one  who  knows  and  who  needs  no  bluster 
to  disguise  ignorance  or  an  ulterior  mo- 
tive. 

I  was  deeply  interested,  and  presendy 
remarked  that,  coming  as  I  did  from  the 
East,  the  demand  for  labor  on  the  West- 
ern farms  had  been  a  surprise  to  me,  and 
that  I  was  sure  that  what  he  was  telling 
me  would  sound  strange  to  Eastern  men, 
whose  preconceptions  of  agrarian  condi- 
tions at  the  West  are  formed  largely  from 
the  representations  of  certain  pohtical  par- 
ties which  are  recruited  from  the  farming 
classes. 

Dr.  Brooks  smiled  indulgently,  and  kept 
his  eyes  straight  ahead  wdiile  he  answered 
me. 

"  If  you  stay  out  here  long  enough,"  he 
said,  "  you'll  find  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  farmers  in  the  West.  There  is  one  kind 
that  know  their  business  and  that  are  farm- 
ers, and  there's  another  kind  that  are  a 
good  deal  more  interested  in  politics  than 
they  are  in  farming.  You  can  put  it  down 
as  a  pretty  safe  rule  that  the  farmers  who 
have  the  best  knowledge  of  their  business 
and  who  are  the  most  industrious  and  fru- 
gal and  economical  are  the  least  dissatis- 
fied with  their  conditions  and  the  least 
anxious  to  change  them  by  political  action; 
while  the  more  inefficient  and  shiftless  and 
thriftless  a  farmer  is,  the  more  likely  he  is 
to  be  a  violent  agitator  for  financial  or 
political  change. 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  weakness 
among  whole  masses  of  our  people,"  he 
went  on,  "  which  leads  them  to  look  to  the 
Government  for  help  instead  of  to  them- 
selves in  their  own  industry  and  thrift. 
Not  only  the  farmers  are  affected  by  it,  for 
every  demand  upon  the  Government  for 
special  legislation  in  the  interest  of  one 
class  or  another  is  evidence  of  this  spirit. 
We  need  very  much,  as  a  people,  to  relearn 
the  simple,  common-sense  maxims  of  Ben- 
jamin Eranklin,  and  to  practise  them." 

I  told  him  something  at  this  point  of  my 
past  winter  in  Chicago — of  an  army  of  un- 
employed and  of  other  armies  of  underpaid 
workers,  and  of  hosts  of  sweat-shop  victims 
who  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  lacking  in 
industry  and  at  least  a  measure  of  enforced 
economy. 
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He  listened  patiently  and  with  some 
curiosity,  I  thought,  and  when  I  had  done 
he  took  up  the  subject  quite  eagerly. 

"  What  you  say  is  true  enough,"  he  an- 
swered. "  We  live  in  an  age  of  high 
civilization,  and  civihzation  means  city 
life,  and  that  means  great  centres  of  popu- 
lation, and  that  gives  rise  to  congested 
labor  markets  with  all  the  want  and  mis- 
ery which  you  describe.  All  this,  as  we 
have  it  now,  in  this  country,  is  of  compar- 
atively recent  growth,  being  complicated 
by  the  vast  numbers  of  our  ignorant  im- 
niigrant  population,  and  we  have  by  no 
means  adjusted  ourselves  to  it  yet.  You 
tell  me  of  an  army  of  unemployed  in 
Chicago,  and  I  can  tell  you,  in  reply,  of  a 
chronic  demand  for  help  in  this  country- 
side, which  I  know  well  ;  a  demand  so 
great  that  within  the  limits  of  a  few 
neighboring  counties  we  could  put  fifty 
thousand  men  of  the  right  kind  to  work." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "I  have  met  with  an 
amazing  demand  for  workers  ever  since  I 
left  Chicago.  But  this  is  the  busy  season 
in  the  country ;  when  the  winter  comes, 
would  not  the  men  who  answered  to  the 
demand  for  agricultural  laborers  be  forced 
out  of  employment  again  and  back  upon 
the  chance  livelihood  of  the  towns?  " 

"  Not  unless  they  preferred  it,"  he  re- 
plied. ''Of  course  the  demand  is  ex- 
ceptional at  this  season.  How  great  it  is 
you  can  infer  when  I  tell  you  that,  for  the 
next  five  or  six  weeks,  almost  any  sort  of 
a  man  could  get  his  board  and  a  dollar  a 
day,  and  men  of  fair  skill  and  experience 
two  and  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  day, 
while  the  best  men  will  command  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  work  as  high  a  wage  as  three 
dollars  and  a  half  a  day  besides  their 
keep. 

"  But  the  point  is  that  our  farmers 
prefer  to  hire  men  by  the  month  for  the 
whole  season.  They  want  their  help  from 
the  ist  of  April  until  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, and  they  are  willing  to  pay  an  active, 
steady  fellow  twenty  dollars  a  month  and 
everything  found,  even  to  his  washing. 
And  the  demand  is  so  steady  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  good,  industrious  men 
so  great,  that  multitudes  of  our  farmers 
would  be  willing  enough  to  keep  the  right 
sort  of  hands  through  the  winter  months 
and  pay  them  something  for  the  little  that 
they  could  find  for  them  to  do,  for  the  sake 


of  having  them  through  the  spring  and 
summer  and  autumn  when  men  are  hard 
to  find." 

On  the  next  day  I  reached  Blue  Earth 
City  at  noon,  and  spent  a  dime  at  a  bak- 
ery for  a  midday  meal,  and  then  went 
bowling  off  toward  the  Iowa  border  at 
Elmore,  which  place  I  counted  upon  reach- 
ing by  nightfall. 

One  dollar  remained  to  me  of  my  last 
store,  and  there  is  a  marvellous  fund  of  the 
feeling  of  independence  in  a  dollar  for 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  sense  of  cow- 
ing, unmanning  insecurity  which  comes  of 
being  penniless.  Already  I  had  stopped 
once  in  southern  Minnesota,  and  so  large 
a  sum  as  a  dollar  would  certainly  see  me 
well  into  Iowa,  I  was  thinking,  before  I 
should  be  obhged  to  halt  again  to  replen- 
ish my  purse. 

It  was  this  view  of  the  case  which  made 
me  not  very  hospitable  to  the  offer  of  a 
farmer  who  presently  called  to  me  with  an 
inquiry  as  to  whether  I  would  work  for 
him. 

The  incident  was  an  every-day  occur- 
rence, and  I  felt  at  first  only  the  usual 
embarrassment  in  my  effort  to  evade  the 
offer  with  some  show  of  reason  ;  but  Mr. 
Barton,  for  it  was  he,  asked  me  to  at  least 
give  it  a  trial  before  deciding  the  matter, 
and,  seeing  in  the  suggestion  an  admi- 
rable opportunity  for  a  short  term  of  ser- 
vice, I  replied  that,  if  I  concluded  to  stay 
at  all,  I  could  not  consent  to  remain  for 
longer  than  a  week  together,  and  must  be 
held  free  to  go  at  the  end  of  the  first  week 
if  I  chose. 

Mr.  Barton  agreed  to  this  immediately, 
and  invited  me  to  a  seat  beside  him  on  a 
load  of  wheat  which  he  was  taking  to  the 
mill.  I  said  that  I  preferred  to  walk  on 
to  his  farm,  the  direction  of  which  he  had 
pointed  out  to  me  and  which  was  but  a 
couple  of  miles  down  a  side  road. 

At  first  every  step  which  bore  me  away 
from  the  main-travelled  road  added  to  my 
uncertainty  of  mind.  Was  I  acting  wisely 
in  stopping  so  soon  again  when  I  might 
easily  push  on  for  another  fifty  miles  or 
more?  Presently  I  came  to  a  railway 
crossing,  and  sitting  down  to  rest  on  the 
roadside,  I  thought  the  matter  over,  and 
decided  finally  to  go  on  to  the  farm. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  it  from 
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Mr.  Barton's  description.  A  row  of  pop- 
lars stood  just  within  a  trim  picket-fence 
which  enclosed  tiie  farm-house  yard  from 
the  road.  Opening  the  gate  1  walked  up 
the  foot-path  which  cut  its  way  for  a  hun- 
dred yards  through  a  well-kept  lawn, 
shaded  with  fruit-trees,  to  the  house  stand- 
ing on  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  surrounded 
by  well-grown  ma[)les.  It  was  the  usual 
two-storied,  white  farm-house  with  green 
shutters,  having  a  wing  at  the  side  with  a 
porch  in  front  of  it  overgrown  with  honey- 
suckle. 

1  had  come  armed  with  a  message  for 
Mrs.  Barton  from  her  husband ;  but  for  all 
that,  an  increasing  feeling  of  embarrass- 
ment accompanied  me  up  the  walk,  and 
when  I  knocked  at  the  screen -door  which 
opened  upon  the  porch,  I  was  sorely  tempt- 
ed for  a  moment  to  break  and  run.  The 
inner  door  was  open  and  through  the  screen 
I  could  see  Mrs.  Barton  and  one  of  her 
daughters,  whom  I  shall  call  Miss  Emily, 
ironing  at  opposite  ends  of  a  table,  while 
another  daughter,  Miss  Julia  let  us  say, 
was  sewing  beside  them.  The  fault- 
less order  and  precision  which  had  ap- 
peared in  every  external  detail  of  the  farm 
were  in  perfect  keeping  with  what  I  could 
see  of  the  interior  of  the  home.  It  con- 
tained only  the  plainest  furniture,  but  the 
room  was  redolent  of  a  clean,  cool,  invit- 
ing comfort,  perfectly  suited  to  the  needs 
of  men  who  come  in  from  long,  hard 
work  in  the  heat  of  the  fields.  The  win- 
dows and  outer  doors  were  guarded  by 
close-fitting  screens  ;  the  inner  wood-work 
was  painted  a  light,  dehcate  color,  as  fresh 
and  clean  as  though  newly  applied  ;  and 
the  walls  were  covered  with  a  simple, 
harmonious  paper  which  matched  well 
with  the  prevailing  shade  in  the  clean  rag- 
carpet  on  the  floor.  A  large  rocker  and 
a  sofa,  covered  with  Brussels  carpet,  were 
supplemented  by  a  plentiful  supply  of 
plain  chairs. 

Miss  Julia  was  the  first  to  notice  me  ; 
putting  down  her  sewing,  she  stepped  to 
the  door  and  stood  facing  me  from  behind 
the  screen. 

"  Is  this  Mr.  Barton's  house?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,"  said  his  daughter. 

"  Well,  he  has  sent  me  here  with  a  mes- 
sage for  Mrs.  Barton,"  I  went  on  ;  "  and 
wishes  me  to  say  that  he  has  hired  me  to 
work  on  the  farm." 


I  was  sadly  ill  at  ease  by  this  time,  and 
very  sorry  that  I  had  not  accompanied 
Mr.  Barton  to  the  mill,  and  then  to  his 
home,  and  left  to  him  all  necessary  ex- 
planations. But  it  was  too  late  now  for 
regrets,  and  Mrs.  Barton,  a  sweet-faced, 
gentle  little  lady,  had  joined  her  daughter 
at  the  door. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  father  meant  to 
hire  any  more  men  just  now,"  she  said, 
while  a  nervous,  alarm  played  in  her  timid 
eyes  at  sight  of  so  rough  an  apjjlicant  for 
work. 

I  do  all  that  I  can  to  keep  a  resj)ecta- 
ble  appearance,  and  never  a  day  passes 
without  the  opportunity  of  a  bath  in  a  lake 
or  a  wayside  stream,  and  sometimes  I  am 
so  fortunate  as  to  come  upon  two  or  three 
such  chances  for  refreshment  in  a  day's 
march.  But  a  long  course  of  wearing  the 
same  outer  garments  and  sleeping  in  brick- 
kilns and  hay-ricks  must  inevitably  pro- 
duce an  effect  in  clothing  which,  accom- 
panied by  an  unshaven  face,  gives  rise  to 
a  somewhat  scandalous  figure. 

I  could  only  say,  in  reply  to  Mrs.  Bar- 
ton, that  her  husband's  instructions  to  me 
were  simply  to  deliver  the  message  which 
I  had  brought,  and  then  to  await  his  com- 
ing at  the  farm. 

She  was  by  no  means  reassured,  but  her 
hospitality  overcame  her  fear,  and,  un- 
fastening the  screen-door,  she  opened  it 
with  an  invitation  to  me  to  come  in. 

The  dust  on  my  boots  and  the  general 
condition  of  my  dress  became  the  instant 
source  of  poignant  feeling  as  I  stepped 
upon  the  speckless  carpet  and  took  a  seat 
in  a  straight-backed  wooden  chair  which 
shone  as  though  the  varnish  were  but 
newly  dry. 

The  situation  was  unmistakably  awk- 
ward, and,  under  the  disturbing  spell  of  it, 
I  sat  very  straight  in  the  chair  with  feet 
close  together  and  my  hands  on  my  knees, 
anathematizing  myself  for  stopping  before 
there  was  any  need  for  it  and  getting  my- 
self into  a  mess.  Then  I  began  to  cast 
a]")out  for  some  excuse  for  going  out-of- 
doors  once  more,  so  that  I  could  cut  and 
run  for  the  road. 

( )ut  of  purest  kindness  of  heart  Mrs. 
Barton  was  trying  to  set  me  at  ease.  There 
was  some  threat  of  rain,  she  remarked  ; 
and  we  had  had  a  great  deal  of  rain  this 
spring,  she  added  ;   anil  where  had  I  met 
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Mr.  Barton?  and  when  did  he  say  that 
he  would  be  home?  she  inquired. 

My  best  efforts  at  responsiveness  were 
dismal  failures,  and  the  gloom  was  grow- 
ing denser  when  Miss  JuHa  came  to  my 
rescue  with  a  copy  of  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion, which  she  suggested  that  I  might 
care  to  read  while  waiting. 

Over  and  over  again  I  read  sections  of 
continued  "  boys'  stories  "  and  a  number 
of  interesting  anecdotes  and  tried  to  study 
out  certain  puzzles,  but  Mr.  Barton  did  not 
come.  Mrs.  Barton  and  her  daughters 
had  immediately  resumed  their  work  and 
their  conversation,  and,  with  kind  consid- 
erateness,  had  left  me  to  the  paper.  The 
hot  summer  afternoon  slowly  dragged  its 
length  toward  evening.  Through  breaks 
in  rolling  clouds,  heavy  with  rain,  the 
sun  shone  at  intervals  with  piercing  heat. 
A  warm,  damp,  sun-Ht  air,  laden  with 
honeysuckle  and  the  fragrance  of  straw- 
berry-beds, came  floating  idly  through  the 
open  doors  and  windows,  bearing  the 
droning  hum  of  many  bees,  which  was 
like  a  low  accompaniment  to  the  soft 
voices  of  the  women.  Moving  up  the 
lane  with  the  stately,  steady  motion  of  an 
elephant,  came  presently  a  huge  rick  of 
hay,  the  horses  almost  concealed  under 
the  over -drooping  load  and  two  hired 
men  seated  comfortably  on  top. 

Soon  after  this  Mr.  Barton  arrived,  and 
I  went  out  to  meet  him  in  the  yard  and 
helped  him  unhitch  the  horses.  Then  he 
set  me  to  ploughing  potatoes  in  the  garden 
with  his  youngest  son,  an  intelligent,  gen- 
tlemanlike lad  of  seventeen,  who,  as  I  dis- 
covered later,  was  preparing  for  college, 
for  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  his  sister 
Julia,  who  teaches  school  in  a  neighbor- 
ing town  through  the  winters,  did  not  find 
time  to  help  him  with  his  Algebr^i  and 
Latin.  When  we  were  called  to  supper  I 
found  that  my  case  was  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained to  the  family,  and  that  I  could 
now  read  my  tide  clear  to  a  perfectly  com- 
fortable position  among  them. 

\Vould  that  I  could  do  justice  to  the 
exquisite  charm  which  I  began  to  feel  at 
once  in  that  simple,  natural  home-life! 
The  men  assembled  at  the  call  to  supper 
from  different  (quarters  of  the  farm.  There 
were  five  of  us,  Mr.  Barton  and  his  son 
Richard,  and,  besides  me,  two  other  hired 
men,  Al,  an  inflexible  Yankee  transplanted 


from  far  down  East,  and  Harry,  a  stal- 
wart young  Enghshman  of  the  grown-up 
"  butcher's  boy"  variety,  whose  "h's"  had 
grown  to  be  a  source  of  discomfort  to  him. 
We  washed  on  the  kitchen  porch,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  custom  on  the  farms,  we 
put  on  our  coats  before  entering  the  din- 
ing-room, which  is  also  the  family  sitting- 
room,  where  I  had  found  Mrs.  Barton  and 
her  daughters  at  work. 

The  table  was  spread  with  clean  linen, 
and  a  napkin  was  at  each  place.  Mr. 
Barton  said  grace  in  the  midst  of  a  rever- 
ent silence,  which  continued  while  we  be- 
gan upon  a  meal  abundant  enough  for  a 
hungry  man  and  dainty  enough  for  a  lady. 

After  supper  Harry  and  I  went  to  fetch 
the  cows,  which  had  to  be  driven  in  from 
a  pasture  beyond  a  little  river  that  flows 
through  the  farm.  There  were  thirty- 
seven  of  them  in  all  to  be  milked,  but  Miss 
Emily  and  Miss  Julia  lent  a  hand,  so  that 
it  did  not  take  long,  and  when  the  horses 
had  been  fed  and  their  stalls  made  ready 
for  the  night,  we  men  were  free.  In  the 
dark,  star-lit  evening,  which  followed  al- 
most instantly  upon  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
we  walked  down  to  the  river  for  the  reg- 
ular evening  bath. 

It  is  early  yet  for  sight  of  the  past  week 
in  true  perspective,  but  even  now  its 
events  take  form  in  memory  with  a  certain 
natural  sequence.  With  only  one  excep- 
tion, clear,  radiant  summer  days  have  fol- 
lowed one  another,  days  begun  for  us  at 
five  o'clock  and  spent  in  the  hay-fields 
when  the  chores  were  done  and  breakfast 
over.  Long  days  they  were,  full  of  hard 
work  in  the  heat  of  the  meadows,  but 
there  was  the  refreshing  cool  of  the  house 
at  mid-day,  and  a  dinner  excellent  in  it- 
self but  to  our  whetted  appetites  a  keen 
physical  delight.  And  better  even  than 
dinner  was  supper  at  the  end  of  the  day's 
work  in  the  fields,  a  delicious  supper  of 
cold  meats  and  potatoes  and  home-made 
bread  and  milk  and  tea,  and  finally  cake 
with  strawberries  from  the  garden.  If 
anything  could  have  been  better  than  that 
it  was  when  Richard  and  we  three  hired 
men  took  towels  down  to  the  river  in  the 
gloom  of  the  early  evening,  and  under 
the  clear  summer  stars  from  the  high  em- 
bankment covered  with  soft  turf,  with 
the  glitter  of  fire-flies  all  about  us  and  the 
air  full  of  the  deep  croaking  of  frogs  and 
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the  sharp  reiterations  of  the  katydids, 
dove  headlong  into  tlie  dark,  cool,  flow- 
ing water.  We  swam  about  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  and  came  out  with  scarcely  a 
trace  left  in  our  muscles  of  the  ache  of 
the  day's  labor  and  then  went  to  bed 
to  eight  hours  of  deepest  sleep. 

One  was  a  rainy  day  when  work  in  the 
fields  was  impossible,  and  we  spent  it  in 
the  barn  running  some  of  last  year's  wheat 
through  the  fanning  mill  and  measuring 
and  sacking  it  ready  for  shipment.  Then 
Sunday  came  with  its  long,  peaceful  rest. 
Al  and  Harry  secured  each  a  buggy  and 
were  given  the  use  of  two  of  the  farm 
horses,  and,  in  their  best  Sunday  black, 
they  started  after  the  chores  were  done  to 
take  their  best  girls  to  church  and  for  a 
long  drive  in  the  afternoon. 

The  family  attend  church  in  Blue 
Earth  City,  but  their  rector  has  another 
parish  and  can  preach  here  only  on  alter- 
nate Sundays.  This  was  his  Sunday  in 
the  other  parish  and  there  was  a  Sunday- 
school  service  here.  The  restful  observ- 
ance of  the  day  seemed  to  me  in  most 
natural  keeping  with  the  deeply  religious 
tone  of  the  family  life.  Morning  worship 
followed  breakfast  as  usual ;  then  came 
the  preparation  for  church,  and  after  the 
morning  service  and  the  mid-day  meal, 
which  was  almost  wholly  prepared  on 
Saturday,  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  read- 
ing. After  a  light  supper  in  the  evening 
Miss  Julia  played  the  harmonium  in  the 
parlor,  and  we  all  joined  in  singing  hymns 
until  bedtime. 

If  there  is  one  scene  more  than  another 
which  I  shall  always  remember  as  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  the  household,  it 
surely  is  that  of  morning  prayers.  No 
pressure  of  work,  even  at  the  very  height 
of  the  haying  season,  is  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  this  act  of  worship.  Immedi- 
ately after  breakfast  the  family  group 
themselves  about  the  dining-room,  draw- 
ing off  a  little  from  the  table,  and  Mr. 
Barton,  taking  down  an  old  Bible  from 
the  mantel-shelf,  seats  himself  in  the 
rocker  and  begins  to  read  the  morning 
lesson.  The  passages  have  been  from  the 
prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  and,  stronger  than 
any  other  association  with  that  book,  will 
hereafter  be  for  me  the  sturdy  figure  of 
Mr.  Barton  in  his  working  clothes,  seated 
in  a  rocking-chair   with  his  head  bowed 


over  a  Bible  as  he  reads,  reverently,  the 
oft-recurrent  phrase  : 

The  Word  of  the  Lord  came  again  unto  me 
saying.    Son  of  Man,  . 

The  prayer  that  followed  has  been  al- 
ways a  simple,  earnest  appeal  for  help  and 
guidance.  It  was  as  though  our  depend- 
ence upon  God  and  His  right  to  supreme 
devotion  in  every  act  of  hfe  was  instinc- 
tively recognized,  and  that  the  worship 
was  a  natural  expression  of  love  to  the 
Father  of  us  all,  thus  renewing  our  wills 
and  bringing  us  into  captivity  unto  the 
obedience  of  Christ,  and  sending  us  forth 
to  the  duties  of  the  day  strong  in  the 
sense  of  the  sacredness  of  work  as  service 
to  the  Lord,  and  of  His  presence  with  us 
as  the  source  of  all  life  and  hope  and 
strength. 

Monday  was  the  Fourth  of  July.  Harry 
and  Al  were  early  off  again  with  buggies 
and  best  girls,  and  Mr.  Barton  invited  me 
to  join  the  family  in  celebrating  the  day 
in  town.  We  hitched  a  team  to  a  four- 
seated  market  wagon,  and  Mr.  Barton's 
son  and  his  wife,  who  live  on  an  adjoin- 
ing farm,  drove  with  us  to  Blue  Earth 
City,  where  we  were  to  attend  the  festivi- 
ties and  go  for  dinner  to  the  home  of  a 
married  daughter  of  Mr.  Barton,  whose 
husband  is  a  merchant  there. 

All  along  the  country  roads  converging 
toward  the  county-seat  we  saw  hnes  of 
farmers'  wagons  driving  to  the  common 
centre.  There  was  great  variety  of  equi- 
page ;  some  were  very  rude  and  plain,  but 
others  were  exceedingly  well  appointed, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  low  phaeton-buggy 
type  rose  to  a  degree  of  elegance. 

Many  of  the  nearer  dwellers  were  walk- 
ing in,  and  as  we  approached  our  destina- 
tion the  footpaths  were  crowded,  chiefly 
with  young  men  and  boys,  and  the  town 
itself,  when  we  entered  it,  we  found 
thronged  with  holiday-seekers,  the  wom- 
en in  light  dresses  and  bright  ribbons,  the 
men  in  sober  black,  and  all  of  them  in 
their  movements  giving  the  sense  of  heavi- 
ly conscientious  merrymaking  in  spite  of 
the  glorious  sunshine  and  the  air  that 
throbbed  with  the  joy  of  a  lipe  summer's 
day. 

When  the  horses  were  put  up  we  fell  in 
with  the  stream  of  people  moving  toward 
the  main  street,  and  there  in  the  thick  of 
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the  serious  throng  we  stood  on  the  curb 
watching  a  procession  of  local  organiza- 
tions file  past,  headed  by  a  brass  band  from 
Winnebago,  all  gorgeous  in  new  uniform 
and  led  by  citizens  on  horseback  as  im- 
portant and  uncomfortable  as  the  marshals 
in  a  St.  Patrick's  Day  parade. 

There  was  a  common  movement  then  of 
the  crowd,  through  streets  which  cracked 
to  the  continuous  discharge  of  explosives, 
toward  a  wood  on  the  outskirts,  where  a 
rough  booth  had  been  erected  and  row 
on  row  of  benches  placed  before  it  in  the 
shade.  We  found  seats  near  to  the  front, 
and  presently  there  fell  a  hush  upon  the 
assembly  which  quieted  the  flutter  of  fans 
and  the  mingled  interchange  of  neighborly 
conversation.  A  procession  of  little  girls 
in  white,  with  bright  blue  sashes,  each 
wearing  the  name  of  a  State  or  Territory  in 
silver  letters  across  the  band  of  her  sailor 
hat,  which  had  long  blue  streamers  behind, 
came  fihng  in  among  the  crowd,  all  intense- 
ly trim  and  self-conscious  with  their  fin- 
gers protruding  stiffly  from  white  cotton 
mits.  Following  them  were  a  minister  and 
a  schoolmaster  and  a  small  group  of  other 
prominent  citizens,  from  among  whom 
towered  the  tall,  massive  figure  and  the 
clean-cut,  rugged,  beardless  face  of  an  old 
ex-senator  who  was  the  orator  of  the  day. 

The  little  girls  grouped  themselves  on 
benches  which  rose  like  steps  from  the 
ground  to  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the 
booth,  and  the  citizens  took  seats  assigned 
them  on  the  platform.  One  of  their  num- 
ber, the  chairman  of  the  occasion,  intro- 
duced the  minister,  who  led  the  company 
in  prayer.  Then  the  schoolmaster  was 
presented  as  the  reader  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  A  few  explanatory  sen- 
tences in  unconventional  English  served  to 
bring  vividly  to  the  minds  of  the  people  the 
familiar  circumstances  of  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration,  and  then  in  sonorous,  ring- 
ing voice  he  read,  amid  breathless  stillness, 
the  deep  natural  stillness  of  the  woodland, 
the  well-remembered  phrases  of  that  great 
document.  There  was  no  applause  when 
he  ceased,  no  outward  demonstration  of 
any  kind,  but  through  the  great  still  com- 
pany one  could  feel  the  strong  movement 
of  the  sense  of  national  life. 

The  ex-senator  then  rose  to  speak.  He 
was  himself'a  frontiersman,  having  known 
the   Northwe.st  from  its   early   settlement 


and  having  represented  it  in  Congress  a 
generation  ago,  and  he  spoke  to  people 
whose  history  he  knew  and  whose  temper 
he  thoroughly  understood.  It  was  in- 
spiriting to  catch  the  dominant  note  of 
what  he  said  and  to  watch  its  effect  upon 
his  hearers.  There  was  talk  of  national 
growth,  but  without  boasting,  and  there 
was  very  serious  reckoning  of  national 
problems,  but  without  carping,  and  there 
was  high  appeal  to  national  responsibility, ' 
but  without  canting,  and  when  at  the  end, 
out  of  the  wealth  of  his  own  personal  as- 
sociation with  the  man,  he  spoke  of  Lin- 
coln and  enforced  all  that  he  had  said 
with  homely,  cogent  teachings  drawn  from 
the  life  and  the  words  of  the  great  apostle 
of  the  common  people,  the  assembly  was 
moved  and  stirred  as  no  other  appeal 
could  have  affected  it. 

After  this  the  crowd  scattered  for  dinner, 
most  of  the  people  re-entering  the  town, 
and  the  spirit  of  fun,  no  longer  to  be  re- 
strained by  a  conscientious  sense  of  the 
seriousness  of  enjoyment,  broke  loose  in  a 
bit  of  genuine  American  horse-play,  when 
a  company  of  boys  and  young  men,  in 
most  fantastic  disguise,  passed  in  grotesque 
procession  through  the  streets,  and  for  a 
few  minutes  the  solemn  crowds  really  lost 
self-consciousness  in  true  abandon  to  the 
spontaneous  sport. 

The  Barton  family  had  soon  gathered 
at  the  married  daughter's  home,  and  there 
with  the  greatest  good  cheer  we  had  a 
picnic  dinner  of  delightful  cold  meats, 
and  the  thinnest  of  bread  and  butter,  and 
olives,  and  dainty  home-made  cakes,  and 
the  reddest  of  ripe  cherries — all  served  to 
us  as  we  sat  just  within  the  dining-room 
door  or  ranged  in  a  semicircle  about  it  in 
the  shade  on  the  lawn. 

When  it  was  over  everyone  was  eager  to 
start  for  the  public  green  outside  the  town, 
where  the  afternoon's  sports  were  to  be 
held.  It  was  not  far,  and  we  walked  out, 
but  almost  a  continuous  stream  of  car- 
riages was  passing  us  in  a  common  move- 
ment, and  when  we  reached  the  bridge 
just  outside  the  town  the  stream  had  nar- 
rowed to  an  unbroken  line  of  vehicles 
moving  slowly  in  single  file.  At  the  cen- 
tre of  the  bridge  whicli  spans  a  naiTow 
stream  below  the  public  green  stood  an 
interesting  figure  as  we  drew  up.  He  was 
a  tall,  lean  man   of   sixty,  perhaps,    but 
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without  a  suggestion  of  old  cage  in  his 
hthe,  sinewy  frame  ;  a  Yankee  by  every 
gift  of  nature,  with  the  sharply  inquisitive 
face  of  a  ferret  and  shrewd  blue  eyes  witli 
a  gleam  of  humor  in  them  and  a  litde  tuft 
of  whiskers  on  his  chin.  Every  vehicle, 
as  it  passed,  underwent  an  interested  scru- 
tiny from  him,  and  his  whiskers  worked 
comically  up  and  down  as  he  cordially 
greeted  the  occupants  whom  he  knew.  I 
was  walking  with  Mr.  Barton,  and  seeing 
us  in  the  crowd  on  foot,  he  eagerly  hailed 
Mr.  Barton  as  a  sympathetic  old  acquaint- 
ance. 

"  John,"  he  said,  *'  I  was  just  thinking 
as  I  stood  here  how  I  was  to  the  Fourth  of 
July  celebration  in  these  parts  thirty  years 
ago  to-day,  in  '62.  And  my  gracious,  it's 
hard  to  realize  the  change  !  Why,  there 
warn't  a  team  of  horses  in  the  hull  county 
then,  and  everybody  come  on  foot  or  else 
behind  a  yoke  of  oxen.  But  just  look  at 
that  percession  now  !  There  ain't  a  ox- 
team  in  the  hull  outfit,  and  ther's  some 
rigs  here  that's  fine  enough  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  ride  in." 

The  common  presented  a  truly  festive 
scene  when  we  reached  it.  As  large  as  a 
ten-acre  lot,  it  was  covered  with  a  soft, 
rich  turf  and  enclosed  on  three  sides  by 
beautiful  woodland  and  on  the  fourth  by 
the  main-travelled  road.  Horses,  tied  in 
the  shade  along  the  outer  rim  of  trees, 
were  munching  hay  from  piles  which  had 
been  thrown  down  before  them.  Desert- 
ed vehicles,  ranging  from  white-canopied 
prairie-schooners  and  rough  market-carts 
to  the  smartest  of  new  buggies,  stood  idly 
among  the  trees,  and,  with  changing  Hghts 
and  shadows  playing  over  them,  were 
groups  of  picnickers  seated  on  the  mossy 
ground  about  white  table-cloths  which 
bore  their  viands,  and  some  on  rustic 
benches  at  rough  tables  hastily  put  up  for 
the  occasion. 

But  the  dinner-hour  was  nearly  over, 
and  those  who  had  picnicked  in  the  woods 
were  fast  joining  the  crowds  who  poured 
in  upon  the  common  from  the  town.  The 
peanut  and  popcorn  and  lemonade  venders 
were  out  in  force,  and  you  could  hear  from 
many  quarters  the  professional  tones  of 
fakirs  who  invited  the  crowds  to  throw 
rings  at  walking-sticks,  or  rubber  balls  at 
stuffed  dolls  for  cigars,  or  to  various  tests 
of  strength  on  a  variety  of  ingenious  ma- 


chines. These  had  their  votaries  for  a 
time,  and  there  was  much  laughter  and 
chaffing  about  the  jousts,  but  the  current 
of  the  crowd  soon  set  overwhelmingly  tow- 
ard a  quarter  of  the  field  where  a  base- 
ball game  was  being  started.  Two  town- 
ships were  to  play  each  other.  There  was 
no  organized  nine  in  either,  but  a  volun- 
teer one  was  presently  secured  from  both. 
Not  without  some  difficulty,  however.  I 
saw  one  sturdy  young  farmer  offer  his 
services  as  pitcher,  and  his  wife,  who  stood 
by  with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  pleaded  with 
him  to  desist. 

"  Charlie,"  she  repeated  with  whining 
petulance,  "  you  hadn't  ought  to  ;  you 
know  you  hadn't  ought  to.  ,  Just  think 
how  stiff  and  sore  you'll  be  to-morrow. 
You  won't  be  fit  for  the  haying."  But 
the  spirit  of  the  sport  was  upon  Charlie, 
and  not  only  did  he  pitch  for  his  town- 
ship, but  he  took  off  his  boots  and  played 
in  stocking-feet  to  facilitate  his  base  run- 
ning. 

Another  young  farmer,  a  gorgeous  swell, 
with  his  best  girl  beside  him  in  a  phaeton- 
buggy,  and  with  no  end  of  a  white  waist- 
coat and  a  white  cravat,  and  with  a  high, 
stiff  collar  chafing  his  well-burned  neck, 
sat  spectator  to  the  scene  for  a  time  ;  then, 
unable  to  resist  longer  the  demand  for  a 
catcher  for  his  township  nine,  he  asked 
the  young  woman  to  hold  the  horses,  and, 
leaving  his  coat  and  waistcoat  and  high 
collar  in  her  care,  he  caught  a  plucky 
game  without  a  mask  or  a  breast-pad  and 
with  only  an  indifferent  glove,  and  he 
threw  so  well  to  second  that  the  other 
side  had  to  give  up  trying  to  steal  that 
base. 

It  was  a  perfectly  delightful  game;  not 
at  all  a  duel  of  batteries,  but  like  a  con- 
test between  two  newly  organized  rival 
freshman  nines  before  any  team-work  has 
been  developed,  for  both  pitchers  were 
hit  freely,  and  there  were  plenty  of  the 
most  engaging  errors  and  the  wildest  of 
excited  throwing,  and  at  times  a  perfect 
merry-go-round  of  frantic  base-running, 
during  which  it  was  difficult  to  keep  track 
of  the  score. 

We  drove  back  to  the  farm  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening  in  time  for  supi)er  and  the 
chores  before  nightfall,  and  at  five  o'clock 
on  the  next  morning  began  again  a  day  of 
work  in  the  hay-fields. 
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Denver,  Col.,  September  21,  1892. 
It  is  a  long  cry  from  Mr.  Barton's  farm 
to  this  beautiful  Western  city,  but  the  story 
of  the  journey  can  easily  be  shortened  to 
a  few  pages,  which  will  serve  to  picture  its 
sahent  incidents.  Even  at  this  distance  of 
time  and  space  I  cannot  touch  in  passing 
upon  my  parting  with  the  Barton  family 
without  feeling  again  the  sense  of  home- 
sickness which  accompanied  me  as,  in  the 
gTory  of  an  early  July  morning,  I  walked 
down  the  garden-path  to  the  road,  with 
"her  good-by  and  a  gentle  "  God  bless 
you  !  "  from  Mrs.  Barton  sounding  in  my 
ear,  and  a  last  repeated  generous  offer 
from  Mr.  Barton  of  a  permanent  home,  if 
I  would  stay  with  them,  almost  following 
me  to  the  gate.  It  was  the  best  of  the 
many  chances  which  I  have  found  open 
to  men  who  are  honestly  in  search  of  work 
and  willing  to  work  their  way  industriously 
and  patiently  to  advancement.  I  have 
found  many  jobs  thus  far,  and  in  scarcely 
one  of  them  have  I  failed  to  see  the  means 
of  winning  promotion  and  improved  posi- 
tion, while  not  a  few  have  seemed  to  me 
to  open  a  way  to  considerable  business 
success  to  a  man  shrewd  enough  to  seize 
it  and  persistent  enough  to  develop  it. 
Often,  as  I  look  back  upon  two  thousand 
miles  of  country  crossed — apart  from  the 
splendor  of  it — the  almost  overwhelming 
impression  that  it  leaves  of  boundless  em- 
pire wherein  a  growing,  intelligent,  indus- 
trious, God-fearing  people  are  slowly 
working  out  great  ends  in  industrial  achieve- 
ment and  personal  character  and  in  national 
life,  an  impression  which  thrills  one  with 
a  new-found  knowledge  and  love  of  one's 
country,  with  her  "glorious  might  of 
heaven-born  freedom  "  and  the  resistless 
resurgence  of  her  boundless  energies,  and, 
notwithstanding  all  waywardness,  a  deep- 
seated,  unalterable  consciousness  of  na- 
tional responsibility  to  the  most  high  God; 
apart  from  all  this,  the  strongest  sense 
which  possesses  one  in  any  retrospect  of  a 
long,  laborious  expedition  like  mine,  is 
that  of  a  wide  land,  which  teems  with  op- 
portunities open  to  energy  and  patient  toil. 
Local  labor  markets  there  are  which  are 
terribly  crowded,  as  I  found  in  Chicago  to 
my  cost.  Awful  suffering  there  is  among 
workers  who  are  in  the  clutch  of  iUness, 
or,  bound  by  ties  which  they  cannot  break, 
are  unable  to  move  to  more  favorable  re- 


gions; pitiful  degradation  there  is  among 
many  who  lack  imagination  to  see  a  way 
and  the  energy  to  pursue  it,  and  who, 
without  the  congenital  qualities  which 
make  for  successful  struggle,  sink  into  the 
slough  of  purposeless  idleness  ;  deep  de- 
pravity and  unutterable  misery  there  are  in 
the  great  congested  labor-centres,  many  of 
whose  conditions  are  the  price  which  we 
pay  for  our  economic  freedom.  But  the 
broad  fact  remains,  that  the  sun  never 
shone  upon  a  race  of  civilized  men  whose 
responsibilities  were  greater  and  whose 
problems  were  more  charged  with  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind,  among  whom  energy  and 
thrift  and  perseverance  and  abihty  were 
surer  of  their  just  rewards,  and  where 
there  were  so  many  and  such  various 
chances  of  successful  and  honorable  ca- 
reer. 

In  leaving  Mr.  Barton's  farm  I  found 
much  the  same  external  conditions  as  those 
with  which  I  had  grown  familiar  ever  since 
I  left  Chicago.  It  was  a  rich  agricultural 
region,  and  was  inhabited  throughout  this 
section  in  curious,  clearly  defined  com- 
munities. In  one  quarter  was  a  German 
settlement,  and  in  another  a  Norwegian, 
and  a  Swedish  settlement  in  a  third,  while 
I  heard  of  a  French  colony  as  a  curiosity 
in  another  direction,  and  even  an  organ- 
ization of  Quakers.  But  there  were  native- 
born  Americans  in  plenty,  and  chiefly  of 
New  England  antecedents,  as  I  found  in 
my  chance  acquaintance  with  farmers  by 
the  way,  and  from  observations  of  such  a 
charming  town  as  Algona,  in  northern 
Iowa,  where  I  spent  several  days.  On 
every  hand  it  was  borne  in  upon  one,  not 
merely  from  what  appeared  but  from  the 
invariable  assurances  of  those  who  have 
lived  long  in  the  region,  that  among  the 
foreign  population  no  fact  is  more  thor- 
oughly estabhshed  than  that  of  its  swift 
assimilation.  So  swift  and  sure  a  process 
is  this  said  to  be  that  the  children  born 
upon  the  soil,  of  immigrant  parentage,  seem 
to  lose  certain  physical  characteristics 
which  would  link  them  to  an  alien  ancestry, 
and  to  take  on  others  which  approximate 
to  recognized  American  types.  Their 
children,  in  turn,  are  said  to  be  natives  of 
established  character ;  but  of  them  all  none 
surpasses  the  first-comers,  when  once  they 
are  settled  and  grown  familiar  with  our 
institutions,  in  a  stanch,  honest  conserva- 
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tism  and  in  a  loyal,  patriotic  devotion   to 
their  adopted  country. 

It  was  nearly  the  end  of  July  when  T 
reached  Council  l^luffs.  1  was  well  worn 
wnth  walking,  for  the  last  two  hundred 
miles  I  had  covered  in  six  days'  march, 
and  I  was  glad  enough  to  stop  for  a  time. 
But  I  did  not  wish  to  stop  there,  for  my 
letters  for  several  weeks  past  had  been 
forwarded  to  Omaha,  and  were  now  await- 
ing me  across  the  river.  Unluckily  for  me, 
there  was  a  five-cent  toll  for  foot  passen- 
gers on  the  bridge,  and  I  had  only  one 
cent  left. 

It  was  the  middle  of  an  intensely  hot 
afternoon.  I  was  too  tired  to  begin  an 
immediate  search  for  work,  and  so  I  took 
a  seat  on  a  bench  in  the  shade  of  the 
pubhc  square,  near  to  a  fountain  which 
played  with  a  delicious  sound  of  coolness 
under  the  trees.  The  park  walks  con- 
verged toward  the  fountain  as  a  centre, 
and  thither  came  the  people  who  wished 
to  rest  in  the  shade  or  whose  errands 
carried  them  through  the  public  square. 
Presently  a  sharer  of  my  bench  got  up 
and  walked  on,  leaving  behind  him  a  copy 
of  a  local  paper,  which  I  eagerly  seized 
upon  and  read  and  re-read  until  I  became 
conscious  of  the  dimming  light  of  early 
evening.  I  was  stiff  and  sore  with  the 
long,  hot,  dusty  march,  and  uncomfortable 
at  faihng  to  get  the  letters  upon  which  I 
had  long  counted,  and  I  lacked  utterly  the 
energy  to  surmount  even  so  shght  a  diffi- 
culty. But  with  the  cool  of  the  early 
evening  came  the  natural  hunger  bred  of 
a  day's  march,  and  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  that  and  a  shelter  for  the  night. 

One  of  the  streets  of  the  city  through 
which  I  had  walked  to  the  central  square 
was  named  Fifth  Avenue,  and  from  one 
point  on  its  pavement  I  could  see  through 
the  open  windows  of  a  cheap  hotel  the 
tables  in  the  dining-room  spread  for  sup- 
per, lliere  were  screens  at  the  windows 
and  Hght  cotton  curtains,  and  the  table- 
linen  appeared  clean  and  the  shaded 
depth  of  the  room  looked  to  me,  from  the 
blistering  pavement,  Hke  the  subdued, 
fragrant  coolness  of  real  luxury. 

I  retraced  my  steps  to  the  hotel  and 
asked  for  work,  but  there  was  none  for 
me.  I  found  the  way  to  the  stables  and 
appHed  there,  but  an  old  man  with  a  long 
nose  and  a  white,  patriarchal  beard   told 


me  that  they  were  in  no  need  of  more  men. 
This  was  very  different  from  my  experi- 
ence in  the  country,  where  everyone  was  in 
need  of  men  and  one  had  not  to  ask  for 
employment  but  was  everywhere  urged  to 
accept  it,  and  I  began  to  wonder  whether 
for  the  sake  of  work  I  should  be  forced 
out  again  to  the  farms. 

Near  this  "  Fifth  Avenue  "  hotel  I  had 
noticed  a  livery-stable  which  fronted  on 
one  street  and  extended  through  to  another 
bordering  the  public  square.  I  went  there 
next,  and  found  its  keeper  seated  com- 
fortably in  the  wide,  open  doorway.  Taci- 
turn and  non-committal  at  first,  he  con- 
fessed eventually  to  his  needing  a  man  in 
addition  to  the  two  already  at  work  in  the 
stable,  and,  after  some  questioning,  he 
told  me  to  come  back  at  nine  o'clock  that 
evening  and  receive  his  decision. 

I  was  supperless  and  without  the  means 
of  securing  anything  to  eat,  and  there  re- 
mained an  hour  and  a  half  before  nine 
o'clock.  In  this  predicament  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  chance  upon  a  delightful 
public  library  on  the  second  floor  of  a 
building  overlooking  the  square.  It  was 
like  the  library  at  Wilkesbarre  in  its  charm- 
ing accessibility  ;  and,  without  a  trace  of 
the  feeling  of  weariness  or  hunger  left,  I  was 
reading  ravenously,  when,  by  some  happy 
chance,  I  caught  sight  of  a  clock  that  was 
almost  on  the  stroke  of  nine.  With  thanks, 
which  were  exceedingly  short  and  abrupt, 
I  returned  the  books  to  an  attendant  in 
the  library  and  then  bolted  for  Mr.  Hol- 
den's  livery-stable.  He  was  standing  in 
the  door  when  I  came  up,  and,  without 
preliminary  remarks, 

"  I  will  take  you  on,"  he  said,  and  then 
he  added,  almost  without  a  pause, 

"  I  will  give  you  twenty  dollars  a  month 
and  arrange  for  your  board  at  the  hotel 
(indicating  the  "Fifth  Avenue"  one),  or 
thirty  dollars  a  month  and  you  manage  for 
your  own  keep.  You  will  sleep  in  the  loft 
over  the  harness-room." 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  I  ac- 
cepted the  first  offer,  and  wishing  us  good- 
night Mr.  H olden  left  the  stable  in  charge 
of  Ed,  one  of  the  other  hired  men,  and 
me. 

It  was  too  late  to  get  anything  to  eat 
at  the  hotel,  and  so  1  sat  up  with  Ed  and 
helped  unhitch  the  horses  and  put  up  the 
traps  as  they  came  in.  The  last  horse  was 
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housed  by  eleven  o'clock.  I  then  found 
that  with  the  aid  of  the  hose  a  capital  bath 
was  possible  in  the  carriage-washing  sec- 
tion of  the  stable,  and  then  I  went  to  bed 
on  a  cot  in  the  well- ventilated  loft,  very 
content  in  the  knowledge  that  I  had  found 
a  good  place  and  should  have  a  breakfast 
in  the  morning. 

Ed  called  me  at  five  o'clock  as  he  was 
going  below,  and  when  I  followed  him  he 
assigned  me  the  two  rows  of  stalls  next  to  his 
own,  which  contained  twelve  horses  and 
which  were  to  be  my  first  care.  All  these 
stalls  had  to  be  cleaned  and  the  horses  fed 
before  I  was  at  liberty  to  go  to  breakfast, 
and  it  was  with  a  royal  appetite  that  about 
seven  o'clock  I  appHed  at  the  hotel.  It 
was  a  very  decent  hostelry,  largely  made 
use  of  by  farmers  apparently.  I  was  at 
once  accepted  as  an  employe  of  Mr.  Hol- 
den,  and  served  to  an  excellent  meal  by  a 
trim  little  waitress,  at  one  of  the  very  tables 
which  I  had  looked  in  upon  on  the  previ- 
ous afternoon  with  such  genuine  longing, 
and  with  the  feeling  of  its  belonging  to  a 
degree  of  luxury  far  beyond  my  reach. 

The  twelve  horses  which  had  fallen  to 
my  share  had  all  to  be  curried  after  break- 
fast and  got  ready  for  the  day's  orders. 
Calls  for  vehicles  began  to  arrive  in  the 
middle  of  the  morning,  and  they  continued 
to  come  at  intervals  throughout  the  day, 
so  that  there  was  much  hitching  and  un- 
hitching to  interfere  with  regular  tasks. 

Jake,  the  third  hired  man,  was  boss  in 
the  absence  of  the  owner.  He  had  long 
been  in  Mr.  Holden's  employ,  and  had  a 
wife  and  several  children  in  a  home  of  his 
own  somewhere  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
All  the  feeding,  and  cleaning,  and  curry- 
ing, and  carriage- washing,  fell  to  Ed  and 
me,  while  Jake,  in  addition  to  a  general 
superintendence,  had  as  his  special  trust 
the  care  of  all  the  harnesses.  He  took 
great  pride  in  them,  and  certainly  kept 
them  in  admirable  condition.  Ed  was 
chief  carriage-washer  and  next  in  com- 
mand under  Jake,  while  to  me,  when  my 
regular  work  was  done,  fell  the  odd  jobs  of 
keeping  the  carriages  oiled,  and  watering 
the  horses  at  the  proper  hours,  and  lending 
a  hand  at  the  unloading  of  the  hay  and 
feed  as  they  came  in — of  holding  myself 
in  readiness,  in  short,  to  do  anything  that 
anyone  in  the  stable  asked  of  me.  A  very 
good  position  it  was,  as  I  very  soon  found. 


I  had  no  great  difficulty  in  learning  the 
various  tasks,  and  in  a  stable  which,  even 
in  the  fierce  heat  of  August,  was  always 
comfortable,  and  at  forms  of  work  which 
were  always  interesting,  and  with  every 
cost  of  living  provided  for,  I  was  clearing 
five  dollars  a  week. 

By  no  means  were  the  demands  of  our 
work  continuous.  Nearly  every  afternoon 
we  had  an  hour  or  two  or  even  three  to- 
gether, when  there  was  httle  to  be  done. 
I  found  a  book-shop  across  the  way  from 
the  stable,  where  second-hand  books  could 
be  rented  at  the  rate  of  six  cents  a  week 
and  the  books  exchanged  as  often  as  you 
pleased. 

Then  in  the  evenings,  when  we  all  had 
supped  in  turn,  and  the  stalls  had  been 
made  ready  for  the  night,  and  tlie  traps 
sent  out  in  answer  to  the  evening  trade, 
Jake  and  Ed  and  I  used  to  sit  out 
in  front,  within  easy  hearing  of  the  tele- 
phone-bell, with  our  chairs  tilted  against 
the  stable  wall  and  our  feet  caught  by  the 
heels  on  the  chair  rounds,  and  there  we 
talked  by  the  hour  together,  until  Jake  went 
home,  and  left  Ed  and  me  to  care  for  the 
outstanding  horses  and  traps,  and  lock  up 
the  stable  for  the  night. 

I  was  at  a  disadvantage  in  these  conver- 
sations. Jake  and  Ed  were  Yankees,  both 
of  them  shrewd,  hard-headed,  steady  fel- 
lows. Jake  was  the  father  of  a  family, 
and  Ed  an  unmarried  man  of  three  and 
thirty,  who  was  working  with  all  his  might 
to  pay  oflF  the  mortgage  on  his  father's 
farm  back  in  Illinois.  Both  of  them  had 
had  some  district-school  training,  but  noth- 
ing beyond,  and  while  they  had  a  perfectly 
intelHgent  knowledge  of  affairs  which  con- 
cerned them  as  men  and  as  citizens,  their 
farther  intellectual  horizon  was  limited. 

One  evening  as  we  sat  under  the  stars 
the  talk  turned  upon  astronomy,  and  Ed 
began  to  comment  disparagingly  upon  the 
claims  of  astronomers  of  an  ability  to 
weigh  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  to  measure 
their  distances  from  one  another  and  from 
the  earth.  Jake  heartily  agreed  with  him, 
and  insisted  that  not  until  a  fine  could  be 
carried  from  one  to  another,  and  each  star 
weighed  accurately  in  a  scale,  would  he 
put  any  confidence  in  these  pretended  re- 
sults. My  attempt  to  point  out  that  there 
were  methcxis  of  determining  weight  and 
distance  other  than  the  verv   direct  ones 
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which  they  insisted  upon,  was  very  dam- 
aging to  my  reputation  for  inteUigence, 
and  was  set  down  as  of  a  piece  with  the 
general  ignorance  which  I  had  shown  in 
the  work'  of  a  hverystable.  And  when, 
later  in  the  discussion,  1  stood  out  for  the 
validity  of  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation 
of  energy,  against  Ed's  immediate  demon- 
stration of  its  falsity  in  the  heaps  of  refuse 
which  he  pointed  out  were  thrown  every 
day  from  our  stable  alone,  and  which  must 
to  some  degree  effect  a  variation  in  the 
totality  of  matter — I  found  that  my  posi- 
tion in  the  crew  was  threatened  with  un- 
pleasantness. 

But  in  reality  both  Jake  and  Ed  were 
exceedingly  friendly  to  me.  They  were 
at  pains  from  the  first  to  teach  me  my 
work,  and  to  give  me  a  hint  now  and  again, 
which  counted  for  much  in  the  matter  of 
getting  the  job  well  in  hand.  Soon  the 
days  began  to  go  by  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity. I  had  told  Mr.  H olden  that  I 
should  not  be  with  him  very  long,  and  at 
the  end  of  two  weeks  I  left  the  livery- 
stable  with  ten  dollars  and  one  cent  in  my 
pocket,  minus  the  twelve  cents  which 
were  due  for  book-hire,  and  which  I  felt 
had  been  well  invested. 

At  Omaha  I  stopped  for  several  days. 
Like  Minneapolis  and  Denver,  of  the 
Western  towns  which  I  have  seen,  it  is  a 
splendid  type  of  the  American  city  of  a 
generation's  growth,  where  almost  miracu- 
lous progress  has  been  made  in  actual  ma- 
terial development,  and  where  the  higher 
demands  of  civilization  are  responded  to 
with  an  energy  and  enthusiasm  which  are 
inspiring,  and  which  are  prophetic  of 
splendid  results. 

Then  out  I  walked  one  perfect  after- 
noon upon  the  level  plains  of  Nebraska, 
with  wild  sunflowers  in  prolific  bloom  and 
square  miles  of  Indian-corn  fields  standing 
lusty  and  stark  to  the  very  horizon  with 
puffs  of  belated  pollen  powdering  the  warm 
red  light,  and  the  corn-silk  turning  black 
at  the  ends,  and  the  long,  drooping,  cane- 
like blades  beginning  to  show  the  ripe 
yellow  of  the  autumn. 

The  mere  writing  down  the  bare  fact  of 
the  journey  stirs  in  one's  blood  again  the 
ioy  of  that  free  life.  The  boundlessness 
of  the  world  and  your  boundless  enjoy- 
ment of  it.  the  multiplicity  of  abundant 
hfe  and  ycur  blood-kinship  with  it  all,  some 


goal  on  the  distant  horizon  and  your 
"  spirit  leaping  within  you  to  be  gone  be- 
fore you  then  !  "  There  is  scarcely  a  rec- 
ollection of  all  the  tramp  through  Illinois 
and  Minnesota  and  Iowa  and  eastern  Ne- 
braska which  is  without  the  charm  of  a 
free,  wandering  life  through  a  rich,  beau- 
tiful country.  What  I  saw  of  the  wealth  of 
a  fertile  region  in  central  Illinois  I  found 
again  enhanced  in  beauty  and  productive- 
ness in  southern  Minnesota,  and,  varying 
in  outward  configuration  but  scarcely  less 
attractive  or  fruitful,  across  the  face  of 
Iowa,  losing  only  its  variety  as  it  modu- 
lates in  Nebraska  to  the  plains  which  slope 
upward  gently  for  five  hundred  miles  to 
the  Rockies. 

My  mind  throngs  with  the  pictures  of 
splendid  cultivation,  of  leagues  on  leagues 
of  farms  which  were  had  for  the  taking  or 
were  purchased  from  the  Government  at  a 
dollar  an  acre,  and  where  I  saw  countless 
comfortable  homes  and  fields  white  to  the 
harvest,  with  no  demand  so  strong  as  the 
one  for  laborers. 

It  was  not  wealth  in  the  sense  of  opu- 
lence, but  it  was  the  plenty  which  is  be- 
yond the  fear  of  want  that  marked  the 
character  of  that  broad  domain.  The  poor 
were  there,  and  the  suffering  and  the  deep- 
ly discontented,  and  there  were  hard  con- 
ditions of  life  and  very  sordid  ones,  but 
never  the  hopelessness  which  gives  to 
town-bred  destitution  its  quahty  of  despair. 
In  the  gradual  development  of  actual  re- 
sources about  you  appeared  to  be  the 
remedies  of  most  of  the  obvious  ills. 

"  This  is  a  rich  region,"  said  a  handsome 
young  farmer  who  had  offered  me  a  lift 
one  blistering  hot  day  in  Iowa — "  this  is 
a  rich  region,  and  it  is  more  than  rich,  it  is 
reliable.  We  never  know  a  total  failure  of 
crops  here ;  we  can  always  make  a  living. 
This  country  for  hundreds  of  miles  around 
is  a  garden,  and  we  five  in  the  heart  of  it." 
And  he  was  one  of  the  discontented.  I 
only  regret  that  I  have  not  space  here  for 
his  interesting  account  of  the  tyranny  of 
capital  under  which,  from  his  point  of 
view,  the  farmers  live  and  work,  and  the 
imperative  need  of  monetary  reform  as  a 
means  of  bringing  about  their  emancipa- 
tion. 

It  was  the  thing  which  I  had  heard 
many  times  from  many  farmers  at  the 
AV'est,  only   never   presented    with    quite 
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equal  cogency  before.  The  opposite  views 
had  been  represented  to  me,  and  there  was 
often  a  singular  alternation  of  presentation 
within  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  and  I 
had  come  to  recognize  a  comical  uniform- 
ity between  condition  and  views. 

If  I  chanced  upon  a  farmer  who  had 
no  particular  quarrel  with  the  existing  or- 
der of  things,  who  was  conservative  and 
cautious  and  sceptical  of  the  efficacy  of 
change,  I  was  quite  sure  to  find  that  he 
was  an  admirable  farmer,  thrifty  and  en- 
ergetic and  industrious,  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  business  down  to  a  fru- 
gal care  of  minor  details.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  fell  in  with  a  farmer  who  was 
clamorous  for  radical  economic  change,  on 
the  ground  that  he  and  his  class  were  be- 
ing ruined  by  the  injustices  of  existing 
economic  conditions,  I  soon  began  to  feel 
a  suspicion,  which  all  my  observation 
deepened  into  a  conviction,  that  the  man 
of  this  type  was  fundamentally  a  poor 
farmer  ;  his  buildings  and  fences  were  sure 
to  be  out  of  repair,  and  his  stock  showed 
signs  of  suffering  for  want  of  proper  care, 
and  the  weeds  grew  thick  in  his  corn,  and 
his  machines  were  left  unhoused  and  suf- 
fered more  from  rust  than  ever  they  did 
from  wear. 

This  would  be  absurd  as  a  generaliza- 
tion with  any  claim  to  wide  applicability, 
as  would  be  any  generahzation  based  upon 
my  casual  experimenting  ;  it  was  the  com- 
ical uniformity  of  my  experience  in  this 
case  as  in  some  others  that  impressed  me. 

The  real  difficulties  of  the  situation  for 
many  of  the  Western  farmers  one  could 
not  fail  to  see.  Apart  from  material  mis- 
fortune and  apart  from  sickness  and  ill- 
luck,  there  is  the  inexorableness  of  con- 
ditions which  seem  at  times  to  hold  them 
to  a  life  of  servitude  with  no  escape  from 
unprofitable  drudgery,  and  from  the  cark- 
ing  care  which  burdens  men  who  are 
hopelessly  in  the  clutch  of  debt. 

I  grew  impatient  at  times  with  the  tone 
of  Philistine  patronage  and  superiority 
adopted  by  the  sturdier  farmers.  Theirs 
was  the  harder  work  no  doubt  and  theirs 
the  shrewder  carefulness  and  the  more 
provident  handling  of  their  instruments, 
but  even  hard-won  success  is  sometimes 
so  strangely  blind  to  the  obligations  which 
arise  from  the  fact  that  subjective  difficul- 
ties are  as  real  and  are  often  far  more  diffi- 


cult of  mastering  than  those  which  are 
objective.  Often  it  appears  at  its  worst 
as,  with  utter  disregard  of  the  duty  of  help- 
fulness, it  chants  its  heartless  creed  in  the 
terms  of  the  fore- ordination  which  lightly 
dooms  all  the  non-elect  of  high  efficiency 
to  the  deep  damnation  of  beggarly  de- 
pendence or  of  endless  failure  in  the  strug- 
gle of  life. 

Two  hundred  miles  west  of  Omaha  the 
wages  earned  at  the  livery  -  stable  in 
Council  Bluffs  were  exhausted,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  look  for  another  job  with  which 
to  replenish  my  store.  I  was  following 
the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  and, 
having  spent  my  last  cent  one  mid-day  for 
a  dinner,  I  went  up  to  the  first  section- 
boss  whom  I  met  in  the  afternoon's  walk 
and  asked  him  for  a  job.  He  was  a  burly 
Irishman  of  massive  figure.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation  he  told  me  that  he 
was  in  no  need  of  a  man,  but  that  Osborn, 
the  boss  of  the  next  westward  section,  the 
thirty-second,  with  headquarters  at  Buda, 
he  knew  was  looking  for  one. 

About  eight  miles  farther  on  I  came 
upon  Osborn  and  two  men  at  work  near 
the  little  station  at  Buda,  a  scant  four 
miles  east  of  Kearney,  and  it  was  as  the 
Irishman  had  said,  for  instantly,  upon  my 
application,  Osborn  accepted  me  as  a 
section-hand  at  wages  of  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  a  day  for  ten  hours'  work,  and 
offered  me  board  and  lodgings  at  his 
home  for  three  dollars  a  week,  an  ar- 
rangement with  which  I  instantly  closed. 

For  the  remaining  afternoon  and  until 
six  o'clock  I  lay  resting  in  the  tall  prairie 
grass  in  the  shade  of  the  railway  station, 
and  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  next  morning 
I  began  a  term  of  three  weeks*  service  as 
a  section-hand  under  the  orders  of  Osborn 
the  boss,  and  with  a  strapping  young  Irish- 
man, "Cuckoo"  Sullivan  by  name,  as  my 
partner. 

That  was  the  last  long  stop  before  I 
reached  Denver.  And  now,  as  I  am 
about  to  leave  this  city  for  the  remaining 
thousand  miles  of  my  journey,  I  look  back 
over  a  summer  and  autumn  spent  in  the 
country  and  in  towns  and  villages  of  the 
thousand  miles  from  the  seaboard  to  Chi- 
cago, and  then  a  winter  and  a  spring 
within  the  limits  of  the  foremost  city  of 
the  Middle  West,  and  then  a  summer  in 
the  vast  farming  region  between  Chicago 
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and  Minneapolis  and  Denver.  A  thou-  pletely  into  boundless  plains  of  sage-brush, 
sand  miles  remain,  but  with  what  eager  where  the  alkali  lay  white  on  the  ghttering 
anticipation  do  I  look  forward  to  them  !  soil,  and  the  bleaching  skeletons  of  cattle 
I  shall  strike  in  among  the  mountains,  joined  their  mute  appeal  to  the  cloudless 
and  then  leave  to  the  natural  development  sky  for  water  to  quench  a  burning  thirst — 
of  events  the  determining  of  my  west-  even  here  was  an  attraction  and  an  inter- 
ward  journey.     Whichever  course  it  takes,  est  of  its  own. 

my  way  must  lie  through  the  frontier,  and  Days  ago  I  caught  sight  of  the  moun- 

by  force   of  necessity  I   must   come  into  tains  rising  from  out  the  level  plain,  and, 

contact    with   a  life   which  is   something  through  the  haze  of  distance  and  above 

other  than  the  monotonous  daily  round  of  the  mists  which  shrouded  their  gaunt  sides, 

work.     There  will  be  mining  regions  with  I    saw    their    "silent    pinnacles    of    aged 

the    chances    of    prospecting,     and    the  snow "  appearing   clear  against  the  blue 

ranches  with  the  wide  range  of   their  free  of  high  heaven.      Now,  as  I  have  drawn 

living,    and    Indian    reservations    to    be  nearer  in  this  marvellous  air,  a   hundred 

crossed,  and  many  lonely  mountain-trails  miles  of  the  range  stand  out  in  glorious 

to  be  followed.  vividness  of  color  and  of  every  detail  of 

It  was  never  without  interest  and  charm,  configuration,  and  my  heart  leaps  again 

this  summer's  walk  with   its  intervals  of  to  the  joy  of  their   companionship,  and  I 

work,  over  a  thousand  miles  of  the  mid-  realize  with  a  tingling  of  blood  that  the  best 

continent.     It  varied  in  beauty  with  ev-  of  the  journey,  in  any  sense  of  adventure, 

ery  day's  march,  and  even  the  dead  level  lies  before  me  in  the  life  which  they  hold 

of  the    Nebraska   prairies   as   the  Indian  upon  their  slopes  and  fertile  valleys,  and  in 

corn-fields  grew  thinner  and  faded  com-  the  gloomy  depths  of  their  vast  canons. 

(To  be  concluded  in  November.) 


"WHO    GO    DOWN    TO   THE    SEA    IN    SHIPS" 

By  Grace  Ellery  Channing 

The  written  thought,   the  printed  word 

Are  ships  that  sail  the  sea  ; 
And  Time,  the  Ocean,   gives  account 

Of  many  an  argosy. 

Some  safe  with  merchandise  make  port 

That  lowly  ventured  thence. 
Nor  ever  steered  them  by  a  thought 

Beyond  safe  opulence. 

And  some  (the  stateliest  embassies 

That  ever  filled  the  eye!) 
With  song  and  band  that  left  the  land — 
Veiled  ones,  who  watch  and  understand, 

Tell  where  their  fragments  He  ! 

Some  are  the  mighty  liners  ; 

Where  the  long  sea-surge  rolls 
Through  storm  and  night,   through  sun  and  light 
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They  carry  safe  in  all  despite 
Their  cabin-lists  of  souls. 

And  some  wherever  keel  may  grate 

Or  prov/  may  cut  the  foam, 
Are  pilots  of  the  treacherous  waves,  J 

Through  piled-up  years,  through  years  of  graves,  * 

Bringing  the  millions  home. 

Some  are  fair  pleasure-craft  that  bore 

White  sails  into  the  sun, 
Catching  the  momentary  hght ; 
A  day's  gay  dance — then  the  long  night 

When  the  day's  dance  is  done. 


And  some  on  deeds  of  mercy  fare, 

And  some  on  deeds  of  war. 
With  grim,   great  cannon  set  to  kill, 
Or  kind  gold  grain  to  feed  and  fill 

Life  that  was  Death's  before. 

But  most  (make  Hght  thy  breath  to  these, 

O  winds  of  destiny  !) 
Are  fisher-boats  that  plough  the  seas — 
Oh,  not  for  happy  isles  of  ease, 
Nor  gold  fruit  of  Hesperides  ! — 
But  bread — bread  from  the  hungry  seas, 
For  children  at  their  mothers'  knees. 

And  mothers  yet  to  be  ! 

But  laughs  that  sea  with  tempest ; 

Boats  are  its  boisterous  sport. 
Ten  milHon  have  set  boldly  forth 

And  ten  are  come  to  port. 

Oh,  well  the  mariner  may  stand 

For  a  bold  course  and  true  ; 
A  ship  well  manned,   a  voyage  well  planned, 

If  he  will  sail  it  through. 
And  happy  is  that  mariner 

And  voyage,  whate'er  its  start, 
When  the  long  dwIo  is  well  past, 
Who  finds  the  anchor  holding  fast, 
The  light  shine  in  the  dark  at  last. 

And  harbor  m  some  heart. 

Yet — for  the  voyage  is  glorious. 
The  great  sea  wide  and  free — 

Up  coward  anchor  ;   set  the  sail ; 

Steer  for  the  open ;  should  Time  fail. 
Remains  Eternity  ! 
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JOHNNY'S    JOB 


By   Octave  Thanet 

Illustrated  uy  A.  B.  Frost 


THE  day  was  so  warm  that  the  men  at 
the  steel-works  were  all  mopping  their 
brows  with  the  back  of  their  hands. 
Nevertheless  the  furnaces  were  flaming 
and  the  great  red  and  black  iron  sheds 
were  penetrated  with  the  incessant  pound- 
ing roar  of  the  rolls. 

Johnny  Burke,  the  new  heater's-helper, 
cast  a  keen  glance  out  of  his  long-lashed 
Irish  gray  eyes  at  Larsen,  the  heater.  The 
tall  Swede's  face  was  flushed  and  strange 
of  expression  ;  he  flung  his  tools  noisily 
into  the  bosh.  Both  the  drag-down  and  the 
charger  glanced  askance  at  him,  exchang- 
ingopinions in  pantomime;  but  Johnny  did 
not  speak  to  either  of  them,  he  walked  over 
to  the  roller.  That  great  man  was  tapping 
the  rolls  with  his  tongs,  whistling  softly. 

"Say,"  said  Johnny  in  his  ear,  "some- 
thing's the  matter  with  I.arsen,  he  ain't 
been  round  to  reverse  the  furnace  for  half 
an  hour.  I  reversed  it,  myself,  a  httle  while 
ago,  I  didn't  like  to  before  ;  but  the  bridge 
was  'most  awash — all  melting!  " 

The  roller  nodded.  "I  told  the  rougher 
the  next  piece  of  hard  iron  he  got  from 
him  to  send  it  back  ;  he  would  before  only 
he's  a  friend  of  Knute's.  AVell,  so'm  I  a 
friend  of  Knute's  ;  but  we  can't  have  the 
turn  spoiled  with  cracked  iron," 

"  Looks  hke  he  had  a  jag  on  him,"  said 
Johnny,  in  a  dispassionate  way. 

"  That's  it,"  the  roller  returned,  gloom- 
ily, "  he's  had  some  sort  of  trouble  with  his 
wife.  Jealous /guess;  and  he  was  drink- 
ing yesterday.  Never  knew  him  to  drink 
before.  But  these  sober  fellers,  when  they 
get  to  drinking,  go  all  to  pieces.  It's  an 
awful  pity.  Knute's  a  pretty  good  feller. 
Say,  do  you  think  you  can  kinder  watch 
the  furnace?  Go  right  ahead,  he  won't 
notice!  " 

"  I  guess  so,"  said  Johnny ;  but  his  heart 
swelled  within  him.  "  I  had  a  heater's  job 
last." 

"  How'd  you  lose  it?  " 

"  Strike.  We  lost  it ;  and  they  didn't 
take  on  all  the  men.     There  was  a  lot  of 


married  men  wanted  to  get  back,  bad ;  they 
didn't  want  to  move.  And  I  was  single  and 
foot-loose — so  I  skipped.  Well,  maybe  " 
— flushing  with  his  effort  to  be  candid — 
"  maybe  they  wouldn't  have  took  me  on 
if  I'd  asked.     I  didn't  ask." 

"  I  guess  you're  white,"  said  the  roller; 
"well,  keep  your  eye  on  things!  " 

He  gazed  after  Johnny's  curly  black 
head  and  handsome  profile  with  a  new  in- 
terest, but  far  from  suspecting  that  he  had 
heard  the  disappointment  of  Johnny's  life. 
To  be  sure  Johnny  had  said  nothing  of  the 
girl. 

Johnny  was  a  new  man,  taken  on  a  week 
ago,  on  Leroy's  recommendation.  Leroy 
was  an  old  friend  of  Knute  Larsen's. 
Knute  was  popular  in  the  works,  not  only 
in  his  own  little  realm,  the  eight-inch  mill, 
where  the  heater  has  almost  equal  powers 
with  the  roller,  but  in  the  other  mills  and 
in  the  office.  To  the  office  there  was  one 
exception,  the  assistant  superintendent. 
He  was  a  young  man  who  rated  his  own 
knowledge  high.  During  the  superintend- 
ent's absence  he  was  in  charge ;  and  he 
had  already  had  a  dispute  with  Knute 
about  the  "  scrap."  The  "  scrap  "  was  of 
his  own  adventurous  buying;  and,  natu- 
rally, when  the  turns  were  disappointing 
he  blamed  the  heaters,  blamed  the  rollers 
and  blamed  Knute  Larsen  more  than  all. 

Knute,  however,  only  blamed  the 
"scrap;"  he  did  not  pass  his  superior's 
bad  temper  on  to  Jx)hnny;  and  Johnny 
was  grateful. 

He  respected  Larsen,  not  only  because 
he  was  a  remarkably  good  heater,  who  al- 
ways sent  out  "nice  soft  iron,"  but  be- 
cause he  was  tall — Johnny  himself  being 
very  short.  Knute  had  soft  blue  eyes  and 
a  yellow  beard.  He  was  taciturn  but  cheer- 
ful in  his  silent  way  ;  and  liked  to  listen  to 
other  men's  jokes,  smiling  with  his  eyes. 
The  last  man,  one  would  think,  to  jeopard 
his  high  wages  by  drinking.  "  A  married 
man,  too,"  thought  Johnny,  severely,  "  if  I 
ever  get  married  " — he  flushed  and  his  eye 
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sparkled ;  and  he  stood  for  a  moment  ab- 
sently gazing  at  nothing,  while  his  whole 
life  seemed  to  drift  before  him. 
•  First  he  saw  himself  a  Httle  straightening 
boy,  barely  nine,  dizzy  with  the  glory  of 
working  in  an  iron-mill  and  having  wages 
of  his  own  to  bring  home  to  his  mother 
every  fortnight.  His  father  was  dead.  He 
had  three  sisters,  all  younger  than  he ;  he 
was  the  man  of  the  family,  his  mother  al- 
ways called  him,  "  Mother's  man."  His 
poor  mother!  even  after  all  those  years 
the-  lump  climbed  into  Johnny's  throat  as 
he  remembered  how  the  three  little  sisters 
had  all  died  in  one  dreadful  week  of  diph- 
theria, and  how  he  stood  alone  by  his  moth- 
er, beside  the  last  and  smallest  Httle  grave. 
Somehow  the  shade  of  little  Rosy  "  who 
was  so  cute  "  was  most  vivid  to  him  of  all ; 
and  his  mother's  grief  for  her  baby  was 
heartbreaking.  "  But  I've  got  you,  son," 
she  sobbed,  "mother's  little  man  —  O 
Johnny,  be  ca7'eful!'" 

I  fear  Johnny  was  hardly  careful  in  the 
way  that  she  meant ;  he  had  the  name  of 
being  "  the  recklessest  little  devil  in  the 
works ;  "  and  his  mother's  hair  would  have 
turned  gray  could  she  have  viewed  him 
cheerily  dodging  the  wrigghng,  glowing 
red  serpents  that  dove  at  him  from  the 
finishing  rolls.  But  he  was  careful  of  his 
mother ;  he  learned  to  put  a  stout  front  on 
his  hardships,  to  keep  his  kicks  and  cuffs 
to  himself  and  hide  his  burns  and  get  up 
in  the  black  winter  mornings  without  call- 
ing, although  his  muscles  had  not  rested 
from  last  night's  ache;  and  he  would 
make  faces  for  the  pain,  while  he  dressed. 
He  thought  of  none  of  those  things  now ; 
his  lips  were  working  and  he  brushed  the 
wet  out  of  his  eyes  because  he  remembered 
how  happy  his  mother  was  when  he  was 
made  strand  boy,  happier  than  she  had 
been  since  the  little  girls  died.  She  laughed, 
she  laughed  out  loud!  "  Think  of  you  only 
thirteen  and  earning  most  as  much  as  your 
ma!  Oh,  if  your  pa  could  see  you  this  day! 
If  he  could  know  how  you've  been  moth- 
er's man  " — and  then  she  kissed  him  and 
sorely  scared  him  by  crying  bitterly.  Was 
it,  as  she  said,  for  the  joy  and  for  remem- 
bering how  proud  his  father  had  always 
been  of  his  only  son,  or  was  it  because  she 
knew  she  had  the  sickness  on  her?  "  I'm 
glad  I  got  the  raise  that  week,"  muttered 
Johnny,  his  eyes  dimming.   Next  week,  he 


had  no  mother  to  be  glad  for  him.  He 
went  to  live  with  his  aunt.  She  was  sorry 
for  the  lad,  who  made  no  complaints  and 
only  cried  at  night  for  his  mother,  but  she 
had  married  a  widower  with  six  small  chil- 
dren, each  one,  she  was  accustomed  to  say, 
bad  in  a  different  way  from  the  others, 
so  she  had  scant  leisure  for  ''  mothering  " 
Johnny.  At  fifteen  Johnny  felt  himself  a 
man ;  and  not  a  youngster  in  the  works  got 
so  many  cuffs  and  oaths  from  the  roughers 
whose  tongs  he  was  using  the  minute  their 
backs  were  turned.  Plenty  of  kindness  the 
roughers  gave  him,  between  deserved  re- 
proofs for  meddling;  and  he  picked  up 
ambition  and  rude  notions  of  honor  and 
a  reverence  for  the  Amalgamated  Associ- 
ation. The  Lodge  of  the  Association  and 
the  Lodge  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  gave 
Johnny  most  of  his  education,  both  moral 
and  intellectual.  Never  did  either  associ- 
ation or  order  have  a  catechumen  who  lis- 
tened more  eagerly  to  teachings  of  the  fra- 
ternal duties  of  brothers  in  the  lodge. 

"  It's  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the 
world,"  mused  Johnny  often,  during  the 
first  years  of  his  membership.  *'  Well,  I 
guess  there's  one  thing  that  beats  'em 
all,"  he  thought  to-day,  ''beats  even  the 
knights."  And  Johnny  sighed.  For  that 
one  thing  was  love.  When  Johnny  was 
twenty-five,  he  fell  in  love.  It  was  soon 
after  he  got  his  job  as  heater;  and  a  hght 
heart  is  easy  to  move.  She  was  a  clerk  in 
a  dry-goods  shop;  our  English  cousins 
would  call  it  a  haberdasher's.  She  board- 
ed at  Mrs.  Heller's,  only  two  blocks  away 
from  Johnny's  aunt's  house,  a  clean,  quiet 
place,  very  respectable  and  not  expensive. 
Johnny  still  boarded  with  his  aunt.  He 
could  have  found  a  pleasanter  place  for 
his  money ;  and  he  didn't  enjoy  the  night- 
ly companionship  of  his  youngest  cousin, 
known  in  the  family  circle  as  "Kicker;" 
but  no  one  else  would  sleep  with  the  child, 
and  his  aunt  needed  the  board  money ; 
hence  Johnny  stayed  and  paid  it,  scrupu- 
lously in  advance.  He  furnished  his  bare 
little  room,  making  it  so  comfortable  that 
his  aunt  always  gave  it  to  her  mother-in- 
law  when  she  visited  them,  while  Johnny 
camped  elsewhere — with  Kicker.  The  girl, 
Miss  Dora  Glenn  (Johnny  knew  her  name 
before  he  knew  her),  rode  a  bicycle.  John- 
ny also  rode  a  bicycle ;  and  almost  daily, 
returning  from  his  work,  he  met  MissC^lenn 
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returning  from  hers.  He  admired  her  rid- 
ing ;  then  he  achnired  her.  One  day,  his 
heart  curdled  beholding  a  desperate  "ob- 
ject-struck "  beginner,  a  man  of  herculean 
frame,  charge  down  on  a  baby-carriage, 
and  Miss  (denn  pedal  swiftly  in  between 
the  doomed  infant  and  the  human  cata- 
pult. Johnny  scorching  down  to  her  ar- 
rived in  time  to  see  the  collision  and  hear 
the  crash.  She  was  not  hurt — the  man  had 
toppled  over  at  a  touch  ;  one  can  scarcely 
say  that  he  lost  his  balance,  he  having  so 
little  balance  to  lose — but  her  wheel  was 
broken.  Johnny  mended  it;  after  he  had 
given  the  unhappy  beginner  his  opinion  of 
a  man  that  couldn't  steer,  coming  out  on 
the  street.  "  You  best  walk  home,"  says 
Johnny,  sternly;  "and  be  thankful  you  ain't 
a  murderer;  you  ain't  safe  on  a  wheel!  " 

The  giant  limped  meekly  away,  pushing 
his  unharmed  wheel ;  while  Johnny  ad- 
dressed himself  to  repairs,  assisted  by  Miss 
Glenn.  She  had  taken  off  her  gloves.  Once 
her  hand  touched  his.  It  was  a  very  white 
hand  and  felt  cool  and  lovely  smooth  ; 
and  somehow,  although  it  was  so  different, 
Johnny's  memory  flashed  back  to  the  touch 
of  his  mother's  hand  on  his  cheek.  "  Ma'd 
like  her,"  he  thought.  "Oh,  I  wish  I  could 
tell  ma  about  her." 

He  noticed  that  she  did  not  talk  like  the 
Pennsylvania  girls;  and  long  afterward, 
the  rich,  leisurely  cadences  of  her  voice 
hved  on  his  ear.  He  always  thought  of  her 
with  a  reflection  of  the  tingling  throb  his 
heart  gave  him,  as  she  flew  past,  straight 
into  the  path  of  that  mountain  of  a  man. 

"  Knew  he'd  bowl  her  over,  but  bound 
to  save  the  baby!  "  thought  Johnny,  en- 
thusiastically, "Oh,  ain't  she  got  sand! 
And  she's  a  perfect  lady,  too." 

After  this  incident,  whenever  they  met 
she  smiled  and  Johnny  took  off  his  cap. 
The  second  week  he  ventured  to  observe 
the  road  was  bad  for  wheeling,  or  it  was  a 
warm  day,  merely  in  passing.  He  thought 
about  her  a  great  deal ;  and  he  thought 
more  about  his  mother  and  his  father  than 
he  had  in  a  long  time.  He  consulted  a 
carpenter  of  his  acquaintance  in  regard  to 
the  price  of  houses.  At  the  lodge  of  the  as- 
sociation, during  the  social  half  hour  after 
the  business  session,  he  made  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  speeches  ever  there  made, 
on  the  subject  of  steel  men  wasting  their 
wages  in  riotous  good  times.  As  Johnny, 
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while  never  known  to  be  visibly  under  the 
influenc^e  of  that  which  biteth  like  a  ser- 
pent and  stingeth  like  an  adder,  had  j^rided 
himself  on  the  hardness  of  his  head  rather 
than  on  keeping  out  of  temptation  and, 
indeed,  had  been  nicknamed  "the  tank" 
l)y  less  capable  and  envious  drinkers,  this 
austerity  drew  much  talk.  Johnny,  himself, 
felt  that  he  had  burned  his  festive  bridges 
behind  him. 

The  follo\ying  week  he  had  two  i)hoto- 
graj)hs  taken  (in  his  uniform  as  a  Knight 
of  Pythias,  his  hand  on  his  sword-hilt). 
Saturday  night  he  put  the  best  two  of  the 
dozen  in  his  pocket  and  after  an  hour  of 
scrul)bing  and  dressing,  took  his  wav  to 
the  Heller's. 

It  was  a  June  night;  and  Miss  Glenn 
might  be  sitting  out  on  the  piazza  with  the 
family.  So  in  truth  it  fell  out.  Miss  Glenn 
w^as  rocking  beside  Mrs.  Heller. 

They  both  rose  to  greet  him.  He  had 
never  seen  her  except  on  her  wheel  or  be- 
side it.  Her  trailing,  shimmering  black  skirt 
made  her  look  very  tall ;  and  there  was  a 
dainty  air  about  her  pink  shirt-waist  and 
snowy  lawn  tie.  "  She's  an  elegant  ap- 
pearing lady!  "  thought  Johnny,  making 
his  best  bow  to  the  accompaniment  of  Mrs. 
Heller's  introduction. 

"  So  you  ain't  married  yet?  "  says  Mrs. 
Heller,  by  way  of  setting  every  one  at  ease. 

"No,  ma'am;  but  I'm  thinking  of  it," 
says  Johnny,  forcing  his  eyes  up  to  Miss 
Glenn's  face  and  turning  scarlet.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  almost  made 
her  an  offer  of  his  hand.  He  cleared  his 
husky  voice  and  plunged  ahead.  "  I'm 
getting  six  and  se\-en  dollars  a  day  ;  and 
1  hope  to  make  more  when  I  get  used  to 
heating.  I've  got  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  dollars  in  the  bank.  I  don't  think  a 
man  has  got  any  right  to  marry  unless  he 
can  give  his  wife  a  house  of  their  own." 

If  his  voice  would  not  roll  up  like  a  ball 
in  his  throat  he  could  say  more,  a  great 
deal  more ;  but  how  could  he  talk  when 
he  had  to  keep  swallowing?  He  essayed 
a  smile — at  Mrs.  Heller;  and  he  felt  the 
dr()j)s  rolling  down  his  neck  and  wilting  his 
beautiful  white  collar. 

"  That's  awful  good  wages,"  said  Mrs. 
Heller,  cordially. 

"  I  should  say!'^  Miss  Glenn  agreed. 
Again  to-day  he  felt  the  glow  of  her  bright 
dark  eyes  on  him  ;  and  his  heart  bounded. 
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"  You  must  be  high  up,  Johnny,"  said 
Mrs.  Heller,  "rougher  or  heater — you'd 
never  get  that  much,  finishing." 

"Sure,"  said  Johnny,  modestly,  "I'm 
heater  for  the  twelve-inch " 

"  My!  but  you're  young  to  be  a  heater, 
Johnny  !  Wasn't  you  scared  first  day  you 
went  on?  You  know  Heller  was  a  heater, 
and  he  told  me  he  was  dreadful  scared  the 
first  week  lest  he'd  burn  the  breast  out  of 
the  furnace  or  some  sech  awful  thing." 

"Well,  I  was  too,"  admitted  Johnny. 
"  I  guess  I  ain't  all  over  being  scared,  yet ; 
you  see  there  are  so  many  bad  things  you 
can  do,  to  the  furnace  or  the  iron." 

"  That's  so,"  the  heater's  widow  as- 
sented, shaking  her  head ;  "  you're  jest  hke 
your  pa,  Johnny,  so  conscientious." 

Johnny,  in  an  access  of  gratitude,  pulled 
out  the  photographs  and  asked  her  if  she 
could  give  them  house-room.  He  remem- 
bered with  a  thrill  how  Miss  Glenn's  grace- 
ful brown  head  looked,  bent  over  the  pict- 
ures. He  remembered  how  he  lost  his 
constraint  and  waxed  fluent  explaining  the 
objects  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  But  he 
could  not  muster  daring  enough  to  ask  her 
to  accept  one  of  the  pictures.  Instead,  out 
of  his  grateful  heart,  he  asked  Mrs.  Heller, 
her  daughter,  and  her  little  son  (too  young 
to  be  left  at  home)  and  Miss  (llenn  to  go 
(Irixing  Sunday  afternoon ;   and   he   took 


and 


them  in  a  surrey  with  two  hand- 
some horses  that  the  clerk  of 
the  livery-stable  told  him  were 
never  allowed  to  go  without  a 
stable-driver;  but  he  said  that 
for  a  dollar  extra  he,  Johnny, 
being  known  to  be  a  careful 
man,  should  be  given  the  fiery 
steeds.  Johnny  did  not  find 
them  fiery;  but  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  passing  over  the 
clerk's  cautions  to  Mrs.  Hel- 
ler; and  she  sat  on  the  back 
seat  with  her  children,  clasp- 
ing them  in  her  arms  and  call- 
ing "whoa  ! "  loudly  every  time 
one  of  the  horses  lashed  a  fly ; 
and  Miss  Dora  was  on  the  front 
seat  with  him ;  and  the  gates  of 
paradise  swung  open. 

But  the  days  went  by  with- 
out his  adventuring  any  further 
confusion.  Twice  he  rode  in 
the  park  with  her,  once  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  once  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
He  told  her  of  his  parents,  of  his  hopes,  of 
his  ambitions,  he  told  her  of  everything  but 
his  love ;  and  that  was  so  timid,  so  wor- 
shipful that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
speech.  She  told  him  that  she  was  an  or- 
phan with  one  sister  who  was  married  and 
always  begging  her  to  try  for  employment 
in  the  town  where  she  lived.  "  Sometimes 
I  think  I  will,"  she  said.  "  I  was  born  West 
and  I  love  it  there,  I  get  homesick  for  the 
Mississippi  River.  I  hate  the  big  cities — 
like  this.  I  love  a  town  where  there  are 
trees  on  the  streets  and  all  the  folks  have 
yards  to  their  houses.  And  I  love  to  see 
the  river." 

"  Yes,  a  river's  a  great  thing,"  said  John- 
ny;  "I  don't  know  when  I  learned  to  swim, 
I  was  so  little.  Once  we  lived  right  on  the 
river  and  my  mother  was  so  'fraid  I'd  get 
drownded.  But  she  wasn't  after  she  saw 
me  swim." 

"  Mrs.  Heller  says  you  saved  a  little 
boy  from  drowning,  once." 

"  'Shaw,  that  was  nothing,  the  kid  fell 
in  the  cistern  and  all  I  had  to  do  was  to 
tread  water."  Johnny  was  tempted  to  tell 
of  the  man  that  he  had  saved  in  the  river; 
but  he  thought  that  would  look  like  brag- 
ging and  held  his  peace. 

She  was  riding,  slowly,  her  eyes  on  the 
grass  plots  that  swam  before  them  as  they 
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passed.  Her  brown  hair  took  sunnier 
glints  in  the  twihght  glow,  the  delicate  oval 
of  her  cheek  was  flushed.  She  was  pretty, 
as  thousands  of  American  girls  are  pretty, 
but  in  that  light,  with  the  gentle  thought 
in  her  eyes,  she  looked  an  angel  to  her  lov- 
er. He  caught  his  breath.  "  If  I  get  mar- 
ried, my  wife  shall  live  where  she  pleases 
if  1  can  only  get  good  work,"  said  he, 
frowning  and  grasping  the  handle-bar  with 
a  grip  of  steel. 

He  did  not  see  her  face  or  he  would 
have  seen  that  she  grew  red  ;  but  she 
laughed  and  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  what  a 
beautiful  road  to  scorch!  " 

Johnny  could  not  understand  whether 
she  wanted  to  put  him  off ;  but  he  was  too 
shy  to  persist.  He  bent  over  his  handle- 
bar. 

The  next  day  the  long  threatening  strike 
began.  Johnny  had  no  job  ;  no  right,  he 
thought,  to  speak.  "I'll  wait  until  we  win 
and  I'm  back,"  he  said.  And  they  did  not 
win.  That  was  a  hard 
month  to  Johnny,  a  hard 
decision  to  make,  to  re- 
linquish his  fair  hopes 
and  go  on  the  road  for 
a  job.  But,  swearing  at 
his  luck,  Johnny  chose 
a  heavy  heart  instead  of 
a  loaded  conscience  : 
and  went  dismally  to 
Mrs.  Heller  to  tell  them 
that  he  must  go.  "  My 
sakes  ahve  !  "  cried  Mrs. 
Heller,  waving  her  pud- 
gy hands  in  the  air, 
"didn't  you  know  it? 
Miss  Glenn's  ^'vwf^^  Her 
sister's  been  writing  and 
writing  ;  and  she  decid- 
ed yesterday  she'd  go. 
She  left  her  good-by  for 
you;  and  hoped  if  you 
was  ever  in  Fairport,  la., 
you'd  come  to  see  her." 

Johnny's  cheeks  were 
a  kind  of  blue  white. 
His  teeth  came  together 
with  a  click.  His  nos- 
trils widened.  Mrs.  Hel- 
ler turned  away  from  his 
miserable  eyes. 

"  I — I  give  her  one  of 
your  photographs  afore 


she  went,  Johnny,"  said  she;  "you  don't 
mind." 

Johnny  laughed.  "  I  guess  I  don't.  I 
guess  you're  an  awful  good  friend  of  mine. 
Good-by,  Mrs.  Heller,  a  friend  of  mine 
knows  a  Mr.  Leroy  in  Fairport.  He's  presi- 
dent of  the  Labor  Council;  and  I'll  get  a 
letter  to  him.  There's  a  new  steel  works  in 
Fairport  or  just  'cross  the  river.  I'm  go- 
ing to  try  for  a  job,  there.  What — what's 
Miss  Dora's  address?  " 

But  Miss  Dora  had  left  no  address. 
''  Maybe's  a  little  town;  and  I  don't  need 
it,"  said  Johnny,  stoutly.  He  took  the 
night  train  for  the  West,  leaving  conso- 
lation gifts  for  his  weeping  aunt  and  the 
cousins,  and  carrying  away  a  very  scanty 
remainder  of  his  savings.  "  Oh,  I'll  get 
along,"  he  said  to  the  boys  at  the  train  ; 
and  he  would  not  borrow  and  went  away 
smiling;  and  nobody  saw  the  puckered 
face  bent  over  the  back  of  the  car-seat  as 
the  flaming  chimneys  fell  behind.   "  Think 
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of  them  boys,  who  are  all  stone-broke  and 
just  got  then'  jobs  back,  wanting  to  lend 
j/ie  money,"  he  gurgled  to  the  roar  of  the 
train,  "I'll  never  find  no  such  friends 
anywhere  else  !  ' ' 

He  was  desperately  lonely  the  first  week 
in  Fairport.  He  would  have  been  more 
lonely  but  for  Harry  Leroy,  who  asked  him 
once  to  supper  at  his  own  house  and  gave 
him  a  good  word  with  Knute  Larsen  and 
the  superintendent  of  the  Edgewater  Steel 
Works,  and  lent  him  papers  to  read. 

He  walked  the  streets  and  rode  on  the 
street-railways  and  bought  papers  of  pins 
or  thread  or  needles  or  a  cake  of  soap  in 
every  dry-goods  shop  in  the  city  of  Fair- 
port  ;  but  not  once  did  he  see  the  face  that 
haunted  his  heart. 

Not  once  until  this  morning ;  and  be- 
cause of  this  morning,  because  of  an  eye- 
blink  of  a  face  at  a  car-window  whirling  by 
— just  as  he  turned  to  go  his  way  to  the 
works — he  stood  now  viewing  the  pano- 
rama of  his  life,  and  sure  that  for  this  all 
had  been  worth  the  living. 

CT 

He    roused    himself   to    attend  to    the 

drafts  of  tlie  furnace.    Knute  was  lurching 

about  in  a  heavy-gaited  way  smiling  feebly 

did  atiyone  si)eakto  him;   and  making  fu- 
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tile  attempts  to  focus  his  glassy  eyeballs  on 
the  speaker. 

"You  go  to  the  wmdow  and  get  a  breath 
of  air,"  said  Johnny.    "  Fll  talk  to  the  boss." 

"  Where's  Larsen?  "  said  the  assistant 
superintendent. 

"  He's  'most  sick  to-day;  it's  so  hot." 

"  It's  infernal  weather,"  grumbled  the 
young  man  ;  but  he  looked  after  Knute's 
swaying  back  in  a  way  that  Johnny  did 
not  like. 

A  few  minutes  later  Johnny,  having  gone 
to  the  window  himself  for  a  gasp  of  relief 
from  the  dead  heat  of  the  mill,  heard  the 
assistant  and  the  time-keeper  talking.  They 
were  in  the  roadway  below  and  did  not 
see  him. 

"  I  guess  there  is,"  the  time-keeper  was 
saying  in  answer  to  some  question.  "  I  no- 
ticed he  was  wrong  when  I  was  in  there, 
taking  time;  he  couldn't  hardly  answer 
me ;  but  it  may  be  the  heat." 

"  Doesn't  look  Hke  it,"  said  the  assist- 
ant, "■  if  he  is  drunk,  he'll  go,  that's  all.  It's 
too  cursed  risky  !  Johnny  Burke  used  to 
be  a  heater  and  he  can  take  the  place.  I'm 
not  going  to  have  a  mess  at  the  eight-inch 
to  report  to  the  old  man.  to-morrow." 
They  passed  on;   and  Johnny  went  back 
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to  tlie  furnace  thinking,  ''  I'll  give  Knute 
a  hint;   he  ain't  showing  good  sense." 

But  there  was  Knute,  prone  on  the  sand- 
heap  beside  the  furnace,  in  the  scorching 
heat,  his  purple  face  full  in  the  glow.  John- 
ny did  not  look  at  his  face.  He  looked, 
his  eyes  hardening,  at  the  photograph  slip- 
ping out  of  the  drunken  hand.  It  was  a 
woman's  face ;  and  the  face  was  Dora 
Glenn's.  Johnny  set  his  teeth  and  strode 
to  the  window.  There  was  a  throbbing  in 
the  back  of  his  head  ;  he  couldn't  breathe. 

"Trouble  with  his  wife!"  And  Dora 
was  his  wife.  They  hadn't  been  married 
a  month ;  yet  he  was  quarrelling  with  her 
and  getting  drunk.  He  felt  no  anger 
against  the  girl.  "  She  didn't  promise  me 
nothing,"  he  groaned,  "she  ain't  to  blame 
for  me  being  a  fool.  Oh  God  !  I  didn't 
have  a  look  from  her  that  I  got  the  right  to 


remember  against  her."  It  was  a  forlorn 
comfort  that  she  wasn't  to  blame.  She 
wasn't  to  blame  with  that  brute  either.  He 
knew  that.  A  sickening  rage  at  the  man 
who  could  treat  her  so  turned  him  dizzy. 
"I'll  not  lift  a  hand  for  him" — that  was 
his  first  conscious  thought — "  I  won't  scab 
any  man's  job;  but  I  am  not  going  to  try 
to  save  his  for  him,  he  can  take  his  chances 

by !  " 

Out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  he  had  a 
vision  of  the  young  boss  at  the  straighten- 
ing beds.  "  I  ain't  going  to  look  round," 
said  Johnny,  doggedly.  Therefore  he 
stared  out  of  the  window  in  time  to  see 
Harry  Leroy  on  his  way  to  the  office  with 
a  message  about  the  Cochrane  Company's 
steel.  Leroy  sent  him  a  friendly  smile  and 
a  hail:  '  'Don't  forget  you  take  supper  with 
me,  Saturday.     We'll  have  chicken  !  " 


"1  was  bathing  him  with  it,"  Johnny  explained,  promptly. — Page  446. 


"I  guess  he'll  be  all  right." — Page  447. 


Johnny's  head  sank.  He  waited  a  sec- 
ond longer.  "  Oh,  Lord,  I  got  to  do  it,"  he 
groaned.  "  I  couldn't  look  him  in  the  face 
if  I  didn't.   Knute's  a  brother  knight,  too !  " 

With  that  he  rushed  off  to  Knute.  The 
assistant  superintendent  was  walking  tow- 
ard him  from  the  other  direction.  But 
johnny  reached  the  insensible  man  first, 
had  the  whiskey  flask  out  and  was  bathing 
the  purple  face,  at  the  same  instant  calling 
loudly  on  Bill  the  drag-down  and  George 
the  charger. 

"Get  him  to  the  faucet,  get  some  ice- 
water!"  roared  Johnny  above  the  din  ; 
"  he's  prostrated  by  the  heat !  Tell  the 
boss,  some  of  you  boys  !  " 

"  Whiskey  sunstroke  I  guess,"  said  the 
superintendent,  sniffing. 

"  I  was  bathing  him  with  it,"  Johnny  ex- 
plained, promptly;  "  he  was  hot  and  dry's 
a  board !" 

"  That's  it,"  agreed  the  roller,  busding 
up,  '•  he  complained  of  his  head  to  me,  this 
morning." 

"  And  he  said  he  couldn't  sweat  a  mite 

and   he   felt  all    burning  up  !  "   chimed  in 

(ieorge;   while  Bill  i)r()ffere(l  testimony  in 

the  same  strain.  The  united  stress  of  opin- 
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ion  was  too  much  for  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent's nerve ;  after  all,  it  might  be  sun- 
stroke, anyhovv^  the  men  would  swear  that 
it  was ;  and  there  was  the  old  man  to  con- 
sider ;  he  watched  them  drenching  Knute 
with  ice -water;  and  all  he  said  was; 
"He's  coming  round  all  right.  He  better 
go  home  ;"   and  so  walked  away. 

But  Knute  had  his  own  mind  about  go- 
ing home.  He  opened  his  eyes,  into  which 
the  light  was  creeping,  and  stared  at  John- 
ny.    "  Did  I  lose  my  job?  "  said  he. 

"  No,  you're  all  right,"  said  Johnny. 

"  You  boys  kept  it  for  me?  It  vas  'bout 
my  vife.  See's  good  vomans,  but  see's  gone 
back  on  me.    See?   I  guess  I  kill  myself." 

"Oh,  rats!  "  said  Johnny;  "here,  get 
up  ;  the  boss  thinks  it  sunstroke  and  you 
can  go  home." 

"  No,  I  don't  go  home,"  said  Knute,  sit- 
ting up,  "the  old  mans,  fore  he  vent,  said 
to  try  to  git  sixty  t'ousand  of  half-inch 
round — I  git  it,  dis  turn.  Dot's  vy  1  drink 
— to  make  me  strong,  'cause  my  head  is 
wrong  dis  hot  wedder." 

Despite  the  roller's  protestations  he  stag- 
gered to  his  feet.  "  Vonny  vill  help  me," 
he  said,  "  I  git  along." 
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As  for  Johnny  he  laid  every  nerve  to 
work  to  guard  Larsen,  and  to  make  his 
estimate  of  the  turn  good.  He  would  not 
think  ;  he  would  not  feel  ;  he  had  the  bil- 
lets to  watch  and  the  furnace.  Sixty 
thousand  was  a  big  turn.  But  when  the 
weight  was  posted  on  the  board,  Bill  and 
George  came  to  slap  him  on  the  back  as 
well  as  Larsen  ;  and  Larsen's  eyes  bright- 
ened. He  was  quite  sober,  now.  "  I'm 
mooch  obliged  to  you  boys,"  he  said, 
"  dot's  a  good  turn.  Yonny  is  a  good 
heater.     Good-by." 

He  shook  hands  with  the  roller  and  the 
finisher,  with  the  roughers  and  his  own 
helpers.  Then,  he  took  out  his  knife  and 
handed  it  to  one  of  the  straightening  boys, 
saying,  "  You  got  dat  knife,  Hughey,  I 
gif  him  to  you." 

Hughey  grinned  ;  but  the  men  ex- 
changed uneasy  glances  and  talked  to  each 
other,  as  Knute  walked  off  to  his  locker 
for  his  coat.  They  would  have  drafted 
Johnny  into  the  conversation,  but  he  had 
slipped  outside.  "  It's  none  of  my  busi- 
ness if  he  does  try  to  kill  himself,  best 
thing  for  her,  I  guess."  In  this  fashion 
he  muttered  to  himself,  nevertheless  not 
mending  his  pace,  going  more  slowly,  in 
fact,  with  each  word.  "  Supposing  he  is  a 
brother  knight — it's  none  of  my  business." 
He  stood  still.  "  The  way  those  Pitts- 
burg knights  stood  by  me  ain't  got  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it  !  "       He  turned  on  his 

heel.      -  D it  !  "      He  walked   back 

to  the  works. 

Little  groups  of  the  men  were  all  along 
the  road,  and  in  the  second  group  he  saw 
George  the  charger  lending  a  sympathetic 
arm  to  Knute,  Bill  and  the  roller  walking 
on  the  other  side.  The  roller's  brow 
cleared  at  sight  of  Johnny  ;  he  lagged  be- 
hind for  a  moment's  confidence.  "We're 
going  to  put  Knute  on  the  car  that  goes 
to  his  house  ;  I  guess  he'll  be  all  right, 
then,  don't  you?" 

"  I  guess  you  and  I  best  get  on  the  car 
with  him,  on  the  sly.  Maybe  he  didn't 
mean  nothing  by  his  talk,  but  Swedes  kill 
themselves  awful  easy." 

"  That's  right,"  sighed  the  roller. 
''  Well,  my  wife  is  sure  there's  been  an  ac- 
cident if  I'm  ten  minutes  behind  time,  but 
I'll  go  with  you  ;  we'll  let  Georgy  and  Bill 
go  home." 

George  and  Bill  accordingly  put  Knute 


on  the  car,  after  Johnny  and  the  roller 
had  nodded  good-by,  and  Knute  had  in- 
sisted on  shaking  hands  over  again,  not 
saying  anything  except,  *'  I  vas  much 
obliged,"  to  each.  There  was  no  difficul- 
ty in  getting  a  rear  position  on  the  strap ; 
and  Knute,  in  front,  did  not  suspect  his 
two  comrades'  presence.  He  sat  with  his 
eyes  on  the  brick  pavements  and  the 
maple-trees,  and  the  houses  half -hidden 
by  the  fohage.  ''  It's  singular,"  mused  the 
roller,  with  the  artless  confidence  of  the 
average  street-car  traveller  that  his  re- 
marks will  reach  no  other  ear  than  that 
into  which  they  are  poured,  "  it's  singular 
the  trouble  women  make  the  most  sensi- 
ble men.  Now  'till  just  lately,  since  he's 
been  married,  I'd  have  bet  money  on 
Knute's  sense.  But  he's  crazy  over  this 
girl.  She  is  pretty  ;  but  she's  kinder  gid- 
dy, I  guess,  too,  nothing  wrong,  just 
thoughtless.  I  saw  her  once  out  riding  on 
her  wheel,  and  a  floor-walker  down  at  King- 
man's was  riding  with  her,  a  pretty  little 
feller  all  dressed  up  in  plaid  stockings. 
Now  Knute's  not  pretty.-  I  guess  he  didn't 
like  it.  He  fairly  worshipped  her,  though. 
You  ought  to  see  the  house  he  bought  ! 
He  gave  her  a  gold  watch  and  chain — say, 
what's  he  doing  now?     Can  you  see?  " 

Johnny  reported  :  *'  He's  writing  on 
a  leaf  of  his  memorandum-book.  He's 
torn  it  out  and  folded  it  up  ;  and  now, 
he's  putting  it  into  an  envelope  that's  ad- 
dressed already — in  ink." 

"  That  don't  look  right  a  little  bit." 

Johnny  shook  his  head.  It  was  queer, 
but  a  reluctant  compassion  was  wresthng 
with  the  jealous  hatred  that  clawed  at  his 
heart.  Knute  loved  her,  too.  He  had 
meant  to  give  her  a  gold  watch  and  chain 
for  a  wedding-gift ;  but  Knute  had  given 
it  to  her  instead.  "  He's  getting  up  !  " 
said  the  roller. 

"  'Sposing  he  sees  us,  coming  out!  "  said 
Johnny.  But  Larsen  left  the  car  by  the 
other  door.  They  followed  him  to  the 
street,  and  kept  him  in  sight  from  a  safe 
distance.  He  went  into  the  post-office, 
came  out  directly,  walked  a  short  block  and 
signalled  a  bridge  car.  The  bridge  cars 
cross  the  Mississippi  to  Fairport. 

"  My  wife  will  have  a  fit,"  moaned  the 
roller,  "  but  we've  got  to  see  this  thing 
through.  Ketch  on,  Johnny,  and  don't  let 
him  see  you  !  " 


•--mm's^' 
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They  stood  on  the  rear  platform  ;  and, 
as  before,  Larsen  was  sitting  well  in  front, 
where  they  could  only  see  the  back  of  his 
head.  He  sat  motionless,  his  gaze  on 
the  water,  which  was  now  kindling  myriad 
opalescent  hues  under  the  golden  torch 
in  the  west.  A  procession  of  wagons, 
carriages,  phaetons,  and  last  of  all,  one 
smart  victoria  with  jingling  chains  on  the 
horses'  harness  and  a  beautiful,  dark-haired 
w()man  sitting  behind  the  coachman 
drifted  past  them  on  the  opposite  road- 
way. "She  looks  a  little  Hke  Knute's 
wife,"  said  the  roller;  "did  you  see 
Knute's  shoulders  jump?  Say,  I'm  get- 
ting nervous." 

"So  am  1,"  said  Johnny;  "  but  we're 
most  across — he's  up  !  " 

^  He  was  up.  reaching  for  the  cord  stop- 
ping the  car.    .  I  Ic  turned  and  passed  them. 
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"  He'll  wonder  what  we're  doing  here," 
the  roller  whispered,  leaning  on  Johnny's 
nimbler  wit.  "  What  had  we  better  say? 
You  answer  !  " 

But  Knute's  eyes  turned,  once,  full  on 
them,  did  not  waver  nor  lighten  ;  he  went 
by  with  his  strained,  unseeing  gaze  ;  and 
nothing  in  the  grisly  chase  had  given  them 
the  chill  of  this  blind  passage.    Their  eyes 

met.     "  By ,  he  means  to  do  it,"  the 

roller  said,  under  his  breath ;  and  Johnny 
nodded,  rising.  They  were  on  the  bridge 
floor,  not  a  minute  behind  the  Swede ;  but 
he  was  already  standing  at  the  farther  side 
of  the  railing. 

"  Larsen,  sfo/>.'  "  shouted  Johnny,  vault- 
ing over  after  him. 

He  never  looked  back  ;  he  flung  his  arms 
above  his  head  and  sprang.  At  the  very 
instant  of  motion  Johnnv's  hands  grabbed 
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his  flannel  shirt ;  init  tlie  stuff  parted,  and 
Johnny  was  reehng  with  the  splash  in  his 
ears.  The  roller  clutched  him  to  save 
him  from  a  fall.  "  Get  a  boat  !  "  cried 
Johnny,      "/can  hold  him — le'  go  !  " 

He  had  sprung  after  Knute,  but  in 
very  different  shape,  circling  like  an  arrow, 
his  hands,  like  the  arrow-head,  protecting 
his  body  as  he  dived.  How  lucky  his  coat 
was  on  his  arm  instead  of  on  his  shoulders  ! 
How  lucky  he  had  untied  his  shoes  in  the 
cars  on  the  suspicion  of  this  very  need  ! 
Where  was  the  fellow's  head.^  There  I 
Look  at  him  thrashing  with  his  long 
arms  !      How  his  eyes  bulged  ! 

"  Keep  still  !  I'll  save  you  !  "  yelled 
Johnny  ;  and  all  the  while  his  arms  went 
like  oars,  and  each  magnificent  kick  of  his 
steel-like  legs  was  hurling  him  through  the 
water. 

He  came  up  behind  Knute  ;  but  even 
as  his  hand  was  outstretched  the  head  sank. 
He  dived  for  it,  and  it  rose  to  the  surface, 
dripping,  the  hair  flat  on  the  forehead,  the 
face  no  longer  a  man's,  only  a  mask  of  fear, 
with  bared  teeth,  and  painted  eyeballs. 

"  Now  you're  all  right  !  "  called  Johnny, 
cheerfully.  "  I  got  you.  Quit  kicking,  or 
I'll  duck  you!  " 

It  is  said  that  suicides  are  easy  to  save, 
having  used  up  all  their  will-power  in  the 
last  desperate  act.  Knute  hardly  strug- 
gled, for  which  one  may  give  the  reason 
cited,  or  take  Johnny's  praise  for  fact. 
"  You're  acting  bully  !  "  cried  Johnny. 
"  You  know  you  don't  want  to  drown  ine^ 
too  !  " 

He  could  hear  voices  and  the  frantic 
rattle  and  splash  of  oars.  I'he  danger 
went  to  his  Irish  blood  like  whiskey.  "  I'm 
all  right,"  he  sang  out;  "  you  fellows  keep 
the  stroke !  " 

"  For  God's  sake,  keep  up,  Johnny  ! 
We're  coming,  Johnny  !  You  keep  up  a 
niinnit .'  "  It  was  the  roller's  voice,  and 
it  cracked  under  a  sob.  Johnny  bawled 
back  :  "  P m  all  right.  He's  quiet  as  a 
kitten — I'll  duck  vou  if  you  dast  to 
stir  !  " 

But  Knute  did  not  stir ;  and  when  they 
had  pulled  him  into  the  boat,  he  lay  with 
neither  breath  nor  quiver,  and  Johnny 
(towed  at  the  stern  to  lighten  the  boat),  gave 
animated  orders  according  to  his  experi- 
ence. "  He's  breathing  all  right,  but  tilt 
his  head  and  -get  the  water  out  of  him — 
Vol.  XXIV.— 49 


now  work  his  arms  and  rub  him.  Get 
his  flask  out  of  his  pocket  and  give  him  a 
taste — there,  I  told  you  he  was  all  right  !  " 

"  He's  coming  to,"  bawled  the  roller. 
"  Say,  what  if  he  makes  a  break?" 

"  He  won't,"  said  Johnny  ;  "  but  sit  on 
his  head  if  he  does." 

Knute,  however,  was  like  a  man  stunned, 
making  no  resistance,  and  meekly  consent- 
ing to  be  put  in  a  hack,  with  his  two 
friends,  and  driven  home. 

"  I  make  you  lots  of  trouble,  boys,"  he 
murmured  in  apology. 

"  Yes,  you  do,"  returned  the  roller,  se- 
verely, "  and  you  like  to  have  drownded 
Johnny  !  I  couldn't  swim,  or  else  you'd 
have  drownded  me,  too.  Now,  what  I 
want  to  know  is :  Are  you  going  to  try 
this  d trick  again?  " 

The  Swede  had  been  smiling  feebly,  but 
at  the  words  some  sinister  memory  burned 
in  his  melancholy  eyes. 

"  I  don't  know.  I  can't  tell.  I  got  so 
much  troubles." 

"  No  trouble's  so  bad  you  can't  bear  it 
like  a  man,"  said  Johnny.  He  felt  some- 
thing tugging  at  his  heart,  something  that 
hurt  it,  yet  lifted  it.  He  had  never  felt 
that  way  before  ;  and  suddenly  he,  too, 
remembered,  and  added,  humbly,  "espe- 
cially if  you  have  good  friends." 

"  And  a  good  wife,"  added  the  roller, 
with  increased  severity.  "  I've  no  doubt 
she's  scared  to  death  about  you  this  min- 
ute— and  so's  mine  about  me.  I  bet  she's 
been  to  the  grocery,  ringing  up  the  Edge- 
water  to  know  if  there's  been  an  accident, 
or  Sam  Swift  has  been  hurt.  Say,  what 
was  that  letter  you  mailed " 

Knute  sat  up  with  a  spring.  "  Can't 
dot  man  drive  faster  ?  "  he  cried,  "  I  yust 
remember  I  tole  my  vife " 

"  I  only  hope  she  hasn't  run  out  to  catch 
you  herself  ;  and  we  can't  find  her,"  was 
the  roller's  dismal  augury.  "  Poor  thing  !  I 
guess  she's  'most  crazy." 

But  he  prodded  Johnny's  side  with  his 
elbow  and  bestowed  on  him  a  furtive  smile, 
implying  that  he  secretly  regarded  Mrs. 
Larsen's  fright  with  satisfaction. 

Knute  sank  back  on  the  seat ;  and  the 
roller  eyed  his  troubled  countenance  and 
nodded,  until  his  good  nature  prompted 
some  homely  consolation.  "  I  guess  you '11 
understand  each  other  better  after  this, 
Knute.     It's  going  to  come  out  all  right." 
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Johnny  sat  in  his  wet  clothes  and 
shivered.  The  night  was  turning  cold, 
after  the  terrible  day.  His  exhilaration, 
which  was  no  more  than  the  effervescence 
of  peril,  was  all  gone,  he  felt  cold  in  his 
heart  ;  arid  his  one  longing  was  to  make 
an  excuse  to  jump  out  of  the  hack  and  run. 
"  No,  you  don't,  Johnny  Burke,"  he  kept 
saying  to  himself,  "  get  a  brace  on  you  ! " 
But  he  choked  and  went  white  when  the 
carriage  stopped.  He  opened  the  door 
and  sprang  out  first.  He  was  aware  of 
a  pretty  cottage  and  of  red  geraniums,  and 
a  plank  walk — but  then,  he  staggered  and 
grew  faint,  for  it  was  her  face  flying  tow- 
ard them. 

She  flung  herself  into  the  carriage-door. 
"  Tell  me  first,  I'll  tell  her,"  she  began  in 
a  tone  like  ice  ;  she  was  pale,  but  she  was 
not  screaming  or  fainting,  except  that  she 
gasped  and  suddenly  broke  into  a  little 
choking  laugh  as  she  saw  Knute. 

"  Oh,  Knute,  how  could  you?"  she 
cried.  "  Elly's  so  frightened,  she  went  to 
the  pohce,  herself,  to  beg  them  look  for 
you;  she's  just  come  back — Elly,  Knute's 
all  right  ! "  " 

The  other  woman,  who  looked  like  Dora, 
but  was  not  Dora,  the  woman  whose  pict- 
ure he  had  seen,  had  passed  Johnny  and 
wa§-  sobbing  in  Knute's  arms. 

"  You  get  him  into  the  house  and  get 
off  his  wet  clothes,  soon 's you  can,  ma'am," 
said  the  roller,  who  rose  to  the  level  of  the 
situation  with  the  ripe  composure  of  a  ten 
years'  married  man.  "I'll  explain  to  Miss 
Glenn  how  you  come  to  have  a  husband 
here,  instead  of  in  the  Mississippi."  The 
single  glimpse  Johnny  had  of  the  faces  of 
husband  and  wife  as  she  drew  him  into  the 


house,  assured  him  that  whatever  the 
trouble  between  them,  it  had  shrivelled  out 
of  knowledge  in  the  terror  and  anguish  of 
the  last  hour.  "  She  loves  him,"  Johnny 
thought,  reverently  ;  and  with  the  thought 
came  anotherunder  which  he  leaned  quick- 
ly against  the  side  of  the  porch.  "■  He's 
weak  with  his  exertions,"  explained  the 
roller,  "  and  no  wonder.  Let  me  tell  you." 
Johnny  was  obliged  to  sit  down  while 
the  roller  depicted  the  scene  in  such  star- 
tling colors  that  he  did  not  know  his  own 
experience.  "^  Knute's  a  giant,  and  he 
struggled  awfully — my — my  gracious  !  my 
heart  was  in  my  mouth,  I  thought  he'd  pull 
him  under  ;  but  Johnny  was  calm  as  if  he 
was  in  a  ball-room — look  here,  excuse  me, 
I  haven't  introduced  him  to  you,  I  am 
rattled,  that's  a  fact.  Miss  Glenn,  Mr. 
Burke." 

"  I  know  Mr.  Burke  well,"  she  said, 
"  he's  a  friend  of  mine."  She  held  out  her 
hand,  her  beautiful  white  hand,  smiling. 
But,  suddenly,  her  lips  quivered  and  the 
tears  rose  to  her  eyes.  "  Oh,  I  haven't 
thanked  you  !"  she  said,  "  I  can't.  How 
brave  you  are  !  "  Dimly  Johnny  realized 
that  she  was  looking  at  him  as  she  had 
never  looked  at  him,  before. 

The  roller  sent  his  eyes  from  one  young 
face  to  the  other ;  and  a  smile  slowly 
dawned  on  his  features.  "  Well,  Miss 
Dora,"  said  he,  pleasantly,  "  I  guess  I'll 
be  going,  my  wife's  waiting.  Don't  hurry, 
Johnny."     And  he  walked  away  whistfing. 

At  the  street  corner  he  cast  a  glance  be- 
hind. The  two  young  figures  were  still 
standing,  bathed  in  the  enchanted  glow  of 
sunset,  and  Johnny  was  still  holding  the 
girl's  hand. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

BY    HENRY    CABOT    LODGE 


THE    TEST     OF     ENDURANCE 

1779  1781 


AS  the  year  1778  was  closing,  the  scene 
of  action  was  shifted  from  the  North 
to  the  South.  All  eyes  at  the  time 
were  fixed  on  the  events  which  began  with 
the  appearance  of  the  British  in  Georgia, 
and,  so  far  as  this  period  is  concerned,  the 
habit  has  continued,  in  large  measure,  down 
to  the  present  day.  Thus  it  happens  that 
these  two  years  in  the  North,  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  camp,  as  well  as  over  seas, 
are  less  well  known,  less  rightly  valued 
than  a,ny  other  period  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  That  this  should  be  so  was,  at  the 
time,  wholly  natural.  The  fall  of  Savan- 
nah, and  its  subsequent  defence  against 
the  French  and  Americans,  the  capture  of 
Charleston,  the  rapid  success  of  the  British 
arms,  the  defeat  of  Gates,  the  gradual  de- 
velopment and  hard  fighting  of  Greene's 
great  campaign,  all  drew  the  attention  and 
filled  the  minds  of  men  everywhere.  Yet, 
important  as  these  events  were,  the  vital 
point  still  remained  where  Washington  and 
his  army  watched  the  Hudson  and  kept 
the  enemy  pinioned  in  New  York.  If  that 
army  had  failed  or  dissolved,  the  English 
forces  would  have  swept  down  from  the 
North  to  meet  their  brethren  in  the  South, 
and  nothing  could  have  saved  Greene 
then,  for  the  one  primary  condition  of  his 
campaign  was  that  no  British  soldiers 
should  come  from  the  North  to  break  his 
communications,  cut  off  his  supplies,  and 
take  him  in  the  rear.  None  came  from  the 
North.  None  could  come.  With  a  sin- 
gleness of  puri)ose  and  a  strategical  sound- 
ness which  has  never  been  fully  appreci- 
ated, Washington  clung  to  the  central  2one 
of  the  Middle  States.  Whatever  came,  he 
was  determined  that  the  British  should 
never  get  the  line  of  the  Hudson  and  divide 


New  England — whence  he  drew  most  of 
his  troops — from  the  great  middle  colonies. 
Neither  Burgoyne  on  the  North,  nor  Corn- 
wallis  on  the  South,  could  draw  him  from 
his  position.  Attacks  on  the  extremities 
he  knew  were  not  deadly,  and  he  felt  sure 
that  they  could  be  repulsed  ;  but  if  the 
centre  was  once  pierced,  then  dire  peril 
was  at  hand.  So  long  as  he  kept  an  army 
together  and  the  line  of  the  Hudson  open, 
so  long  as  he  could  move  at  will,  either 
eastward  into  New  England,  or  southward 
into  Virginia,  he  knew  that  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  Revolution  was  merely  a 
question  of  time.  The  period  of  active 
fighting  in  the  North  was  over  ;  that  of 
waiting — dreary,  trying,  monotonous  wait- 
ing— had  set  in,  and  it  lasted  until  the 
moment  which  Washington  was  wa'"  diing 
for  arrived — the  great  moment  w  en  a 
decisive  stroke  could  be  given  which  /ould 
end  the  war.  Two  years  the  waiting  and 
watching  went  on — years  of  patience,  suf- 
fering, and  trial.  Nothing  was  done  that 
led  straight  to  anything  ;  nothing  but  the 
holding  fast  which  was  to  bring  the  final 
victory. 

Very  hard  to  understand  now  was  the 
victory  thus  achieved  by  keeping  the  army 
in  existence  and  the  Revolution  ahve  dur- 
ing that  time  of  sullen,  dogged  waiting. 
Everywhere  were  visible  signs  of  exhaus- 
tion, of  longings  to  have  done  with  the 
business  before  it  was  really  finished.  Over 
seas  the  symptoms  of  fatigue  were  pain- 
fully apparent.  England,  as  has  always 
been  the  case  when  she  is  sore  bested — 
and  never  was  she  in  worse  plight  than 
then — was  making  a  bold  front  to  the  en- 
emies who  ringed  her  round.  She  was 
suffering  enormously.   American  war-ships 
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and  privateers  were  tearing  her  commerce 
to  pieces.  Her  naval  prestige  was  hurt  to 
the  quick  by  John  Paul  Jones  taking  the 
Serapis  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  and  circling 
Great  Britain,  wrecking  and  pillaging  on 
land  and  sea.  A  race  of  seamen  as  bold 
and  hardy  as  her  own,  flying  the  flag  of 
her  revolted  colonies,  swarmed  along  the 
highways  of  her  commerce,  and  even  in 
the  English  Channel  were  seizing  her  mer- 
chantmen and  crippling  her  trade.  In- 
surance rates  rose  ruinously,  and  English 
merchants  faced  losses  which  they  would 
have  deemed  impossible  five  years  before. 
France  and  Spain  had  both  gone  to  war 
with  her,  threatened  her  coasts,  employed 
her  fleets,  and  soon  beleaguered  her  great 
sentinel  fortress  at  Gibraltar.  Wherever 
her  vast  possessions  extended,  wherever 
her  drum-beat  was  heard,  there  was  war; 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  well  as  the  An- 
tilles, no  colony  was  safe,  and  there  was 
now  no  Pitt  to  guide  the  forces  as  in  the 
days  when  she  humbled  the  power  of  the 
Hpuse  of  Bourbon.  But  England  set  her 
teeth  and  would  not  yet  cry  hold.  Her 
European  enemies  were  suffering,  too,  and 
worse  than  she,  for  they  were  both  unsound 
within,  politically  and  financially.  In 
France  the  disease  which  the  monarchy 
had  planted  and  which  the  Revolution 
alone  could  cure  was  already  deeply  felt. 
France  was  beginning  to  long  for  rest, 
and,  Respite  her  early  energy  in  the  Amer- 
ican ause,  she  was  ready  to  sacrifice  that 
cause  to  her  own  interests  at  any  moment. 
France  desired  peace — an  ill  omen  for 
America,  with  its  revolution  only  half 
fought  out.  With  the  ally  of  France  the 
condition  was  even  worse.  Spain  was  cor- 
rupt, broken,  rotten  to  the  core,  merely 
hiding  her  decrepitude  under  the  mask  of 
an  empire  which  had  once  been  great. 
Dragged  into  the  war  by  France,  she  had 
no  love  whatever  for  the  Americans — de- 
sired only  to  prey  upon  them  and  get  what 
she  could  from  the  wreck  of  the  British 
Empire.  She,  too,  was  feeling  the  strain  of 
war,  exhaustion  was  upon  her,  and  she, 
too,  longed  for  peace. 

In  such  a  situation,  amid  these  powers 
of  tlie  Old  World  occupied  only  with  their 
own  interests  and  enfeebled  by  their  own 
maladies,  the  fortunes  of  the  young  nation, 
struggling  painfully  into  life  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  were  in  sufficiently  evil 


case.  The  work  of  saving  them  fell  heavily 
upon  the  envoys  of  Congress,  manfully 
battling  for  their  cause  in  the  midst  of 
these  adverse  and  selfish  forces. 

Help  came  to  them  and  to  the  Revolu- 
tion as  it  had  come  to  the  American  armies 
so  often,  from  the  blunders  of  their  adver- 
sary. Instead  of  trying  to  concihate, 
England  grew  more  and  more  offensive  to 
all  the  neutral  powers,  and  especially  to 
those  which  were  weak.  She  seized  and 
searched  their  ships,  interfered  with  their 
trade,  and  assumed  to  exercise  an  arrogant 
control  over  all  their  commerce.  Hence 
protracted  bickerings,  protocols,  notes,  and 
all  the  machinery  of  diplomacy  put  into 
violent  action  with  much  running  hither 
and  thither  of  eminent  persons  and  much 
speeding  about  of  dusty  couriers  riding 
post  haste  with  despatches.  It  is  very 
difficult  and  not  very  profitable  to  follow 
these  performances  with  their  turns  and 
windings  and  futihties  of  all  sorts.  But 
out  of  these  dim  and  confused  discussions 
came  two  results  of  real  importance  to  the 
world,  and  particularly  to  the  American 
revolution.  One  was  the  neutrahty  of  the 
Northern  powers  headed  by  Russia  and  her 
redoubtable  Empress,  aimed  against  Eng- 
land, very  troublesome  and  crippling  to  her 
in  the  days  of  a  conflict  which  had  grown 
world-wide.  The  other  result  of  real  im- 
portance and  meaning  was  England's  mak- 
ing war  upon  the  Dutch.  This  was  pure 
aggression  born  of  a  desire  to  break  down  a 
power  once  a  formidable  rival  and  still  a 
competitor  in  trade.  The  Dutch  were  in- 
nocent enough,  their  only  real  crime  having 
been  to  refuse  to  become  England's  ally. 
But  innocence  or  guilt  made  no  difference, 
England  made  war  upon  them.  She  dealt 
a  last  fatal  blow  to  the  nation  which  had 
shattered  the  power  of  Spain,  played  an 
equal  part  among  the  great  states  of  Eu- 
rope and  given  to  England  herself  the 
one  great  man  among  her  modern  kings. 
Holland  sank  eventually  under  the  attack, 
but  England  added  one  more  foe  to  those 
who  now  surrounded  her  in  her  "splendid 
isolation,"  and  she  threw  open  to  her  re- 
volted colonies  another  money-market,  rich 
in  capit-al  which  went  forth  in  loans  to  the 
Americans,  quick  enough  to  take  advan- 
tage of  such  an  opportunity. 

In  the  United  States  in  1779  the  same 
relaxation  of  energy  was  apparent.      Con- 
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gress  passed  the  winter  and  spring  in  long 
debates  as  to  the  terms  of  peace.  Gerard, 
the  French  Minister,  was  active  among  the 
members  urging  them  to  accept  conditions 
which  involved  every  sort  of  sacrifice, 
largely  for  the  benefit  of  Spain.  So  eager 
was  the  desire  for  peace  that  a  strong  party 
in  Congress  backed  up  all  the  wishes  of 
the  French  envoy.  At  one  time  it  looked 
as  if  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  might 
be  given  up,  and  the  great  Northeastern 
fisheries  were  actually  abandoned.  Finally 
Congress  evaded  both  issues  by  resolving 
to  send  an  envoy  to  Spain,  for  which  post 
John  Jay  was  chosen,  and  meantime  to  in- 
sist on  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
while  the  matter  of  the  fisheries  was  put 
over  to  a  future  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
In  other  respects  the  instructions  were 
weak,  with  a  plaintive  desire  to  bring  the 
war  to  an  end  at  almost  any  price  running 
all  through  them. 

So  Congress  spent  most  of  its  time  and 
strength  in  discussing  the  means  of  getting 
peace  when  the  war  was  not  yet  fought 
out,  and  did  little  or  nothing  to  sustain 
that  war  which  was  flagrant  about  it. 
Thirty  thousand  men  at  least  were  needed 
for  any  effective  movement  against  New 
York,  and  the  army  was  not  a  third  of  that 
number,  and  was  dwindling  instead  of 
growing.  Washington  came  to  Philadel- 
phia and  passed  a  month  there  with  Con- 
gress, urging,  reasoning,  explaining,  begin- 
ning now  to  press  for  better  union  and 
a  strong  central  government.  Then  he 
went  back  to  the  camp  to  continue  the 
urgings  and  reasonings  and  stern  advice  on 
many  subjects  by  letter.  Not  until  March 
did  Congress  even  vote  additional  bat- 
talions, and  although  this  was  well,  voting 
men  was  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as 
getting  them.  The  finances  were  in  fright- 
ful disorder.  Many  great  wars,  perhaps 
most  of  them,  have  been  fought  on  irre- 
deemable paper,  and  it  is  no  doubt  true 
that  this  was  probably  the  quickest,  if  not 
the  only  resource  of  Congress  at  the  be- 
ginning. But  to  fight  on  paper  money 
alone,  to  raise  no  monev  by  taxation,  in 
fact  to  get  no  money  at  all  from  the  people 
was  an  impossible  scheme.  Yet  this  was 
precisely  what  Congress  attempted  to  do, 
and  they  had  no  other  supply  to  look  to 
except  foreign  loans  which  were  uncertain 
and  insufficient.      So  one  emission  of  bills 


succeeded  another,  and  the  continental 
money  sank  rapidly,  while  speculators  and 
forestallers  throve  on  the  disorders  of  the 
currency,  and  the  government,  poor  though 
it  might  be,  was  robbed  and  plundered. 
The  popular  spirit  relaxed  its  temper,  en- 
couraged thereto  by  the  foreign  alliances 
and  disheartened  by  the  domestic  disorders 
and  the  greed  of  those  who  amassed  fort- 
unes from  the  fluctuations  of  prices  and  fat- 
tened on  the  public  distress.  It  looked  as  if 
the  American  Revolution,  rising  victorious 
on  the  field  of  battle,  might  sink  and  wither 
away  under  the  poison  of  civil  and  social 
disorder  and  debility. 

Bad  as  all  these  things  were  in  their  ef- 
fect upon  the  American  cause  and  upon 
the  people  themselves,  the  actual  personal 
suffering  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  army  by 
whose  existence  the  revolution  was  sus- 
tained. Ofiicers  and  men  went  unpaid 
for  long  periods,  and  when  they  received 
their  pay  it  was  in  a  paper  currency  which 
depreciated  in  their  hands  even  before 
they  could  spend  it  or  send  it  to  their 
families.  Hence  great  difficulty  in  hold- 
ing the  army  together,  and  still  greater 
difficulty  in  recruiting  it.  With  lack  of 
pay  went  lack  of  every  provision  and  mu- 
nition of  war,  and,  as  a  consequence,  ill- 
clothed,  ill-armed,  ill-fed  soldiers.  In  the 
midst  of  these  grinding  cares  and  trials 
stood  Washington,  with  the  problem  of 
existence  always  at  his  door,  with  the  great 
duty  of  success  ever  present  at  his  side, 
and  with  only  the  patriotism  of  his  men 
and  his  own  grim  courage  and  tenacity  of 
purpose  to  support  him.  Under  the  press- 
ure of  hard  facts  one  plan  after  another 
had  to  be  given  up.  A  vigorous  offensive 
campaign  which  would  drive  the  British 
from  the  country  was  impossible.  The 
next  best  thing  was  to  keep  them  shut  up 
where  they  were,  and  to  hold  fast,  as  had 
so  wisely  and  steadily  been  done  to  the 
great  central  position  in  the  valley  of  the 
Hudson,  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river 
whence  blows  could  be  struck  hard  and 
quickly  either  in  New  England  or  the 
Middle  States  which  must  never  be  sep- 
arated no  matter  what  happened. 

So  Washington  resumed  the  defensive 
and  watched  and  waited.  To  much  pur- 
pose, as  it  in  due  course  appeared,  for  the 
British  seemed  unable  to  make  any  effec- 
tive movement,  and  lay  cooped  up  in  New 
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York  close  to  their  ships,  with  their  vigil- 
ant foe  always  hovering  near.  Not  until 
Washington  could  get  an  efficient  army 
and  the  command  of  the  sea  would  he  be 
able  to  strike  a  fatal  blow,  and  no  man 
could  tell  when  those  conditions  would 
come  to  pass.  The  silent  general  knew 
just  what  he  needed,  and  equally  well  that 
he  had  it  not.  So  he  waited,  unable  to  at- 
tack and  ready  to  fight.  The  test  of  en- 
durance had  begun. 

•  The  British  on  their  side  displayed  ac- 
tivity only  in  spasmodic  dashes  here  and 
there,  of  little  meaning  and  petty  results. 
General  Matthews,  with  2,500  men,  -^ent 
to  Virginia,  made  a  burning,  pillaging 
raid,  destroyed  a  certain  number  of  houses 
and  tobacco  ships,  and  came  back  with 
his  futilities  to  New  York.  Tryon,  once 
royal  governor  of  New  York,  led  another 
expedition  of  2,600  men  into  Connecticut. 
Here,  as  in  Virginia,  burning  and  pillag- 
ing and  some  sharp  skirmishes  with  militia, 
who  managed  to  leave  their  marks  on  the 
king's  troops.  Villages,  churches,  houses, 
vessels,  went  up  in  smoke.  A  black  trail 
marked  the  line  followed  by  Tryon's  raid- 
ers, and  then  he  likewise  returned  to  New 
York  as  empty  in  solid  results  as  Matthews, 
and  with  a  certain  amount  of  destroyed 
property  and  increased  hatred'  from  the 
Americans  to  his  credit. 

Theworthlessness  of  these  performances 
and  the  utter  uselessness  of  such  plunder- 
ing forays  were  quite  apparent  to  Wash- 
ington, and,  except  for  the  suffering  of  the 
people  upon  whom  they  fell,  troubled  him 
Httle.  But  there  was  another  movement 
of  the  enemy  which  awakened  his  keenest 
interest,  because  in  it  he  saw  possibilities 
of  real  danger.  Clinton,  after  the  return 
of  Matthews,  had  gone  up  the  river  and 
taken  possession  of  Stony  Point  and  Ver- 
planck's  Point,  driving  off  the  Americans 
and  securing  in  this  way  control  of  Kings 
Ferry,  an  important  line  of  communica- 
tion between  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
Here  was  something  which  looked  as  if  it 
had  meaning.  Perhaps  an  idea  had  come 
to  Clinton,  and  possibly  he  was  intending 
to  master  the  Hudson  Valley  by  building 
a  line  of  formidable  posts  along  the  river. 
(\Ttain  it  was  that  he  had  put  a  force  of 
li\  (;  hundred  men  at  Stony  Point,  and  was 
actively  comi)leting  and  strengthening  the 
works  there.     If  Clinton  had  any  plan  of 


this  perilous  sort  it  must  be  nipped  at  the 
start.  No  British  posts  must  be  advanced 
to  the  North  to  endanger  the  American 
stronghold  at  West  Point,  which  domi- 
nated and  closed  the  river.  So  Washing- 
ton decided  to  take  Stony  Point,  and,  as 
was  his  habit,  chose  the  best  man  for  the 
work,  because  in  a  desperate  undertaking 
hke  this  everything  depended  on  the  lead- 
er. His  choice  fell  on  Anthony  Wayne, 
then  a  brigadier-general  and  one  of  W^ash- 
ington's  favorite  officers.  Wayne  came  of 
fighting  stock.  His  grandfather,  a  York- 
shireman,  nearly  a  century  before  had 
gone  to  Ireland  where  he  commanded  a 
company  of  dragoons  under  William  of 
Orange  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  From 
Ireland  he  had  immigrated  to  the  frontiers 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  there  his  grandson 
was  born  in  1745.  The  family  was  in 
easy  circumstances,  and  the  boy  received 
a  good  education,  became  a  surveyor,  and 
w^as  trusted  in  important  business  by  Frank- 
hn  and  other  leading  men  of  Philadelphia. 
He  took  an  eager  interest  and  active  part 
in  politics,  but  when  the  note  of  war  came 
the  spirit  of  the  old  captain  of  dragoons 
who  had  followed  Dutch  William  blazed 
up  in  him  and  he  went  at  once  into  the 
army.  From  that  time  forward  he  was 
constantly  in  the  field.  On  the  Northern 
frontier,  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
and  in  the  campaign  about  Philadelphia, 
Wayne,  who  had  risen  rapidly  to  general's 
rank,  was  always  in  the  heat  of  every 
action.  ''  Wherever  there  is  fighting  there 
is  Wayne,  for  that  is  his  business,"  was 
said  of  him  at  the  time,  and  said  most 
truly.  He  was  always  fighting  with  great 
dash,  courage,  and  success,  and  extricating 
himself  by  his  quickness  and  intrepidity 
from  the  dangers  into  which  his  reckless 
daring  sometimes  led  him.  "  Black  Snake  " 
the  Indians  called  him  then,  and  many 
years  later,  when  he  had  beaten  them 
under  the  walls  of  an  English  post  in 
very  complete  and  memorable  fashion, 
they  named  him  "  Tornado."  He  was 
fine-looking,  soldierly,  a  great  stickler  for 
handsome  dress  and  perfect  equipment,  so 
much  so  that  some  of  the  officers  chris- 
tened him  "  Dandy  Wayne."  but  the  men 
who  loved  and  followed  him  called  him 
"  Mad  Anthony,"  and  the  popular  name 
has  followed  him  in  history.  Such  was 
the  man  whom  Washington  picked  out  for 
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the  perilous  task  lie  wanted  to  have  per- 
formed. Tradition  says  that  when  Wash- 
ington asked  Wayne  if  he  would  storm 
Stony  Point,  Wayne  replied,  "  I  will  storm 
hell  if  you  will  plan  it."  A  very  honest 
bit  of  genuine  speech  this  ;  quite  instruc- 
tive, too,  in  its  way,  and  worth  the  consid- 
eration of  the  modern  critic  who  doubts 
Washington's  military  capacity  in  which 
the  man  who  risked  his  life  upon  it  had 
entire  confidence. 

At  all  events  so  it  fell  out.  Washing- 
ton planned  and  Wayne  stormed  and  car- 
ried out  his  chief's  arrangements  to  the 
letter.  By  this  time  Stony  Point  had  been 
strongly  fortified,  and  the  approach  was 
difficult.  On  July  15th,  Wayne  and  his 
troops  left  Sandy  Beach  and  made  their 
way  through  the  mountains  by  a  hard 
march  along  gorges  and  over  swamps,  un- 
til on  the  1 6th,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, they  were  in  the  rear  of  the  fort  and 
within  a  mile  and  a  lialf  of  the  works. 
Wayne  divided  his  force  into  two  columns, 
one  under  Colonel  Febiger  on  the  right, 
the  other  under  Colonel  Butler  on  the  left. 
At  the  extremity  of  each  wing  was  a 
storming-party  of  a  hundred  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  men  who  had  volunteered  for 
the  duty  and  who  marched  with  unloaded 
muskets,  trusting  wholly  to  the  bayonet. 
At  the  head  of  each  storming-party  was  a 
forlorn  hope  of  twenty  men.  The  reserve 
was  composed  of  Lee's  Light  Horse,  and 
three  hundred  men  under  General  Muh- 
lenburg  constituted  the  covering -party. 
Not  until  the  lines  were  formed  did  Wayne 
tell  his  men  the  errand  on  which  they  had 
come.  Tlien,  in  accordance  with  Wash- 
ington's direction,  each  man  fixed  a  piece 
of  white  paper  in  his  cap,  and  the  watch- 
word "  The  Fort  is  Ours,"  was  given  out. 
All  was  quickly  done,  for  every  detail  had 
been  accurately  arranged.  As  soon  as  the 
columns  were  formed  they  moved  rapidly 
forward.  Murphy  and  his  North  Carolin- 
ians in  the  centre  were  delayed  by  the 
tide  in  crossing  the  morass,  and  as  they 
came  through  they  met  an  outpost.  The 
alarm  was  given  and  a  heavy  fire  of  grape- 
shot  and  musketry  opened  upon  tliem. 
On  they  went  as  if  they  were  the  only 
troops  on  the  field,  and  every  other  col- 
umn and  division  did  the  same.  Wayne 
himself  led  the  right  wing.  As  he  crossed 
the  abattis  a  musket-ball  struck  him  on  the 


head,  bringing  him  down  and  wounding 
him  sHghtly.  Dazed  as  he  was  by  the 
blow,  he  called  out  that  if  he  was  mortally 
hurt  he  wanted  to  die  in  the  fort,  and  his 
aides  picked  him  up  and  bore  him  forward. 
The  rush  of  the  well-directed  columns 
was  irresistible.  So  swift  and  steady  was 
the  movement  that  they  passed  the  abattis 
and  went  up  and  over  the  breast-works 
without  check  or  hesitation.  All  was  fin- 
ished in  a  few  minutes.  Some  heavy  firing 
from  the  works,  a  short  sharp  rush,  a  clash 
and  push  of  bayonets  in  the  darkness,  and 
the  Americans  poured  into  the  fort.  They 
lost  98  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  the 
British  94,  while  practically  all  the  rest  of 
the  garrison  to  the  number  Of  25  officers 
and  447  men  were  taken  prisoners.  All 
the  guns  and  munitions  of  war,  valued  at 
nearly  $160,000,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  The  Americans,  having  won  their 
fight  in  very  complete  fashion,  levelled 
the  works  and  withdrew.  Soon  afterward 
Clinton  again  occupied  the  Point,  but 
only  to  abandon  it  finally  in  the  autumn. 
The  plan  of  taking  possession  of  the  Hud- 
son by  a  series  of  fortified  posts,  if  seriously 
intended,  had  been  peremptorily  stopped, 
and  a  sudden  disaster  had  come  to  the 
British.  It  was  a  very  gallant  feat  of 
arms,  admirably  planned,  and  bravely, 
punctually,  and  accurately  performed. 
The  unsteadiness  of  the  Brandywine  and 
of  Germantown  had  disappeared,  and  the 
discipline  of  Valley  Forge  was  very  plain 
here  to  the  eyes  of  all  mankind.  The 
men  who  had  fought  behind  intrench- 
ments  at  Bunker  Hill  had  been  made  into 
soldiers  able  to  assault  works  held  by  the 
best  troops  of  England.  The  raw  mate- 
rial was  good  to  start  with,  and  someone 
aided  by  experience  had  evidently  been  at 
work  upon  it. 

A  month  later  the  Americans  were  still 
further  encouraged  by  another  daring  ex- 
ploit. This  time  the  leader  was  Major 
Harry  Lee,  of  the  Light  Horse,  and  the 
attack  was  made  on  one  of  the  strongest  of 
the  enemy's  posts.  Paulus  Hook,  where 
Jersey  City  now  stands,  was  a  low,  sandy 
spur  of  land  running  well  out  into  the  river. 
At  that  time  it  was  merely  the  point  where 
the  feiTv-boat  from  New  York  landed,  and 
whence  the  stage  for  Philadelphia  started. 
The  only  buildings  were  the  Tavern  and 
stables  for  the  use  of  the  coaches  and  their 
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passengers,  and  the  house  of  the  guardian 
of  the  ferry.  But  the  position  was  one  of 
great  natural  miHtary  strength,  in  addition 
to  being  the  vital  point  on  the  direct  road 
to  the  South.  Between  the  Hook  and  the 
main  land  was  a  morass,  washed  and  often 
flooded  by  the  tide,  and  crossed  only  by  a 
narrow  causeway  used  by  the  coaches  and 
easily  defended.  Taking  possession  of  this 
point  when  they  first  occupied  New  York, 
the  British  fortified  it  strongly  with  block- 
houses and  redoubts,  while  on  the  water- 
side it  was  within  easy  reach  of  the  city,  and 
protected  by  the  men-of-war.  A  more  diffi- 
cult place  to  reach  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  conceive,  and  Washington  had 
grave  doubts  as  to  making  an  attempt  to 
surprise  it,  but  finally  gave  a  reluctant  ap- 
proval. Lee  then  had  the  roads  and  the 
surrounding  country  thoroughly  examined, 
and  sent  out  a  scouting  party  under  Cap- 
tain Allen  McLane,  who  prepared  the  way. 
Lee  himself  started  on  the  morning  of 
August  1 8th,  and  marching  through  the 
woods  became  separated  from  the  Virginia 
contingent,  which  led  to  many  subsequent 
charges  and  counter-charges  of  little  mo- 
ment now,  but  very  bitter  then.  Whatever 
the  reasons,  certain  it  is  that  Lee  found  him- 
self close  to  the  Hook  at  midnight  with  only 
a  hundred  and  fifty  men.  He  knew  that 
the  ordinary  garrison  regiment  and  Van 
Buskirk's  Loyal  Americans  amounted  to  at 
least  two  hundred.  He  did  not  know  that 
VanBuskirk  had  left  the  Hook  that  very 
night  with  a  hundred  and  thirty  men  to  at- 
tack an  American  post,  and  that  their  place 
had  been  taken  by  Hessians  from  New 
York,  some  of  the  best  of  the  regular 
trooi)s.  Had  he  known  all,  however,  it 
would  probably  have  made  but  Httle  differ- 
ence. He  was  as  daring  and  reckless  as 
Wayne,  and  the  knowledge  that  he  had 
only  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  did  not  check 
or  frigliten  him.  He  had  come  to  attack, 
and  said  that  if  he  could  not  take  the  fort, 
he  would  at  least  die  in  it.  So  he  gave  the 
watcliword  "  Be  Firm,"  and  started.  It 
was  after  three  o'clock,  the  tide  was  rising 
and  the  men  struggled  across  the  morass  in 
silence.  When  they  reached  the  ditch 
they  plunged  into  the  water,  and  then  at 
last  the  garrison  heard  them  and  oi)cned 
fire.  ]]ut  it  was  too  late,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans were  too  c|ui(k.  Up  tlicy  came,  out 
of  the  ditch  and  into  the  works.     A  few 


Hessians  threw  themselves  into  one  block- 
house ;  about  a  dozen  of  the  British  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  five  Americans. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-nine  British  soldiers 
surrendered,  and  with  them  Lee  withdrew 
at  once,  for  relief  was  already  on  its  way 
from  New  York.  It  was  not  very  easy  to 
retreat  with  prisoners  outnumbering  his 
own  force,  and  Lee  had  some  hard  march- 
ing and  narrow  escapes  ;  but  by  his  swift- 
ness and  energy  he  came  through  success- 
fully, bringing  his  captives  with  him. 
Paulus  Hook  led  to  nothing  except  so  far 
as  it  cooled  the  British  and  strengthened 
their  purpose  to  stay  close  in  New  York,  a 
very  desirable  feeling  for  the  Americans  to 
cultivate.  We  may  read  now  the  alarm 
and  disgust  it  caused  to  the  English  officers 
in  the  letter  of  General  Pattison  to  Lord 
Townshend.  The  joy  on  the  American 
side  corresponded  to  the  depression  on  that 
of  their  enemies.  It  was  becoming  very 
clear  that  soldiers  capable  of  storming 
posts  like  Stony  Point  and  Paulus  Hook 
lacked  now  only  numbers  and  equipment 
to  be  able  to  face  any  troops  in  the  open 
field.  A  long  distance  had  been  traversed 
from  the  panic-stricken  flight  at  Kip's  Bay 
to  the  firm  unyielding  charge  over  earth- 
works and  into  redoubts  of  the  men  who, 
without  question  or  misgiving,  followed 
"Mad  Anthony  Wayne"  and  "Light 
Horse  Harry  "  in  the  darkness  of  those 
summer  nights. 

Little  else  was  done  by  the  Americans 
in  the  campaign,  if  such  it  could  be  called, 
of  1779.  An  elaborately  prepared  expedi- 
tion against  the  British  post  at  Castine,  on 
the  Penobscot,  went  to  wreck  and  ruin. 
Both  troops  and  ships  were  ill-command- 
ed. The  former  landed,  but  failed  to  carry 
the  works,  and  Sir  George  Collier,  arriv- 
ing with  a  sixty-four  gun -ship  and  five 
frigates,  destroyed  two  of  the  American 
vessels  and  compelled  the  burning  of  the 
rest.  The  troops  took  to  the  woods  and 
made  their  way  home  as  best  they  could. 
It  was  a  dispiriting  outcome  of  an  at- 
tempt made  with  high  hopes  and  great 
effort. 

In  New  York  SuUivan  led  an  expedition 
against  the  Six  Nations.  He  did  not  bring 
these  allies  of  the  Crown  to  action,  but  he 
burned  their  villages,  marched  through 
their  country,  showed  them  that  the  king 
could  not  protect  them,  cooled  their  zeal 
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Stony  Point. 

Kings  Ferry,  an  important  line  of  communication  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
crossed  from  the  fort  at  Stony  Point  to  Verijlanck's  I'oint,  which  is  shown  in  the  distance.  At  the 
right  is  shown  the  reverse  side  of  the  gold  medal  which  was  awarded  by  Congress  to  Anthony 
Wayne  for  the  capture  of  Stony  Point. 


and  checked  the  recurring  danger  of  Ind- 
ian inroads  upon  the  settlements. 

The  rest  of  the  fighting  in  the  Nortli 
did  not  rise  above  small  raids  and  petty 
affairs  of  outposts  and  partisan  bands. 
Yet  when  the  campaign  closed,  desultory 
as  all  its  operations  had  been,  the  solid 
gain,  which  we  can  estimate  now  far  bet- 
ter than  could  be  done  at  the  time,  was  all 
with  the  Americans.  Clinton  had  been 
forced  to  abandon  Rhode  Island,  and  all 
New  England  was  once  more  in  American 
hands.  He  also  felt  compelled  to  with- 
draw from  Stony  Point  and  Verplanck's 
Point,  and  the  Americans  again  took  pos- 
session of  Kings  Ferry  and  controlled  all 
the  upper  country.  The  British  were  con- 
fined more  closely  than  ever  to  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  Washington  still  held  the 
great  line  of  the  Hudson  in  an  iron  grasp, 
and  was  master  of  the  New  England  and 
Middle  States  clear  from  an  enemy,  firmly 
united  and  with  free  communications  open 
between  them.  The  first  stage  in  the  test 
for  endurance  had  been  passed  success- 
fully. 

Then  came  the  winter,  one  of  unusual 
severity,  with  heavy  snows  and  severe 
frosts.  Military  operations  were  out  of 
the  question,  but  the  dreary  months  had 
to  be  Hved  through.  It  was  a  sore  trial, 
and  all  the  appeals  of  the  Commander-in- 
chief  to  Congress  for  aid  were  vain.  The 
executive  part  of  the  government,  such  as 
it  was,  stood  motionless  and  paralyzed, 
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while  the  army  was  unpaid,  pro\isions  to 
feed  the  men  could  be  gathered  only  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,  and  nothing  effective 
was  done  to  fill  the  thinning  ranks.  Much 
of  the  noblest  and  best  work  of  the  Rev- 
olution, that  most  instinct  with  patriotism 
was  done  in  these  winter  camps  by  the 
half-starved,  unpaid  officers  and  men  who 
formed  the  American  army,  and  who,  by 
their  grim  tenacity  and  stubborn  endur- 
ance, kept  that  army  in  existence  and  the 
American  Revolution  with  it.  Very  hard 
to  bear  then,  very  difficult  to  realize  now, 
not  picturesque  or  soul-stirring,  like  the 
battles  and  sieges  which  every  one  knows 
by  heart,  this  holding  the  army  together, 
and  yet  worthy  of  all  praise  and  remem- 
brance, for  it  was  by  this  feat  that  the 
Revolution  was  largely  won.  In  the  midst 
of  it  all  was  \\'ashington.  facing  facts  un- 
flinchingly, looking  ahead,  planning,  ad- 
vising generally  with  no  result,  but  some- 
times getting  a  little  done  when  much  was 
impossible.  Altogether  a  very  noble  and 
human  figure  contending  against  many 
weaknesses,  stupidities,  and  hindrances  of 
all  sort,  with  a  courage  and  patience  which 
merit  the  consideration  of  all  subsequent 
generations. 

As  ^^'ashington  foresaw,  without  re- 
cruits and  proper  su{)port  from  the  droop- 
ing Congress,  his  army  dwindled.  In  May 
he  appears  to  have  had  only  seven  thou- 
sand men  ;  a  month  later  less  than  four 
thousand,  to  hold  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
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States.      Bad  news  came  from  the  South  outnumbered   his  opponent  four  to   one, 

that  Charleston  had  surrendered,  and  at  yet  he  failed  to  push  his  advantage  home, 

that   dark    moment    Knyphausen,  with  a  and   Washington  stayed  the  advance  of 

powerfulforce,  advanced  into  New  Jersey,  the   British   with  his    inferior    force  and 

The    militia    turned    out   prompdy,    they  threw  them  back   on   New  York.      The 

were   seasoned  to  war  by  this  time,  and,  chance  could  never  come  again,  for  now 

although  greatly  outnumbered,  they  fought  a  new  factor  appeared  which  made  any 


stubbornly  and  fell 
back  slowly  before 
the  British.  At 
Springfield  Maxwell 
made  a  determined 
stand,  inflicted  se- 
vere loss  on  the 
Hessians,  and  gave 
time  for  Washington 
to  come  up  and  take 
a  position  so  strong 
that  Knyphausen, 
although  he  had 
twice  as  many  men, 
did  not  venture  to 
attack,  and  began 
his  retreat,  the  Amer- 
icans following  him 
closely  and  engag- 
ing his  rear  success- 
fully. The  expedi- 
tion degenerated  in- 
to a  plundering  raid, 
was  checked  and  ac- 
complished nothing. 


Anthony  Wayne. 

From  an  unpublished  portrait   by  Henry  Elouiz,  1795.     Repro- 
duced by  permission  of  C.  S.  Bradford,  Esq. 


aggressive  action  by 
the  British  hopeless. 
Unable  to  defeat 
Washington  alone, 
or  to  shatter  his  small 
but  determined  ar- 
my, it  was  clearly 
out  of  the  question 
to  make  any  impres- 
sion upon  him  when 
backed  by  a  fine 
force  of  French  reg- 
ular troops,  and  on 
July  10,  1780,  those 
troops,  to  the  num- 
ber of  six  thousand, 
and  led  by  DeRo- 
chambeau,  arrived 
in  Newport.  Clin- 
ton made  a  show  of 
going  to  attack 
them,  but  it  was  only 
a  show,  and  the  real 
effort  was  concen- 
trated  in  writing    a 


Soon  after  Clinton  returned  from  the  grumbling  letter  to  the  ministry  and  de- 
success  at  Charleston.  He  made  a  move-  manding  reinforcements.  It  must  be  ad- 
mentinto  New  Jersey  to  aid  that  of  Knyp-  mitted  that,  ineffective  as  Clinton  was  in 
hausen,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  sent  this  instance,  he  was  right  in  his  judgment 
troops  to  threaten  the  American  com-  of  the  situation.  The  arrival  of  a  French 
munications  on  the  Hudson.  Wash-  army  made  the  cause  of  England  hopeless 
ington  dealt  with  the  latter  diversion,  in  the  North  without  large  reinforcements 
while  Greene  prepared  to  give  battle  at  and  capable  commanders,  neither  of  which 
Springfield.  But  after  a  heavy  cannonade  she  was  able  to  furnish.  But  although  the 
the  British  withdrew,  suffering  not  a  little  coming  of  the  French  was  in  reality  de- 
on  the  retreat  from  the  American  attacks  cisive,  at  the  moment  it  was  fruitful  to 
and  crossed  over  to  Staten  Island.  The  Washington  only  in  disappointed  hopes 
New  Jersey  campaign,  if  anything  so  se-  and  frustrated  plans.  The  effect  on  the 
rious  had  been  intended,  faded  away  country  was  to  make  people  beheve  that 
harmlessly.  It  was  the  last  attempt  of  with  these  well-equipped  allies  the  war  was 
the  British  to  do  anything  of  an  offensive  really  at  an  end,  and  that  no  further  ef- 
and  far-reaching  character  by  military  fort  on  their  part  was  needed.  This  idea 
operations  in  the  North,  and  with  the  re-  filled  Washington  with  anger  and  disgust, 
turn  of  Clinton  to  New  York  not  only  not  merely  because  it  was  utterly  unfound- 
their  last  but  their  best  opportunity  end-  ed,  but  because  to  him  it  seemed  entirely 
ed.  When  they  invaded  New  Jersey,  ignoble.  He  had  always  said  and  be- 
Washington  was  at  his  very  weakest,  and  lieved  that  the  Revolution  must  be  won 
the  public,  spirit  was  depressed  and  shaken  by  Americans,  could  be  won  in  no  other 
by  the  disasters   in   the  South.      Clinton  way,    and   would  not    be  worth  winning 


Dr-au'fi  by  F.  C.   ]  < 


The  Capture  of  Stony  Point  by  Wayne. 


As  Wayne  was  crossing  the  abattis  a  musket-ball  struck  him  on  the  head.     Dazed  as  he  %vas  by  the  blow,  he  called  out  that  if  he 
was  mortally  hurt  he  wanted  to  die  in  the  fort,  and  his  aides  picked  him  up  and  bore  him  forward.— Page  455. 
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otherwise.  He  rejoiced  in  the  coming  of 
the  French  because  he  felt  it  ought  to 
spur  Congress  and  people  alike  to  renewed 
exertions,  and  when  it  acted  as  a  sedative 
and  his  own  army  seemed  still  to  diminish 
instead  of  increase, 
he  was  filled  with 
mortification  and 
anxiety.  His  one 
idea,  with  this  new 
support  of  the  French 
open  to  him,  was  to 
fight,  and  to  that  end 
he  tried  every  plan, 
but  all  in  vain.  One 
difficulty  after  an- 
other appeared.  His 
own  army  was  short 
of  powder  and  sup- 
plies, and  the  new 
levies  dragged  slow- 
ly in.  Still  these 
were  his  old  familiar 
enemies,  and  he 
could  have  dealt  with 
them  as  he  always 
did  in  some  fashion. 
Those  on  the  side 
of  the  French  were 
more  serious.  The 
French  ships  could  not  get  into  the  har- 
bor of  New  York,  there  was  sickness  in 
the  army,  the  British  threatened  New- 
port, and  finally  blockaded  it,  and  Roch- 
ambeau  would  not  move  without  the  sec- 
ond detachment,  which  was  expected,  but 
which  was  securely  shut  up  by  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  at  Brest.  A  very  trying  time  it 
was  to  all  concerned,  but  chiefly  to  the 
man  upon  whom  the  great  responsibilities 
rested.  So  the  summer  slipped  away, 
full  of  trial,  irritation,  and  disappointment, 
with  nothing  done  and  nothing  attempted. 
A  summer  of  appeals  to  the  French,  and 
of  stern  letters  to  Congress,  in  which  we 
can  read  to-day  all  the  bitterness  of  spirit 
which  filled  the  man  of  action  who  knew 


Major  Henry  Lee. 
("Light  Horse  Harry.") 
From  a  painting  by  C.  W.  Peale  in  i 


clung  SO  desperately  for  so  many  weary 
months,  knowing  that  there  he  held  the 
enemy  by  the  throat.  At  last,  as  summer 
was  passing  into  autumn,  it  seemed  as  if  he 
could  go  with  safety,  and  on  September 

1 8th,  he  left  Greene 
in  command  and 
started  for  Hart- 
ford where  he  met 
De  Rochambeau  on 
the  2  0th.  He  was  a 
man  of  few  holidays, 
and  this  little  change 
from  the  long  and 
dreary  anxiety  of  the 
army  and  the  camp 
was  pleasant  to  him. 
His  spirits  rose  as  he 
rode,  and  the  heart- 
felt greetings  of  the 
people  in  the  towns 
as  he  passed  to  and 
from  Hartford 
touched  and  moved 
him  deeply.  Pleas- 
ant indeed  was  this 
Httle  bit  of  sunshine, 
coming  in  the  midst 
of  days  darkened 
with  care  and  never 
ending,  often  fruitless  toil,  and  yet  it  was 
only  the  prelude  to  one  of  the  hardest  trials 
Washington  was  called  to  bear.  It  seems 
as  if  this  uneasiness  and  unwillingness  to 
leave  the  army  were  almost  prophetic,  but 
even  the  most  troubled  and  foreboding 
fancy  could  not  have  pictured  the  ugly 
reahty  which  he  was  suddenly  called  upon 
to  meet  face  to  face. 

Benedict  Arnold  was  a  native  of  Rhode 
Island.  Descended  from  an  early  gov- 
ernor of  the  colony,  whose  name  he  bore, 
he  represented  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
families  in  the  State.  He  was  well  edu- 
cated, but  ran  away  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to 
join  the  Northern  army  in  the  old  French 
war,   and   then   wearying  of  his  service, 


]ust  what  he  wanted  to  do,  who  longed    he  deserted  and  came  home  alone  through 
to  strike,  and   who  was   yet  bound  hand 
and  foot. 

^From  the  time  when  the  French  landed, 
Washington  liad  wished  to  meet  Rocham- 
beau, for  vigorous  as  his  letters  were,  he 
knew  the  importance  of  a  personal  meet- 
ing. But  lie  did  not  dare  to  leave  his 
army  or  the  great  river  to  which  he   had 


the  wilderness.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  a  life  of  reckless  adventure  in  peace 
and  war.  From  his  escapade  on  the  fron- 
tier he  turned  to  earn  his  own  living  in  the 
modest  capacity  of  an  apothecary's  clerk. 
Then  he  became  an  apothecary  and  book- 
seller himself,  made  money  and  abandoned 
these  (juiet  avocations  for  the  life  of  a 
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merchant.  He  carried  on  commerce  with 
Canada,  the  West  Indies,  and  Europe, 
made  many  voyages  on  his  own  ships, 
something  much  more  congenial  to  him 
than  standing  behind  a  shop-counter,  saw 
the  world,  had  adventures,  and  shot  a 
British  captain  in  a  duel  for  calling  him 
"ad — d  Yankee."  He  was  conspicuous 
for  good  looks,  physical  strength  and  high 


across  the  Maine  wilderness  was  one  of 
the  most  desperate  ever  made,  but  he 
brought  his  men  through  after  inconceiv- 
able hardships  and  sufferings  and  laid 
siege  to  Quebec.  He  headed  the  assault 
upon  the  town  in  the  bitter  cold  of  New 
Year's  eve,  and  was  badly  wounded. 
Still  he  held  on  all  through  the  winter, 
keeping  Quebec  besieged,  was  reheved  in 


Fort  Putiiniii. 


West  Point. 


Constitution  Island. 


The  Hudson  River  at  West  Point. 
The  He\erly  Robinson  house,  from  which  Arnold  escaped  to  the  \'ulture,  stood  among-   the  trees  directly  opposite  West  Point. 


personal  courage.  He  was  in  New  Haven 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  fight  at 
Lexington.  To  such  a  temperament  the 
note  of  war  was  an  irresitible  appeal,  and  he 
offered  to  lead  the  Governor's  Guards  at 
once  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  gen- 
eral in  command  thought  that  regular 
orders  should  be  awaited,  the  select-men 
of  the  town  refused  ammunition,  and 
Arnold  thereupon  threatened  to  break 
open  the  magazine,  bore  down  resistance, 
got  the  powder  and  marched  to  Cam- 
bridge. From  that  time  forward  he  was  in 
the  forefront  of  tlie  fighting.  He  was  with 
Allen  at  Ticonderoga,  and  captured  St. 
Johns.  He  returned  to  Cambridge  and 
ol)lained  command  of  the  e.xpedition  to 
Canada  from  the  East,  which  was  to  meet 
that  of  Montgomery  descending  the  St. 
EawrciK  (•    from    the  AVcst.       His   march 


the  spring,  and  then  shared  in  the  retreat  of 
the  Americans  before  the  British  advance. 
On  Lake  Champlain  he  gathered  a  fleet 
of  small  vessels  and  fought  a  fierce  and 
stubborn  action  with  the  British.  He  was 
defeated  by  superiority  of  numbers,  but 
he  brought  off  part  of  his  ships  and  all  his 
surviving  men  to  Ticonderoga.  In  this 
gallant  fight,  comparatively  little  known 
and  never  fully  appreciated,  Arnold  so 
crippled  his  enemy  that  he  prevented  the 
advance  of  Carleton  that  year,  and  this 
was  a  potent  cause  in  the  delays  which 
brought  Burgoyne  and  the  great  peril  of 
the  Revolution  to  wreck  the  following 
summer.  In  that  decisive  campaign  he 
played  a  brilliant  part.  At  Freeman's 
Farm  he  repulsed  the  attempt  to  turn  the 
left,  and  if  supported  would  have  won  a 
complete  victory,      l^ut   Gates   supported 


Part  of  the  Great  Chain  (now  in  the  rollection  of  rehcs  at  West  Point)  which  was  Stretched  Across  the  Hudson 
Hetvveen   West   Point  and  Constitution   Island  to  Obstruct  Navigation. 

Each  link  is  more  than  two  feet  long  and  weijjhs  one  hiiiulretl  and  forty  pounds.     The  chain  was  held   in   place  by  a  series  of  log* 

and  anchors. 


no  one,  and  had  no  conception  of  how  to 
win  a  battle.  After  the  fight  Arnold  gave 
way  to  his  temper,  never  of  the  pleasantest, 
and  an  angry  quarrel  ensued ;  Arnold  was 
thereupon  reheved,  but  not  actually  su- 
perseded, and  remained  in  the  camp.  In 
the  battle  of  October  7th,  without  orders, 
he  went  upon  the  field  as  a  volunteer,  and 
in  a  series  of  splendid  charges  broke  the 
British  fines  and  flung  them  back  shattered 


beyond  recovery.  Again  he  was  badly 
wounded  in  the  same  leg  as  at  Quebec, 
and  was  carried  on  a  litter  to  Albany, 
where  he  had  a  slow  recovery.  Congress 
at  last  did  him  the  tardy  justice  of  a  com- 
mission, which  gave  him  his  rightful  sen- 
iority, and  as  he  was  still  too  lame  for 
active  service,  he  was  put  in  command 
at  Philadelphia  after  its  evacuation  by  the 
British. 


Headquarters  at  Tappan  from  which  the  Order  for  Andre's  E.xecution  was  Issued. 
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Old  Fort  Putnam — the  Key  to  the  Defences  at  West  Point — Showing  the  Magazines. 
In  the  distance  are  Constitution  Island  and  the  Hudson  River. 


Thus  came  the  turning-point  of  his  Hfe. 
A  very  brilliant  record  up  to  this  time  was 
his,  none  more  so  in  the  American  army. 
Great  qualities  were  in  this  man,  great  force 
for  good  or  evil,  say  some  of  those  critics 
who  are  wise  after  the  event.  But  very 
plain  even  then  to  all  men  were  the  military 
talents,  the  disregard  of  danger,  the  readi- 
ness for  every  peril,  and  a  wild  dare-devil 
spirit  which  shrank  from  nothing.  That 
spirit  had  led  him  through  the  Maine 
woods,  over  the  walls  of  Quebec,  across 
the  decks  of  the  ships  at  Valcour  Bay  and 
into  the  thick  of  the  British  squadrons  in 
New  York.  It  had  endeared  him  to  Wash- 
ington, who  loved  above  all  men  a  ready, 
fearless  fighter,  indifferent  to  responsibili- 
ties and  careless  of  danger.  These  were 
the  qualities  which  made  him  one  of  the  he- 
roes of  the  army  and  of  the  popular  imag- 
ination. But  that  same  dare-devil  temper 
and  reckless  spirit  which  stopped  at  noth- 
ing were  quite  capable  of  going  as  unhesi- 
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tatingly  in  one  direction  as  another.  We 
now  know  that  Arnold  had  neither  morals 
nor  convictions,  and  a  man  so  destitute  of 
honor  and  conscience,  when  utterly  reck- 
less and  fearless  of  consequence,  is  the 
most  dangerous  man  that  can  be  produced. 
Had  Arnold  never  been  compelled  to 
leave  the  field  he  might  have  come  down 
to  us  as  one  of  the  bravest  and  best  of  our 
Revolutionary  soldiers.  He  left  the  field 
to  command  in  a  city,  with  the  opportunity 
of  wrong-doing,  and  all  the  base  qualities 
of  a  thoroughly  sordid  and  immoral  nature 
hidden  under  a  splendid  personal  courage 
and  the  display  of  real  military  talents 
which  had  asserted  themselves  often  on  the 
day  of  battle  then  came  out.  In  Phila- 
delphia he  married  Miss  Shippen,  the  hand- 
some daughter  of  a  Tory  family.  Then  he 
lived  among  loyalists  and  heard  their  talk. 
Then  he  spent  money  and  gambled  away 
his  fortune,  so  that  at  the  end  of  two  years 
he  found  himself  in  sore  straits.    He  had  a 
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quarrel  with  Joseph  Reed,  charges  were 
preferred,  and  a  committee  of  Congress 
acquitted  him.  More  accusations  were 
made,  but  a  court-martial  acquitted  him 
on  the  serious  charges,  and  Washington,  in 
reprimanding  him  as  required  by  the  court, 
really  gave  him  high  praise  because  he 
thought  Arnold  a  persecuted  man.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  Arnold  in  all  this,  for  Con- 
gress had  a  singular  aptness  in  favoring 
the  inferior  and  frowning  upon  the  best 
officers.  They  treated  Morgan  and  Greene 
little  better  than  they  did  Arnold,  until 
events  sternly  taught  them  the  necessary 
lesson.  That  these  attacks  angered  Ar- 
nold is  not  to  be  questioned,  but  that  which 
really  moved  him  was  the  fact  that  he  was 
poor,  and  the  conviction  that  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  then  in  the  desperate  stress 
of  sullen  endurance,  had  failed.  To  a  man 
with  the  rat  instinct  largely  developed, 
that  was  enough.  The  dare-devil  courage, 
the  keen  mind,  and  the  cold  heart  would 
do  the  rest. 

Washington  followed  up  his  laudatory 
reprimand  by  offering  Arnold  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  wings  of  the  army, 
which  the  latter  declined,  on  the  ground 
that  his  wounds  still  forbade  active  ser- 
vice. The  real  reason  was  that  since  ear- 
ly in  the  spring  he  had  been  in  communi- 
cation with  the  British,  writing,  under  a 
feigned  name,  to  Major  Andre  of  Clinton's 
staff,  and  in  order  to  make  profitable  terms 
for  his  treachery,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  have  something  to  sell.  A  division 
of  the  Continental  army  was  not  salable, 
and  could  not  be  delivered.  Hence  the 
refusal,  and  much  active  effort  and  in- 
trigue, which  finally  procured  for  him  the 
command  of  West  Point.  All  Arnold's 
communications  with  Andre  were  under 
the  fit  guise  of  a  commercial  correspond- 
ence, and  here  at  last  was  a  valuable 
piece  of  property  to  barter  and  sell. 
West  Point  had  been  selected  by  Wash- 
ington as  the  position  where  he  could  best 
hold  the  Hudson  fast  and  prevent  any 
advance  of  the  enemy  up  the  valley,  either 
by  land  or  water.  The  place  had  been 
elaborately  and  strongly  fortified,  and  no 
less  than  three  thousand  men  garrisoned 
the  works.  It  was  almost  impregnable  to 
attack,  its  loss  would  have  been  a  grievous 
disaster  to  the  American  cause,  and  the 
British  determined  to  buy  and  Arnold  to 
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sell  it.  He  tooK  command  early  in  Au- 
gust, and  at  once  attempted  to  open  com- 
munications through  Beverly  Robinson 
with  reference  ostensibly  to  that  gentle- 
man's confiscated  property.  Washington 
checked  this  scheme  innocently  but  effec- 
tively by  deciding  that  such  matters  be- 
longed to  the  civil  and  not  to  the  mili- 
tary authority.  Still  Clinton  insisted  that 
there  must  be  a  personal  interview  with 
his  agent,  and  various  abortive  attempts 
were  made  to  bring  about  a  meeting. 
At  last,  on  the  night  of  September  21st, 
Arnold  contrived  to  have  Andre  brought 
off  by  Joshua  Hett  Smith  from  the  sloop- 
of-war  Vulture,  which  was  lying  in  the 
river  below  the  Point.  The  young  Eng- 
lishman was  directed  not  to  go  within  the 
American  lines,  not  to  change  his  uni- 
form, and  to  accept  no  papers.  With  a 
light  heart  Andre  landed  at  Long  Clovej- 
where  Arnold  met  him,  and  the  two 
mounted  and  rode  through  Haverstraw  to 
Smith's  home,  inside  the  American  lines. 
Andre  had  disobeyed  his  first  order.  Then 
the  conspirators  went  to  work.  Clinton 
was  to  come  up  the  river  with  ships  from 
Rodney's  fleet,  surprise  West  Point  on  Sep- 
tember 25th ;  and  Arnold,  having  scattered 
his  men,  was  to  promptly  surrender  and 
then  lure  Washington  to  come  with  rein- 
forcements to  destruction.  Arnold  was  to 
receive  as  reward  a  commission  as  Briga- 
dier-General in  the  British  army,  and  a 
sum  of  money.  It  was  all  "hire  and  sal- 
ary, not  revenge."  These  interesting  ne- 
gotiations consumed  much  time,  and  the 
day  was  well  advanced  when  they  ended. 
While  they  were  pending,  there  was  a  sound 
of  firing,  and  the  conspirators  saw  from  the 
window  an  American  battery  shell  the  Vult- 
ure and  force  her  to  drop  down  the  river. 
An  uncomfortable  sight  this  for  Andre,  but 
Arnold  bore  it  with  entire  philosophy  ap- 
parently, and  rode  off,  leaving  his  guest  to 
get  back  to  New  York  as  best  he  might. 
He  provided  him  with  passes  and  also  pa- 
pers, plans  of  the  fort  and  the  like.  Andre 
accepted  these  papers,  and  violated  his 
second  instruction.  The  day  wore  slowly 
away,  and  Andre  began  to  think  of  his  es- 
cape. Then  it  appeared  that  Smith,  a  very 
careful  person,  had  no  notion  of  running 
the  risk  of  taking  his  guest  off  to  the  Vult- 
ure. So  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  go 
by  land.     Andre  then  changed  his  uniform 
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and  put  on  ordinary  clothes.  He  thus 
broke  his  third  and  last  instruction,  and 
was  now  in  every  respect  within  the  defini- 
tion of  a  spy.  They  started  at  dusk,  passed 
through  the  American  hnes,  spent  the  night 
at  a  house  in  the  neighborhood,  and  re- 
sumed their  march  in  the  early  morning. 
After  having  proceeded  a  httle  way,  the 
careful  and  innocent  Smith  parted  from  his 
guest,  and  went  back  to  report  to  Arnold 
that  all  was  well.  Andre  rode  on  cheer- 
fully, feehng  that  all  danger  was  over.  He 
was  crossing  the  neutral  ground,  and  would 
soon  reach  the  British  lines.  Suddenly,  out 
of  the  bushes  came  three  men,  rough-look- 
ing fellows,  one  in  a  refugee's  uniform,  who 
bade  the  traveller  stand.  Andre  was  in  the 
region  of  the  guerillas,  who  belonged  to 
one  party  or  the  other  in  name,  and 
fought  steadily  for  their  own  hand.  An- 
dre concluded  that  these  men  were  "cow- 
boys," partisans  of  his  own  side,  and  or- 


dered them  to  give  way,  as  he  was  a  British 
officer.  It  appeared,  however,  that  dress 
had  misled  him.  These  unwelcome  per- 
sons were  "  Skinners,"  as  the  American 
guerillas  were  pleasantly  called.  A  very 
unpleasant  discovery  this  to  a  British  officer 
travelling  in  disguise  from  the  American 
hnes.  So  Arnold's  pass  was  produced,  but 
with  little  effect  on  these  highly  irregular 
combatants.  Then  bribes  were  tried.  An- 
dre thought  that  if  he  could  have  given 
enough,  they  would  have  released  him. 
But  events  at  least  are  on  the  side  of  the 
"  Skinners."  They  were  three  in  number 
— Paulding,  Williams,  and  Van  Wart.  They 
searched  Andre,  found  the  fatal  papers  in 
his  boots,  and  Paulding,  being  able  to 
read,  an  accomphshment  not  shared  by  his 
companions,  at  once  with  great  justice, 
pronounced  the  prisoner  a  spy,  and  said 
subsequently  that  after  finding  the  papers 
ten    thousand    guineas    would    not    have 
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Dated;    Jlcadquarlers,  Robinson's  House,  September  25.  1780. 

Letter  from  General  Washington  to  Colonel  Wade,  apprising  him  of  Arnold's  treason. 
(Reproduced  iu  fac-simile  for  the  first  time.— By  permission  of  Stuart  C.  \\ade,  Esq.) 
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bought  Andre's  freedom.  Certain  it  is 
that  they  refused  his  very  handsome  offers, 
took  him  to  Northcastle,  and  won  a  secure 
and  very  well-earned  place  in  history  by 
their  hrm  and  intelligent  action. 

Colonel  Jamieson,  to  whom  they  de- 
livered their  captive,  was  either  less  intelli- 
gent, or  less  honest  than  the  rough  free 
lances  of  the  neutral  ground.  Charity 
would  describe 
Colonel  Jamieson's 
action  as  due  to 
dulness,  and  exact 
frank  justice  as 
smacking  of  knav- 
ery. History  has 
been  guided  by 
charity  in  this  re- 
spect, bur  of  the 
utter  stupidity  of 
Jamieson's  action 
on  this  hypothesis 
there    can    be    no 


reach  to  New  Salem.  When  the  young 
officer  saw  that  the  game  was  up  he  re- 
vealed his  name  and  rank  and  wrote  a' 
letter  to  Washington,  making  the  same 
confession.  The  conspiracy  had  failed, 
for  the  message  which  was  to  bring  Clinton 
and  the  British  fleet  had  been  stopped,  and 
one  of  the  conspirators  was  in  the  toils. 
At  West  Point,  however,  none  of  these 
things  were  known.  It  was  the 
25th  of  September,  the  day  upon 


The  House  in  which  Andre  was  Imprisoned  is  Shown 
on  the  Left  (above).  The  Inclosed  Stone  (below) 
Marks  the  Place  where  Andre  was  Executed. 


doubt.  He  ordered  that  Andre  be  taken 
to  Arnold's  headquarters,  with  a  letter  from 
himself  explaining  the  circumstances,  and 
that  the  papers  be  sent  to  Washington. 
If  this  amiable  arrangement  had  been  car- 
ried out,  all  would  have  gone  well  and 
Andre  would  have  escaped.  But  luckily 
intelligence  and  honesty  had  not  wholly 
departed  from  Northcastle.  Major  Ben- 
jamin Tallmadge,  returning  from  a  scout, 
saw  the  blunder  that  had  been  committed 
and  forced  Jamieson  to  recall  Andre  and 
his  escort,  although  he  could  not  prevent 
the  despatch  of  the  letter  to  Arnold.  Under 
the  guard  of  Sergeant  John  Dean  and  his 
men,  vigilant  and  incorruptible,  Andre 
was  held  fast  and  taken  out  of  Jamieson's 


which  the  attack  was  to  be  made  and  the 
post  delivered,  and  Arnold  had  no  reason 
to  think  that  all  would  not  come  to  pass  as 
he  had  planned.  Even  such  a  hardened 
and  reckless  man  as  Arnold  may  have  felt 
a  little  natural  nervousness  under  these 
conditions.  If  he  did,  the  first  event  of 
the  day  was  not  likely  to  console  him,  for 
at  breakfast  appeared  Hamilton  and  Mc- 
Henry,  aides  of  the  commander-in-chief. 
Washington  had  returned  sooner  than  had 
been  expected,  and  it  was  going  to  be 
extremely  difficult  to  betray  West  Point 
under  his  very  eyes.  The  General  him- 
self had  turned  off  to  look  at  some  re- 
doubts, and  telling  his  aides  that  like  all 
young  men  they  were  in  love  with  Mrs. 
Arnold,  had  bade  them  ride  on  to  the  Rob- 
inson house.  So  a  pleasant  party  sat 
down  to  breakfast,  one  of  them  revolving 
many  things  in  his  mind  about  which  he 
did  not  converse.  Presently  a  note  was 
brought  to  Arnold.  He  read  it  with  but 
slight  appearance  of  emotion,  said  he 
must  go  to  West  Point,  and  left  the  room. 
The  note  was  Jamieson's  letter.    The  plot 
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was  discovered  ;  all  that  remained  was 
flight.  To  his  wife,  who  followed  him  from 
the  room,  he  told  what  had  happened.  She 
fainted,  and  Arnold,  pausing  at  the  break- 
fast-room to  say  that  Mrs.  Arnold  was  ill, 
rushed  from  the  house,  flung  himself  into 
his  barge,  and  under  pretense  of  a  flag  of 
truce  was  rowed  to  the  "Vulture."  The 
treason  had  failed,  and  the  traitor  had  es- 
caped. 

Washington  came  to  the  house,  had  a 
hasty  breakfast,  and  went  over  to  West 
Point  to  visit  the  works.  When  he 
reached  the  fort,  no  salute  broke  the  quiet 
of  the  morning,  no  guard  turned  out  to 
receive  him,  no  commandant  was  there  to 
greet  him.  Surprised  not  to  find  Arnold,  he 
made  the  tour  of  the  works,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  house  to  be  met,  as  he  came 
up  from  the  river,  by  Hamilton  with  the 
Jamieson  letter.  Washington  took  the 
blow  with  the  iron  self-control  of  which 
he  alone  was  capable.  To  Lafayette  and 
Knox,  when  he  showed  the  letter,  he  mere- 
ly said,  "  Whom  can  we  trust  now  ?"  for 
the  idea  that  the  conspiracy  might  be 
widespread  was  that  which  first  absorbed 
his  mind.  But  there  was  no  confusion. 
The  orders  went  thick  and  fast.  Hamil- 
ton was  sent  to  try  to  intercept  Arnold, 
unfortunately  too  late.  To  Wade  went 
the  message  :  ''  Arnold  has  gone  to  the 
enemy.  You  are  in  command.  Be  vig- 
ilant." Every  precaution  was  taken,  every 
arrangement  made,  every  dan'ger  guarded 
against.  There  was  really  Httle  need,  for 
Arnold  had  no  accomplices.  He  had 
meant  to  have  no  sharer  in  the  rewards, 
and  he  had  no  partners  in  his  crime. 
When  night  came,  Washington  said  to 
Captain  Webster,  who  commanded  the 
guard,  "  I  beheve  I  can  trust  you,"  and 
the  son  of  that  brave  New  Hampshire 
soldier  in  all  his  brilliant  career  never  won 
a  higher  meed  of  praise.  Throughout  the 
night  the  sentry  outside  the  room  of  the 
commander-in-chief  heard  him  pacing  up 
and  down,  the  steady  footfall  sounding 
clear  in  the  still  autumn  night.  Washing- 
ton had  said  nothing  and  done  everything 
at  the  moment  the  blow  fell,  but  when  night 
came  and  he  was  alone,  he  could  neither 
sleep  nor  rest.  It  was  not  alone  the  im- 
minent peril  to  his  cause  which  filled  his 


mind,  but  the  thought  of  the  traitor.  He 
had  trusted  Arnold  because  he  so  admired 
his  fighting  qualities,  he  had  helped  him 
and  stood  by  him,  and  the  villain  had  sold 
his  post,  tried  to  wreck  the  Revolution,  and 
fled  to  the  enemy.  It  was  very  hard  to 
bear  in  silence,  but  all  Washington  said  af- 
terward was  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  Arnold  suffered  from 
remorse,  because  he  was  incapable  of  it. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  easily  told.  An- 
dre was  tried  and  condemned  as  a  spy. 
No  other  verdict  was  possible.  He  was 
hanged  and  met  his  death  with  the  perfect 
courage  of  a  well-bred  and  gallant  gentle- 
man. Joshua  Hett  Smith,  the  cautious 
and  elusive,  was  also  tried,  slipped  through 
the  fingers  of  justice,  and  lived  to  write, 
many  years  after,  an  account  of  the  con- 
spiracy from  his  own  point  of  view.  Ar- 
nold received  his  reward  in  money  and 
rank,  served  in  the  British  army,  and  left 
descendants  who  in  England  rose  to  dis- 
tinction in  later  days. 

Thus  the  treason  came  to  naught.  If 
it  had  succeeded  it  would  have  been  a 
grave  disaster,  but  would  not  have  changed 
the  course  or  outcome  of  the  Revolution. 
It  failed,  and  had  no  result  whatever  ex- 
cept upon  the  two  conspirators.  There 
hangs  about  it  the  mystery  and  attraction 
which  always  attach  to  dark  plottings 
pregnant  with  possibiHties,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  it  but  the  individual  interest 
which  is  inseparable  from  such  a  fate  as 
that  of  Andre,  and  such  an  unusual  exhi- 
bition of  cold  and  sordid  perfidy  as  that  of 
Arnold. 

So  the  summer  ended.  No  military 
operations  had  been  attempted,  and  Chn- 
ton  had  tried  in  vain  to  substitute  bribery 
and  treachery  for  a  campaign  in  the  field. 
The  French  had  arrived,  but  despite 
Washington's  efforts,  all  combinations  for 
an  active  movement  had  failed.  The  sec- 
ond stage  in  the  trial  of  endurance  had 
closed,  and  both  sides  retired  to  winter 
quarters,  Clinton  to  New  York,  and  Wash- 
ington to  New  Jersey,  where  he  provided 
for  his  men  in  a  line  of  cantonments. 
The  American  army  was  still  in  existence, 
the  line  of  the  Hudson  was  still  in  Wash- 
ington's unyielding  grasp,  and  the  last 
scene  of  the  war  was  about  to  open. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII 

The  Court  opened  a  day  or  two  after 
the  party  at  Red  Rock.  It  will  not  be 
pertinent  to  go  in  detail  into  the  trial  of 
Jacquelin's  and  Rupert's  case.  The  ex- 
amination of  the  plaintiff's  witnesses  oc- 
cupied two  days.  The  investigation  was 
fought  at  every  point  by  Still's  counsel, 
and  the  Judge  almost  uniformly  ruled  in 
favor  of  their  objections.  Steve  Allen  had 
hard  work  to  maintain  his  composure.  His 
eyes  flashed  and  a  cloud  lowered  on  his 
brow  as  he  noted  exception  after  exception, 
until  the  Court,  began  to  head  him  off  from 
even  this  protection  by  ruling,  whenever 
he  rose,  that  he  was  out  of  order.  When 
Court  adjourned  the  second  day,  except 
that  Still  had  not  indorsed  any  credit  on 
the  bonds,  no  fraud  had  been  shown  in  his 
title  to  them.  The  defendant's  counsel 
were  jubilant,  and  that  night  debated 
whether  they  should  call  any  witnesses 
at  all.  Leech  was  against  it.  He  was 
confident  of  a  decision  in  his  favor.  Mr. 
Bagby  was  acquiescent.  But  Major 
Welch  insisted  that  at  least  he  should  go 
on  the  stand  to  state  his  connection  with 
the  case.  He  did  not  intend  that  it  should 
appear  of  record  that  his  name  was  con- 
nected with  a  charge  of  fraud,  and  that 
when  he  had  had  the  opportunity  to  go  on 
the  stand  and  deny  it  he  had  failed  to  do 
so.  So  next  day  the  Defence  began  to 
take  evidence,  and  after  they  began  to  in- 
troduce witnesses  it  was  necessary  to  go 
fully  into  the  case.  It  was,  however,  plain 
sailing.  Thus  the  second  day  wore  away. 
An  undisputed  bond  of  Mr.  Gray's  was 
I)ut  in  proof.  It  was  dated  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  and  was  the  bond  given  for 
money  to  liel})  ecjuip  the  Red  Rock  com- 
I)any.  This  bond  was  taken  from  the 
bundle  of  papers  in  the  old  suit  which  Still 


had  brought,  and  the  other  papers  in  the 
file  were  left  spread  out  on  the  bar,  ready 
for  the  big  bond  in  dispute  to  be  offered 
in  evidence.  For  the  purpose  of  connect- 
ing the  large  bond  with  his  trip  to  the  far 
South  it  became  necessary  to  prove  the 
time  when  Still  went  South.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  do  this,  but  the  witnesses  put 
on  the  stand  to  prove  it,  on  cross-examina- 
tion got  mixed  up  and  differed  among 
themselves  by  several  years.  It  was  night 
now,  and  Leech  was  anxious  to  close  the 
case.  It  had  been  going  so  smoothly  that 
Leech  had  begun  to  be  reckless.  He 
glanced  around  the  court-house. 

"  Is  there  no  one  here  who  was  present 
when  you  went,  or  came  back?  "  he  asked 
Still,  with  a  frown  of  impatience.  Still 
looked  about  him. 

"  Yes,  there's  a  nigger.  He  was  there 
both  when  I  went  away  and  when  I  came 
back.  He  used  to  work  about  the  house." 
He  pointed  to  Doan,  who  stood  behind 
the  bar  in  the  throng  of  spectators.  "  But 
I  don't  want  to  put  him  on,"  he  whispered. 
"  I  don't  like  him." 

"  Oh  !  nonsense.  It's  only  a  single  fact, 
and  if  we  can  prove  it  by  him,  it's  as  good 
as  by  a  hundred."  Leech  turned  and  spoke 
to  Doan  aloud  from  his  seat. 

"  Come  around  and  be  sworn." 

Doan  was  told  by  Leech  that  he  need 
not  sit  down,  as  there  was  only  one  ques- 
tion to  be  asked ;  so  he  stood  just  in  front 
of  the  bar,  where  the  papers  w^ere  spread 
on  it.      Leech  put  his  question. 

"Do  you  know  when  Mr.  Still  was  sent 
South  by  Mr.  Gray?  " 

"  Yes,  suh.  Cose  I  does.  I  was  right 
dyah.     See  him  de  night  he  come  back." 

"  Well,  tell  those  gentlemen  when  it 
was."  Doan  looked  puzzled.  "  What 
year  it  was,  I  mean,"  said  Leech.  He 
leant  over  and  fingered  the  big  bond  lying 
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on  the  bar  before  him,  preparatory  to 
putting  it  in  evidence.  The  act  seemed 
to  arouse  the  negro's  intellect. 

"Well,  I  don'  know  nothin'  'bout  what 
year  'twuz,  boss,"  he  said,  "  but  I  knows 
when  'twuz." 

''Well,  when  was  it?  And  how  do 
you  know  when  it  was?"  Leech  asked 
sharply. 

"  'Twuz  when  de  big  picture  o'  de  ghos' 
in  de  gret  hall  fall  down  de  lass'  time  jes' 
b'fo'  de  war.  Mr.  Still  had  jes'  come 
back  from  de  Souf  de  day  befo',  an'  him 
and  Marster  wuz  in  de  gret  hall  togerr, 
talkin'  'bout  things,  and  Mr.  Still  had  jes' 
ontie  he  pocket-book  an'  gin  Marster  back 
de  papers,  when  de  win'  blow  'em  on  de 
flo',  an'  de  picture  come  down  out  de 
frame  'quebang'  most  'pon  top  my  haid." 

"  Stop  him !  For  God's  sake,  stop  him," 
muttered  Still,  clutching  at  Leech's  arm. 
The  lawyer  did  not  catch  his  words,  and 
turned  to  him.     Still  was  deadly  pale. 

"  Stop  him,"  he  murmured.  Leech  saw 
something  had  happened. 

*'  Hold  on.  Stop  !  How  do  you  know 
this?  "  His  tone  was  suddenly  combat- 
ive. 

*'  Hi !  I  wuz  right  dyah  onder  it,  and 
it  leetle  mo'  fall  'pon  top  my  haid.  'Twuz 
in  de  Spring,  and  I  wuz  paintin'  de  hearth 
wid  red  paint,  and  Marster  an'  de  overseer 
wuz  talkin'  togerr  at  de  secretary  by  de 
winder  'bout  de  new  plantation  down 
Souf,  an'  I  wuz  doin'  mo'  lis'nin'  'n  paint- 
in',  cuz  when  I  heah  Mr.  Still  say  he 
hadn'  buyed  all  de  Ian'  an'  niggers  Mar- 
ster 'spected  him  to  buy,  and  had  done 
bring  he  bond  back,  I  wuz  wonderin'  ef 
dee'd  sen'  any  o'  our  black  folks  down 
Souf  ;  and  thunder-storm  come  up  right 
sudden,  an'  b'fo'  dee  pull  de  winder  down, 
blowed  dem  papers  what  Mr.  Still  teck  out 
he  pocket  an'  gi'  to  Marster,  off  de  secre- 
tary down  on  de  flo',  and  slam  de  do'  so 
hard  de  old  Ingin-Killer  fall  right  out  de 
frame  mos'  'pon  top  my  haid.  Yas,  suh, 
I  wuz  dyah,  sho'  !  " 

Still,  with  white  face,  was  clutching 
Leech's  arm,  making  him  signals  to  stop 
the  witness.  But  Doan  was  too  well 
launched  to  stop.     He  flowed  on  easily. 

"  I  tell  you  I  didn'  like  it  much  nohow. 
An'  Mr.  Still  didn'  like  it  much  nurr." 

"Stop  him!"  whispered  Still,  agoniz- 
ingly. 


"  Here,  this  is  all  nonsense,"  broke  in 
Leech,  angrily.  "  You  don't  know  what 
Mr.  Still  thought.''  But  Doan  was  by 
this  time  at  his  ease,  enjoying  the  taste 
of  pubhcity. 

"  Yas,  suh,  I  does.  Cuz  I  hear  him 
say  so.  I  holp  him  nail  de  picture  back 
after  Marster  had  done  put  dem  very 
papers  Mr.  Still  gi'  him  back  in  de  hole 
behine  it.  An'  I  hear  Mr.  Still  tell  Mar- 
ster 't  ef  it  wuz  him  he'd  be  skeered,  cuz 
dee  say  'twuz  bad  luck  to  anybody  in  de 
house  ef  de  picture  fall ;  and  Marster  say 
he  wa'n't'  skeered;  dat  ef  anything  hap- 
pen to  him  he  could  trust  Mr.  Still,  an' 
he'd  put  de  papers  in  de  hole  behine  de 
picture,  so  ef  anyone  ever  fine  'em  dee'd 
see  what  a  faithful  man  he  had,  he  had 
trus'  him  wid  he  bonds  for  thousans  o' 
dollars,  an'  he  brung  'em  back,  an'  he 
gwine  nail  de  picture  up  now  so  'twon' 
come  down  no  mo'." 

"  Oh  !  Your  master  said  he  felt  he 
could  trust  Mr.  Still  ? "  said  Leech, 
brightening,  catching  this  crumb  of  com- 
fort. "  And  he  nailed  the  picture  up  se- 
curely ?  " 

"  Yas,  suh  ;  I  holped  him.  Marster  sont 
me  to  teck  Marse  Rupert  out,  cuz  he  wuz 
dabbhn'  he  little  byah  foots  in  de  paint  on 
de  hearth,  trackin'  up  de  flo',  an'  had  done 
step'pon  one  o'  de  papers  whar  blow  down 
an'  mark  it  up,  an'  he  tell  me  when  I 
come  back  to  bring  hammer  an'  nails  to 
nail  de  picture  up,  an'  so  I  done." 

Still  was  again  squeezing  his  counsel's 
arm  painfully,  whispering  him  to  stop  the 
witness. 

"You  can  stand  aside,"  said  Leech, 
contemptuously.  Still  gave  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief, and  Doan  was  slowly  turning  to  go. 

"  Hold  on."  It  was  Steve's  deep  voice. 
Jacquelin  was  whispering  to  him,  eagerly. 

He  rose  slowly  to  get  the  bond  lying  on 
the  bar.  Before  he  could  reach  it,  how- 
ever, McRaffle,  who  was  one  of  the  coun- 
sel associated  with  Leech,  partly  resenting 
the  neglect  of  himself  and  wishing  to  earn 
his  fee,  leant  forward.  He  would  at  least 
ask  one  question. 

"  You  nailed  it  up  securely,  and  that 
was  the  last  time  it  fell.  "  He  spoke 
rather  in  afiirmation  than  question. 

"  Nor,  suh,  it  done  fell  down  two  or 
three  times  since  den.  Hit  fall  de  day 
Marster  wuz  kilt,  an'  hit  fall  de  evenin' 
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Mr.  Still  dyah  got  de  papers  out  de  hole 
agin.  Dat's  de  evenin'  Mr.  Leech  dyah 
'rest  Marse  Jack." 

Hiram  Still  sprung  to  his  feet  in  un- 
controllable agitation,  his  face  livid.  Every 
eye  was  turned  on  him,  and  Leech  caught 
him  and  pulled  him  forcibly  down  into  his 
seat,  rising  in  his  place  and  addressing  the 
Court. 

"If  your  honor  please,"  he  said,  ''all 
of  this  is  irrelevant.  I  have  no  idea  what 
it  is  all  about,  but  it  has  no  bearing  what- 
ever on  this  case — a  lot  of  stuff  about  a 
picture  falling  down,  and  I  shall  ask  you 
to  exclude  it  all  from  the  jury." 

"  But  I  will  show  whether  or  not  it  is 
relevant,"  said  Steve,  springing  to  his  feet. 
He  had  picked  up  the  bond  from  the  bar 
and  held  it  firmly.  His  voice  had  a  new 
ring  in  it. 

Leech  turned  on  him  angrily,  but 
caught  his  eye  and  quieted  down,  and 
addressed  the  Court  again. 

"  I  will  show  how  impossible  it  is  for  it 
to  be  accepted.  Can  you  read  or  write  ?" 
he  asked  Doan,  who  stood  much  puzzled 
by  what  was  going  on. 

"Nor,  suh." 

"  And  you  cannot  tell  one  paper  from 
another,  can  you  ?  " 

"  Nor,  suh.  But  ef  de  paper  Mr.  Still 
got  out  from  behine  de  picture  dat  evenin' 
I  see  him  git  up  in  de  hole  after  you 
brung  Marse  Jack  away  is  de  one  I  see 
him  gi'  Marster  an'  see  him  put  in  dyah, 
hit's  got  Marse  Rupert's  foot-track  'pon 
it ;  least  his  toe-tracks,  whar  he'd  been 
dabbHn'  in  de  fresh  paint  on  de  hearth  ; 
cuz  dat's  de  reason  Marster  meek  me  cyar 
him  out,  cuz  he  step  'pon  de  paper  whar 
blown  down  on  de  hall  flo'  wid  red  paint 
and  track  up  de  flo'  runnin'  after  it." 
(Here  Steve  with  a  bow  handed  the  bond 
across  to  Major  Welch.)  "  I  see  Marster 
when  he  put  de  paper  in  de  bundle  an' 
Mr.  Still  put  it  up  in  de  hole  behine  de 
picture,  an'  I  see  Mr.  Still  when  he  git  up 
in  de  hole  an'  teck  it  out  de  evenin'  de  pict- 
ure fall  down  after  Mistis  an'  all  de  white 
folks  come  'way  to  come  to  de  cote-house 
after  Marse  Jack.  Ef  it's  de  same  paper 
hit's  got  he  toe-marks  on  hit  in  red  paint, 
cuz  I  can  show  you  de  tracks  on  de  hail 
flo'  now.  Hit's  dim,  but  hit's  dyah  on  de 
flo'  still.  Ef  you  go  dyah  wid  me  I  can 
show't  to  you." 

Vol.  XXIV.— 53 


At  this  moment  Major  Welch,  who  had 
been  holding  the  bond  in  his  hand,  and 
had  studied  it  carefully,  leant  forward  and 
held  it  out  to  the  negro. 

Still,  with  a  gasp,  made  a  grab  for 
Leech,  and  Leech  reached  for  the  paper, 
but  Major  Welch  put  him  aside  without 
even  looking  at  him. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  that  paper  before  ?  " 
he  asked  Doan.  Doan's  face  lit  up  and 
he  gave  an  ejaculation  of  surprise  and 
pleasure. 

"  Yas,  suh  ;  dat's  de  very  paper  I'se 
talkin'  'bout."  He  took  it  and  held  it 
triumphantly,  turning  it  so  it  could  be 
seen.  "  Dyah's  Marse  Rupert's  little  toe- 
marks  'pon  hit  now — jes  like  I  tell  you." 
And  as  the  paper  was  viewed,  there,  with- 
out doubt,  were  the  prints — incontestably 
the  mark  of  five  little  toes,  as  the  exclama- 
tion of  the  spectators  certified. 

Leech  rose  and  renewed  his  motion. 

The  Judge  sustained  it,  and  ruled  out 
Doan's  testimony,  to  which  Steve  except- 
ed. Then  Leech  calmly  offered  the  bond 
in  evidence,  and  announced  that  they  were 
through  and  wanted  no  argument. 

Steve  Allen  offered  to  put  Doan  on  the 
stand  as  his  witness,  but  Leech  objected; 
the  plaintiffs  had  closed  their  case,  he 
said.  And  so  the  Court  ruled.  Steve  Allen 
claimed  the  right  to  put  the  witness  on  the 
stand,  asserting  that  it  was  rebuttal.  But 
the  Court  was  firm.  The  Judge  dechned 
to  "hear  ghost-stories."  Steve  insisted, 
and  the  Court  ordered  him  to  take  his  seat : 
he  was  "out  of  order,"  the  case  was 
"closed."  He  should  instruct  the  jury  to 
bring  in  a  verdict  that  no  fraud  had  been 
shown,  and  the  defendants  would  receive 
a  decree  accordingly. 

On  this  Steve  suddenly  flamed  out.  He 
would  like  to  know  when  he  had  been  in 
order  in  that  Court,  he  said.  It  was  a 
gross  outrage  ;  an  outrage  on  decency  ; 
the  rulings  of  the  Court  were  a  cover  for 
fraud. 

"Take  your  seat,  sir,"  thundered  the 
Judge.  "  I  will  commit  you  for  con- 
tempt." The  anger  of  the  Judge  cooled 
Steve's. 

"  If  you  do,  it  will  certainly  be  for  con- 
tempt''' he  said,  recovering  his  composure, 
and  with  it  a  more  insolent  manner  than 
before. 

"  I  will  put  you  in  jail,  sir! " 
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"It  has  no  terrors  for  me.  It  is  more 
honorable  than  your  Court." 

"  1  will  disbar  you  !  "  roared  the  Judge. 

"You  have  substantially  done  it  in  this 
case."  • 

The  Judge  was  foaming.  He  turned  to 
the  clerk  and  commanded  him  to  enter  an 
order  immediately  striking  Steve's  name 
from  the  roll  of  attorneys  practising  in 
that  Court,  and  ordered  the  Sheriff  to  take 
him  into  custody.  The  excitement  was 
intense. 

At  this  moment  Jacquelin  rose.  His 
calm  manner  and  assured  voice  quieted 
the  hubbub;  the  Judge  looked  at  him 
and  waited,  an  expression  of  curiosity  on 
his  face.  As  his  counsel  was  disbarred, 
Jacquelin  said,  he  should  ask  the  Court  to 
allow  him  to  represent  himself  at  this  junc- 
ture, and  also  his  brother,  who  was  still  a 
minor.  He  calmly  stated  the  series  of 
events  that  had  prevented  their  knowing 
before  the  facts  that  had  just  been  disclosed 
and  which  made  everything  clear,  and  he 
asked  leave  to  amend  their  bill,  or  to  file  a 
new  one  on  the  ground  of  after-discovered 
evidence.  With  the  new  light  thrown  on 
the  case,  he  traced  Still's  action,  step  by 
step,  and  suddenly  wound  up  with  a  charge 
that  he  had  arrested  his  brother  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way  and  destroy  the  danger  of 
his  testimony.  A  roar  of  applause  broke 
from  the  white  men  present,  in  whom  a 
ray  of  hope  began  to  shine  once  more. 
Jacquelin  sat  down. 

Of  all  the  people  in  the  court-room  the 
Judge  was  the  most  calm.  He  was  as 
motionless  as  a  sphinx.  There  was  a  brief 
pause  of  deathly  stillness.  The  Judge 
slowly  turned  his  eyes,  looked  at  Leech, 
and  waited.  The  latter's  face  lit  up.  He 
stirred,  put  his  hand  on  the  bar,  and  leant 
forward  preparatory  to  rising.  Before 
he  could  make  another  motion,  Major 
AVelch  rose.  Every  eye  turned  on  him. 
The  silence  became  almost  palpable.  Ma- 
jor Welch's  face  was  pale,  and  the  lines, 
as  seen  in  the  dim  hght  of  the  candles,  ap- 
peared to  have  deepened  in  it. 

"  If  your  Honor  please,"  he  began,  "  I 
am  a  defendant  in  this  case  and  hold,  as 
a  purchaser  under  the  other  defendant,  a 
considerable  part  of  the  property  sought 
to  be  recovered  by  the  plaintiffs.  I  bought 
it  honestly  and  paid  for  it,  believing  tliat 
it  was  the  land  of  the  man  from  whom  I 


bought,  and  I  still  hold  it.  I  wish  to  say 
that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned — so  far  as 
relates  to  the  part  of  the  property  formerly 
belonging  to  Mr.  Jacquelin  Gray  and  his 
brother,  now  held  by  me  I  am  satisfied.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  for  the  plaintiffs  to 
take  the  step  that  has  just  been  proposed, 
of  filing  a  new  bill.  From  certain  facts 
that  have  come  to  my  own  knowledge 
and  which  I  did  not  understand  before,  but 
on  which,  what  has  just  taken  place  has 
thrown  a  full  Hght,  I  am  quite  satisfied. 
And  if  the  complainants  will  prepare  a 
proper  deed  reconveying  the  land — my 
part  of  the  land — to  them,  I  will  execute  it 
without  further  delay,  and  will  make  such 
restitution  as  I  can.  I  have  lost  what  I 
put  into  it,  which  is  a  considerable  part 
of  all  I  possessed  in  the  world.  But  there 
is  one  thing  I  have  not  lost,  and  I  do  not 
propose  to  lose  it.  I  shall  expect  them 
to  make  a  declaration  of  record  that  every 
transaction,  so  far  as  I,  at  least,  was  con- 
cerned, was  free  from  any  taint  of  sus- 
picion." For  the  first  time  he  turned  and 
faced  the  bar.  His  voice,  which  had  been 
grave  and  low,  if  firm,  suddenly  became 
strong  and  full,  with  a  ring  in  it  of  pride. 
He  sat  down,  still  amid  a  deathly  silence. 
The  next  moment,  from  all  through  the 
court-room  there  was  a  cheer  that  almost 
took  the  roof  off.  The  Judge  scowled  and 
rapped  ;  but  it  was  beyond  him,  and  in 
spite  of  his  efforts  to  restore  order,  it  went 
on  wildly — cheer  after  cheer,  not  only  for 
the  act,  but  for  the  man. 

Ruth,  who  all  through  the  scene  had 
been  sitting  beside  her  mother,  holding  her 
arm  tightly,  her  face  as  white  as  her  hand- 
kerchief, in  a  fit  of  uncontrollable  emotion 
burst  into  tears  and  threw  herself  into  her 
mother's  arms.  Mrs.  Welch's  eyes  were 
glistening  and  her  face  was  lit  up  by  a  glow 
which  she  did  not  always  permit  to  rest 
there. 

Old  Mr.  Bagby  had  sat  half  dazed  at  his 
cHent's  action,  wonder,  dissatisfaction,  and 
pride  all  contending  in  his  countenance  for 
mastery.  Before  his  client  was  through, 
pride  conquered,  and  as  Major  Welch  sat 
down  the  old  fellow  leant  forward,  placed 
his  hand  on  the  back  of  Major  Welch's,  and 
closed  it  firmly.      That  was  all. 

As  Major  Welch  finished  speaking, 
Jacquelin  sprang  to  his  feet.  His  face 
was  almost  as  white  as  the  Major's. 
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"If  the   Court  please "  he  began. 

"I  wish  to  make  a  statement." 

"Sit  down,"  said  the  Judge,  angrily- 
shouting  to  the  Sheriff  to  restore  order. 
Jacquelin  sat  down,  and  the  cheers  began 
to  subside. 

Just  at  that  moment  there  was  a  crash 
outside,  close  to  the  window.  A  restive 
horse  had  broken  loose.  There  was  a  shrill 
neigh  and  the  quick  trample  of  feet  as  he 
dashed  away,  Hiram  Still  sank  forward 
and  rolled  from  his  chair  in  a  heap  on  the 
floor. 

The  Court  adjourned  for  the  night,  and 
the  crowd  poured  out  of  the  court-room. 

As  Ruth  and  her  mother  came  out,  the 
darkened  green  was  full  of  groups  of  men 
all  eagerly  discussing  the  occurrence  and 
its  probable  effects  on  the  case.  Major 
Welch's  name  was  on  every  lip. 

"  Danged  if  I  beheve  he's  a  Yankee, 
anyway  !  "  said  a  voice  in  the  darkness,  as 
Ruth  and  Mrs.  Welch  passed  by — a  theory 
which  gained  this  much  credit,  that  several 
admitted  that  "he  certainly  was  more  hke 
our  people  than  like  Yankees."  One,  after 
reflection,  said  : 

"  Well,  maybe  there's  some  of  'em  bet- 
ter than  them  we  know  about." 

The  ladies  passed  on  in  the  darkness, 
Ruth  with  a  pride  in  her  heart  that  not  a 
nobler  man  hved  on  earth  in  any  latitude 
whatever. 

Hiram  Still  was  taken  over  to  the  tavern 
and  Dr.  Cary  attended  him;  and  later  in 
the  night  the  report  was  current  that  it  was 
only  a  fit  he  had  had,  and  that  he  was  re- 
covering. 

Meantime  Leech  and  Still's  other  coun- 
sel held  a  consultation,  and  after  that 
Leech  was  closeted  with  the  Judge  in  his 
room  for  an  hour,  and  when  he  left,  having 
learned  that  Major  Welch  had  gone  home, 
he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away  in  the 
darkness,  in  the  direction  of  Red  Rock. 

The  next  morning  the  Judge  adjourned 
his  court  for  the  term.  The  illness  of  Still, 
the  chief  party  in  the  cause,  was  the  ground 
assigned,  and  it  was  admitted  that  it  was 
a  good  ground. 

It  soon  became  known  that  Still  was  not 
going  to  give  up  the  suit.  It  was  so  au- 
thoritatively announced  by  Leech. 

"If  Major  Welch  was  fool  enough," 
Leech  said,  "to  turn  tail  at  a  nigger's  lies, 
which  he  had  been  bribed  to  tell,  and  fling 


away  a  good  plantation,  it  was  none  of 
their  business.  But  they  were  going  to 
fight  and  win  their  case." 

The  Judge  left  the  county,  and  Still, 
having  recovered  sufficiently,  was  moved 
to  his  home. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII 

In  a  few  months  Still  had  recovered 
sufficiently  to  be  taken  to  a  watering-place 
for  his  health,  it  was  said,  and  Leech  was 
engaged  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  looking 
after  his  prospective  canvass  for  the  gov- 
ernorship. Dr.  Still  was  absent,  dutifully 
looking  after  his  father,  and,  rumor  said, 
also  looking  after  his  own  prospects  in  an- 
other field.  Whether  these  reports  were 
all  true  or  not,  the  three  men  were  all  ab- 
sent from  the  county,  and  the  county 
breathed  more  freely  by  reason  thereof. 
It  was  an  unquestioned  fact  that  when 
they  were  absent  peace  returned. 

It  was,  however,  but  a  calm  before  the 
storm. 

Jacquelin  had  once  more  brought  his 
suit.  It  was  an  amended  bill,  this  time 
against  Still  alone.  Major  Welch  had  in- 
sisted on  reconveying  his  part  of  the 
land  to  Jacquelin.  He  said  he  could  not 
sleep  with  that  land  in  his  possession.  So 
Jacquelin  was  the  owner  of  it,  and  Ma- 
jor Welch  took  it  on  a  lease. 

The  suit  matured  and  once  more  the 
term  of  Court  was  approaching.  There 
was  more  hope  of  its  success  this  time, 
and  the  people  of  the  county  were  in 
better  spirits.  There  was  talk  of  Rupert 
coming  home.  He  had  been  in  the  West 
with  Captain  Thurston,  acting  as  a  volun- 
teer scout,  and  had  distinguished  himself 
for  his  bravery.  One  particular  act  of 
gallantry,  indeed,  had  attracted  much  at- 
tention. In  a  fight  with  the  Indians,  a 
negro  trooper  belonging  to  one  of  the  com- 
panies had  been  wounded,  and  had  fallen 
from  his  horse.  Rupert  had  heard  his 
cries  and  had  gone  back  under  a  heavy 
fire,  and,  lifting  him  on  his  horse  had 
brought  him  off.  The  first  that  was  heard 
of  it  in  the  county  was  through  a  letter 
of  Captain  Thurston's  to  Miss  Welch. 
When  Rupert  was  written  to  about  it,  he 
said  he  could  not  let  Steve  and  Jack  have 
all  the  honors ;  "  and  the  fact  is, "  he  added, 
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"  when  I  heard  that  negro  boy  calling  I 
could  not  leave  him  to  save  my  life." 

Within  a  month  after  this  Captain 
Thurston's  company  had  come  back  from 
the  West,  and  there  was  talk  of  efforts 
being  made  to  have  the  old  prosecution 
against  Rupert  dismissed,  and  it  was  ru- 
mored that  he  would  come  home  and 
testify  at  the  trial. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  old  county 
was  in  better  spirits  than  it  had  enjoyed 
for  some  time. 

Dr.  Washington  Still's  attentions  to  his 
father,  however,  after  that  gentleman's 
attack  at  the  trial  of  the  Red  Rock  case, 
were  not  so  filial  as  they  were  reported 
to  be ;  had  the  truth  been  known,  he  was 
not  so  attentive  to  his  father's  interest  as 
he  was  to  that  of  another  member  of  the 
Still  family.  Whilst  the  trial  and  its  strange 
denouement  had  affected  the  elder  Still  to 
the  point  of  bringing  on  a  slight  attack  of 
paralysis,  it  affected  Dr.  Still  also  very  se- 
riously, though  in  a  different  way. 

After  the  entertainment  at  Red  Rock, 
Dr.  Still  fancied  that  he  saw  much  im- 
provement in  his  chances  with  Miss  Kraf- 
ton.  She  appeared  to  be  more  pleased 
with  his  society  than  formerly.  He  had 
expected  to  impress  her  with  Red  Rock, 
and  she  had  been  impressed.  The  pict- 
ures had  particularly  struck  her.  She  re- 
ferred to  the  suit,  of  which  she  had  heard. 
Dr.  Still  scouted  the  idea  of  their  tide  be- 
ing questioned.  His  grandfather  had  hved 
there,  and  his  father  had  been  born  on  the 
place.  He  did  not  mention  the  house  in 
which  his  father  had  been  born. 

Yes,  Miss  Krafton  was  manifestly  inter- 
ested, and  the  doctor  began  to  have  more 
hope  of  his  success  than  he  had  ev(ir  had. 
He  allowed  himself  to  fall  really  in  love 
with  her. 

His  father's  connection  with  the  bonds 
of  his  former  employer  suddenly  threat- 
ened to  overthrow  the  whole  structure 
that  Wash  Still  was  so  carefully  building. 
Miss  Krafton  might  not  have  believed  the 
story  if  it  had  been  confined  to  Mr.  Gray 
and  Mr.  Still;  but  when  Major  Welch  ac- 
cepted it  and,  as  was  stated,  had  even  re- 
conveyed  his  property  to  Mr.  Gray,  it  was 
a  different  thing. 

Miss  Krafton  had  conceived  a  high 
opinion  of  Alajor  Welch.  He  was  so  dif- 
ferent from  everyone  else  she  had  seen  at 


the  entertainment  at  Red  Rock  or  had  met 
at  her  father's  table.  She  knew  of  the 
Welches'  high  social  standing.  She  had 
met  Miss  Welch,  and  had  been  delighted 
with  her  also.  The  partial  similarity  of 
their  situations  had  drawn  her  to  Ruth,  and 
she  had  come  to  admire  her  more  than  any 
girl  she  knew.  When  the  story  of  the  Red 
Rock  suit  came  out.  Miss  Krafton's  curi- 
osity was  aroused.  She  wrote  to  Miss 
Welch  and  asked  her  about  it. 

When  Dr.  Still  called  on  Miss  Krafton 
next  after  she  had  made  this  inquiry,  as  he 
waited  in  her  drawing-room,  his  eye  fell  on 
a  letter  lying  open  on  a  table.  He  thought 
he  recognized  the  hand-writing  as  that  of 
Miss  Welch,  and  as  he  looked  at  it  to  ver- 
ify this  he  caught  the  name  "  Red  Rock," 
He  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  read 
what  she  said,  and,  picking  up  the  letter, 
he  glanced  at  the  first  page.  It  began 
with  a  formal  regret  that  she  could  not  ac- 
cept Miss  Krafton's  invitation  to  visit  her, 
and  then  said : 

"As  to  your  request  to  tell  you  the  true 
story  of  Mr.  Hiram  Still's  connection  with 
the  Red  Rock  case,  which  the  papers  have 
been  so  full  of,  I  feel — "  What  it  was  that 
she  felt  Wash  did  not  discover,  for  at  this 
point  the  page  ended,  and  just  then  there 
was  a  rustle  of  skirts  close  outside  the 
door  and  he  replaced  the  letter  only  in 
time  to  turn  and  meet  Miss  Krafton  as 
she  entered.  He  had  never  seen  her  so 
handsome  ;  but  there  was  something  in 
her  manner  to  him  which  he  had  never 
felt  before.  She  was  cold,  he  thought,  al- 
most contemptuous.  He  wondered  if  she 
could  have  seen  him  through  the  door 
reading  her  letter.  She  launched  out  in 
such  eulogy  of  Major  Welch  and  of  Mrs. 
Welch  that  Dr.  Still  was  quite  overwhelmed. 
He  attempted  to  change  the  opinion  of 
them  that  she  held  ;  but  with  disastrous 
results.  She  declared  that  if  she  were  a 
man  she  would  rather  starve  than  have  a 
dollar  that  was  not  gotten  honestly  ;  and 
if  ever  she  married,  it  would  be  to  a  man 
like  Major  Welch. 

Dr.  Still  looked  at  her  in  a  half-dazed 
way,  and  as  he  gazed  a  curious  exi)ression 
came  over  his  face. 

"  Well,  some  women  are  innocent,"  he 
th.ought,  as  he  came  down  the  steps. 

When  he  reached  home  his  father  was 
waiting  for  him.     The  young  man  attacked 
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him  so  furiously  that  his  father  was  over- 
whelmed. He  began  to  try  to  defend 
himself.  He  had  done  nothing,  he  de- 
clared ;  but  whatever  he  had  done  had 
been  for  his  sake. 

Dr.  Still  broke  out  in  a  fury  : 

"  For  my  sake  !  I'hat's  your  plea  ! 
And  a  pretty  mess  you've  made  of  it.  Just 
as  I  was  about  to  succeed — to  make  me 
the  talk  of  the  State  !  — to  make  me  appear 
the  son  of  a — thief  !  You've  stood  in  my 
way  all  my  hfe.  But  for  you  I  might 
have  been  anything.  I  a/?i  ashamed  of 
you — I've  always  been  ashamed  of  you — 
but  I  did  not  think  you'd  have  been  such 
a  —  fool!"  He  walked  up  and  down 
the  room,  wringing  his  hands  and  clutch- 
ing the  air. 

"Washy — Washy — hear  me,"  pleaded 
the  older  man,  rising  from  his  arm-chair 
and,  with  outstretched  hands,  trying  to  fol- 
low him. 

Wash  Still  made  a  gesture  half  of  con- 
tempt and  half  of  anger  and  burst  out  of 
the  door. 

As  his  son  slammed  the  door  behind 
him,  Hiram  Still  stood  for  a  moment, 
turned  unsteadily  to  his  chair,  threw  up 
his  hands,  and  tottering,  fell  full  length  on 
the  floor. 

When  it  was  most  unexpected.  Leech 
made  a  move  which  shook  the  old  county 
to  its  circumference.  One  Sunday  morn- 
ing Leech  sprung  the  trap  he  had  been 
preparing.  It  was  a  complete  surprise 
and  a  complete  success.  And  when  he 
counted  his  victims,  he  had,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Steve  Allen,  bagged  every  man 
in  the  county  from  whom  he  had  ever  re- 
ceived an  affront,  or  against  whom  he  had 
a  personal  grudge.  During  the  night  be- 
fore, two  bodies  of  soldiery  had  marched 
into  the  county  from  opposite  directions, 
and  when  morning  broke  the  county-seat 
was  invested  by  a  little  army  accompany- 
ing McRaffle,  as  a  civil  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  make  arrests  and  take  posses- 
sion, while  squads  had  branched  off  to 
outlying  places  to  capture  and  bring  in 
those  against  whom  the  enmity  of  the  au- 
thorities was  directed. 

Captain  Allen  escaped.  Jerry  had  got 
wind  of  the  raid  just  a  few  moments  before 
the  soldiers  appeared  and  had  told  Jacque- 
hn,  and  Jacquehn  had  warned  Steve,  who 


had  saddled  his  horse  and  got  away  by 
riding  straight  across  the  court-yard,  taking 
the  fences  as  he  came  to  them. 

Dr.  Gary  heard  of  the  raid  and  of  the 
arrest  of  his  friends  that  morning  as  he 
came  home  from  a  sick-bedside  where  he 
had  spent  the  night.  He  was  tired  and 
fagged,  but  he  said  he  must  go  down  to 
the  court-house  and  see  about  the  matter. 
Mrs.  Gary  and  Blair  tried  to  dissuade  him. 
He  needed  rest. 

"They  may  arrest  you  if  you  go." 

"  They  cannot  possibly  have  anything 
against  me,"  he  said.  "  But  if  they  should, 
it  would  make  no  difference.  I  must  go 
and  see  about  my  friends."  Mrs.  Gary 
admitted  this. 

So  he  rode  off.  Mrs.  Gary  and  Blair 
looked  wistfully  after  him  as  he  passed 
slowly  down  the  road  through  the  apple- 
trees.  He  rode  more  slowly  now  than  he 
used  to  do,  and  not  so  erect  in  the  saddle. 

He  found  the  roads  picketed  as  in  time 
of  war,  but  the  pickets  let  him  through. 
He  had  scarcely  entered  the  village  before 
he  met  Leech.  He  was  bustling  about 
MHth  a  bundle  of  books  under  his  thin 
arm.  The  Doctor  greeted  him  coldly,  and 
Leech  retm^ned  the  greeting  almost  warm- 
ly. He  was  really  pleased  to  see  the  Doc- 
tor. 

The  Doctor  expressed  his  astonishment 
and  indignation  at  the  step  that  had  been 
taken.     Leech  was  deprecatory. 

"  I  have  heard  that  I  am  wanted  also," 
said  the  Doctor,  calmly.  ''  I  am  present 
to  answer  any  charge  that  can  be  brought 
against  me." 

Leech  smiled,  almost  sadly.  He  had  no 
doubt  in  the  world  that  the  Doctor  could 
do  so.  Really  he  himself  had  very  htde 
knowledge  of  the  matter,  and  none  at  all 
as  to  the  Doctor's  case.  The  Doctor  could 
probably  hnd  out  by  applying  to  the  officer 
in  command.  He  passed  on,  leaving  the 
old  gentleman  in  doubt.  Within  ten  min- 
utes after  that  Dr.  Gary  was  arrested  by 
an  officer  accompanied  by  a  file  of  soldiers. 
When  he  reached  Leech's  house  he  found 
more  of  his  old  friends  assembled  there 
than  he  could  have  found  anywhere  else 
in  the  county  that  day. 

The  prisoners  were  first  marched  to 
Leech's  big  house,  and  were  called  out  one 
by  one  and  taken  into  a  room,  where  they 
were  arraigned  before  McRaffle,  as  a  Gom- 
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missioner,  on  the  charge  of  treason  and  re- 
bellion. The  specific  act  was  the  night- 
attack  on  the  jail.  The  witnesses  were 
the  jailer,  Perdue,  and  a  negro  who  had 
been  in  jail  that  night.  Leech  himself 
was  present,  and  was  the  director  of  the 
prosecution.  He  sat  beside  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  instructed  him  in  every  case. 

When  Dr.  Gary's  turn  came,  neither  he 
nor  anyone  else  had  any  doubt  that  he 
would  be  at  once  discharged.  He  had 
taken  no  part  whatever  in  the  attack  on 
the  jail,  and  had  tried  to  dissuade  from  it 
those  who  made  the  assault,  faihng  in 
which  he  had  waited  to  render  what  pro- 
fessional aid  might  be  necessary.  When 
he  was  brought  in  before  Leech,  he  was 
sensible  at  once  of  some  sort  of  change  in 
the  man.  Leech  had  evidently  prepared 
to  act  a  part.  He  was  dressed  in  a  long 
black  coat  with  a  white  tie,  which  gave 
him  a  quasi-clerical  touch,  and  his  expres- 
sion had  taken  on  a  sympathetic  charac- 
ter. A  light  almost  tender,  if  it  had  not 
been  so  joyous,  beamed  from  his  mild  blue 
eyes,  and  when  he  spoke  his  voice  had  a 
singular  whine  of  apparent  self-abnegation. 
The  Doctor  was  instantly  conscious  of 
the  change  in  him.  "The  tiger  is  loose  in 
this  man,"  he  said  to  himself.  Leech  him- 
self called  the  Commissioner's  attention  to 
the  Doctor's  presence,  and  greeted  him 
sadly.  The  Doctor  acknowledged  the 
salute  gravely,  and  stated  to  the  Commis- 
sioner his  views  as  to  the  error  that  led  to 
his  arrest.  Before  he  was  through,  how- 
ever, he  was  addressing  Leech.  A  glint 
shone  in  Leech's  eyes  for  a  second. 

''Yes,  it  would  seem  so,"  he  said,  re- 
flectively, with  a  twang  in  his  voice.  "  I 
should  think  that  all  that  would  be  nec- 
essary would  be  for  you  to  mention  it  to 
the  Court."  He  looked  at  the  Commis- 
sioner as  if  for  corroboration. 

"  Why,  you  are  the  real  power,"  said 
the  Doctor;  "you  are  the  one  who  has 
authority." 

"Oh,  no,  my  dear  sir  ;  you  do  me  too 
much  honor,"  and  Leech  smiled,  almost 
wanly.  "  I  am  but  the  humble  instru- 
mentc)f  the  law.  I  bind  and  l)ose  only 
as  it  is  given  me,  my  dear  sir."  His  voice 
had  grown  nasal  and  his  blue  eyes  beamed. 
He  laid  his  hand  tenderly  on  the  Doctor's 
shoulder,  and  smiled  half  sadly.  The  Doc- 
tor moved  a  step  farther  off. 


"Very  well;  I  am  not  afraid.  Only 
don't  '  my  dear  sir  '  me,  if  you  please.  I 
shall  state  frankly  all  I  know  about  the 
matter,  and  expect  to  be  discharged  now 
and  at  once." 

"  Yes,  that's  right.  No  doubt  of  it.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  do  what  I  can  to  further 
your  wishes.  I  will  speak  to  the  Commis- 
sioner."    He  smiled  blandly. 

He  did  so,  holding  a  long  whispered 
conversation  with  McRaffle,  and  the  Doc- 
tor's case  was  taken  up.  The  Doctor  made 
his  statement  and  made  it  fully  and  frankly, 
and  it  was  taken  down.  When  it  was  fin- 
ished, however,  he  was  not  discharged. 
He  was  asked  to  give  the  names  of  those 
who  were  in  the  mob  that  night,  and  re- 
fused. Leech  approached  and  tenderly 
and  sohcitously  urged  him  to  do  so.  "  My 
dear  sir,  don't  you  see  how  impossible  it 
will  be  for  me  to  assist  you  if  you  persist 
in  what  is  really  a  contempt  of  court  ?  " 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  would  tell  you  to 
save  my  life  ?  "  said  Dr.  Cary. 

Leech  shook  his  head  sadly.  He  was 
really  grieved. 

The  Doctor  was  held  "on  his  own  con- 
fession," the  Commissioner  said.  Old  Mr. 
Langstaff  was  sent  on  in  the  same  way. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
prisoners  were  conducted  to  prison.  Leech 
himself  headed  the  procession,  walking 
with  impressive  solemnity  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  the  guard. 

As  Dr.  Cary  passed  into  the  jail  he  invol- 
untarily stooped.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
entrance  was  considerably  higher  than  that 
of  his  cottage  at  home.  As  the  heavy  door 
closed  behind  the  prisoners  there  was  such 
a  wild  shout  of  triumph  from  the  ebony 
crowd  that  surged  about  the  space  outside 
that  the  dull,  indifferent  soldiers  in  line  be- 
fore the  door  looked  up  and  scowled  with 
side  glances  and  muttered  speeches  to  each 
other,  while  across  the  streets  on  the  out- 
skirts the  white  men  gathered  together  in 
groups  and  talked  in  low  tones,  their  faces 
dark  with  impotent  rage,  but  none  the  less 
dangerous,  because  they  too  were  bound 
by  shackles. 

By  nightfall  the  village  was  overflowing, 
and  men  were  still  arriving.  The  two  words 
heard  oftenest  were  "  the  Government  " 
and  "  Leech."  Suddenly  the  two  had 
become  one.  Leech  was  the  Government, 
and  the  Government  was  Leech :   no  Ion- 
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ger  merely  the  State — the  carpet-bag  gov- 
ernment ;  but  the  Government.  He  rep- 
resented and  was  represented  by  the 
bkie-coated,  silent,  impassive  men  who 
were  quartered  in  the  court-house,  and 
moved  indifferently  among  the  citizens, 
disliked,  but  careless  whether  it  were  so 
or  not.  The  carpet-bagger  had  suddenly 
ceased  to  be  a  mere  individual — he  had 
become  a  power.  For  the  first  time  he 
was  not  only  hated,  but  feared.  Men  who 
had  braved  his  militia,  which  had  outnum- 
bered them  twenty  to  one,  who  had  out- 
scowled  him  face  to  face  a  hundred  times, 
now  sank  their  voices  as  he  passed. 
Leech  was  quick  to  note  the  difference, 
and  his  heart  swelled  with  pride.  He  felt 
that  he  was  feared,  and  it  was  unction  to 
his  spirit.  He  had  bided  his  time  and  had 
triumphed.  Waiting  till  they  least  expected 
it,  he  had  at  one  blow  struck  down  every 
enemy.  They  were  under  his  feet.  They 
knew  it,  and  they  feared  him.  He  meant 
them  to  know  it  and  to  fear  him.  For 
this  reason  he  had  sat  by  the  Commissioner 
all  day  and  instructed  him  ;  for  this  reason 
he  had  led  the  march  to  the  jail. 

But  had  he  struck  down  all?  No,  one 
had  escaped.  At  the  thought.  Leech's 
smile  died  away.  His  chief  enemy,  the 
one  he  most  hated  and  feared,  was  want- 
ing. It  was  Steve  Allen  that  he  was  af- 
ter— Steve  Allen,  who  had  scouted  and 
braved  and  defied  him  so  often  ;  who  had 
derided  him  and  stung  him  and  thwarted 
him.  He  had  planned  the  whole  affair 
for  Steve,  and  now  his  enemy  had  slipped 
through  his  fingers.  It  turned  all  the 
rest  of  his  success  into  failure.  His  tri- 
umph changed  to  dust  and  ashes  on  his 
lips. 

Next  day  Leech  headed  a  squad  himself 
— not  a  small  one — and  \'isited  every 
house  in  the  neighborhood  that  Steve 
frequented,  searching  the  houses  and  pro- 
claiming his  determination  to  have  him, 
ahve  or  dead. 

Among  other  places  he  went  to  Dr. 
Gary's.  But  he  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. Mrs.  Gary  and  Miss  Blair  had  gone 
down  to  the  court-house  to  look  after  the 
Doctor,  and  the  family  was  represented 
by  Mammy  Krenda,  whose  dark  looks 
and  hostile  attitude  impHed  too  much  for 
Leech  to  try  her.  He  contented  himself 
with  announcing  to  her  that  he  was  hunt- 


ing for  Steve  Allen,  and  had  a  warrant  for 
his  arrest. 

"  Yes,  I  heah  you  huntin'  for  him." 
said  the  old  woman,  quietly.  '*  Well,  you 
better  mine  some  day  he  don't  go  huntin' 
for  you.  When  he's  ready  I  reckon  you'll 
fine  him." 

"I  mean  to  have  him,  ahve  or  dead," 
said  Leech.  "  It  don't  make  any  differ- 
ence to  me,"  he  laughed. 

"  No,  I  heah  say  you  say  dat,"  rephed 
the  old  woman,  placidly.  "  Well,  'twould 
meek  right  smart  difference  to  him,  I 
spec' — an'  when  you  push  folks  dat  fur, 
you'se  got  to  have  mighty  sho'  stan'in' 
place." 

This  piece  of  philosophy  did  not  strike 
home  to  Leech  at  the  time  ;  but  a  little 
later  it  came  back  to  him. 

He  returned  to  the  court-house  without 
having  accomplished  his  mission.  On  his 
arrival  at  the  court-house  that  evening, 
however,  he  found  that  old  Tarquin  was 
there,  he  having  driven  his  mistress  down, 
and  he  summoned  the  old  man  before 
him.  When  Tarquin  was  brought  in  he 
looked  so  stately  and  showed  so  much 
dignity  that  Leech  for  a  moment  had  a 
feeling  that  perhaps  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take. McRafffe  was  present,  sitting  with 
that  inscrutable  look  on  his  dark  face,  and 
the  Commissioner  had  already  gained  a 
reputation  for  as  much  severity  in  his  new 
office  as  rumor  had  connected  with  his 
name  in  a  less  authorized  capacity.  Leech 
charged  that  he  knew  where  Gaptain  Allen 
was,  and  that  he  had  just  as  well  tell.  He 
did  not  wish  to  be  severe  with  him,  but 
it  was  his  duty  as  a  representative  of  the 
Government  to  ascertain  ;  and  while  on 
one  side  was  the  penalty  of  the  law,  on 
the  other  was  a  high  reward.  When  he 
was  through  there  was  an  expression 
very  like  scorn  on  Tarquin's  face. 

"  I  don't  know  where  he  is,  Golonel 
Leech,"  he  said,  "but  do  you  suppose  I 
would  tell  you  if  I  did  ?  If  I  betrayed 
a  gentleman,  I  couldn'  look  my  master  in 
the  face."      Leech  was  taken  aback. 

"  Flere,  that's  all  nonsense,"  he  snarled  ; 
"  I'm  the  Government,  and  I'll  make  you 
tell.  If  you  don't  tell  I'll  send  you  to  jail; 
that's  what  I'll  do." 

"  You  have  already  sent  better  gentle- 
men there,"  said  the  old  servant,  quietly. 

Leech  suddenly  tried   another  course, 
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and  began  to  argue.  It  was  his  duty  to 
the  Government  which  had  set  him  free, 
and  would  pay  handsomely. 

"  Colonel  Leech,  my  master  offered  me 
my  freedom  before  the  war,  and  I  wouldn't 
take  it.  You  may  get  some  poor  creat- 
ures to  betray  with  such  a  bribe,  but  no 
gentleman  will  sell  himself,"  said  Tarquin. 
Leech  could  not  help  enjoying  the  scowl 
that  came  on  McRaffle's  face.  But  the 
old  man  was  oblivious  of  it. 

Leech  took  out  his  pocket-book. 
"  Here ;  I  was  just  trying  you,"  he  said, 
with  a  well-feigned  smile.      He  extracted 
a  dollar  note  and  held  it  out. 

"  Nor,  suh;  I  don't  want  your  money," 
said  Tarquin,  calmly.  He  bowed  coldly, 
and,  turning  slowly,  walked  out. 

Leech  sat  for  a  moment  in  deep  reflec- 
tion. A  strange  feeling  came  to  him,  as 
if  he  were  in  a  cage  with  some  wild  animal 
whose  keeper  he  had  driven  away  and 
which  he  had  petted  and  fed  until  it  had 
gotten  beyond  him.  He  could  control 
it  only  by  continually  feeding  it,  and  it 
was  steadily  demanding  more  and  more. 
Would  the  supply  from  which  he  had 
drawn  give  out?  And  then  what  would 
happen  ?  He  was  aroused  from  his 
thoughts  by  McRaffle,  who  gave  a  short 
laugh. 

"  Called  your  hand,  rather ;  didn't  he  ?  " 
Leech  tried  hard  to  look  composed. 
**  Why  didn't  you  turn  him  over  to  me  ? 
I'd  have  got  it  out  of  him.  Trouble  about 
you  is,  you  don't  know  the  game.  You 
are  all  right  when  your  hand's  full ;  but 
you  haven't  got  the  courage  to  bet  on  your 
hand  if  it's  weak.  But  if  you  can't  get 
them  you  can  others.  You  leave  it  to  me 
and  I'll  find  out  where  he  is." 

"  Well,  go  on  and  do  it,  and  don't  talk  so 
much  about  it,"  snarled  Leech,  angrily. 
"  I  mean  to  have  him,  ahve  or  dead." 

"And  I  rather  think  you'd  prefer  the  lat- 
ter," sneered  McRaffle,  darkly. 

"  No  ;  Vengeance  belongeth  unto  God." 
His  tone  was  unctuous. 

"Look  here,  Leech,"  said  the  other, 
with  cold  contempt,  "  you  make  me  sick. 
I've  done  many  things,  but  I'm  blanked  if 
1  ever  (}uoted  Scripture  to  cover  my  mean- 
ness. You're  thinking  of  Still.  I'm  not 
him.  \nu  move  heaven  and  earth  to  take 
your  vengeance,  and  tlicn  talk  about  it  be- 
longing to  (iod.    You  fliink  you  are  a  god. 


maybe  ;  but  you  are  a  mighty  small  one. 
And  you  can't  fool  Steve  Allen,  I  tell  you. 
If  you  give  me  a  thousand  dollars,  I'll  get 
him  for  you." 

"  You  said  you'd  get  him  for  two  hun- 
dred, and  I  have  offered  that  reward." 

"  The  price  has  risen,"  said  McRaffle, 
coolly.  "You  haven't  got  him,  have  you? 
If  Allen  runs  across  you,  you'll  wish  you 
had  paid  me  five  thousand." 

"Well,  you  get  him,  and  we'll  talk  about 
the  price."  And  Leech  rose  and  left  the 
room  to  put  an  end  to  the  interview. 

"  We'll  talk  of  it  before  that.  Colo- 
nel," muttered  McRaffle,  slowly,  to  him- 
self. 

Leech  had  some  compensation  next 
day.  From  being  an  humble  instrument 
of  Providence  he  had  begun  to  feel  as  if 
he  were  a  part  of  Providence  itself.  The 
thought  made  his  bosom  swell.  He  de- 
termined to  lengthen  out  the  pleasure.  So, 
instead  of  sending  all  his  prisoners  down  to 
the  city  at  once,  he  divided  them  into  two 
lots,  and  shipped  only  half  of  them  at  first. 
It  was  charged  that  he  wanted  to  keep 
Jacquelin  Gray  until  he  could  secure  Steve 
Allen,  so  that  he  might  march  them  down 
handcuffed  together,  and  that  he  kept 
Andy  Stamper  and  some  of  the  others  so 
that  he  might  gloat  over  them  personally. 
However  that  was,  he  kept  these,  and  the 
others  were  marched  down  to  the  station 
handcuffed  between  his  guards,  and  with 
a  crowd  of  yelling,  hooting  negroes  run- 
ning beside  them,  screaming  and  laughing 
at  them,  and  were  shipped  to  the  city  in  a 
closed  box-car,  Leech  superintending  the 
shipment  personally.  Just  before  start- 
ing he  approached  Dr.  Gary  and  General 
Legale,  and  said  that  in  consideration  of 
their  age  he  would  have  them  sent  down  to 
the  station  in  his  carriage. 

"  Thank  you.  We  wish  no  exemptions 
made  in  our  cases,  different  from  our  neigh- 
bors," said  Dr.  Gary,  grimly.  The  Gen- 
eral said  nothing.  He  only  looked  away, 
quiet,  impassive — a  caged  Hon,  his  eye  on 
the  far  horizon. 

"Now,  my  dear  sirs,  this  is  not  Chris- 
tian. I  beg  that  you  will  allow  me  the 
pleasure,"  urged  Leech. 

The  little  General  turned  on  him  so  sud- 
denly, and  with  such  a  blaze  in  his  eyes, 
that  the  carpet-bagger  sprang  back,  and 
his  sentence  was  never  finished. 
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"  Dog  !  "  was  the  only  word  that  reached 
him,  but  there  was  another. 

So  Dr.  Cary  and  General  Legaie  went 
along  with  the  rest,  though  they  were  not 
handcuffed. 

On  his  return  fiom  the  railway,  that 
night,  Leech  had  an  interview  with  the  of- 
ficer in  command  of  the  soldiers,  and  went 
with  him  through  the  jail,  giving  him,  in  a 
high  key,  especial  orders  as  to  guarding  it 
securely. 

"It  will  be  guarded  securely  enough," 
said  the  Captain,  gruffly.  He  was  begin- 
ning to  find  Leech  intolerable. 

Leech  frowned.  "  A  soldier's  duty  is  to 
obey  orders,  Captain,"  he  said,  senten- 
tiously. 

The  Captain  turned  on  him  suddenly, 
his  red  face  redder  than  ever. 

"  Look  here,  you  bully  these  men  down 
here  who  haven't  anybody  to  speak  up  for 
them ;  but  don't  you  be  trying  to  teach  me 
my  duty.  Mister  Leech,  or  I'll  break  your 
d d  neck  ;  you  hear?  " 

He  looked  so  large  and  threatening  that 
Leech  fell  back.  In  order  to  appease  the 
ruffled  officer  and  satisfy  him  that  he  was 
not  a  coward,  just  as  he  was  leaving,  Leech 
said  that  he  did  not  care  for  .him  to  send 
guards  up  to  his  house  that  night,  as  he 
had  been  doing  since  his  arrival  and  the 
arrest. 

"All  right." 

"Of  course,  I  mean  until  toward  bed- 
time, Captain.  I  think  it  still  better  to 
keep  them  there  until  I  leave.  You  don't 
know  these  people  as  I  do.  I  shall  go  to 
the  city  to-morrow,  or  next  day." 

"Ugh!"  grunted  the  Captain.  "All 
right,"  and  Leech  went  off. 

"  I'll  have  him  recalled,  and  get  some- 
body else  in  his  place,"  reflected  Leech, 
and  he  stopped  at  his  office  and  wrote  a 
letter.  Having  posted  his  letter,  he  re- 
turned to  his  office,  and  sat  down  in  deep 
reflection. 

One  thing  that  had  worried  him  in  the 
past  more  than  he  had  ever  admitted,  even 
to  himself,  had,  like  the  others  under  the 
influence  of  his  fortunate  star,  passed 
away.  He  had  married  early  in  life.  As 
his  ambition  rose,  his  wife  had  been  a  clog 
on  him.  He  had  tried  to  get  a  divorce, 
but  that  had  failed,  and,  as  a  compromise, 
he  had  persuaded  his  wife  to  give  up  his 
name   and   resume   her  own.  Miss  Bush. 


He  was  now  free  from  her.  He  had  not 
heard  from  her  in  a  long  time,  and  he  be- 
lieved, he  hoped,  she  was  dead.  He  was 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  after  posting  the 
letter,  indulging  in  a  sort  of  reverie.  He 
was  filled  with  pride,  almost  with  rever- 
ence, for  himself. 

Just  then  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 
A  servant  entered.  A  lady  wanted  to  see 
him.  Who  was  it  ?  The  servant  did  not 
know.  She  wanted  to  see  him  at  once. 
Curiosity  prevailed.  "  Show  her  in,"  said 
Leech.  She  entered  a  moment  later. 
Leech  turned  deadly  white.  It  was  Miss 
Bush.  The  next  moment  his  fear  gave  way 
to  rage.  He  sprang  to  his  feet.  "  What 
are  you  doing  here  ?  Where  did  you  come 
from?"  he  snarled. 

She  seated  herself  on  a  chair  near  the 
door. 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  John,"  she 
said,  quietly. 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  be  angry  with  you  ? 
You  have  lied  to  me." 

"That  I  have  not."     She  spoke  firmly. 

"You  have.  What  do  you  call  it? 
Did  you  not  promise  never  to  bother  me 
again  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  bothered  you." 

"You  have.  You  gave  me  your  word 
never  to  come  near  me  again.  What  do 
you  want  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

"  Well,  talk  quick.  I  have  no  time  to 
waste  on  you.      I  am  busy." 

"  I  know  you  are,  and  I  shall  not  bother 
you  long.  I  want  you  to  stop  prosecut- 
ing Dr.  Cary  and  Mr.  Gray  and  Captain 
Allen." 

"  What  do  you  know  about  them  ?  " 
asked  Leech,  in  unfeigned  astonishment. 

"  They  are  friends  of  friends  of  mine." 

"Is  that  all  ?  Well,  I'll  see  you  first 
where  I  wish  they  were  now — in  h 1 !  " 

"  There  is  no  use  in  speaking  that  way, 
John,"  she  said,  quietly. 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  'John'  me,"  he 
snarled.  "  I  tell  you  I  want  you  to  go 
away." 

"  I  am  going,"  she  said,  sadly.  "  I  will 
go  as  soon  as  I  can." 

His  manner  changed. 

"  Will  you  go  if  I  give  you  the  money  ?  " 

"  Yes  " — his  face  brightened— "as  soon 
as  I  have  finished  my  year  here." 

He  broke  out  on  her  furiouslv. 
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"  That's  always  the  way  with  you.  You 
are  such  a  har  there's  no  beheving  you. 
I  wish  you  were  dead." 

"  I  know  you  do,  John — and  I  do,  too," 
she  said,  wearily. 

"  Oh,  that's  just  a  part  of  your  hypoc- 
risy. Here,  if  I  give  you  money,  will  you 
go  away  ?" 

"Yes,  as  soon  as  I  can." 

"And  will  you  promise  me  never  to 
breathe  my  name  to  a  soul  while  you  are 
here,  or  let  anyone  know  that  you  know 
me  ?  Will  you  give  me  your  word  to 
that  ?  " 

'  Yes." 

He  looked  at  her  keenly  for  a  moment. 

"  Does  anyone  know  that  you — that  you 
ever  knew  me  ?" 

She  flushed  faintly  with  distress. 

"Yes,  one  person — one  only,". 

Leech  sprang  to  her  and  seized  her 
roughly. 

"And  he?    Who  is  he?" 

"It  is  a  lady — Miss  Welch." 

He  gave  a  cry  of  rage. 

"  Her !  I'd  rather  have  had  anyone  else 
know  it."  He  flung  her  from  him  roughly, 
and  stood  for  a  moment  lost  in  thought. 

When  he  spoke,  it  was  in  a  somewhat 
changed  voice. 

"  Remember  you  have  sworn  that  you 
will  never  mention  it  again  to  a  soul,  and 
that  you  will  never  come  near  me  again  as 
long  as  you  hve." 

"Yes."  She  looked  at  him  with  plead- 
ing eyes,  interlacing  her  fingers.  "  Oh, 
John!"  she  gasped,  and  then  her  voice 
failed  her.  For  answer,  Leech  opened  the 
door  and  glanced  out  into  the  empty  pas- 
sage, seized  her  by  the  shoulder,  and  put 
her  outside,  and,  shutting  the  door,  locked 
it. 

A  minute  later  she  slowly  and  silently 
went  down  the  dark  stairs  and  out  into  the 
night. 

Leech  had  a  bad  half  hour;  but  when 
he  left  his  office  to  walk  up  to  his  house 
his  spirits  were  rising.  It  would  be  hard 
if  he  could  not  weather  this  little  trouble. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX 

Ir  v.^as  nearly  midnight  when  Leech 
strolled  up.  the  hill  toward  his  home. 
Pleasanter  thoughts  had  taken  possession 


of  him.  The  future  stretched  before  him 
a  shining  track.  He  was  rich,  power- 
ful— fortunate.  He  would  be  Governor 
— what  might  he  not  be  !  His  enemies 
had  fallen  before  him — all  but  one,  and 
he  could  not  escape.  He  would  find  him, 
alive  or  dead. 

"  I'll  have  him,  alive  or  dead  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  approached  his  gate.  Two 
steps  brought  him  to  it,  and  before  him  in 
the  darkness,  tall  and  silent,  stood  waiting 
for  him  the  man  he  wanted. 

"  I  hear  you  are  hunting  for  me,"  said 
Steve,  quietly. 

The  blood  rushed  back  and  forth  in 
Leech's  veins  as  cold  as  ice,  as  hot  as  fire. 
What  would  he  not  have  given  for  his 
guards  !  Why  had  he  been  such  a  fool  as 
to  dismiss  them  !  He  thought  of  his  pistol, 
but  he  knew  Steve  was  quicker  with  a  pistol 
than  he.      So  he  resorted  to  craft. 

"Yes.  How  are  you?  Won't  you  walk 
in  ?  "  he  faltered.  He  thought  about  offer- 
ing his  hand,  but  feared  to  do  so,  and  his 
voice  was  a  little  shaky.  If  he  could  only 
detain  him  until  the  guards  came. 

"Thank  you,  I  think  I  will."  Steve 
indicated  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  that 
Leech  should  precede  him,  and  Leech 
walked  before  him,  knowing  that  he  was 
his  prisoner.  Still  he  hoped  help  would 
come.     They  walked  into  his  library. 

"  What  did  you  want  with  me?  " 

"  I  was  only  fooling,"  said  Leech, 
feebly. 

Steve  looked  at  him  with  cold  contempt. 

"  You'll  find  it  ill-fooling  with  a  desper- 
ate man.  You  have  made  a  mistake  to 
push  us  so  far.  Let's  drop  our  masks. 
You  have  offered  a  reward  for  me,  alive  or 
dead.  I  am  here  to  claim  it.  You  are 
my  prisoner  and  you  know  it."  He  gave 
Leech  a  glance  that  made  him  shiver. 

"  Sit  there  and  write  what  I  tell  you." 
He  indicated  Leech's  desk.  Leech  took 
the  seat.  As  he  did  so  he  glanced  furtively 
at  the  clock.  Secret  as  the  glance  was, 
Steve  saw  it. 

"  Be  quick,  and  don't  waste  a  word.  I 
have  no  time  to  spare.  Remember  it  was 
alive  or  dead  you  wanted  me." 

He  dictated  the  words  of  a  safe-conduct. 

"To  the  Commandant  of  the  United 

States  troops  in  District   No.  .     Pass 

the  bearer  and  companions,  and  render 
them  all  the  aid  possible.     For  reasons  of 
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state,"  added  Steve,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  as  he  glanced  over  it.  "Now  svj,n 
it." 

Leech  did  so  very  slowly.  He  was  lis- 
tening with  all  his  ears. 

"  Now  another."  And  Steve  dictated 
the  following  to  the  commanding  officer 
in  the  village  :  "  I  have  been  called  away 
unexpectedly  on  business  connected  with 
the  man  I  want,  Captain  Allen,  Take  no 
steps  in  my  absence,  and  credit  no  reports 
not  signed  by  me  personally." 

"  Now  sign  it,  and  add  this  postscript  : 
*  I  have  decided  to  pursue  a  more  concilia- 
tory policy  toward  the  prisoners.  Please 
make  them  entirely  comfortable,  and  give 
their  friends  access  to  them.'  Sign  it  and 
mark  it  'To  be  delivered  in  the  morning,' 
and  leave  it  on  your  table." 

"  Leave  it  on  my  table?  "  Leech's  face 
blanched. 

"  Yes  ;  you  are  going  with  me." 

Suddenly  steps  were  heard  out  on  the 
walk,  and  the  murmur  of  low  voices  reached 
them.  A  gleam  of  hope  came  into  Leech's 
face.  Steve  Allen  listened  intently.  As 
he  turned  his  eyes  again  on  Leech,  a  new 
light  appeared  in  the  latter's  face ;  fear  had 
suddenly  changed  to  joy. 

"  Aha  !  Captain  Allen,  our  positions  are 
reversed  again.  Let  us  drop  our  masks 
indeed  I  You  are  my  prisoner  now  !  Those 
are  my  sentries.  The  house  is  surrounded 
by  soldiers.  Ah  !  ha-ha-ha  !  "  he  laughed, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  eying  Steve  and 
rubbing  his  hands  in  glee. 

Steve  shifted  his  seat  a  little,  displaying 
the  butt  of  a  revolver. 

"  You  fool,"  he  said.  "  Suppose  they 
are  your  men.  You  are  going  with  me  all 
the  same.  If  they  come  in  here  you  are 
still  my  prisoner,  and  one  w^ord,  one  look 
from  you — one  bare  suspicion  on  their 
part  that  I  am  not  going  on  your  invita- 
tion— that  it  is  not  voluntary  on  your 
part,  and  you  are  a  dead  man." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  outer  door. 

"Call  to  them  to  come  in,  and  remem- 
ber— you  were  never  in  greater  peril  than 
at  this  moment,"  said  Steve,  quietly. 

Leech  called,  and  there  was  the  slow- 
tramp  of  men  in  the  passageway. 

*'  Call  them  in  here." 

Leech  was  becoming  puzzled.  But  he 
could  not  keep  down  the  look  of  hope 
that  was  dawning   on    his    countenance. 


He  called,  and  they  approached  the  door. 
Steve  did  not  even  turn  round.  He  was 
keeping  his  eyes  on  a  big  gilt  mirror  that 
hung  in  front  of  him,  and  showed  both  the 
door  and  Leech. 

The  men  reached  the  door  and  knocked 
again,  and  then  opened  it,  and  three  men 
in  United  States  uniform  stood  in  the  door- 
way. Steve's  hand  left  his  pistol  and  the 
eyes  in  the  mirror  were  filled  with  a  more 
amused  smile  as  he  glanced  from  the  men 
to  Leech.  A  radiant  joy  sprang  into 
Leech's  face.  He  gave  a  dive  behind  his 
desk,  shouting  "  Seize  this  man.  Shoot 
him  if  he  lifts  his  hand  !  " 

Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  occurred. 
At  a  sign  from  Steve,  the  three  men  came 
inside  the  room  and  closed  the  door  be- 
hind them. 

"  Come  out.  Leech.  These  are  my  men, 
not  yours,"  said  Steve.  "  You  are  too 
big  a  coward  to  fool  with  ;  come  out. 
Pull  him  out,  one  of  you."  And  the  man 
nearest  Leech  caught  him  and  dragged 
him  up  onto  his  feet,  gasping  and  white 
with  returning  terror,  as  he  saw  the  trick 
that  had  been  played  on  him. 

"  Did  you  think  I  was  such  a  fool  as 
that  ? "  Steve  asked,  contemptuously. 
"  Come.  We  have  no  more  time  to  lose. 
Fetch  him  along,  men."  He  turned  to 
the  door,  and  the  next  moment  Leech  was 
seized  and  hustled  out  at  a  trot.  The  sight 
of  a  pistol  in  the  hand  of  one  of  the  men 
kept  him  quiet.  At  the  door  a  gag  was 
put  into  his  mouth,  a  cap  was  pulled  down 
over  his  eyes,  and  his  arms  were  pinioned  to 
his  side.  He  v/a^  conscious  that  the  lamps 
were  extinguished  and  the  key  turned  in 
the  lock  behind  him.  Then  he  was  borne 
to  his  gate,  set  on  a  horse,  and  carried  off 
through  the  darkness  at  a  gallop. 

How  far  they  went  the  prisoner  had  no 
means  of  knowing.  After  a  little  the  gag 
w^as  taken  from  his  mouth,  but  he  was  told 
that  the  least  outcry  would  mean  his  death. 
They  travelled  at  a  brisk  gait  all  night,  and 
he  knew  that  he  had  several  men  in  his 
escort ;  but  though  they  at  times  talked 
together  in  undertones,  they  did  not  ad- 
dress'him,  and  were  deaf  to  his  speeches. 
Much  of  the  journey  was  through  woods, 
and  several  times  they  forded  rivers.  Tow- 
ard the  end  they  must  have  left  all  beaten 
tracks ;  for  they  rode  through  bushes  so 
dense   as  almost  to  sweep  him  from  his 
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horse,  then  descended  a  steep  hill,  forded 
a  stream,  and  a  little  later  Leech  was  Hfted 
from  his  horse,  borne  half  dead  with  fright 
and  fatigue  into  a  house,  down  a  flight  of 
steps,  and  laid  on  a  bed.  One  of  the  men 
who  brought  him  in,  hghted  a  candle  and 
gave  him  a  drink  of  whiskey,  which  re- 
vived him  ;  and  Leech  found  that  he  was 
in  a  large  room  with  stone  walls,  furnished 
simply,  like  a  bedroom,  and  ventilated 
from  the  top. 

*  The  man  who  was  left  with  him  was  a 
stranger  to  him,  and,  as  he  turned  to  go. 
Leech  asked  him  where  he  was  and  what 
they  were  going  to  do  with  him.  He  felt 
that  it  was  his  last  chance. 

"Why  yes,  I  suppose  I  can  tell  you. 
They  are  going  to  try  you,  and  maybe  keep 
you  as  a  hostage — maybe  not." 

"  As  a  hostage  ?  " 

"  That's  the  commander's  idea — as  a 
hostage  for  those  you've  arrested;  and  I 
reckon  what  he  says  will  prevail.  Good- 
by."  He  shut  the  door  and  bolted  it  be- 
hind him,  leaving  Leech  alone. 

There  was  great  excitement  in  the  coun- 
ty over  the  disappearance  of  Major  Leech ; 
but  it  was  suppressed  excitement,  and, 
curious  as  it  may  appear,  his  absence  had 
the  immediate  effect  of  quieting  the  ne- 
groes. One  who  had  seen  them  parading 
and  yelling  with  defiance  and  delight  the 
day  that  he  led  his  handcuffed  prisoners  to 
the  station  to  ship  them  off  to  prison  would 
not  have  recognized  the  awe-struck  and 
civil  negroes  who  now  went  back  and  forth 
so  quietly  to  their  work. 

Owing  partly  to  the  letter  Leech  had 
written  just  before  his  disappearance,  and 
pardy  to  the  request  of  Captain  Esting,  who 
was  heartily  tired  of  his  work,  an  order 
had  been  issued  transferring  that  officer's 
company  to  another  post,  and  they  had  left 
before  the  fact  of  Leech's  abduction  be- 
came known. 

It  happened  that  Thurston's  command 
had  just  returned  from  the  Northwest  and 
was  awaiting  some  disposal.  It  was  now 
remembered  that  this  same  company  had 
once  (juieted  things  in  the  disturbed  region, 
and  had  given  at  least  more  of  a  show  of 
peace  than  any  of  their  numerous  suc- 
cessors had  done.  So  Thurston  was  un- 
expectedly dispatched  with  his  men  to  the 
old  county  from  which  tliey  had  been  or- 


dered several  years  before.  Their  appear- 
ance was  a  complete  surprise,  and  its  effect 
was  promptly  apparent. 

It  was  not  known  what  it  signified. 
Some  thought  it  meant  the  immediate 
placing  of  the  county  under  martial  law, 
and  the  arrest  of  the  citizens.  Others  held 
differently.  Whatever  it  meant,  the  ex- 
citement quieted  down.  The  whites  had 
had  experience  with  this  company,  and 
felt  that  they  could  be  relied  on.  The 
blacks  recognized  that  a  stronger  power 
had  come  among  them,  and  that  it  meant 
order  and  obedience. 

When  Captain  Thurston  dismounted 
from  his  horse  on  the  very  spot  on  which 
he  had  dismounted  a  number  of  years 
before,  and  took  command  in  the  old  coun- 
ty, he  had  a  curious  feeling  of  mingled 
pleasure  and  dissatisfaction.  There,  amid 
the  big  trees,  stood  the  old  court-house, 
massive  and  imposing  as  it  had  looked 
that  day  when  he  had  guyed  old  Mr. 
Dockett  about  its  architecture  and  told 
him  it  was  finer  than  anything  in  Athens ; 
there  were  the  same  great  trees  ;  there  the 
same  old  rows  of  offices,  only  a  little  more 
dilapidated ;  there  the  same  moody  faces 
of  the  few  whites  and  the  same  crowd  of 
idling  negroes  shifting  about  his  troop. 
He  turned  and  looked  at  the  old  clerk's- 
office,  almost  expecting  to  see  the  same 
rosy,  girlish  face  looking  defiantly  out  at 
him.  Instead,  a  brawny  negro,  in  black 
clothes,  with  a  beaver  hat  cocked  on  the 
side  of  his  head,  was  lounging  in  the  door, 
smoking  a  cigar.  It  gave  the  Captain  an 
unpleasant  shock. 

When  he  had  pitched  his  camp  and  got- 
ten himself  settled,  he  sauntered  up  to 
Mr.  Dockett's.  As  he  walked  along  he 
took  in  the  changes  that  had  occurred 
since  he  went  away.  The  yards  were 
more  uncared  for,  the  houses  more  dilap- 
idated, and  the  fences  more  broken.  As  he 
entered  the  Dockett  yard  he  was  pleased 
to  observe  that  it  \vas  kept  in  its  old  trim 
order.  The  breath  of  flowers  that  he  re- 
membered so  well  and  had  always  associ- 
ated with  the  place  met  him  as  of  old. 
At  his  knock,  Mrs.  Dockett  herself  ap- 
peared, and  he  thought  he  could  see  the 
firm  set  of  her  moutli  and  the  glint  in  her 
eyes  as  she  bore  down  upon  him.  She 
looked  much  older.  She  did  not  appear 
surprised  to  see  him,  but  returned  his  cor- 
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dial  greeting  coldly.  She  invited  him  in, 
but  did  not  say  anything  about  her  daugh- 
ter. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs,  Captain 
Thurston  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  He 
adroitly  turned  the  conversation  to  Ru- 
pert Gray.  No  one  ever  had  a  warmer 
historian.  He  made  Rupert  out  a  paladin, 
and  was  congratulating  himself  secretly  on 
his  success,  when,  with  a  sniff,  Mrs.  Dockett 
declared  that  she  was  not  surprised  at 
Rupert's  acting  so :  it  was  only  what  she 
should  have  expected  from  one  of  their 
young  men,  and  she  was  not  surprised  that 
they  should  have  been  obhged  to  call  on 
him  to  help  them.  But  she  was  surprised 
that  Captain  Thurston  should  have  ex- 
posed a  boy  like  him,  hardly  more  than  a 
child,  to  such  danger.  Why  had  he  not 
gone  himself  to  rescue  his  men  ?  Thurston 
could  not  help  laughing  at  the  turn  she 
gave  his  story.  This  shot  appeared,  how- 
ever, to  have  somewhat  cleared  the  atmos- 
phere. Mrs.  Dockett  began  to  unbend. 
She  "  would  see  her  daughter ;  perhaps  she 
would  come  in ;  she  would  hke  to  hear  of 
Rupert."  Just  then,  whether  for  this  rea- 
son or  one  in  which  the  visitor  had  a 
more  personal  concern,  the  door  opened 
and  Miss  Dockett  walked  in  unbidden. 
She,  too,  had  grown  older  since  Thurston 
went  away,  but  the  change  was  not  to  her 
disadvantage.  The  plump  little  figure  had 
developed,  the  round  face  had  in  it  more 
force,  and  she  had  become,  if  not  a  very 
pretty  woman,  at  least  a  very  comely  one. 
She  greeted  the  Captain  distantly,  but 
not  coldly.  She  began  by  making  war  at 
once,  and  that  the  little  officer  was  used 
to.  It  was  only  indifl'erence  that  he  could 
not  stand. 

"  Well,  and  so  you  have  come  back  ? 
And  I  suppose  you  will  expect  us  all  to  get 
down  on  our  knees  to  you?"  she  said, 
her  chin  a  little  elevated. 

"  No,  not  you.  I'll  make  a  treaty  with 
you,  if  you  won't  insist  on  my  getting 
down  on  mine  to  you,"  he  laughed. 

"To  me?  I  supposed  Miss  Welch  was 
the  only  one  you  did  that  to."  This  was 
encouraging,  and  the  little  Captain  was 
instantly  at  his  ease. 

"Miss Welch — who  is  Miss  Welch?" 

"  Come  now,  don't  be  trying  that  with 
me  ;  I  know  all  about  it,  so  you  might  as 
well   tell  me.      Perhaps,  you'll   need    my 


assistance?  All  the  gentlemen  seem  to 
be  victims  to  her  charms.  Captain  Allen 
thinks  there  is  no  one  like  her.  Some 
men,  when  they  are  discarded,  take  to 
drink,  but  here  they  seem  to  take  to  Miss 
Welch." 

"  Well,  some  men  need  one  kind  of 
stimulant  and  some  another.  Now,  I  like 
mine  with  a  proper  mixture  of  spirit  and 
sweetening."  The  little  Captain's  eyes 
were  helping  him  all  they  could. 

"  I    don't   know  what   you   mean,   I'm 
sure  ?"     She  looked  down  coyly. 
"  Say  a  sort  of  peach  and  honey." 
"  You  men  have  such  vulgar  similes." 
But  the  Captain's  peace  was  made.    He 
began  to  tell  of  Indian  fights  and   long 
marches    over    parched    or    snow -swept 
plains   where   men    and  horses    dropped. 
Miss  Elizabeth,  like   Desdemona,  to  hear 
did  seriously  incline,  and  the  Captain  was 
invited  to  supper. 


CHAPTER    XL 

One  evening  about  dusk,  shortly  after 
the  arrival  of  Thurston  with  his  command, 
a  visitor,  deeply  veiled,  applied  to  the  sen- 
tinel at  the  gate  of  the  court-green  and 
asked  leave  to  see  Mr.  JacqueHn  Gray 
and  Mr.  Andy  Stamper.  The  sergeant  of 
the  guard  was  called,  and  after  certain 
formalities  she  was  admitted  to  the  clerk's 
office,  and  a  few  minutes  later  Jacquelin 
Gray  came  in.  She  stated,  with  some 
nervousness,  that  she  wished  to  see  him 
privately,  and  Jacquehn,  wondering  what 
the  stranger  could  want  with  him,  walked 
with  her  into  the  inner  office. 

"  I  have  a  great  favor  to  ask  of  you," 
she  said. 

"Well,  madam,  I  do  not  know  what  I 
can  do  for  anyone — a  prisoner  like  me," 
said  Jacquelin,  half  grimly,  half  sadly. 
"  Who  are  you?  " 

The  visitor,  after  a  moment  of  hesita- 
tion, put  back  her  veil  and  faced  him. 
"Don't  you  remember  me?"  she  asked, 
timidly. 

Jacquelin  looked  at  her  earnestly.  For 
a  moment  he  was  deeply  puzzled,  then,  as 
a  faint  smile  came  into  her  eyes,  a  light 
broke  on  him. 

"  Why,  Miss  Bush !  What  are  you 
doing  here?  " 
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"  I  am  teaching  school.  I  am  the 
school-teacher  at  the  Bend — Miss   May." 

"  Is  it  possible?"  He  stepped  forward 
and  took  her  hand  warmly.  "  I  have 
heard  the  name  ;  but  I  never  connected 
it  with  you.  Why  did  you  not  let  me 
know  before?  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you, 
and  I  can  say  that  anything  in  the  world 
I  can  do  for  you,  I  will  do." 

"  You  must  not  promise  too  fast.  It  is 
a  great  favor  I  have  to  prefer,"  she  said, 
'*'  and  I  do  not  know  whether,  when  you 
hear  it,  you  will  be  willing  to  help  me." 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  the  hospital." 

*'  I  want  you  to  save  Jonadab  Leech," 
she  said. 

"  What  !  What  do  you  know  of  him  ?  " 
asked  Jacquelin,  in  astonishment.  "What 
is  he  to  you  ?  " 

"He  is — he  was — my  husband  !  " 

"  Miss  Bush!" 

"  We  were  separated.     But "     She 

stopped  in  agitation,  pulled  down  her 
veil,  and  turned  her  face  away.  Jacque- 
lin watched  her  in  silent  sympathy. 

"  I  am  sure  it  was  his  fault,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  was,"  brokenly  from 
under  her  veil.  "  He  was  not  very  kind 
to  me.  But  I  cannot  forget  that  he  was 
my  husband,  and  the  father  of  my  child." 

"  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  you,"  Jacque- 
lin said,  kindly.  "  Tell  me  how  you  think 
I  can  help  him.  What  do  you  know  of 
him  ?  " 

She  composed  herself  and  told  him 
what  she  knew.  She  knew  where  Leech 
was,  and  the  conditions  under  which  he 
was  held.  She  wanted  Jacquelin  to  in- 
terfere personally.  This  alone  would  save 
him,  she  believed.  The  difficulty  was  to 
get  Jacquelin  free.  Here  her  powers 
failed,  and  she  sat  looking  at  Jacquelin  in 
hopeless  anxiety. 

Jacquelin  thought  deeply.  Suddenly  he 
roused  himself. 

"  All  right,  Miss  Bush,  I  will  see  what 
I  can  do.  You  are  just  in  time,  for  to- 
morrow we  are  to  go  to  the  city.  The  or- 
der has  come  this  evening,  I  hear.  I  have 
never  asked  a  favor  of  my  keepers  ;  but  I 
will  do  it  for  you,  and  if  you  will  wait  in 
here  I  will  let  you  know  if  there  is  any 
chance." 

He  went  out,  leaving  the  little  school- 
teacher in  the  dim  office.  His  first  visit 
was  to  his  fellow-prisoner,  Mr.  Stamper. 


It  was  an  extraordinary  request  that  he 
made  of  Thurston  a  little  later — to  be  al- 
lowed to  leave  his  prison  for  the  night  and 
take  Andy  Stamper  with  him,  and  to  be 
lent  two  good  horses.  But  it  was  granted. 
He  promised  to  be  back  by  dayhght,  and 
Thurston  knew  he  would  be. 

"  I  will  be  here,  dead  or  alive,"  said 
Jacquelin,  and  he  and  Andy  Stamper  rode 
away  in  the  dusk. 

Leech  was  awakened  from  his  slum- 
bers that  night  by  the  trampling  of  many 
horses  outside,  and  footsteps  and  voices  in 
the  rooms  above  him.  He  started  up  in 
terror. 

By  creeping  up  to  the  chimney  and 
Hstening  intently,  he  could,  after  awhile, 
distinguish  a  part  of  what  was  said.  They 
were  debating  what  should  be  done  with 
him.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  it,  there 
was  a  general  exclamation.  A  door 
slammed,  a  heavy  tread  crossed  the  floor 
above  him,  and  dead  silence  fell.  It  was 
broken  by  a  single  voice  speaking  in  the 
deep  tone  which  Leech  recognized  in- 
stantly as  Steve  Allen's.  He  gave  him- 
self up  for  lost.  But  he  was  astonished  at 
the  next  words  that  caught  his  ear.  Cap- 
tain Allen's  voice  was  clearer  than  the 
others,  or  he  was  speaking  louder.  He 
was  evidently  angry.  Leech  heard  him 
say  he  was  surprised  to  find  them  there, 
and  to  learn  why  they  had  come.  There 
was  a  confused  murmur  at  this,  and  Leech 
heard  one  voice  calling  "  Order  !  Order  ! 
Remember  your  vows." 

This  produced  quiet,  and  the  voice  said, 

"  It  is  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil. We  have  come  to  take  the  prisoner 
and  deal  with  him  according  to  our  laws." 

"  And  I  tell  you,"  said  Captain  Allen, 
his  voice  ringing  out  clear  and  perfectly 
audible,  "  that  I  do  not  recognize  your 
laws,  and  that  you  shall  not  have  him.  He 
is  my  prisoner,  and  I  will  defend  him  with 
my  life." 

Captain  Allen  continued  speaking  firm- 
ly and  boldly.  He  related  his  object  in 
capturing  Leech,  to  hold  him  as  a  hostage 
for  his  friends  and  relatives.  And  he 
would  allow  no  one  to  touch  a  hair  of  his 
head. 

Leech  began  to  breathe  again.  It  was 
a  strange  feeling  to  him  to  be  grateful  to 
Steve  Allen.  But  at  that  moment  he  could 
have   kissed   his   feet.     There   was  more 
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talking,  but  at  length  Leech  could  hear 
the  crowd  going.  The  voices  of  two  men 
talking  near  the  wall  reached  him  from 
above.  One  of  them  was  grumbling  that 
Captain  Allen  should  have  come  and  pre- 
vented them  carrying  out  their  plan. 

"Oh,  nevermind  about  that,"  said  the 
other;  "  we'll  come  back  some  time  when 
he  is  not  here  and  deal  with  that  dog  as 
he  deserves,  and  then  Allen  will  find  out 
whether  he  is  as  big  as  he  thinks  himself." 

Leech  went  back  to  his  bed,  trembling 
with  fright,  and  finally  sank  into  a  fitful 
slumber. 

He  had  not  been  asleep  a  great  while 
when  there  was  again  a  sound  of  horses 
trampling.  Leech  sprang  up  once  more 
in  an  agony  of  terror.  After  a  short  inter- 
val, he  heard  the  footsteps  of  several  men 
coming  down  the  stair  that  led  to  his  door, 
and  there  was  a  short  consultation  out- 
side. He  heard  someone  say:  "This  is 
the  place  he  is  in ;   I  know  it." 

They  tried  the  door,  and  then  a  voice 
called  him:  "Leech,  Leech — Colonel 
Leech!"  But  he  was  afraid  to  answer. 
He  heard  one  of  the  men  say:  "We'll 
break  in  the  door.    Wait;  I'll  get  an  axe." 

He  went  back  up  the  stair.  In  his 
terror  Leech  ran  to  the  chimney  and 
attempted  to  climb  up  in  it.  It  was  too 
narrow,  however,  and  all  he  could  do  was 
to  get  up  in  it  a  little  way  and  draw  up  his 
feet. 

Presently  the  door  was  smashed  in,  and 
Leech  could  see  the  light  of  the  torch,  or 
whatever  it  was,  flashed  upon  the  floor, 
and  could  hear  the  voices  of  the  men. 

"  He  isn't  in  here,"  he  heard  one  say, 
and  his  heart  revived  a  little.  But  the  next 
second  it  sank,  for  he  heard  them  say : 
"There  is  his  bed;  he  has  been  in  it,  so 
he  must  be  here  somewhere."  They  ap- 
proached the  chimney,  and  one  of  them 
held  his  torch  up. 

"  Here  he  is  ! "  he  laughed.  "  Come  out. 
Colonel !  " 

He  did  not  wait  for  Leech  to  move,  but, 
reaching  up,  caught  him  by  the  leg  and 
pulled  him  down  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and 
soot.  Leech  must  have  presented  a 
strange  appearance,  for  the  men,  who 
were  masked,  burst  out  laughing.  Leech 
began  to  pray  for  his  fife. 

"Come  on.  Colonel,"  said  one  of  them, 
the  smaller,      "You  ought  to  be  pleased 


with  your  looks,  for  you  look  just  hke  one 
of  your  friends.  You  wouldn't  know  your- 
self from  a  nigger." 

Leech  recognized  Andy  Stamper's  voice, 
and  knew  he  was  lost.  Andy  had  escaped  ! 
He  began  to  beg  him  and  to  make  him  all 
sorts  of  promises,  which  Andy  cut  short. 

"  O,  pshaw  !  Come  along.  Shut  up. 
This  is  no  time  for  you  to  be  making  prom- 
ises. Come  along,  and  keep  your  mouth 
shut." 

They  seized  him  and  dragged  him  up 
the  steps  and  through  a  door  out  into  the 
darkness.  There,  at  a  httle  distance,  were 
two  horses,  on  one  of  which  Andy  Stamper 
sprang,  while  the  other  man  helped  Leech 
mount  up  behind  him,  and,  springing  on 
the  other  horse  himself,  they  set  off  at  a 
sharp  trot.  As  they  mounted,  Leech  rec- 
ognized Jacquelin  Gray.  He  nearly  fell 
from  his  horse. 

He  could  not  think  that  these  two  men 
could  intend  him  any  good.  Once,  as  they 
were  following  a  road,  the  sound  of  horses' 
feet  reached  them,  and  they  instantly  left 
the  road  and  struck  back  into  the  bushes. 

"  If  you  get  out  of  this  and  get  back 
safe  to  your  friends,  will  you  swear  you'll 
never  say  a  word  about  it  to  anybody — 
never  a  single " 

"  Yes.  I'll  swear  it,"  said  Leech,  fer- 
vently.    "I   hope  G-d   will  d n   me 

forever  if  I  do." 

"  And  strike  you  dead,"  repeated  Andy. 

"Yes." 

"If  that  don't  keep  him  nothin'  will," 
he  said,  half  aloud;  and  then  he  added, 
for  further  security.  "  Well,  you'd  better 
keep  it,  for  if  you  don't  the  earth  won't  be 
big  enough  to  hide  you.  You  won't  have 
another  chance." 

As  they  waited,  a  body  of  horsemen, 
heavily  muffled,  rode  silently  along  the  road 
they  had  just  left  and  passed  out  of  sight 
into  the  woods  behind  them.  It  was  a  body 
of  Ku  Klux  making  their  way  back  home. 

At  length  they  emerged  into  a  field,  and 
crossing  it  rode  up  the  hill  and  dismounted 
behind  a  clump  of  buildings. 

The  eastern  sky  was  just  beginning  to 
redden  with  the  first  glimmer  of  dawn,  and 
the  "  cheep"  of  a  bird  announcing  it  was 
heard  in  the  trees  as  the  two  men  tied 
their  horses. 

They  led  Leech  between  them,  half 
dead  with  fright  and  fatigue,  and  helping 
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him  over  a  wall,  dragged  him  up  to  a  door,  The  two  men  stared  at  each  other  in 

and  opening  it  walked  in.  blank  amazement.     Jacquelin  laughed. 

"Here   we   are,    back  on  time,"    said  "  Well,  you  two  can  setde  matters  be- 

Jacquelin.  tween  you.    We  are  off — to  jail,"  he  said. 

"Ah,- you've  got  back?"   asked  some-  "Now,    Colonel    Leech,   you    can    make 

one  rising  from  a  sofa.    "  Wait.    I'll  strike  good  your  promises,  and  it  will  depend  on 

a  light.     Who's  this  with  you  ?  "  whether  you  see  fit  to  do  so  or  not  whether 

"  A  prisoner  ; "   said  Andy,  with  mock  we  have  done  a  good  act  or  not.      Good- 
solemnity,  "but  whether  white   or  black  night."      He  and  Andy  went  off. 
you'll  have  to  tell."  The  next  day  the  prisoners  were  sent  to 

The  men  struck  a  Hght  and  Leech,  to  the  city,  under  Captain  Thurston's    per- 

his    astonishment,   found    himself    in   the  sonal    guard,   the    little    Captain    for   his 

presence  of  a   Federal  officer — of  Reely  own  private  reasons  deciding  to  take  them 

Thurston.  himself. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ALLERSEELEN 

By   Rosamond  Marriott  Watson 

Strew  violets  about  the  floor, 

And  scour  the  brazen  platters  bright ; 

For  one  who  aye  was  here  before 
Will  come  once  more  again  to-night. 

Draw  the  tall  settle  to  the  fire. 
And  stir  the  sunken  logs  to  glow ; 

Hang  the  horn-lanthorn  by  the  byre, 
And  sweep  away  the  sprinkling  snow. 

Set  the  old  playthings  in  their  place — 
The  china  lamb,  the  wooden  sword. 

The  chessmen  in  the  painted  case, 
The  bugle  with  the  scarlet  cord. 

The  plate  with  clustered  rosebuds  gay, 
The  little  cup  all  gold  and  white — 

Reach  down  his  ringdove's  cage,   and  lay 
The  frozen  swallow  out  of  sight. 

So  far  to  come,   so  far  to  go — 

So  cold,   so  black  this  midnight  is — 

So  hght  the  footsteps  sound  and  low ; 
We  shall  not  hear  the  sound  of  his. 

Set  wider  still  the  open  door ; 

Sweep  yet  again  the  snow,  the  sleet ; 
Bring  out  the  white,  warm  cloak  he  wore, 

White  furs  to  wrap  his  little  feet.      .      .      . 

O  do  not  stir,     .     .     .     O  do  not  speak,     . 

Be  still,   with  never  sound  or  sign ! 
Let  me  but  feel  the  cool,  soft  cheek 

Pressed  once  again  to  mine. 


DRUMMED     OUT 


By  Harrison  Robertson 


CHICK  BANTRY  was  the  star  sales- 
man of  **The  Chicago  Store"  at 
Ridley.  His  real  name  was  Anthony 
Wayne  Bantry,  but  very  few  people  knew 
it,  and  he  was  called  Chick  by  everyone 
except  prim  and  punctilious  Miss  Sabina 
Weems,  who  designated  him  as  "  Mr. 
Chicken  Bantry,"  when  she  did  not  com- 
promise on  ''Mr.  Chicken." 

Ridley  is  a  town  of  about  two  thousand 
population,  and  The  Chicago  Store  is  its 
most  pretentious  bazaar  of  dry  goods, 
groceries,  produce,  queensware,  and  bi- 
cycles. Chick  was  the  youngest  man  in 
the  establishment,  both 
in  years  and  in  service, 
but  he  had  shown  such 
an  aptitude  for  business, 
and  was  so  good-hu- 
mored, merry,  and  affa- 
ble, having  heeded  so 
well  his  employer's  in- 
junction to  "always  try 
to  please  everybody," 
that  he  was  already  the 
head  salesman,  after  two 
increases  of  salary — the 
first  of  $5.00  and  the 
second  of  $  7 . 5  o  a  month 
— negotiated  after  over- 
tures  of  employment 
from  ''  The  St.  Louis 
Store"  in  Rockton, 
twenty  miles  away. 

Recently,  however, 
A.  J.  Packer,  the  pro- 
prietor of  The  Chicago 
Store,  had  begun  to  pon- 
der doubts  of  his  wisdom 
in  agreeing  to  the  sec- 
ond "raise."  Chick 
was  retrograding.  He 
was  as  polite  as  ever  to 
the  customers,  but  he 
was  not  so  assiduous 
nor  so  ubiquitous  in  the 
performance  of  his  du- 
ties. He  might  be  want- 
ed at  two  or  three  coun- 
ters at  the  same  time, 
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but  when  found  he  would  be  at  a  back 
window  devouring  the  war  news,  or  out 
front  discussing,  with  a  knot  of  loun- 
gers, the  relative  merits  of  the  Spanish 
and  American  navies.  On  the  Monday 
after  the  battle  in  the  bay  of  Manila 
Chick  was,  as  A.  J.  Packer  expressed  it, 
"no  use  for  nothin' — he  carries  on  like  he 
might  have  swallowed  a  eight-inch  shell 
himself;"  and  Miss  Sabina  Weems  testi- 
fies that  when  she  asked  for  talcum  powder 
Chick  took  down  the  blasting  powder  can. 
"Mr.  Chicken,"  she  adds,  "simply  acted 
like  he'd  just  had  his  head  chopped  off." 


Discussing,  with  a  knot  of  loungers,  the  relative  merits  of  the  Spanish  and  Ameri- 
can navies. 


The  drill  had  made  a  profound  impression  on  him. 


When,  a  few  days  later,  in  response  to 
the  President's  call  for  volunteers,  the 
Ridley  Rifles  were  organized,  Chick  tried 
A.  J.  Packer's  patience  still  further  by 
requesting  an  afternoon's  leave  of  ab- 
sence, in  order  to  witness  one  of  the 
drills ;  and  when  for  the  privilege  he  sur- 
rendered a  whole  day's  salary,  it  was  only 
to  return  next  morning  less  himself  than 
ever.  The  drill  had  made  a  profound 
impression  on  him.  There  was  something 
almost  awe-inspiring  in  the  transformation 
which  his  young  associates  had  undergone. 
Their  martial  equipments,  their  serious 
faces,  their  dignity  of  bearing,  the  steadi- 
ness, sternness,  and  beauty  of  their  march 
and  evolution,  the  clarion  commands  of 
the  officer,  the  stirring  rhythm  of  the 
drums,  the  thrilling  strain  of  the  bugle, 
with  the  knowledge  that  all  this  was  no 
longer  play  and  parade,  but  solemn  con- 
secration to  the  highest  service  of  patriot- 
ism, moved  this  boy — for  he  was  only 
twenty-two — to  a  strange  exaltation.  As 
the  company  swept  by  him — his  compan- 
ions heretofore,  his  compatriots  now — he 
had  to  restrain  himself  from  an  impulse  to 
stride  into  line  and  march  away  with  them 
wherever  the  trumpet  might  lead.  There 
was  the  dear  old  mother  down  in  the 
country,  with  the  litde  sister  and  brother 
who  thought  liim  the  greatest  man  in  the 
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world,  and  over  yonder  in  the  crowd  was 
Juliet  Lane,  for  whom  he  lived,  and 
worked,  and  planned  the  long  future  of 
love  and  happiness  in  the  home  he  was 
to  make ;  but  all  these  he  could  leave 
willingly,  proudly,  at  the  call  of  trumpet 
and  flag,  though  it  might  be  never  to  re- 
turn. His  father  had  been  a  soldier,  and 
had  won  his  mother  in  gallant  uniform. 
It  was  of  a  soldier's  daring  and  a  patriot's 
perils  that  his  mother  had  told  him  night 
after  night,  as  he  sat  at  her  feet  in  his 
childhood  and  looked  up  at  the  military 
figure  of  his  father  in  the  old  crayon  on 
the  wall.  What  would  that  mother  think 
when  she  learned  that  his  friends  in  Ridley 
had  all  gone  away  to  the  war  without  his 
father's  son  ?  And  over  there,  with  a  little 
flag  at  her  waist  and  smiling  encourage- 
ment to  the  handsome  soldier  lads,  stood 
Juliet  Lane  with  other  girls  he  knew,  every 
one  of  whom  wore  httle  flags,  and  brass 
buttons  that  had  been  cut  from  blue  coats, 
and  not  one  of  whom  had  eyes  for  any 
but  the  blue  uniforms  on  the  drill-ground 
— not  one  unless  it  was  Juliet  herself,  who 
had  given  Chick  a  cool  glance  as  he  ap- 
proached and  spoke  to  her,  and  who  had 
dismissed  him  with  the  greeting  : 

"That  you,  Mr.  Bantry  ?  I  thought 
you'd  be  at  the  store. " 

And  as  Chick   had  walked  away  soon 
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after,  someone  in   the  party  had  audibly- 
whispered  : 

"He's  got  a  flag  in  his  button-hole, 
anyway." 

Whereupon  a  small  boy  had  very  audi- 
bly jeered : 

"Ifa  fellow  is  big  enough  to  wear  a 
flag  he's  big  enough  to  tote  a  gun." 

A  few  days  later  Chick  sought  a  private 
interview  with  his  employer.  "  It's  no  use, 
Mr.  Packer,"  he  said;  "I  can't  stand  it 
any  longer.  The  Rifles  leave  to-morrow, 
and  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  join  them 
to-night.  I'll  have  to  tell  you  good-by, 
I  reckon." 

"And  I  reckon  you're  a  Al  idiot,  Chick 
Bantry!"  A.J.  Packer  replied.  "  If  the 
Government  had  any  need  of  you  I 
wouldn't  say  a  word.  But  there's  seventy 
miUion  people  in  this  country,  and  the 
President  hasn't  called  for  but  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand.  There's 
ten  times  more'n  enough  anxious  to  go 
that  ain't  got  nothin'  else  to  do,  without 
dependin'  on  them  that  has.  If  there  was 
any  scacety  of  men  I'd  go  myself ;  but 
there  ain't,  and  there  ain't  no  excuse  for 
me  to  neglect  my  private  obhgations  and 
cut  some  other  fellow  out  of  a  job  who 
needs  it  worse." 

"  But  I  couldn't 
be  satisfied  without 
going,  Mr.  Packer, 
and  I  think  it's  a — 
it's  a  great  privi- 
lege." 

"1  ain't  got 
nothin'  to  say, 
Chick.  You're 
twenty  -  one,  and 
I'm  glad  to  see  you 
can  afford  to  leave 
your  business  when 
there  ain't  no  need 
for  you.  You're 
better  fixed  than  I 
am." 

Chick  was  en- 
rolled as  a  member 
of  the  Ridley  Rifles 
that  night,  and  the 
next  day,  when  the 
company  paraded 
through  the  streets 
to  the  railway  sta- 
tion,   while   bunt- 


"  Oh,  Chick!  Chick!     I'm  so  giad!    And  good-by. 


ing  festooned  the  buildings,  and  the  band 
played  "  Marching  Through  Georgia"  and 
"Dixie"  and  "America,"  and  the  specta- 
tors cheered,  and  waved  hats,  handker- 
chiefs, and  flags,  and  some  of  the  women 
wept.  Chick,  with  head  high  and  eyes  set 
steadfastly  to  the  front,  kept  step  with  the 
rest,  as  true  and  valiant  and  happy  a  soldier 
as  ever  answered  his  country's  summons. 

But  happier  still  was  he  when,  at  the 
station,  the  ranks  broke  and  the  good-byes 
were  said  to  those  who  thronged  the  plat- 
form. It  was  then  that  Juliet  Lane  ran 
to  him  and,  blushing,  laughing,  it  seemed 
almost  crying,  too,  seized  both  his  hands 
and  said,  in  such  a  voice  as  he  had  never 
heard  before,  and  that  thrilled  him  as  even 
the  trumpet  had  not  thrilled  him : 

"Oh,  Chick  !  Chick!  I'm  so  glad  !  And 
good-by !  And  I  know  you  will  just  dis- 
tinguish yourself  splendidly.  And  here's 
something  you  must  take  with  you.  Chick. 
I  made  it  myself.  I  thought  1  'd  have  to 
give  it  to  someone  else,  but  I'm  so  glad 
I  can  give  it  to  you  !  " 

And  Chick,  as  the  engine-bell  sounded 
and  the  "All  aboard  !  "  rang  out,  received 
from  her  a  httle  red,  white,  and  blue  silken 
something,    on   which   was   embroidered, 

"  The  bravest  are 
the  tenderest,"  and 
which,  when  he  had 
opportunity  to  in- 
spect it,  he  found 
contained  needles, 
thread,  scissors, 
court  -  plaster,  and 
several  other  things 
which  caused  him 
to  smile  fondly  as, 
surreptitiously 
touching  it  to  his 
lips,  he  laid  it  away 
under  the  left 
breast  of  his  blue 
blouse.  She  had 
made  it  probably 
for  Herman 
Thorpe.  Herman 
was  sitting  a  few 
seats  away  in  the 
car,  and  Chick, 
looking  toward 
him,  did  not  envy 
him  his  rank  of  Ser- 
geant.    They  were 
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not  friends,  both  being  very  much  in  love 
with  JuHet  Lane  and  each  finding  the  other 
very  much  in  his  way  ;  but  Chick,  after 
that  parting  incident  on  the  platform,  had 
a  feeling  of  manly  pity  for  his  rival,  and 
he  now  resolved  to  do  Herman  any  good 
turn  for  which  there  might  be  occasion  in 
their  military  service  together. 

The  destination  of  the  Ridley  Rifles 
was  Camp  Douglas,  a  hundred  miles  from 
Ridley,  and  the  rendezvous  of  the  State 
Guard,  where  the  Rifles  were  to  join  their 
regiment  and  be  mustered  into  the  regular 
army.  A  letter,  forwarded  from  Ridley, 
quickly  followed  Chick  to  Camp  Douglas 
and  made  him  unusually  quiet  for  a  long 
time  after  he  had  read  it.  It  was  from 
his  mother,  in  the  country  beyond  Ridley, 
and  thanked  her  "  dear  son  "  for  the  money 
he  had  sent  her,  telling  him,  in  her  quiet 
way,  what  a  stay  he  was  to  her,  wondering 
what  she  would  do 
without  his  un- 
selfish assistance, 
betraying,  with 
gentle  dignity  and 
resignation,  her  re- 
gret that  he  must 
be  burdened  with 
such  responsibili- 
ties as  the  care  of 
herself  and  the 
young  sister  and 
brother,  and  relat- 
ing, with  affection- 
ate detail,  the  prog- 
ress of  the  children 
at  school  and  the 
purchase  of  the 
poor  litde  neces- 
saries which  she 
had  been  enabled 
to  make  through 
Chick's  "sacri- 
fices." 

When  Chick  folded  the  letter  and  put 
it  away  with  the  silk-bag,  which  Juliet 
Lane  had  given  him,  it  was  only  to  renew 
the  struggle  which  he  had  made  before 
he  finally  determined  to  join  the  Rifles. 
He  knew  that  his  mother  and  the  children 
were  (le|)cndent  upon  him.  The  small 
farm  which  his  father  had  left  had  gone 
piece  by  piece,  until  nothing  was  left  of  it 
excei)t  the  coUage  and  a  few  acres  for  the 
cow,  the   chickens,  and   the   garden,  and 


It  was  trom  his  mother  in  the  country,  beyond  Ridley 


the  boy  understood  that,  but  for  the  share 
of  his  salary  which  he  sent  or  took  to  them 
every  month,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  little  family  to  live  even  in  the  frugal 
way  in  which  they  were  compelled  to  live 
now.  It  was  this  which  had  prevented 
him  until  the  last  moment  from  joining 
the  Rifles,  and  it  was  only  when  he  finally 
cheated  his  reason  with  the  argument  that 
the  war  would  probably  be  short  and  his 
small  savings  might  suffice  to  maintain  his 
mother  in  the  meantime,  that  he  had  yield- 
ed to  his  desire  and  enlisted.  It  is  a  fine 
thing  to  march  away  with  flags  flying  and 
bands  playing  and  crowds  cheering,  but 
it  is  different  in  the  privacy  of  the  tent  to 
read  the  letter  from  home  which  so  un- 
intentionally and  so  pathetically  recalls 
to  other  duties  than  those  of  the  camp 
and  field. 

So  suddenly  had  Chick  become  a  sol- 
dier that  he  had 
not  yet  written  his 
mother  of  his  ac- 
tion, his  expecta- 
tion being  to  ob- 
tain leave,  before 
his  regiment  was 
ordered  from 
Camp  Douglas,  to 
go  to  his  old  home 
and  say  good-by. 
But  there  was  no 
sleep  for  him  the 
night  after  he  re- 
ceived the  letter, 
and  next  day, 
when  his  Captain 
called  the  men  be- 
fore him  and  ex- 
plained that  exam- 
inations  were 
about  to  be  made 
by  the  surgeons, 
after  which  the 
company  was  to  be  formally  mustered  in, 
and  that  if  there  was  anyone  among  them 
who  had  not  fully  decided  to  enlist  for  the 
war,  now  was  the  time  for  him  to  step 
aside.  Chick,  a  little  pale  and  with  a  slight 
twitching  of  the  chin,  but  with  something 
of  his  usual  smile  in  his  eyes,  fell  out  of 
line  and  went  to  his  tent  to  make  his  prep- 
arations for  departure.  Ridley  learned 
of  it  through  that  afternoon's  city  papers, 
one  of  which  printed   this  dispatch   from 
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Camp  Douglas,  under  the   heavy,   black 
head-line,  "  Drummed  Out :  " 

"  There  was  a  commotion  in  camp  this 
morning  occasioned  by  the  drumming  out 
of  private  Bantry  by  Company  K  (the  Rid- 
ley Rifles),  Fifth  Regiment.  Bantry  con- 
cluded, at  the  last  moment,  before  the  com- 
pany was  mustered  in,  that  the  pleasures 
of  peace  were  preferable  to  the  woes  of 
war,  and  left  to  resume  the  sale  of  pins  and 
petroleum  at  Ridley.  This  so  disgusted 
the  company,  which  is  the  pride  of  its 
section  of  the  State,  that,  as  Bantry  was 
leaving  the  camp,  the  boys  fell  in  behind 
him  and,  to  the  tune  of  the  *  Rogue's 
March,'  drummed  him  out.  Bantry,  how- 
ever, did  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  enor- 
mity of  his  disgrace.  He  took  the  whole 
thing  good-naturedly,  except  once  when 
Sergeant  Thorpe  pressed  him  rather  close- 
ly with  a  bayonet,  when  Bantry  turned 
fiercely  as  if  to  make  forcible  resistance. 
But  with  commendable  discretion  he  re- 


The  boys  fell  in  behind  him  and — drummed  him 
out. 


frained  from  attempting  to  whip  the 
whole  company,  and  went  his  way. 
The  affair  caused  much  amusement  in 
camp,  as  well  as  contempt,  and  Com- 
pany K  is  very  sore  over  the  develop- 
ment of  a  coward  in  its  ranks." 

Chick  soon  found  that  he  was  not  the 
only  unhappy  traveller  on  the  train  that 
bore  him  from  Camp  Douglas.  By  his 
side  was  a  big  countryman,  who  was 
squirming  in  his  seat,  and  squirting  tobacco 
through  the  window,  in  evident  unrest. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  voluntarily  told 
Chick  all  about  it.  He  had  gone  to  Camp 
Douglas  to  join  the  cavalry,  but  he  had 
been  rejected  because  his  legs  were  too 
long.  Legs  be  durn  !  He  wasn't  calkilat- 
in'  to  enhst  for  a  foot-race,  but  for  a 
fight.  He  was  ruled  out  of  die  cavalry,  but 
he  had  growed  up  on  horse-back,  and 
he  hadn't  done  much  all  his  hfe  but  ride 
and  shoot.  And  he  would  have  to  go 
home  and  tell  the  folks  he  couldn't  be- 
long to  the  army  because  they  had  meas- 
ured his  legs  and  found  out  he  couldn't 
ride  and  shoot.  It  would  be  enough 
to  bring  all  the  Eubanks  back  into  the 
county — at  any  rate,  all  that  hadn't  been 
shot  before  they  left.  He  'lowed  that 
if  they  had  only  knowed  that  his  legs 
were  so  long  he  couldn't  ride  and  shoot 
they  wouldn't  'a'  never  taken  their  toot 
in  their  hand  and  lit  out  in  the  fus  place. 
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*'  She  says  no  nice  people  will  have  anything  to  do  with  you." — Page  495 

"But  I  ain't  the  whole  show,"  he  added ; 
"there's  Nace  Underwood  over  yonder," 
pointing  to  a  haggard  young  man  farther 
along  the  car,  with  his  knees  propped  up 
against  the  seat  in  front  of  him  and  his  hat 
drawn  down  over  his  eyes.  "  N  ace  is  clean 
knocked  out.  Nace  he's  been  settin'  up 
to  Missie  Snell  ever  sense  she  wore  short 
dresses;  she  hangin'  fire  an'  puttin'  him 
off  for  one  thing  or  other,  an'  him  keepin' 
on,  an'  settlin'  down,  an'  shakin'  the  boys, 
an'  missin'  all  the  fun,  an'  workin'  like  a 
yoke  of  oxen  to  save  .up  for  a  home  for 
her,  till  the  war  come  along  an'  the  boys 
was  startin'  off  to  Camp  Douglas,  an'  then 
Missie,  she  give  in  an'  told  Nace  she'd 
have  him  when  he  come  back  in  his  uni- 
form, with  a  lace  fan  for  her  from  Cuby. 
An'  here  he  is  comin'  back  already,  be- 
cause over  yonder  at  Camp  Douglas  they 
found  out  he's  got  heart  disease  an'  is  liable 
to  drop  off  any  minute  ;  an'  he's  got  to 
give  up  the  war,  an'  Missie,  an'  ev'ything, 
an'  jes  wait  for  the  time  to  drop.  It's 
powerful  rough. on  Nace  ;  an'  Missie,  she'll 
have  to  lose  Nace  an'  the  fan  to  boot." 


"  It's  pretty  hard  on  him," 
Chick  assented,  sympathetical- 
ly, "  but  it  might  be  worse,  you 
know.  Anyhow,  she  won't 
think  he's  coming  back  be- 
cause he  was  afraid  to  go." 

When  The  Chicago  Store 
opened  next  morning,  Chick 
was  on  hand.  "  I'd  hke  to 
go  to  work  again,  Mr.  Packer. 
May  I  have  my  old  place  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"So  ho  !  "  A.  J.  Packer 
chuckled.  "You  have 
changed  your  mind,  have 
you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  reckon  you 
were  right,  and  until  the  army 
really  needs  us  all  I  suppose 
some  of  us  are  needed  most 
at  home." 

"  It  didn't  take  you  long  to 
learn  that,  did  it,  now  ?    Well, 
Chick,  I'm  sorry,  but  I   can't 
do  anything  for  you.    All  Rid- 
ley is   down    on   you   mighty 
strong,  and  it  would  hurt  my 
business  too  much  to  have  you 
in  the  store,  after  all  that's  hap- 
pened." 
Chick  made  his  arrangements  to  leave 
Ridley  that  night.      In  the  afternoon  he 
walked  on  the  street  on  which  Juliet  Lane 
lived.      Little   Elsie    Lane,  Juhet's  sister, 
met  him,  and  putting  her  hand  in  his,  as 
she   was  in   the    habit  of   doing,  skipped 
back  by  his  side, 

"  I  thought  you  were  in  the  war,"  she 
prattled.  "  What  did  you  come  back  for? 
Did  you  come  back  to  see  your  sweet- 
heart ?  Herman  Thorpe  came  back  to 
see  his  sweetheart.  He  told  me  so  him- 
self." 

"Yes,"  Chick  answered,  "I  expect  to 
see  her  to-night." 

"  Who  is  she  ?     What  is  her  name  ?  " 
"  I  call  her  Mumsie." 
"  What  a  funny  name  ! 
anybody  named  Mumsie." 

"  No,  you  don't  know  her,  Elsie. 
Herman  is  back,  too,  is  he?  " 

"  Yes  ;  he's  going  to  the  war  again  to- 
morrow. He  said  he  came  on  a — on  a 
furlough,  but  he's  out  on  his  tandem  with 
sister  now." 

The  tandem  overtook  them  before  they 
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had  gone  much  farther.  Juhet  was  laugh- 
ing, but  as  she  passed  and  saw  Chick, 
her  laughter  abruptly  stopped.  Her  eyes 
met  Chick's,  though  she  did  not  bow  or 
speak.  But  she  called,  disapprovingly,  to 
the  child  : 

"  Elsie,  Avhat  did  I  tell  you  ?" 

Elsie  did  not  answer,  but  throwing  her 
head  back  airily,  said,  in  confidence,  to 
Chick  : 

"  Huh  !  Sister  told  me  I  mustn't  go 
with  you  and  I  mustn't  speak  to  you  any 
more.  She  says  no  nice  people  will  have 
anything  to  do  with  you.  Shows  how 
much  she  knows  !  I'm  nice  and  of  course 
Mumsie  is  nice,  aren't  we  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  and  Mumsie  are  the  nicest 
people  I   know,  Elsie,"  the  boy  laughed. 

"  How  funny  you  laugh,"  she  com- 
mented, much  amused.  "  It's  like  brother 
laughed  when  he  swallowed  the  medicine 
the  wrong  way  and  papa  hit  him  in  the 
back." 

Chick  left  her  at  the  gate  and  strolled 
along  the  street  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
He  was  more  a  human  boy  than  a  super- 
human hero,  and  he  knew  that  Herman 
Thorpe,  if  he  went  home  after  leaving 
Juliet,  would  come  that  way.  Chick 
walked  slowly  until  he  reached  the  Thorpe 
house,  when  he  turned  and 
started  back.  He  met  Her- 
man not  far  from  Juliet's  gate, 
and,  stepping  out  into  the  road, 
he  grasped  the  front  handle- 
bar of  the  tandem  and  stopped 
the  machine.  "  I've  got  a  Ht- 
tle  settlement  to  make  with 
you,  Herman,"  he  said. 

Herman  jumped  from  the 
saddle  and  confronted  Chick. 
"All  right;  settle  away,"  he 
challenged. 

"  You  jabbed  me  with  a 
bayonet  and  called  me  a  cow- 
ard, with  a  hundred  men  back 
of  you." 

'''  Well  ?  " 

"  I  reckon  we'd  better  go 
to  a  quieter  place  off  the 
public  street." 

"  Suit  yourself." 

"  We  might  as  well  turn 
out  Norman's  Lane  to  the 
Kilgore  woods.  It's  quiet 
enough  out  there." 


"  'Nough  said.      I'm  with  you." 

''  And  we  might  as  well  ride.  Get  into 
one  seat,  and  I'll  take  the  other." 

"  And  suppose  I  don't  choose  to  obey 
orders  ?  " 

"Then  I'll  have  it  out  here  where  we 
can  be  seen  by  anyone  passing  and — by 
anyone  over  at  the  Lanes'.  And  we 
might  not  look  very  pretty  by  the  time 
we  are  through." 

Herman  sprang  into  the  saddle  again 
with  a  short  laugh.  "  I  like  your  nerve," 
he  said. 

"  Don't  mention  it." 

They  rode  silently  into  the  Kilgore 
woods,  and  Chick  selected  a  grass-car- 
peted ravine  among  the  beeches.  The 
tandem  was  leaned  against  a  tree,  and  its 
riders  mutely  stripped  themselves  of  coats, 
vests,  hats,  and  collars.    Then  they  began. 

Fully  half  an  hour  later,  in  the  deepen- 
ing twilight,  two  figures  slowly  emerged 
from  the  Kilgore  woods.  They  were 
somewhat  bruised  and  stiff,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  between  them  a  better  un- 
derstanding— as  well  as  the  tandem, 
which,  too  tired  to  ride,  they  led,  one  on 
either  side. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  that  night,  when 
Chick  got  off  the  train  at  a  lonely  station 
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and  walked  across  the  fields  to  his  moth- 
er's home.  The  children  were  asleep,  but 
his  mother  was  still  up.  After  the  surprise 
and  joy  of  her  greeting,  after  she  had 
taken  him  to  his  old  room,  and  ransacked 
the  dairy  for  his  refreshment,  he  told  her 
of  his  changed  fortunes  and  of  his  purpose 
to  go  to  Rockton  to  seek  other  work.  He 
told  her  of  all — except  the  fickleness  of 
Juliet  Lane  and  the  manner  of  his  depart- 
ure from  camp.  She  was  ignorant  of  the 
incident  of  the  drums,  and  he  would  spare 
her  its  pain  and  shame.  He  knew  she 
felt  keenly  enough  for  him  as  it  was, 
though  she  cheered  him  gently,  assuring 
him  that  it  would  all  be  for  the  best,  and 
insisting  that  he  go  to  bed  and  get  a  good 
night's  rest. 

He  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  rest.  He 
lay  with  hot  eyes,  from  which  the  anguish 
and  despair  of  youth  drove  away  sleep, 
living  over  again  his  surrendered  ambi- 
tion ;  the  humiliation  of  his  exit  from 
camp  ;  the  opprobrium  which  he  had  in- 
curred of  the  people  of  Ridley,  among 
whom  he  had  meant  to  cast  his  lot  ;  the 
desolation  in  which  Juliet  Lane  had  left 
all  his  future.  Finally,  as  a  soothing  lul- 
laby, came  to  him  the  lapping  of  the  river 
beneath  his  window,  and  he  arose  and 
looked  out  wistfully  upon  its  serene  shim- 
mer in  the  moonhght.  Then  he  turned 
abruptly  and  threw  himself  again  upon  the 
bed.  Perhaps,  it  struck  him,  they  had 
done  right  in  drumming  him  out  as  a  cow- 
ard. It  was  a  cowardly  thing  to  even 
think  of  bringing  further  sorrow  to  those 
under  that  roof. 

After  a  little  the  door  opened  and  his 
mother  came  in  and  asked  if  he  wanted 
anything.  It  was  an  old  habit  of  hers  in 
his  childhood ;  and  his  eyes  filled  in  the 
darkne^;s  as  he  took  her  cool  hand  and 
pressed  it  for  a  moment  against  his  cheek. 
"  Nothing,  Mumsie — nothing  else,"  he 
whispered. 


She  kissed  him  softly  on  the  forehead 
as  she  left  him,  "  Remember,  dear,"  she 
said,  "  it  is  sometimes  braver  to  stay  at 
home  than  it  is  to  go  to  war." 

In  the  morning  he  returned  to  the  sta- 
tion to  take  the  train  for  Rockton.  A 
crowd  of  people  was  there  from  all  the 
country  round,  and  when  he  asked  the 
cause  he  was  told  that  a  regiment  was  to 
pass  through  on  its  way  to  Chickamauga. 
Soon  the  wagon  of  a  neighbor  brought  his 
mother  and  the  children.  She  explained 
that  the  neighbor  had  stopped  by  and  told 
them  of  the  soldiers,  and  that  she  and  the 
children  had  been  glad  to  come  to  see 
them.  The  boy  wore  a  mihtary  cap  and 
carried  an  improvised  gun,  and  the  girl 
was  dancing  with  delight  and  expectancy. 
Chick  stood  with  them  until  the  train 
rolled  in,  with  its  colors  streaming  and  its 
blue-clad  figures  at  every  window  and  on 
every  platform,  while  the  waiting  crowd 
gave  them  just  such  a  greeting  as  had  been 
given  his  own  company  when  it  marched 
away  to  Camp  Douglas.  Then  came 
the  signal  for  the  departure  of  the  Rock- 
ton train,  standing  on  the  branch  road  run- 
ning away  from  the  main  track,  and  Chick 
said  good-by  again  and  hurried  aboard. 

As  he  seated  himself  and  looked  out  the 
window  the  other  train  began  to  move  off 
also,  the  band  playing,  as  if  for  himself, 
''The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me."  He 
leaned  through  the  window  for  a  last 
view.  Every  face  in  all  that  throng  was 
turned  to  the  train  bearing  the  regiment, 
every  hand  was  waving  it  God-speed.  The 
sister  and  the  brother  had  forgotten  ev- 
erything but  the  soldiers,  and  even  his 
mother — no,  her  sweet  face,  lined  with 
care  and  years,  was  smiling  toward  the 
Rockton  train,  her  handkerchief  fluttered 
for  him  alone. 

It  was  last  in  his  sight  as  he  rode  away, 
brave  enough  now  for  any  battle  that  was 
before  him. 
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WHEN,  at  the  beginning  of  the  inter- 
national developments  of  the  last 
few  months,  it  was  borne  in  upon 
Americans  that  the  continental  peoples  of 
Europe  were,  almost  without  exception, 
frankly  hostile  in  their  attitude  toward  them, 
there  passed  through  this  country  a  shock 
of  surprise.  Disliked  ?  Why  should  we  be 
disliked  ?  Why,  it  was  just  the  contrary 
that  we  had  always  imagined.  That  cer- 
tain condescension  in  foreigners  which  had 
been  growing  so  visibly  less  of  recent 
times  had,  at  its  worst,  never  imphed  any- 
thing like  active  antipathy.  Americans, 
indeed,  had  settled  themselves  comfort- 
ably in  the  belief  that  they  were  rather 
the  spoiled  children  of  civihzation  than 
otherwise.  They  were  not  always  ap- 
proved of,  but  they  believed  that  they 
were  generally  regarded  with  an  excusing 
good- will  and  an  interest  of  a  pecuharly 
friendly  sort.  It  was  rather  a  rude  awaken- 
ing from  that  delusion  that  befell  us  ;  but 
we  looked  about  for  causes  that  would 
explain  this  disposition  to  censure  us, 
and  to  withhold  credit  from  us  on  grounds 
where  we  felt  that  we  deserved  it,  and  we 
found  them  readily  enough  in  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  jealousies  aroused  by  our 
threatening  emergence  as  a  world-power, 
and  in  that  general  antagonism  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  which,  among  races  of 
different  instincts  and  ideals  of  civihzation, 
is  becoming  more  and  more  marked.  This 
was  the  obvious  explanation,  and  it  per- 
fectly covered  the  problem  so  far  as  it 
went.  But  there  were  Americans  who 
knew  that  certain  aspects  of  the  question 
it  did  not  touch  at  all.  They  knew  that 
there  had  been  abroad,  of  recent  years, 
a  reaction  against  Americans  of  a  purely 
personal  sort,  obvious  enough  to  those  who 
took  the  trouble  to  look  beneath  the  sur- 
face. International  envies,  at  the  out- 
break of  our  war  with  Spain,  might  have 
quickened  sentiments  of  dislike  or  indif- 
ference, but  the  sentiments  existed  in  cer- 
tain quarters  before  those  complications, 
and  had  a  social  and  individual,  and  not 
merely  a  political  and  national,  root. 


What,  then,  were  precisely  the  objec- 
tions to  us,  as  individuals,  entertained  by 
Germans,  Russians,  Frenchmen,  and 
others  ?  What  were  they  based  on,  and 
why  was  it  that,  having  once  been,  upon 
the  whole,  a  popular  people,  we  were,  at  a 
juncture  of  great  significance  and  grave 
future  import  for  us,  left  unsustained  by 
the  sympathy  of  any  but  our  own  Anglo- 
wSaxon  kinsmen,  themselves  not  popular  ? 
Leaving  aside  the  question  of  American 
braggadocio,  of  course  a  standing  cause 
of  coolness  against  us,  a  little  watching  of 
the  undercurrents  of  opinion  in  European 
nations  recently  will  have  helped  one  to  a 
tolerably  clear  answer. 

The  briefest  way  of  stating  the  matter 
is  that  we  appear  to  have  been  proving 
ourselves  to  Europeans  to  be  less  and  less 
what  they  expected  us  to  be.  As  to  what 
they  expected  it  will  be  found,  on  investi- 
gation, that  they  have  a  very  distinct  idea ; 
an  idea  so  distinct  that  it  is  indeed  rather 
surprising  to  many  Americans.  It  was 
probably  an  amazement  to  not  a  few  Eng- 
lish-speaking readers  of  that  delicate 
French  writer,  Doudan,  to  come,  in  his 
critical  work,  upon  a  penetrating  and  sym- 
pathetic tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  A 
prioj'i  it  would  be  natural  for  us  to  sup- 
pose that  such  a  nature  and  life  as  Lin- 
coln's, whose  poetry  and  elevation  showed 
so  homely  to  the  outer  view,  would  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  understanding, 
much  less  the  responsive  admiration,  of 
any  but  our  own  people  ;  certainly  we 
should  be  prone  to  imagine  that  it  would 
take,  at  least,  an  Anglo-Saxon  to  do  full 
justice  to  their  sober  beauty,  their  great- 
ness that  was  so  of  the  essence  of  being 
and  so  independent  of  externals  and  ac- 
cessories. James  Russell  Lowell,  writing 
of  Lincoln  in  1864,  expressed  this  feeling 
exactly  when  he  said  : 

"  People  of  more  sensitive  organizations 
may  be  shocked.  But  we  are  glad  that 
we  have  at  the  head  of  our  affairs 
a  man  whom  America  made,  as  God  made 
Adam,  out  of  the  very  earth,  unancestried, 
unprivileged,  to  show  us  how  much  truth. 
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how  much  magnanimity,  and  how  much 
statecraft  await  the  call  of  opportunity  in 
simple  manhood,  when  it  believes  in  the 
justice  of  God  and  the  worth  of  man." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  people  of  more  sen- 
sitive organizations  were  not  necessarily 
so  much  shocked  as  he  believed.  A  man 
like  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  a  career  such 
as  his,  could  appeal  profoundly,  as  we  see, 
to  the  imagination  of  a  fastidious  literary 
Frenchman,  even  as  Benjamin  Franklin 
appealed  to  the  deeply  sophisticated  so- 
ciety of  the  court  of  Louis  XVL  And, 
indeed,  why  not  ?  since  the  most  intelligent 
and  high-minded  sections  of  society  every- 
where have,  for  generations,  cherished  a 
dream  of  some  such  democratic  state  as 
Americans  Hve  under,  mainly  because  they 
beheved  that  it  could  and  would  develop 
a  pecuharly  noble  type  of  "  simple  man- 
hood," and  because  they  held  such  a  pe- 
culiar type  to  be  eminently  desirable  and 
admirable. 

One  may  venture  to  say  that  there  is 
manifested  in  no  part  of  the  United  States 
a  more  genuine  interest  in  our  institutions, 
a  keener  concern  with  the  problems  that 
grow  out  of  them,  and. a  sincerer  respect 
for  the  manner  in  which  those  problems 
are  occasionally  solved,  than  is  to  be  found 
among  many  of  the  thinking  classes  and 
the  intellectual  workers  of  Europe.  This 
Republic  is  extraordinarily  prominent  in 
the  minds  of  all  these  men,  in  Germany, 
in  France,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Russia. 
And,  what  is  so  difficult  for  us  to  carry  out 
in  consciousness,  it  is  regarded  by  them  in 
the  light  of  a  common  human  experiment. 
They  watch  us  and  study  us  and  refer 
our  conduct  constantly  to  the  standard  of 
our  principles,  in  a  manner  that  is  usually 
highly  obnoxious  to  us,  but  seems  per- 
fectly natural  to  them.  Wherever  they 
find  us  exhibiting  an  intellectual  perception 
of  what  those  principles  bind  us  to,  and 
squaring  our  behavior  in  some  sort  to  that 
perception,  there  is  no  stint  in  their  inter- 
ested approval.  And  as  they  are  apt  to 
come  in  contact  personally  with  the  cor- 
responding class  of  our  own  thinkers  and  in- 
tellectual workers  in  this  country,  in  whom 
such  perception  is  most  likely  to  be  clear, 
they  are  probably  the  group  of  Europeans 
with  whom  Americans  are  in  the  greatest 
favor  to-day.  They  would  presumably  not 
declare  that  all  Americans  showed  forth,  in 


their  attitude  toward  life  and  their  fellow- 
men,  the  best  influences  of  the  highest 
democratic  ideals — that  they  were  just, 
tolerant,  modest,  helpful,  kindly,  chival- 
rous, believing  in  the  innate  worth  and  per- 
fectibihty  of  all  men,  and  dignified  with 
the  true  dignity  of  simphcity  ;  but  they 
would  undoubtedly  assert  that  many  were 
making  certain  efforts  in  that  direction  ; 
that  the  forces  of  the  best  characters  in  the 
United  States  were  at  least  setting  toward 
such  consummations. 

Without  insisting  invidiously  on  the  dis- 
tinction made  by  M.  Ferdinand  Brune- 
tiere,  to  the  effect  that  this  order  of  in- 
tellectual Americans  constitutes  our 
"aristocracy,"  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  kind  of  American  with  whom  the 
masses  of  Europeans  come  into  touch  is  far 
different  and  inferior.  The  great  hordes 
that  pour  across  the  Atlantic  from  the  Re- 
public every  year,  and  quarter  themselves 
in  the  European  capitals,  and  work  their 
way  subtly  into  native  society  or  aimlessly 
revolve  around  its  circumference,  are  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions,  and  typical  of  many 
phases  of  the  United  States,  mental,  moral, 
and  material ;  but  of  each  and  all  it  can 
be  maintained  that  there  is  one  thing  that 
they  have  not,  and  that  is  a  notion  that, 
as  the  offspring  of  a  democratic  state,  of 
pecuhar  social  institutions,  they  will  be 
looked  to  for  a  form  of  conduct  and  a 
tenor  of  ideas  in  some  degree  moulded  by 
the  same.  We  used  to  be  very  much 
louder,  and  more  ignorant  of  the  social 
arts,  than  we  now  are,  and  abroad  we  were 
much  ridiculed  accordingly  ;  yet  that  pe- 
riod— what  we  may  call  the  Daisy  INIiller 
period — coincided  also  with  the  period  of 
our  popularity,  for  under  the  naive  or  un- 
couth exterior  which  we  presented  to  the 
eye  of  the  foreigner  it  seemed  to  him  that 
he  could  detect  the  warm  heart,  the  true 
independence,  and  the  freedom  from  arti- 
ficiality and  from  the  thraldom  of  shams 
and  pretences,  something  of  which  he  an- 
ticipated in  us  as  a  fruit  of  the  ideas  that 
underlie  our  Constitution. 

Was  there  really  more  of  that  species 
of  American  manhood  and  womanhood 
then  than  now  ?  Have  our  natures  changed 
as  our  manners  have  impro\ed  and  our 
prosperity  grown  great ;  or  did  Euro- 
peans only  imagine  us  to  be  different  then 
because  they  knew  us  less,  coming  now  to 
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another  conclusion  because  they  liave  had 
so  many  years  of  thorough  experience  of 
us  ? 

A  great  trouble  seems  to  be  that  there 
is  a  lack  of  coherence  and  homogeneous- 
ness  in  the  American  fibre  that  causes  it 
to  disintegrate  in  European  surroundings. 
Everybody  knows  that,  at  home,  our 
thoughts  and  ways  of  life  are,  as  a  whole, 
in  harmony  with  our  institutions.  But 
there  is  very  little  and  often  no  trace  of 
that  when  we  go  abroad.  Many  thought- 
ful Europeans  will  assert  that  the  least 
democratic  man,  and  particularly  the  least 
democratic  w^oman,  that  they  know — 
democratic  in  the  sense  of  being  most 
inclined  to  weigh  people  and  things  ac- 
cording to  their  intrinsic  merits,  and  least 
allured  by  arbitrary  valuations  such  as 
flourish  where  there  have  always  been 
privileged  classes — is  more  likely  than  not 
to  be  an  American.  Nor  is  that  the  ver- 
dict of  those  Europeans  alone  who  judge 
all  America  by  its  millionnaires,  and  its 
title-marrying  daughters  of  millionnaires, 
but  of  those  who  cull  their  examples  from 
a  broader  and  more  diversified,  if  a  less 
decorative,  field. 

We  need  look  no  further  for  the  source 
of  our  unpopularity.  We  manifest  a  char- 
acter abroad  that  has  the  same  foibles 
and  frivolities  as  any  other ;  and  with- 
out the  same  excuse,  for  we  talk  very 
loudly  of  our  "Americanism,"  and  would 
have  other  nations  know  that  we  were 
not  bred  as  they  were.  Now,  whatever 
we  may  understand  by  this  "  American- 
ism " — and  it  is  coming  to  have  some  very 
various  meanings  under  the  influence  of 
new  ideas  stirring  among  us — the  people 
of  Europe  understand  by  it  but  one  thing 
only.  To  be  a  typical  American  may 
mean  to  them  sometimes  to  be  a  shrewd 
and  pushing  Yankee  promoter — yes,  per- 
haps ;  but  it  also  means  to  be  a  humane 
and  large-minded  specimen  of  a  man  or 
woman,  responsive  to  the  deeper  chords 
of  life,  and  equalitarian  without  vulgarity. 
It  is  useless  for  us  to  insist  that  we  refuse 
to  be  measured  by  theories ;  that  national 
character  is  shaped  by  practical  events 
and  daily  problems,  and  not  by  abstract 
ideals ;  that  it  is  absurd  to  want  to  keep  lis 
logically  to  the  intentions  of  our  founders, 
when  we  have  elements  to  deal  with  that 
they  could  not  foresee.     We  may  urge  all 


these  things,  but  we  urge  them  in  vain. 
The  average  European  of  intelligence 
keeps,  with  quiet  obstinacy,  to  his  own  idea 
of  what  the  American  should  be  and  w4iat 
he  should  stand  for.  If  we  say  that  we 
have  developed  other  aspirations  from 
those  of  the  fathers,  his  air  implies,  "So 
much  the  worse."  The  lust  of  the  eye 
and  the  pride  of  life  and  the  ambitions  of 
imperial  destinv  are  not  new  on  the  earth ; 
the  European  hves  among  rehcs,  on  every 
hand,  that  remind  him  that  other  nations 
have  gone  that  way,  and  prospered  in  it, 
that  were  as  rich  in  industry  and  enterprise 
as  the  United  States,  proportionately  to 
then  existing  conditions,  and  richer  in 
achievement  in  the  arts  and  letters.  But 
what  the  fathers  wanted  us  to  preserve  and 
represent  to  the  world  was  something  new 
indeed;  hence  its  unique  value,  even  to 
those  not  directly  concerned.  Americans 
who  persistently  nullify  that  value,  who 
systematically  hunt  the  man  that  wears  the 
tuft,  who  form  colonies  in  European  cap- 
itals, where  distinctions  of  pecuniary  and 
social  position  are  established  that  to  Euro- 
peans (to  whom  all  Americans  are,  more  or 
less,  alike)  seem  often  in  the  highest  degree 
fanciful,  grow  to  be  regarded  at  last  with 
the  rather  contemptuous  scepticism  that 
is  reserved  for  those  whose  actions  are  in 
constant  disaccord  with  their  professions. 
Mention  may  not  be  omitted,  either,  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  come  to  be  judged 
abroad  as  too  much  lacking  in  serious- 
ness to  be  thoroughly  agreeable  compan- 
ions. Considering  how  earnestly  we  have 
always  been  exhorted,  by  our  preachers 
and  teachers,  not  to  be  so  serious,  such  a 
conclusion  about  us  certainly  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  a  revelation.  But  the  Latin, 
and  the  Slav,  and  even  the  Teuton,  docs 
not  understand  the  term  as  we  do.  A 
serious  man,  to  him,  is  not  one  whose 
nerves  are  strung  up  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible intensity  in  the  pursuit  of  a  given 
aim,  so  much  as  one  who  has  the  repose 
that  is  the  result  of  knowing  the  measure 
of  many  things,  and  of  having  learned  the 
balance  of  many  interests.  A  serious 
man  is  one  whose  life  is  fed  deeply,  and 
with  comparative  tranquillity,  from  many 
springs  that  do  not  always  rise  to  the 
surface.  But  the  complaint  about  us, 
of  course,  is  that  we  are  too  eager  and 
restless  for  anything  of  that  sort,  and  so 
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anxious  to  get  the  most  out  of  life  at  all 
points  at  once,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  culti- 
vate the  more  lasting  and  satisfactory  as- 
sociations with  us  at  any  one. 

The  European  master  of  renown,  in 
any  field,  who  has  many  American  pupils, 
is  apt  to  say  that,  extremely  receptive  and 
active  up  to  a  pitch,  they  disappoint  as  a 
rule — whether  from  a  sort  of  utilitarian  im- 
patience, from  want  of  the  power  of  im- 
personal devotion  to  things  of  the  mind 
that  must  mature  slowly,  or  merely  from  a 
certain  lack  of  stability  and  warmth  in  tem- 
perament— when  the  highest  demands  are 
made  upon  them.  And  it  is  perhaps  a  part 
of  the  reaction,  as  against,  in  this  case,  the 
great  claims  made  for  the  brilliancy  of  our 
women,  to  insinuate  that,  charming  as  is 
their  presence  in  European  society,  and 
signal  a  contribution  as  it  makes  to  the  sup- 
ply of  beauty  and  vivacity  and  the  arts  of 
attire,  the  very  shining  lights,  the  rare  per- 
sonalities that  take  the  commanding  social 
positions,  are  more  Ukely  to  be  women  of 
other  nationalities.  Naturally,  there  are 
exceptional  instances  of  intellectual  force  ; 
there  are  American  ladies,  married  to  Eu- 
ropeans, who  have  tried  their  hand  at  po- 
litical influence,  and  some  who  have  taken 
rank  among  the  serious  amateurs  of  society, 
the  gifted  musicians,  etc.  Still,  the  Euro- 
pean seems  to  wish  to  remind  us  that,  as 
to  the  more  elevated  results  in  this  kind, 


we  must  not  make  too  many  pretensions 
as  yet.  And,  finally,  he  charges  that  we 
are  not  quite  serious  in  the  more  important 
matter  of  friendly  ties  and  comradeship,  as 
he  understands  them.  Our  strenuousness 
about  new  experiences,  our  wish  to  be  ever 
up  and  doing,  are  prejudicial  to  the  leis- 
urely elaboration  of  those  bonds,  not  only 
of  social  intercourse  but  of  the  heart,  which 
are  among  the  things  worth  while  in  hfe. 
Whatever  our  own  view  of  the  case  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  a  common  view  all 
over  the  Continent,  and  in  England  also 
to  some  extent,  is  that  Americans  are,  as  a 
people,  rather  cold,  distrait,  and  fickle. 

Such  are,  accurately  stated,  the  feehngs 
and  opinions  about  us  in  many  quarters  at 
the  present  time.  They  may  or  may  not 
spring  from  erroneous  notions  of  us  alto- 
gether. They  may  not  last,  or  they  may. 
These  are  different  questions.  As  the  case 
stands  we  may  give  it  any  attention  that 
we  see  fit.  If  there  are  causes,  touching 
us  as  individuals,  why  we  have  lost  popu- 
larity it  is  as  well  to  know  them.  It  is  as  well 
not  to  go  astray  about  the  reasons  that 
have  arrayed  a  certain  hostility  against 
us  for  which  we  were  unprepared,  and 
which  was  and  is  tolerably  widespread 
and  deep-rooted,  in  spite  of  amiable  per- 
sonal assurances  to  the  contrary,  or  the 
politic  contradictions  flowing  from  official 
sources. 


TO    FAUSTINE 

By  Arthur  Colton 

Sometime,  it  may  be,  you  and  I 
In  some  deserted  yard  will  lie 
Where  Memory  fades  away ; 
Caring  no  more  for  Love  his  dreams, 
Busy  with  new  and  ahen  themes, 
The  saints  and  sages  say. 


But  let  our  graves  be  side  by  side. 

So  idlers  may  at  evening  tide 

Pause  there  a  moment's  space : 

"  Ah,  they  were  lovers  who  lie  here ; 

Else  why  these  low  graves  laid  so  near, 

In  this  forgotten  place?" 


AFLOAT    FOR    NEWS    IN   WAR   TIMES 


By  John   R.   Spears 


ROM  a  naval  officer's 
point  of  view  this  is 
the  story  of  a  mitigated 
nuisance  —  at  best  the 
story  of  a  necessary 
evil.  But  however  he 
may  be  considered  or 
styled  by  those  who  tolerate  his  presence, 
the  newspaper  reporter  afloat  in  his  own 
ship  in  search  of  war  news  is  a  most  in- 
teresting personage,  if  only  for  the  rea- 
son that  he  is  an  entire  novelty  in  the  his- 
tory of  naval  warfare.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  reader  will  pardon  the  manifest  ego- 
tism of  what  is  written  here  on  the  ground 
that  the  man  who  is  not  proud  of  his  tools 
and  his  work  is  not  fit  for  either.  More- 
over, I  must  of  necessity  write  of  my  own 
experiences. 

So  far  as  I  remember,  the  first  to  se- 
cure a  dispatch-boat  for  use  in  reporting 
the  troubles  in  Cuba  that  have  culminated 
in  this  war  of  1 898  was  The  Jourfial,  which 
sent  the  little  skeleton-yacht  Vamoose  to 
Key  West,  a  year  or  so  before  the  war 
began.  She  was  to  carry  correspondents 
to  and  from  the  Cuban  coast,  and  to 
carry,  as  well,  dispatches  written  in  Cuba 
which  could  not  be  wired  because  of  the 
censor's  veto.  The  scheme  did  not  work 
at  that  time  for  several  reasons,  of  which 
one  was  that  the  Vamoose  was  not  strong 
enough  to  face  the  sea  off  the  Cuban 
coast.  Further  than  that,  the  work  of  the 
guerilla  bands,  called  by  extreme  courtesy 
the  Cuban  army,  was  never  of  sufficient 
interest  when  truthfully  reported  to  war- 
rant such  an  outlay. 

So  the  matter  was  abandoned  until 
about  the  time  that  the  war-ship  Maine 
was  destroyed  in  Havana  Harbor.  The 
storm  of  indignation  raised  in  the  United 
States  by  that  infamous  act  was  so  great 
that  no  efforts  for  peace,  short  of  Spain's 
leaving  Cuba  altogether,  could  prevent  a 
war,  and  from  that  time  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  doings  in  and  about  Ha- 
vana, was  great  enough  to  warrant  the 
great  expense  necessary  in  gathering  and 
transmitting  the  news.       The  leading  pa- 


pers of  the  United  States  hurried  their 
most  experienced  men  to  the  front.  When 
those  who  went  to  Cuba  found  their  most 
interesting  dispatches  blocked  by  Spanish 
officials,  while  the  competition  among  the 
correspondents  was  growing  stronger  every 
day,  there  was  but  one  thing  to  do  if 
these  dispatches  were  to  be  printed,  and 
that  was  to  carry  them  to  Key  AV'est,  the 
nearest  American  cable-station.  In  the 
usual  course  of  business  this  might  be 
done  by  messenger  on  the  Plant  line 
steamer  Olivette  that  plied  twice  a  week 
between  Havana  and  Key  West.  That 
was  all  very  well  on  two  days  of  the  week, 
but  during  the  five  remaining  days  the  in- 
dustrious writers  were  piling  up  reams  of 
manuscript — "bales of  hay,"  as  they  them- 
selves termed  it — and  it  was  ''stuff  that 
wouldn't  keep." 

Accordingly  they  reached  out  for  tug- 
boats. One  or  two  that  had  found  des- 
ultory work  about  Key  West,  suddenly 
began  to  enrich  their  owners  on  char- 
ters that  paid  $100  a  day,  port  charges 
not  included.  The  Hei-ahi  brought  the 
Dewey  from  Punta  Gorda,  Fla.,  after  a 
time,  The  Woi'hi  brought  in  the  Triton, 
and  then  came  the  yacht  Buccanier,  fol- 
lowed by  the  yacht  Anita,  in  the  employ 
of  The  Journal. 

For  the  purpose  of  running  between 
Havana  and  Key  West  these  were  all 
good  enough.  That  is  not  to  say  they 
were  all  comfortable,  however.  When  Mr. 
Walter  Scott  Meriwether,  the  correspond- 
ent of  The  Herahi,  got  an  interview  with  a 
naval  constructor,  in  which  the  construct- 
or told  how  the  bottom  plates  of  the  Maine 
had  been  lifted  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
by  an  outside  explosion,  he  had  to  write 
his  account  lying  flat  on  the  floor  of  his 
tug's  cabin,  because  the  tug  was  tumbling 
about  so  violently  as  to  present  his  writ- 
ing in  any  other  position. 

Whether  on  the  whole  the  ruck  of 
matter  written  before  the  war  was  worth 
the  expense  of  dispatch-boats  is  a  ques- 
tion in  some  minds  (not  in  mine — I 
think  it  decidedly  was  not)  :   but  as  war 
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drew  nigh,  and  offensive  operations 
against  Cuba  impended,  the  necessity  of 
bringing  news  from  the  Cuban  coast  by 
private  boats  became  imperative.  The 
papers  that  had  used  none  began  to  make 
charters,  and  those  that  had  used  them, 
chartered  additional  boats. 

The  best  of  the  new  arrivals — I  hope  I 
may  not  be  thought  partial  or  biassed — 
were  the  tug  Dauntless  (the  old  filibuster), 
of  the  Associated  Press,  the  pilot-boat 
Sommers  N.  Smith,  of  The  Herald,  and 
the  yacht  Kanapaha,  of  The  Sun. 

And  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
at  this  time  the  papers  began  to  bring 
naphtha  launches  to  Key  West  for  use 
among  the  war-ships  that  thronged  the 
harbor  and  the  Sand  Key  roads. 

For  a  brief  interval  after  the  ocean- 
going boats  arrived,  they  lay  in  the  harbor 
refitting,  and  taking  on  supplies,  especially 
coal,  for  any  emergency.  For  it  was  not 
known  by  the  reporters,  nor  would  any 
one  tell  them,  what  Admiral  Sampson  was 
about  to  do. 

However,  on  Thursday,  April  21st,  pri- 
vate advices  from  Washington  told  us  that 
a  move  against  Cuba  was  to  be  made  at 
once,  and  several  of  us  took  our  boats  out 
to  the  roads  and  anchored  near  the  flag- 
ship. To  stick  to  the  flag-ship  was  to  see 
and  learn  everything  done  by  the  Admiral, 
and  so  it  happened  that  when,  at  break 
of  day,  on  Friday,  the  2 2d,  the  fleet  got 
under  way,  and,  a  little  later,  the  Nash- 
ville, in  capturing  the  merchant  ship  Buen 
Ventura,  fired  the  first  gun  of  the  war, 
several  of  us  were  on  deck  and  saw  the 
flash.  So,  too,  it  happened  that  one  of 
us  reached  the  wire  a  half  hour  ahead  of 
all  the  rest  and  "scored  a  clean  beat." 

Meantime,  a  number  of  correspondents 
had  gone  afloat  in  the  war-ships.  The 
flag-ship  was  literally  crowded  with  them. 
For  such  of  them  as  were  to  send  arti- 
cles by  mail,  this  posidon  on  a  war-ship  was 
a  most  convenient  arrangement,  but  all 
who  wished  to  telegraph  were  as  effec- 
tively botUed  up  as  Cervera  was  in  Sand- 
ago  Harbor.  But  what  the  ever-polite 
officers  on  the  New  York  really  thought  of 
this  mob  of  non-combatants  is  another 
matter.  Tlie  mere  presence  of  such  a 
crowd,  not  to  mention  any  personal  pecul- 
iarities of  individuals,  was  by  no  means 
pleasant.      It  was  inevitable  from  the  first 


day  of  the  first  movement  of  the  fleet  that 
such  a  state  of  affairs  could  not  last.  The 
flag-ship  was  to  be  a  leader  in  any  fighting, 
and  a  non-combatant  aboard  was,  at  best, 
simply  in  the  way.  At  this  writing  there 
is,  on  the  New  York,  one  man  there  to  rep- 
resent the  papers  of  the  Associated  Press 
and  another  to  represent  those  outside  ot 
that  organization- — Messrs.  Goode  and 
Heald.  Both  are  well  equipped  for  such 
work,  and  there  can  be  no  just  complaint 
from  any  newspaper  as  to  its  representa- 
tion in  affairs  afloat. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  give,  in  any 
detail,  the  doings  of  the  various  press- 
boats.  If  all  their  adventures  were  well 
written  out  I  fancy  the  matter  would  make 
a  very  interesting  book.  For  instance, 
when  the  Kanapaha  ran  in  near  the  beach 
for  a  look  at  a  block-house  standing  twelve 
miles  east  of  Havana,  one  day,  the  report- 
ers had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  entire 
garrison  mount  horses  and  gallop  in  wild 
fashion  inland.  A  press-boat,  wholly  un- 
armed, had  practically  captured  a  Spanish 
fortification  without  landing  a  man.  And 
there  was  the  venture  of  Scovel,  a  World 
reporter,  who  landed  two  men  at  night  in 
the  face  of  a  Spanish  force.  And  there 
were  the  British  reporters,  who  went 
ashore  in  broad  day,  from  press-boats,  one, 
Knight,  of  the  London  Times,  rowing  in  a 
yawl  from  a  distance  of  six  miles  out  to  sea, 
into  Havana  Harbor.  But  I  feel  obliged  to 
turn  from  such  stories  as  these  to  the  more 
important  business  of  gathering  war  news 
afloat. 

As  the  reader  has  already  imagined,  go- 
ing afloat  in  a  press-boat  was  only  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reporter's  work.  He  had  to 
contrive  to  learn  what  was  going  on  at  all 
the  blockaded  points,  for  instance,  from 
day  to  day.  If  possible  he  must  be  pres- 
ent when  the  Miguel  J  over  and  the  Pan- 
ama were  captured  ;  when  Matanzas  was 
bombarded  ;  when  the  Cienfuegos  cable 
was  cut  ;  when  the  Winslow  was  shot  to 
pieces  in  Cardenas  Bay — all  events  oc- 
curring early  in  the  war,  and  at  widely 
separated  points.  He  must  not  only  see 
these  events  where  possible,  but  must  learn 
by  interview  the  extent  of  the  damage 
done  p.float  and  ashore.  And  interview- 
ing at  sea  is  not  always  an  easy  matter, 
for  the  reporter  must  go  from  his  own  siiip 
to  the  others  in  a  small  boat,  though  a  iKilf- 
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gale  were  blowing — a  work,  however,  that 
very  few,  indeed,  shirked.  Meantime  he 
must  keep  the  opposition  boats  in  his  eye, 
knowing  very  well  that  he  must  not  only 
get  the  facts  but  must  get  the  wire.  1  f  it  were 
in  him  he  might  have  the  joy  of  battle 
while  the  battle  was  on,  for  it  was  his  im- 
perative duty  to  go  under  fire  in  order  to 
see  all  that  was  done,  a*nd  then  he  had  the 
thrill  of  a  race  after  the  battle  was  over. 
And  that  was  no  small  race  either.  The 
least  one  in  which  I  had  part  was  over 
a  course  seventy-three  miles  long.  With 
the  other  boat  constantly  in  sight  that  was 
not  a  short  one.  On  one  occasion,  two 
press-boats  came  into  Key  West  neck  and 
neck,  so  to  speak.  The  yacht  had  passed 
the  tug  at  Sand  Key,  and  both  ploughed 
into  the  harbor  with  the  black  smoke  trail- 
ing away  astern,  the  spray  curling  from  the 
bows  and  their  yawls  lowered  from  the 
davits  till  the  keels  were  but  an  inch  above 
the  water.  At  the  sight  of  it  the  crews  of 
the  war-ships  crowded  to  the  rails  and 
yelled  their  approval,  while  the  loungers 
along  shore  got  up  and  whooped.  Ar- 
riving opposite  the  custom-house  landing, 
the  leader's  skipper  rang  four  bells  in  the 
engine-room  to  bring  her  up,  and  then 
dropped  the  yawl  with  a  wild-fowl  plunge, 
and  away  she  went,  winner  by  fifteen 
minutes.  The  captains  of  three  different 
war-ships  sent  small  boats  with  their  com- 
pliments to  ask  the  winning  skipper  which 
press-boat  left  the  other  side  first,  and  how 
much  the  winner  had  gained  in  covering 
the  whole  stretch. 

Racing  was  a  necessary  business,  and 
preparations  for  such  events  on  the  Kan- 
apaha  were  rarely  out  of  mind.  For  in- 
stance, the  yacht  was  trimmed  in  various 
positions,  until  it  was  definitely  determined 
in  which  one  she  would  travel  most 
swiftly.  Her  awnings  were  arranged  to 
furl  quickly  in  case  of  a  head  wind,  and 
her  sails  so  that  they  could  be  handled 
with  equal  celerity  when  the  wind  was 
fair.  A  huge  try-sail  was  purchased  to 
balance  the  jib,  and  the  top-masts,  with  all 
their  standing  rigging,  were  sent  ashore  to 
relieve  the  weight  aloft  ;  for  in  a  wind  fit 
only  for  top-sails,  no  sails  were  worth  hav- 
ing. A  water-shed  to  throw  the  .water 
away  from  the  forecastle  hatch  was  built, 
and  ample  scuppers  opened  on  each  side 
so  that   she  might  be  driven  through   a 


head  sea — literally,  through  the  waves — 
without  danger,  and  then,  last  of  all,  four 
barrels  of  tallow  were  taken  on  board  for 
greasing  the  coal  in  case  of  supreme  need. 
This  was  done  after  the  Associated  Press 
chartered  the  Wanda,  a  yacht  of  tremen- 
dous speed  in  smooth  water.  We  had  no 
race  with  her,  and  .so  we  do  not  know 
how  one  would  have  ended ;  but  we  know 
we  would  have  kept  the  Kanapaha's  safety- 
valve  Kfting  while  it  lasted,  and  the  engi- 
neer said  privately  that  he  could  "  bust 
the  combination  of  the  valve  to  the  extent 
of  ten  pounds  or  so." 

The  effect  of  these  preparations  on  the 
men  was  something  cheerful.  We  had 
men  applying  to  us  for  berths  at  every 
landing,  when  it  became  noised  about  that 
Captain  Packard,  of  the  Kanapaha,  was 
a  racing  man,  and  even  in  minor  spurts 
we  saw  men  off  watch  go  voluntarily  into 
the  stoke-hole  to  lend  a  hand  just  for  the 
fun  of  beating  the  other  fellow.  And 
that,  too,  in  the  torrid  zone  ! 

In  one  respect  the  work  was  extremely 
trying  on  a  few  men.  The  boats  have 
been  spoken  of  so  far  as  representing  only 
this  or  that  paper  or  association.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  papers  mentioned  char- 
tered the  boats,  but  they  permitted,  in  al- 
most every  case,  other  papers  to  pay  part 
of  the  expense  and  send  a  man  each  along. 
On  The  Sim's  boat  were  men  from  two 
other  sources,  while  one  state-room  be- 
longed to  Carlton  T.  Chapman,  the  artist 
of  Harper's  Weekly.  But  on  each  boat  was 
one  reporter  who  alone  could  give  orders 
to  the  captain,  and  if  the  boat  missed  the 
news  he  alone  was  responsible  for  the  fail- 
ure. What  to  do  next  was  ever  the  ques- 
tion in  his  mind.  For  neither  the  Ad- 
miral nor  any  other  officer  would  tell  in  ad- 
vance what  was  to  be  done — indeed,  only 
the  Admiral  and  his  staff,  of  all  the  officers, 
were  hkely  to  know.  Could  a  press-boat 
keep  the  sea  continually  the  trouble  would 
be  less,  for  then  the  standing  rule  of  follow- 
ing the  flag-ship  would  have  sufficed,  at  least 
for  the  great  events.  But  the  press-boats 
used  coal  and  water,  and  at  best  could  keep 
the  sea  for  ten  days.  We  built  coal  bunk- 
ers on  deck,  and  carried  coal  in  bags,  to 
accomplish  even  that  on  the  Kanapalia. 
And  when  we  had  to  go  to  port,  how  were 
we  to  tell  what  to  do  when  we  came  out 
again? 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  the  reporters  had 
any  cause  of  complaint.  On  the  contrary, 
every  man  thought  himself  fortunate  in 
being  there,  regardless  of  circumstances, 
while  the  pleasure  of  getting  "  a  good 
story  " — well,  I  remember  holding  up  the 
last  British  steamer  to  leave  Havana  and 
getting  from  her  two  copies  of  that  day's 
La  Lucha — all  that  were  on  board.  We 
translated  the  news,  proclamations  and 
editorials,  while  the  boat  went  sHcing  at 
full  speed  through  the  waves  to  Key  West, 
and  we  got  to  the  wire  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Some  of  us  were  at  work 
that  day  exactly  twenty-three  and  one-half 
hours,  but  we  never  enjoyed  a  day  in  our 
lives  more  ;  besides  that,  one  man  had 
his  salary  raised  fifty  per  cent. .  to  the  real 
delight  of  all. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  "  the  unfathom- 
able dialogues  with  the  ever  -  moaning 
brine — not  the  worst  High-school  a  man 
could  have  ;  "  but  it  may  be  worth  while 
reminding  the  reader  that  the  press-boats 
were  not  allowed  to  carry  lights  at  night, 
and  that  a  ship  at  sea  without  lights  is  in 
constant  danger.  Moreover,  these  boats, 
small  as  they  are,  have  kept  the  sea  in  the 
hurricane  season  and,  in  fact,  have  shirked 
no  danger. 

Of  course,  some  foolish  things  were 
done  in  the  name  of  Enterprise.  One 
paper  chartered  two  eight-knot  fruiters  on 
fruit  charters,  for  instance.  It  was  well 
understood  by  the  captains  of  these  ships 
that  they  were  to  serve  as  dispatch-boats, 
but  one  of  them,  after  getting  his  money 
($4,000  for  a  month),  refused  to  do  any- 
thing but  what  the  letter  of  the  charter  par- 
ty called  for,  while  the  other  went  on  strike, 
so  to  speak,  before  his  term  of  service  was 
half  ended.  More  remarkable  still — in  fact 
I  know  nothing  so  remarkable  in  the  his- 
tory of  newspapers — the  editor  who  sanc- 
tioned these  charters  put  on  the  one  that 
did  cruise,  unfit  though  it  was  for  any- 
thing but  a  station-boat,  one  writer  who 
received  a  salary  of  $10,000  per  year  and 
another  who  received    $15,000,  and  sent 


the  combination  to  follow  Sampson  when 
he  was  searching  for  Cervera. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  charterer  of 
these  boats  thought  he  might  send  his  re- 
porters into  unblockaded  Cuban  ports,  or 
even  into  blockaded  ports,  and  there,  while 
buying  fruit,  get  something  to  print.  It  was 
a  plausible  scheme,  but  it  did  not  work. 

An  attempt  to  sail  a  yacht,  that  had 
been  shifted  to  a  British  register,  into 
Havana  Harbor  failed  also.  The  reporter 
thought  his  register  would  enable  him  to 
pass  the  blockaders — thought  so  until  the 
ship  on  guard  cleared  for  action.  All  this 
seems  worth  telhng  if  only  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  way  to  make  an  influen- 
tial newspaper  is  to  get  and  print  fairly  all 
the  news,  and  the  way  to  get  all  the  news 
is  to  send  after  that  and  nothing  else.  It 
is  certain  that  other  work  done  in  the  name 
of  Enterprise  will  increase  circulation,  but 
it  never  did,  and  it  never  will  add  to  the 
paper's  influence. 

Last  of  all  it  seems  proper  to  say  a  word 
about  the  expenses  of  the  newspaper  boats. 
The  lowest  price  paid  for  a  tug,  of  which 
I  heard,  was  $1,000  per  week,  the  news- 
paper to  bear  port  charges,  amounting  to 
about  $60  each  time  she  came  to  Key 
West.  I  do  not  know  what  was  the  high- 
est expense  of  a  yacht,  but  if  telegraph 
tolls  be  added,  tolls  that  varied  from  five 
cents  a  word  at  Key  West  to  $1.01  a 
word  at  St.  Thomas,  I  guess  the  gathering 
of  the  news  afloat  cost  my  employers  on 
the  average  not  far  from  $1,000  a  day. 

The  reader  of  commercial  instincts  is 
likely  to  ask  if  the  expense  brought  a 
profitable  return,  and  I  can  say  emphati- 
cally that,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  did  not.  But  so  far  as  we  were 
able  to  sustain  an  old-time  reputation  for 
accuracy,  expedition,  and  completeness  in 
such  matters — if  we  were,  indeed,  able  to 
add  to  that  reputation  a  bit — then  the 
money  so  spent  was  better  than  gold  bonds 
in  the  vaults,  and  the  efforts  made  more 
satisfactory  than  any  known  to  a  life-time 
spent  in  the  newspaper  business. 


The  God  of 
Battles. 


AT  Tranquildale,  that  old-fashioned 
place,  they  still  have  family  prayers, 
and  often,  when  I  am  there,  I  am  del- 
egated to  read  them.  On  a  Sunday  night, 
the  day  before  we  got  the  news  of  the  de- 
struction of  Admiral  Cervera's  fleet,  the  Lady 
in  Command  handed  me  the  prayer-book  with 
the  page  open  at  the  "  prayer  to  be  said  be- 
fore a  fight  at  sea  against  any  ene- 
my." "Read  that  too,"  she  said, 
and  I  read  it  :  "  Stir  up  thy  strength, 
O  Lord,  and  come  and  help  us.  .  . 
Hear  us.  Thy  poor  servants,  begging  mer- 
cy and  imploring  Thy  help,  and  that  Thou 
w^ouldest  be  a  defence  unto  us  against  the 
face  of  the  enemy." 

I  told  her  afterward,  that  I  was  ashamed 
to  pray  so  importunately  against  the  poor 
Spanish,  with  whose  predicament  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  feel  sympathy,  and  whose  fate 
seemed  so  conclusively  foregone.  She  con- 
fessed that  she  felt  so  too,  but  she  had  no 
mind  to  take  any  chances. 

It  was  interesting,  two  days  afterward,  to 
find  evidence  of  the  disposition  of  the  men 
who  were  in  the  thickest  of  the  sea  fight  to 
see  the  hand  of  the  God  of  Battles  in  its  event. 
"  God  and  our  gunners  won  it  for  us,"  said 
Evans,  and  everyone  has  read  of  the  pious 
impulse  of  Captain  Philip  of  the  Texas,  who — 
stirred  by  the  issue  of  the  fight,  in  which, 
though  he  had  himself  a  narrow  escape,  his 
vessel  had  had  no  man  hurt — mustered  aft 
every  man  who  could  be  spared  and  solemnly 
gave  God  the  praise. 

When  the  confidence  of  so  many  of  us  in 
the  immediate  instrumentalities  by  which  our 
war  came  about  was  so  imperfect,  and  so 
many  minds  halted  in  apprehension  that  the 
best  intentions  might  not  save  us  from  do- 
ing more  harm  than  good,  it  must  have  been 
greatly  reassuring  to  be  able  to  have  confi- 
dence that  back  of  all  human  agencies  pulling 
this  way  and  that  was  a  Divine  Power  that 
has  ends  to  accomplish  and  determined  re- 
sults. In  many  of  us  this  confidence,  though 
not  wholly  lacking,  has  been  imperfect.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  feel  sure  that  our  war 
had  been  planne.d  in  Heaven,  and  that  it  was 
the  Divine  intention  that  we  should  win  it,  but 
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we  have  thought  tliat  we  could  discern  that 
in  a  large  way  it  accorded  with  the  celestial 
plans  for  the  betterment  of  conditions  in  this 
world  ;  that  it  was  due  to  ignorance  and  mis- 
government,  the  neglect  of  opportunities, 
misuse  of  means  and  abuse  of  power  which 
it  fell  to  us  to  correct.  We  have  believed, 
very  honestly,  that,  once  the  war  was  begun, 
it  was  best  for  all  the  world  that  we  should 
win  and  win  quickly  ;  and  seeing  that  the  im- 
provement of  mundane  affairs  is  reasonably 
believed  to  accord  with  the  intentions  of  the 
Ahnighty,  it  has  been  logical  for  us  to  back 
our  material  forces  with  all  the  spiritual  means 
that  we  could  muster.  Professor  Goldwin 
Smith  found  fault  with  the  President's  procla- 
mation of  a  thanksgiving  for  our  victories  as 
seeming  to  indicate  an  opinion  that  God  was 
more  solicitous  for  our  well-being  than  that 
of  our  Spanish  brethren.  That  seems,  on  the 
whole,  rather  a  superficial  view.  For  one 
thing  we  have  sincerely  believed  that  the  best 
thing-  that  could  happen  to  Spain  would  be  to 
lose  all  her  colonies,  and  probably  Professor 
Smith  shares  that  opinion.  So  in  praying  for 
our  own  success  we  have  not  been  really  invok- 
ing injury  upon  our  neighbor.  Moreover  we 
have  realized  that  in  war  that  side  usually 
wins  which  is  strongest  and  best  prepared, 
and  we  have  not  expected  to  see  in  our  war 
exceptions  to  that  rule,  nor  believed  that  we 
were  special  favorites  of  the  Almighty,  or 
likely  to  benefit  by  this  partiality.  What  our 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  and  other  pious 
observances  have  really  indicated,  has  been  a 
desire  to  be  right,  and  a  sense  of  our  respon- 
sibility to  God  for  the  use  we  make  of  the 
means  we  possess.  We  have  known  that  we 
were  stronger  and  more  competent  than  the 
Spanish,  and  that  humanly  speaking,  we 
could  beat  them.  It  has  not  seemed  to  us 
that  we  needed  miracles  to  help  us,  for  we 
felt  able,  as  far  as  fighting  goes,  to  take  care 
of  ourselves.  The  event  has  justified  this 
opinion.  We  have  had  wonderful  victories  at 
sea,  where  we  were  extraordinarily  efficient, 
and  the  divine  favor  has  not  hindered  us  from 
suffering  on  shore  from  Spanish  bullets,  from 
fevers  and  disease,  and  in  some  cases  from 
the  results  of  bad  management.     These  latter 
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results  we  have  not  expected  to  escape  by- 
prayer.  What  our  prayerfulness  has  meant 
has  really  been  that  we  are  a  religious  people 
who  recognize  our  dependence  on  God,  and 
are  consci-ous  that  our  future  greatness  and 
prosperity  depend  upon  our  ability  to  shape 
our  conduct  in  conformity  with  His  will.  It 
means,  too,  that  we  are  conscious  that  our  suc- 
cess will  help  or  hurt  us  according  to  our  use 
of  its  results  ;  that  if  we  can  make  it  tend  to 
the  promotion  of  righteousness  we  shall 
profit  by  it,  and  that  if  it  results  in  mere  self- 
ish aggrandizement  we  shall  suffer.  A  great 
navy  and  an  efhcient  army  may  make  a 
nation  successful  for  a  time  in  war,  but  we 
know  that  in  themselves  they  do  not  make  it 
really  strong.  The  real  strength  of  a  nation 
lies  in  its  capacity  to  understand  what  is  right 
and  in  its  desire  and  ability  to  do  it.  We 
have  all  along  been  a  great  deal  more  sure 
that  we  could  win  from  Spain  than  that  we 
could  make  a  wise  and  beneficent  use  of  our 
victory.  Now  therefore  that  we  have  won 
and  have  the  problems  of  victory  to  settle, 
our  prayers  should  be  more  urgent  and  con- 
stant than  ever.  It  was  no  great  feat,  with 
our  resources,  to  defeat  Spain,  but  to  be  just 
and  merciful  and  wise  in  victory,  and  to  make 
our  success  really  helpful  to  civilization  is 
matter  difficult  enough  for  its  accomplish- 
ment to  engage  the  spiritual  co-operation  of 
all  pious-minded  people. 

I  hope  our  brethren  who  prayed  for  our  suc- 
cess in  war  will  keep  on  praying,  and  those 
who  had  scruples  and  didn't,  may  surely  be- 
gin now,  when  there  is  no  longer  an  enemy 
to  be  prayed  (apparently)  against,  and  all  our 
effort  is  to  heal  hurts  and  breaches,  and  try 
to  make  it  come  about  that  justice  and  liberty 
shall  go  where  we  have  sought  to  carry  them. 

AWHILE  ago  I  had  the  luck  to  hear 
rather  a  rare  thing :  some  truly  ad- 
mirable reading  of  French  poetry 
by  a  sterling  artist,  M.  Marcel  Deslouis,  of 
the  Theatre  des  Arts  in  Bordeaux.  French 
poetry  had  not,  I  own,  been  one  of  my  pet 
infatuations  ;  but,  this  time,  the  seductive 
music  of  the  language,  the  melody  of  the 
verse — so  unlike  our  own,  so  less  varied,  but 
none  the  less  instinct  with  ear-wooing  charm 
— took  hold  of  me  in  a  quite  unwonted  way. 
I  could  not  help  reflecting  upon  how  much 
of  all  this  we  habitually  lose  in  reading 
French  poetry  to  ourselves,  upon  what  a  mere 
fleshless,  etiolated  spectre  of  the  real  thing 


we  get.     Poetry  should  be  heard,  as  spoken 

aloud  by  a  living  voice  ;  in  silently  reading  it 

to  ourselves,  we  do  our  best  to  make 

,1  •  .  •  ..   1       ^   •  A  "classical" 

this  vox  viva  ring  at  least  in  our  .    . 

?  pronunciation, 

mind  s  ear.     But,  in  French  poetry, 

what  a  faint,  deformed  echo  of  its  music  do  we  ' 
thus  hear  !  we  Anglo-Saxons,  whose  ears  have 
half  forgotten  the  authentic  accents  of  French 
speech.  Did  we  hear  it  oftener,  we  could 
better  reconstruct  its  silent  likeness  for  our 
own  behoof,  and  French  poetry  would  then 
be  more  of  a  living  thing  to  us. 

This  awakening  experience  of  hearing  M. 
Deslouis's  reading  recalled  another — of  a  di- 
ametrically opposite  character — which  I  had 
had  some  years  before,  when  Terence's 
*' Phormio"  was  given  in  the  original  Latin 
by  Harvard  students  in  Sanders  Thea- 
tre in  Cambridge.  Of  course  the  now  cur- 
rent "classical  "  pronunciation  of  Latin  was 
in  full  blast ;  and  I,  whose  classical  studies 
date  back  to  the  days  of  the  old  "  Oxford  " 
pronunciation,  looked  forward  to  a  new  sen- 
sation. I  got  it  with  a  vengeance — though 
not  quite  the  one  I  had  expected.  Before 
five  minutes  were  over,  I  began  to  feel 
vaguely  that  something  was  WTong,  and  soon 
saw  clearly  enough  that  what  I  was  hearing 
was  no  more  like  the  Roman  speech  of  Ter- 
ence's time  than 

Kong  zhuh  vwaw  soo  tay  mewer  lur  arniay  ay  la 

noter, 
May  duh  frair  dong  I'ewn,  ay  mong   murree   dong 

I'oter, 
Pwee-zhuh  formay    day  vurze  ay,    songs   ampee- 

ettay, 
Amportewnay  le  syell  poor  tab  fellissitay  ? 

is  like  French.  'Twas  a  barbarous  jargon, 
such  as  no  people  on  earth  ever  talked. 

Realizing  this,  I  began  also  to  see  that  the 
now  current  "  classical "  pronunciation  of 
Greek  must  be  in  precisely  the  same  evil 
case  :  resulting  in  a  gibberish  no  whit  better. 
Yet  these  twin  jargons  pretend  to  be  clas- 
sically spoken  Greek  and  Latin.  Proh  pu- 
dor  /  One  blushes  at  the  effrontery  of  our 
universities. 

The  only  feasible  way  to  catch  the  trick, 
say,  of  French  speech  is  from  a  living  French- 
man— or,  at  the  very  worst,  at  second  hand 
from  someone  who  has  himself  got  it  from 
this  only  authentic  source — that  is,  orally. 
But  from  whom  shall  we  catch  the  trick  of 
elegant  Greek  or  Latin  speech  ?  The  old 
Greeks  and  Romans  are  all  dead,  their  speech 
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has  died  with  them.  And  it  seems  to  me 
unquestionable  that  our  university  professors 
have  by  no  means  given  us  the  authentic 
vowel  and  consonant  sounds — let  alone  the 
characteristic  vocal  inflection  and  accent — 
of  classic  Greek  and  Roman  speech,  but  have 
only  taken  certain  entirely  English  (or  Amer- 
ican) sounds  and  distributed  them  afresh 
over  the  alphabet,  thus  giving  the  alphabet  a 
phonetic  interpretation  quite  new  to  us.  It 
is  worth  noting,  too,  that  this  particular  in- 
terpretation obtains  in  no  single  living  lan- 
guage ;  it  is  exotic  everywhere.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  for  the  vowel  and  consonant 
sounds  themselves  is  that  they  probably  ap- 
proximate more  closely  to  the  real  classic 
ones  than  other  available  English  sounds  do. 
And  this  is  little  enough  to  say,  in  all  con- 
science ;  for  their  adoption  has  led  to  some- 
thing no  more  like  the  real  speech  of  old 
Rome  or  Periclean  Athens  than  "  Avvy  voo' 
day  gong  ?  "  is  like  French,  or  "  Jeeovahny 
Belleeny  "  like  Italian. 

But  there  are  degrees  in  villainy.  If  the 
pseudo-"  classical "  pronunciation  of  Latin 
seems  the  sorriest  attempt  at  compassing  the 
impossible,  the  considerably  earlier  introduc- 
tion of  the  so-called  "  classical  "  pronunci- 
ation of  Greek  appears  simply  impudent. 

Greek  is  not  a  dead  language.  Whatever 
differences  there  may  be  between"  ancient  " 
and  "  modern "  Greek,  the  (so-called)  two 
languages  are  really  one  and  the  same ; 
their  difference  is  not  that  between,  say, 
Latin  and  Italian.  When  the  Rev.  Ber- 
nard Carpenter  tested  young  boys  at  ran- 
dom in  the  streets  of  Athens,  and  found  that 
they  could  read  and  understand  Thucydides 
fluently  at  sight,  it  was  pretty  conclusive 
proof  of  the  "  two  "  languages  being  one. 
How  many  boys  in  the  streets  of  Rome, 
think  you,  can  read  Caesar  at  sight  to-day  ? 
And  Greek,  being  a  living  language,  has  a 
living  voice;  it  is  spoken  as  to  the  manner 
born  by  natives,  from  whom  we  can  catch 
the  trick  just  as  well  as  we  can  that  of  French 
speech  from  Frenchmen.  No  doubt  the 
present  Romaic  pronunciation  is  not  that  of 
the  age  of  Pericles ;  neither  is  our  modern 
pronunciation  of  English  that  of  the  age  of 
Elizabeth.  But  what  should  we  Anglo- 
Saxons  say  to  it,  were  the  continental  nations 
of  Europe  to  combine  to  restore  the  Eliza- 
bethan pronunciation  of  English  in  their  uni- 
versities, simply  for  the  sake  of  having  their 
students    read    Shakespeare    "classically"? 


Yet  is  not  this  just  what  we  have  been  doing 
for  the  old  Greek  poets  in  our  universities  ? 
Ought  we  not  rather  to  be  learning  our 
Greek  speech  from  living  Athenians,  as  we 
learn  our  French  and  Italian  from  live  Pa- 
risians and  Tusco-Romans  ?  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  would  Greek  poetry  have  a  living 
voice  for  our  ears.  The  Romaic  pronunci- 
ation may  not  be  classical ;  but  it  is  genuine- 
ly and  indefeasibly  Greek.  Moreover,  it  is 
alive ! 

But,  if  we  can — and,  I  think,  ought  to — 
learn  Greek  "  from  a  native  "  to-day,  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  so  learn  Latin.  No  authentic 
model  of  old  Roman  speech  is  now  obtain- 
able. What  best  substitute,  then,  can  we 
find  for  a  Latin  vox  viva  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  old,  now  abandoned  "  Oxford  "  pro- 
nunciation gives  us  this  best  substitute.  It 
is  admittedly  not  classical — and  I  think  I  have 
shown  the  now  current  pronunciation  not  to 
be  that  either,  in  spite  of  its  fatuous  pretence 
— but  it  is  at  least  English  and  therefore 
alive.  It  is  based  on  a  phonetic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  alphabet  which  is  indigenous  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  student's  native  soil,  and 
gives  the  language  a  living  voice  for  him. 
With  it  he  can  speak  Latin  without  a  brogue  ; 
and,  as  far  as  sound  goes,  it  gives  the  lan- 
guage something  of  the  familiarity  of  his  own 
English  speech.  Good  living  models  are  not 
wanting. 

Are  not,  upon  the  whole,  the  now  current 
"  classical "  pronunciations  of  Latin  and 
Greek  in  our  universities  not  only  self-stulti- 
fying— from  the  fact  that  living  models  of 
authentic  classical  speech  are  nowhere  ob- 
tainable to-day — but  also  directly  contrary  to 
the  educational  spirit  of  the  times  ?  Is  not 
the  whole  scheme  essentially  a  reactionary, 
instead  of  a  progressive  measure?  Has  it 
not,  in  the  last  analysis,  a  merely  archasolog- 
ico-philological  aim,  whereas  the  best  and 
most  characteristic  tendency  of  modern  clas- 
sical teaching  is  to  lay  more  stress  upon  the 
literature  and  poetry  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome  than  upon  the  mere  philology  of  the 
two  languages  ? 

MR.  BARRIE  has  said  of  Mr.  Steven- 
son :  "He  was  the  spirit  of  boy- 
hood tugging  at  the  skirts  of  this 
old  world  of  ours  and  compelling  it  to  come 
back  and  play."  This  phrase  "  the  spirit  of 
boyhood  "  we  accept  as  defining  the  charm 
attaching  to  certain  people  who  walk  spring- 
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ily  upon  the  road  which  others  tread  heavy- 
footed.  And  by  accepting  it  Hterally  we 
malce  it  a  juggling  phrase  that  tells  us  any- 
thing but  the  truth  about  those  to  whom  we 
apply  it.  It  leads  us  to  think  of  them  some- 
times almost  with  condescension,  as  though 
they  were  born  to  amuse  us ;  as  though  be- 
cause they  pranked  and  played  with 
"The  Spirit  of  ,  •,,      ,  n 

B     h     d  "       ^^y^        y  were  still   the    unrenect- 

ing,  irresponsible  beings  known  as 
children.  If  we  listen  to  Stevenson  himself, 
'speaking  from  his  South  Sea  exile,  we  shall 
better  catch  the  distinction  between  the  mind 
which  has  parted  with  nothing,  not  even  with 
the  receptivity  of  its  youth,  and  the  boyhood 
of  the  undeveloped  man. 

"  I  could  not  but  wonder."  he  writes  of  his 
Polynesian  pupil,  "  how  Henry  stands  his 
evenings  here  ;  the  Polynesian  loves  gayety — 
I  feed  him  with  decimals,  the  mariner's  com- 
pass, derivations,  grammar,  and  the  like ; 
delecting  myself,  after  the  manner  of  my 
race,  moult  tristeinetit,  I  suck  my  paws  ;  I 
live  for  my  dexterities,  and  by  my  accomplish- 
ments ;  even  my  clumsinesses  are  my  joy — 
my  woodcuts,  my  stumbling  on  the  pipe,  this 
surveying  even — and  even  weeding  sensitive 
— anything  to  do  with  the  mind,  with  the 
eye,  with  the  hand — with  a  part  of  me  ;  di- 
version flows  in  these  ways  for  the  dreary 
man.  But  gayety  is  what  these  children  want, 
to  sit  in  a  crowd,  tell  stories  and  pass  jests, 
to  hear  one  another  laugh,  and  scamper  with 
the  girls.  It's  good  fun,  too,  I  believe,  but  not 
for  R.  L.  S.,  cetat  40." 


This  spirit  of  joy  in  "  anything  to  do  with 
the  mind,  with  the  eye,  with  the  hand,"  indi- 
cates in  the  adult  not  so  much  the  lingering 
of  youth,  as  the  fulness  of  maturity ;  the 
complement  of  all  human  faculties.  The  boy 
Siegfried  believed  he  could  learn  the  lan- 
guage of  the  birds  by  imitating  the  notes 
upon  his  pipe.  But  it  was  not  until  after  he 
had  tasted  the  dragon's  blood  that  he  knew 
the  meaning  of  the  songs  that  delighted  him  ; 
and  they  told  him  of  gold,  and  of  power,  and 
of  Briinnhilde  surrounded  by  flames.  In 
some  such  way  a  man  like  Stevenson,  like 
Thackeray,  like  Charles  Lamb,  learns  the 
meaning  of  amusement.  If  such  a  man  is 
pleased  by  sport  that  to  the  onlooker  seems  to 
resemble  the  sport  of  a  child,  he  is  not  pleased 
as  the  child  is  pleased.  He  is  hiding  as 
Thackeray  hid,  "behind  a  droll  shadow." 
He  has  learned  that  the  songs  of  the  birds 
are  not  the  innocent  songs  he  supposed  them  ; 
but  they  interest  him  more  than  before  he  had 
tasted  the  dragon's  blood,  for  they  tell  him  of 
himself,  of  his  destiny,  and  the  destiny  of  man. 

He  has  learned  also  that  heavy  burdens 
maybe  lifted  by  weak  arms  if  a  certain  trick 
of  turning,  a  certain  light  dexterity  is  used, 
and  this  knowledge  he  applies  to  his  life  and 
cherishes  the  knack  of  gayety  as  an  accom- 
plishment to  be  put  in  daily  use.  He  is  hap- 
pier, he  is  wiser,  he  is  more  charming  than  the 
men  who  have  crushed  the  delicacy  of  life  by 
gripping  it  too  hard  ;  but  it  should  never  be 
said  of  him,  as  usually  is  said,  that  he  has 
"  remained  a  boy." 


ARTISTIC    DIE-SINKING    OF    THE 
PRESENT   TIME 


IT  has  been  proposed,  in  the  councils  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  to  estab- 
lish in  its  schools  a  class  for  instruction 
in  medal  engraving.  In  this  very  subtle  art, 
in  which,  at  present,  the  French  excel,  there 
are  two  or  three  American  sculptors  who  may 
prove  capable  of  imparting  both  the  princi- 
ples and  the  practical  methods  ;  but,  in  gener- 
al, our  national  state  of  progress  is  fairly  in- 
dicated by  the  artistic  value  of  our  national 
coins.  The  peculiar  qualifications  required 
for  the  appropriate  and  artistic  execution  of 
designs  for  medals  and  coins  are  evident. 
The  "  painting  in  relief,"  as  it  has  been  called, 
demands  the  training  of  both  sculptor  and 
painter  ;  the  former  for  the  modelling  of  a 
great  number  of  delicate  planes  in  very  low 
relief  and  the  preservation  of  the  general  dig- 
nity and  balance  of  a  representation  in  sculpt- 
ure ;  the  latter  for  the  securing  of  a  some- 
what pictorial  composition,  a  decorative,  well- 
arranged  filling  of  the  small  circular  field  and 
the  judicious  introduction  of  emblems  and 
attributes,  most  of  them  threadbare  by  this 
time,  and  those  that  are  not  obscure.  In 
both  of  them,  as  a  French  critic  says,  "  an 
execution  firm  and  supple,  delicate  without 
an  assumed  nicety,  elegant  without  affecta- 
tion." In  the  best  of  the  modern  French 
work,  by  Roty,  Chaplain,  Ponscarme,  and 
one  or  two  others,  the  taste,  the  tact,  the 
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charming  originality  in  inventing  and  dis- 
posing, or  in  adapting  and  renewing  the 
old  material,  are  combined  with  a  perfection 
of  technical  workmanship  that  render  these 
pieces  a  pure  delight  to  the  eye.  The  con- 
trast is  striking  with  what  is  considered  the 
best  work  of  other  schools,  as,  e.g.,  with  the 
heaviness  in  IVIr.  Poynter's  classic  design  for 
the  "  Best  Shot  "  in  the  rifle  celebration  of 
the  British  Volunteers,  or  with  the  confused 
pictorial  realism  in  his  accepted  design  for 
the  Ashanti  medal. 

Sometimes,  however,  it  may  be  said,  espe- 
cially of  the  latter  work,  that  the  delicacy  and 
pictorial  grace  of  the  Parisian  medallists  seems 
to  be  running  away  with  them.  The  style, 
the  balance,  and  the  dignity  of  sculpture 
sometimes  disappear  entirely.  The  old,  for- 
mal, quasi-heraldic  treatment  of  devices  and 
of  birds  and  beasts  seems  to  be  almost  en- 
tirely abandoned.  The  condor  who  stretches 
his  neck  and  flaps  his  wings  in  foreshortened 
perspective  on  M.  Roty's  much-admired  silver 
peso  for  the  Chilian  Government  has  been  con- 
sidered entirely  from  a  pictorial  point  of  view  ; 
he  is  even  more  realistically  and  pictorially 
treated  than  was  the  eagle  flying  in  profile 
which  adorned  our  own  United  States  cent  a 
number  of  years  ago,  and  which  was  afterward 
condemned,  though  by  no  means  altogether 
bad.  In  the  matter  of  too  much  prettiness 
and  unsculptural  character,  even  Roty's  pro- 
posed combinations  of  torches  and  wreaths 
for  the  reverse  of  his  new  silver  five-franc 
piece  were  weak  and  ineffective.  On  the  face 
of  this  coin  appears  his  much-admired  figure 
of  "  The  Sower,"  a  tall  semi-classic  female  in 
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floating  drapery  and  wearing  the  Ptirygian 
cap,  who  traverses  the  fields  "  scattering  from 
full  hands  the  seeds  of  progress  and  of  civili- 
zation." Behind  her  appears  on  the  horizon 
the  edge  of  the  rising  sun  ;  the  legend  around 
the  circumference  is  simply  "  R^publique 
Frangaise."  This  has  been  considered  to  be 
a  "  regular  find,"  as  the  French  put  it ;  the 
critics  quoted  Victor  Hugo's  verse  and  Zola's 
preface  to  his  opera  "  Messidor  "  (before  the 
Dreyfus  affair)  in  their  admiration.  Prob- 
ably, for  a  five-franc  piece,  the  idea  is  large 
enough  ;  and  the  design  and  execution  of  the 
figure  is  certainly  admirable. 

The  present  revival  of  the  art  is  quite  re- 
cent. It  is  only  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  since  the  French  coins  and  many  of 
the  medals  struck  in  Paris  were  unmarked  by 
any  great  artistic  eminence,  and  the  present 
two-sou  piece  is  a  remnant  of  that  period. 
Preceding  this  time  of  comparative  insignifi- 
cance came  the  coinage  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVIII. ,  which  is  considered  acceptable,  and 
the  French  medals  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  which  numismatists  and 
collectors  treasure  only  somewhat  less  than 
the  Italian  medals  of  the  Renaissance.  The 
practical  advantage  of  thus  establishing  a 
standard  of  high  artistic  excellence  may  be 
appreciated  by  the  most  indifferent ;  the  Pa- 
risian Mint  has,  for  a  number  of  years,  been 
receiving  many  commissions  from  foreign 
countries  on  the  strength  of  its  high  reputa- 
tion. M.  Roty  and  the  engraver,  La  Fores- 
terie,  in  1881,  and  since  that  date,  have  fur- 
nished the  designs  for  the  silver  and  bronze 
coins  of  Hayti ;  the  hundred-franc  pieces  of 
Monaco  have  recently  been  executed  by  the 


first  named,  his  head  of  Prince  Albert  I.  re- 
placing that  of  Prince  Charles  III.  by  Pons- 
carme.  His  devices  also  appear  on  the  silver 
and  golden  coins  of  Chili ;  those  of  M.  Jasset 
on  the  coinage  struck  in  1891  for  the  Repub- 
lic of  Dominica  ;  the  redoubtable  Menelik  of 
Abyssinia  caused  his  own  head  to  be  en- 
graved for  his  coins  by  M.  Lagrange,  and 
has  this  year  confided  the  execution  of  new 
designs  to  M.  Chaplain.  Morocco,  Greece, 
and  Bolivia  have  also  come  to  the  banks  of 
the  Seine  for  their  minting,  as  well  as  the 
French  colonies  and  protected  states — Tunis, 
Indo-China,  the  islands  of  Great  Comoro, 
Reunion,  and  Martinique.  Not  only  mone- 
tary pieces,  but  also  medals  of  all  kinds  are 
produced  in  the  ateliers  of  this  mint  for  com- 
munities and  individuals.  In  this  fabrication 
it  enjoys  almost  a  monopoly,  and  some  of 
the  commemorative  medals,  as  that  in  honor 
of  the  visit  of  the  Russian  sovereigns  to  Paris, 
have  had  an  immense  sale.  Even  the  King 
of  Siam  left  a  commission  to  have  his  transit 
thus  perpetuated. 
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The  new  class  in  the  academy  schools  may 
profit  by  the  testimony  of  these  artists— MM. 
Chaplain,  Daniel  Dupuis,  Borrel,  and  Bottee 
— who  often  seek  to  substitute  the  process  of 
casting  for  that  of  striking  from  the  die.  The 
former  permits  of  retouching  the  first  proof, 
and  is  better  adapted  also  to  pieces  of  large 
diameter.  In  this  the  tendency  seems  to  be 
to  return  to  the  methods  of  the  medallists  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  W.  W. 

Paris  has,  indeed,  the  easily  held  suprem- 
acy in  the  matter  of  medal  engraving  and 
of  medal  casting,  too.  For  the  two  arts 
should  be  kept  separate.  The  cast  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  Renaissance  and  those  of 
David  d'Angers  and  his  contemporaries  are 
to  be  kept  quite  apart  from  the  coinage 
properly  so-called,  whether  monetary  or 
commemorative,  of  the  same  periods  in 
the  history  of  art.  So  in  our  own  time  the 
admirable  cast  medals  of  Chaplain  and  Roty 
are  hardly  to  be  considered  side  by  side  with 
the  medals  struck  from  dies  engraved  by  the 
same  artists,  unless  in  a  long  general  discus- 
sion of  the  whole  subject.  Struck  medals  are 
the  natural  things  for  the  numismatologists 
to  study  ;  they  are  coins  while  the  others  are 
bas-reliefs.  It  seems,  in  an  odd  way,  as  if  cast 
medallions  were  to  them  as  embroideries  are 
to  textile  fabrics ;  it  is  but  a  careless  habit  of 
speech  which  makes  our  collectors  and  cata- 
logue makers  include  both  under  one  general 
head. 

Paris  has  the  supremacy ;  but  it  is  wonder- 
ful what  brilliant  and  effective  things  are  being 
made  in  Germany  and  in  Austria  nowadays, 
and  how  easily  and  as  a  matter  of  course  such 
work  is  produced,  and  in  what  quantities  I 
Anton  Sharff,  of  the  Vienna  mint,  has  a  sin- 
gular gift  of  playful  fancy,  sometimes  gro- 


tesque, sometimes  a  little  sensational.  The 
reverse  of  the  Mozart  medal  engraved  in 
1 896  gives  us  the  graceful  aspect  of  his  design 
in  these  matters,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  I. ;  *  and 
the  fantastic  side  of  it  is  equally  well  shown 
in  Fig.  II.,  a  little  memento  of  a  private  fes- 
tivity. What  has  been  said  above  of  the 
pictorial  character,  which,  it  is  assumed,  should 
pervade  modern  medal  work,  is  exemplified 
by  this  artist's  work  in  Fig.  I.  and  what  the 
artist  can  do  in  the  way  of  a  portrait  head 
(the  likeness  not  being  guaranteed  by  the 
present  writer)  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  III., 
which  gives  the  obverse  of  a  medal  engraved 
seven  years  ago  in  honor  of  one  who  is  re- 
nowned and  influential  as  a  teacher.  Other 
men  besides  the  famous  Sharff  are  doing  such 
work,  and  doing  it  well.  Fig.  IV.  is  the  re- 
verse of  a  Bismarck  medal,  which  was  struck 
in  honor  of  the  great  statesman's  services  in 
the  cause  of  German  unity.  The  idea  of  the 
prince  as  St.  George,  but  in  the  uniform  of 
the  white  cuirassiers,  is  certainly  touched  with 
grotesqueness  ;  it  seems  even  a  little  jocose, 
as  though  the  engraver  were  inclined  to  rally 
the  parliamentarian  and  chancellor  upon  his 
fondness  for  military  dress.  The  obverse  has 
the  inscription  Der  Senat  der  Frcien  und 
Hafisestadt  Hambiag  cum  i  April,  1895. 

The  French  medals  which  we  are  interested 
in  are  certainly  more  graceful,  more  tranquil 
in  design,  more  classical,  as  their  admirers 
would  say — more  academic,  as  their  enemies 
might  suggest — than  those  engraved  by  men 
of  German  race.  Louis  Oscar  Roty  has  gained 
a  great  name  for  such  work,  and  deservedly, 
for  there  is  a  charming  grace  of  design  in  his 
work,  and  in  it  sculpturesque  treatment  is 
combined  with  excellent  decorative  feeling — 
for   no  one   fills   a  panel,   round  or  square- 

*  All  the  figures  are  of  the  size  of  the  medals. 
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cornered,  better  than  he.  The  two  heads  of 
the  Republic,  Figs.  V.  and  VI.,  are  the 
obverse  sides,  one  of  a  medal  of  award  be- 
longing to  the  Exhibition  of  1889,  the  other 
an  honorary  medal  whose  reverse  has  a  panel 
for  filling  in  the  name  of  him  to  whom  honor 
is  to  be  done.  Nothing  in  the  fine  art  of 
numismatics  is  more  interesting  than  this 
matter  of  arranging  the  disc  which  is  filled 
with  a  single  head — portrait  or  of  ideal  origin. 
It  is,  when  compared  with  the  field  filled  up 
with  incident  and  movement,  like  portrait  en- 
graving when  compared  with  the  engraving 
of  theological  legend  or  philosophical  senti- 
ment, and  we  all  know  how  apt  is  the  col- 
lector of  old  prints  to  prefer  the  Diirer  por- 
traits even  to  the  Melancholy  and  the  Knight, 
and  how  the  worshipper  of  Rembrandt's 
etchings  chooses  the  portrait  heads  of  Rem- 
brandt himself  and  his  mother  and  wife  al- 
most before  the  landscapes  and  pieces  of 
incident.  The  charming  Marriage  medal, 
which  has  been  largely  sold  in  gold,  in  silver, 
and  in  bronze,  has  on  the  reverse  a  design 
whose  significance  is  not  at  first  easy  to  grasp, 
but  the  obverse,  given  in  Fig.  VII.,  is  full  of 
simple  pathos,  and  is  of  faultless  disposition, 
considered  in  a  decorative  sense.     This  is  of 


to-day ;  but  our  fates  seem  this 
month  to  bring  the  older  pieces  of 
Roty's  work  prominently  before  us, 
and  the  medal  of  the  Bartholdi 
statue,  "  Liberty  Enlightening  the 
World,"  which  is  given  in  Fig. 
VIII.,  is  dated  thirteen  years  ago. 
The  sympathy  between  France  and 
the  United  States,  at  once  expressed 
and  urgently  advocated  by  the  de- 
sign, is  a  sentiment  which  every 
lover  of  art  is  inclined  to  insist  upon 
nowadays  that  there  is  unneces- 
sary talk  of  unfriendly  feeling.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  need 
more  than  anything  else,  morally 
and  socially,  those  virtues  which 
France  more  than  other  nations 
can  impart  to  them  if  they  know 
how  to  accept  her  teaching.  Log- 
ic, reason,  toleration,  the  social  in- 
stinct, and,  from  our  point  of  view,  most 
important  of  all,  the  sense  of  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  fine  art  and  a  knowl- 
edge how  to  live  day  by  day  in  the  light 
of  fine  art ;  these  are  the  things  which  we 
could  learn  of  France  more  readily,  in- 
deed, if  the  veil  were  not  between  us  which 
difference  of  language  draws,  but  which,  in 
spite  of  that  veil,  are  accessible  to  those  who 
care  for  them.  R.  S. 


Iron  JNIedal. 
Fiftieth  Year  of  Kokoharow's  Professorship. 
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THE   PORTO    RICAN    CAMPAIGN 


BY    RICHARD    HARDING    DAVIS 


U' 


Seal  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  Ponce  after  the 
Occupation  of  the  United 
States.  The  original  seal 
contained  the  a  r  m  s  of 
Ponce,  a  lion  on  a  bridge. 


THEN  the  men 
■  w  h  o  accom- 
j^anied  our  ar- 
my to  Porto  Rico 
returned  to  their  own 
people  again,  they 
found  that  at  home 
the  Porto  Rican 
campaign  was  re- 
garded as  something 
in  the  way  of  a  suc- 
cessful military  pic- 
nic, a  sort  of  comic-opera  war,  a  mag- 
nified field-day  at  Van  Cortlandt  Park. 
This  point  of  view  was  hardly  fair,  either 
to  the  army  in  Porto  Rico  or  to  the  peo- 
ple at  home.  It  cheated  the  latter  of  their 
just  right  to  feel  proud. 

In  comparison  to  the  Santiago  night- 
mare, the  Porto  Rican  expedition  was  a 
fete  des  fleiu's,  but  the  reason  for  this,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  country,  unlike 
Cuba,  had  not  been  devastated  and  that 
the  Porto  Ricans,  unhke  the  Cubans,  were 
most  friendly,  was  one  which  should  make 
all  Americans  pleased  with  themselves  and 
with  their  army.  It  should  give  them  such 
confidence  in  the  army  and  its  generals  as 
we  like  to  honestly  feel  when  we  boast  of 
anything  to  which  we  can  prefix  the  pos- 
sessive pronoun,  whether  it  be  our  local 
baseball  nine,  our  express  trains  or  eleva- 
tors, or  our  army  and  navy. 

Porto  Rico  was  a  picnic  because  the 
commanding  generals  would  not  permit 
the  enemy  to  make  it  otherwise.  The 
Spaniards  were  willing  to  make  it  another 


nightmare — they  were  just  as  ready  to  kill 
in  Porto  Rico  as  in  Cuba — but  our  com- 
manding general  in  Porto  Rico  was  able 
to  prevent  their  doing  so.  A  performance 
of  any  sort  always  appears  the  most  easy 
when  we  see  it  well  done  by  an  expert — 
even  golf  looks  possible  as  Whigham  plays 
it.  All  he  does  is  to  hit  a  ball  with  a  stick. 
But  you  might  go  out  and  hit  the  same 
ball  with  the  same  stick  for  a  year  and  no 
one  would  think  of  giving  you  silver  cups. 
Anyone  who  has  seen  a  really  great  mata- 
dor face  a  bull  in  a  bull-ring  certainly 
thought  that  the  man  had  gained  his  rep- 
utation easily.  He  walks  about  as  uncon- 
cernedly as  you  walk  about  your  room, 
and  when  he  is  quite  ready  he  waits  for 
the  bull,  takes  a  short  step  to  one  side, 
thrusts  his  sword  into  the  bull's  neck, 
and  the  bull  is  dead.  The  reason  the 
Spanish  bull  gored  our  men  in  Cuba  and 
failed  to  touch  them  in  Porto  Rico  was 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  Miles  was  an 
expert  matador  and  Shafter  was  not ;  so  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  the  commanding  general 
and  the  gentlemen  under  him  to  send  the 
Porto  Rican  campaign  down  into  history 
as  a  picnic. 

This  is  not  saying  that  it  was  not  a  pic- 
nic, but  explaining  why  it  was  so.  A  gen- 
eral who  can  make  an  affair  of  letting 
blood  so  amusing  to  his  men  that  they 
regard  it  as  a  picnic  is  something  of  a 
general. 

One  of  the  lesser  evils  of  the  Cuban 
campaign  was  that  it  gave  our  friends,  the 
enemy  in  Europe,  the  idea  that  the  way 
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that  particular  expedition  was  conducted 
was  typical  of  the  way  every  other  expe- 
dition would  be  conducted  which  we 
might  send  over  sea.  If  they  should  act 
seriously  on  that  idea,  they  may  find  them- 
selves abruptly  and  painfully  undeceived. 
The  European  can  say,  to  our  discredit, 
that  we  failed  to  feed  our  soldiers  in  the 
field,  and  to  care  for  them  when  they  were 
wounded  and  ill,  but  they  cannot  say  that 
the  soldiers  did  not  do  their  share,  even 
though  republics  were  ungrateful  and  po- 
litical officials  incompetent. 

Even  our  own  people  had  just  cause  to 
be  alarmed  at  the  bungling  and  waste  of 
life  in  Cuba.  So  it  might  be  well,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  emphasize  at  once 
the  fact  that  we  have  other  generals  in  the 
field. 

That  the  people  do  not  know  more 
concerning  the  Porto  Rican  expedition  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
newspaper  correspondents  were  detained 
in  Cuba  by  sickness  and  quarantine,  and 
that  those  who  reached  the  island  were 
too  few  in  number  to  give  the  expedition 
there  the  acclaim  it  deserved.  For  three 
days  there  were  only  two  correspondents 
with  the  army  in  I'orto  Rico,  and  never 
more  at  any  time  than  ten.  in  Cuba  there 
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were  a  hundred.  Moreover,  the  campaign 
was  nipped  by  peace  almost  before  it  could 
show  its  strength ;  but  from  the  start,  it  was 
one  with  which  any  of  the  great  military 
powers  would  have  been  pleased  and  sat- 
isfied. And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  regiments  engaged,  with  but  three  ex- 
ceptions, were  composed  of  volunteers. 

The  army  in  Porto  Rico  advanced  with 
the  precision  of  a  set  of  chessmen ;  its 
moves  were  carefully  considered  and  fol- 
lowed to  success ;  its  generals,  acting  inde- 
pendently and  yet  along  routes  reconnoi- 
tred by  General  Roy  Stone  and  Major 
Flagler,  and  selected  by  General  Miles, 
never  missed  a  point  nor  needlessly  lost  a 
man,  nor  retreated  from  a  foot  of  land 
over  which  they  had  advanced.  Every 
day  the  four  different  columns  swept  the 
Spaniards  before  them  in  a  net,  capturing 
town  after  town,  and  company  after  com- 
pany. Their  fights  were  but  skirmishes, 
l)ut  the  skirmishes  were  as  carefully 
thought  out,  and  the  enemy  was  as  scien- 
tifically surrounded,  attacked,  and  capt- 
ured, as  though  great  battles  had  been 
fought  and  thousantls  of  lives  lost  in  ac- 
complishing the  same  end.  There  was 
more  careful  preparation  and  forethought 
exhibited   in   the   advances   our    generals 
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made  upon  the  little  towns  they  captured 
in  Porto  Rico,  than  was  shown  in  the  en- 
tire campaign  against  the  city  of  Santiago 
— General  Chaffee's  reconnoissance  and 
capture  of  El  Caney  alone  always  ex- 
cepted. The  courage  of  the  men  is  not 
under  discussion  now ;  what  we  are  con- 
sidering here  is  a  comparison  of  good 
generalship  with  bad,  and  the  American 
reader,  for  his  own  better  content,  should 
not  belittle  a  clean-cut,  scientific  cam- 
paign by  calling  it  a  picnic.  He  should 
remember  that  in  Porto  Rico  eight  cities 
and  towns,  with  100,000  inhabitants,  were 
won  over  to  the  United  States  at  the  cost 
of  very  few  men  killed.  Santiago,  with 
its  40,000  inhabitants,  was  won  for  the 
Cubans  at  the  cost  of  thousands  of  men 
killed  and  wounded  in  battle  and  wreo-ked 
by  fever.  As  an  eye-witness  of  both  cam- 
paigns one  is  convinced  that  the  great 
success  of  the  one  in  Porto  Rico  was  not 
due  to  climatic  advantages  and  the  co-op- 
eration of  the  natives,  but  to  good  manage- 
ment and  good  generalship. 

Juanica  is  a  pretty  Httle  harbor  pro- 
tected by  very  high  cliffs.  The  town  is 
one   street,  which    runs  back  for  a  mile 


under  the  shade  of  crimson  trees,  with 
houses  of  gay  colors  on  either  side  of  it. 
Back  of  the  one  street  are  lanes  crowded 
with  huts  of  palm-leaves.  The  Gloucester 
ran  into  the  harbor  and  fired  a  three- 
pounder  at  a  Spanish  flag  on  a  block- 
house. This  was  the  first  intimation  that 
anyone,  except  General  Miles,  had  re- 
ceived that  the  American  troops  were  to 
land  on  the  south  coast  of  Porto  Rico. 
^^llen  the  ^lews  reached  Washington  the 
War  Department  was  surprised,  because  it 
thought  that  General  Miles  would  land  at 
Fajardo,  in  the  north  ;  the  Spaniards  were 
surprised  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the 
newspaper  boats  were  so  overtaken  with 
surprise  that,  with  one  exception,  none  of 
them  hove  in  sight  for  three  days. 

The  first  landing  was  made  by  the  blue- 
jackets of  the  Gloucester.  They  built  a 
trocha  of  stones  and  barbed  wire  across 
the  one  street,  and  called  it  Fort  Wain- 
wright,  and  killed  four  Spaniards  with  a 
Colt's  quick-firing  gun.  Then  they  wig- 
wagged for  reinforcements,  and  the  reg- 
ulars of  the  artillery  came  in  to  give  them 
countenance.  Meanwhile,  the  Gloucester 
fired  at  the  ridges  about  the  harbor  and 
a  troop  of   cavalry  on  a  hill,  and  as  she 
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was  short-handed,  the  Paymaster  and  the 
Surgeon  had  to  help  feed  the  guns.  It 
can  be  truly  said  that  life  on  the  Glouces- 
ter was  seldom  dull.  When  the  Spaniards 
had  fled,  2,000  volunteers  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  Illinois,  and  more  regulars  of 
the  artillery  were  put  on  shore,  and  in  a  few 
hours  were  camped  along  the  street,  and 
the  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  to  the  hills 
before  the  hideous  bombardment  of  the 
Gloucester's  three-pounder,  returned  again 
to  their  homes.  The  Porto  Ricans  showed 
their  friendliness  to  the  conquerors  by  sell- 
ing horses  to  the  officers  at  three  times 
their  value,  and  the  volunteers  made  them- 
selves at  home  on  the  doorsteps  of  the 
village,  and  dandled  the  naked  yellow 
babies  on  their  knees,  and  held  marvellous 
conversations  with  the  natives  for  hours 
at  a  time,  in  a  language  entirely  their  own, 
but  which  seemed  to  give  universal  satis- 
faction. The  next  morning  there  was  an 
outpost  skirmish,  in  which  the  Sixth  Mas- 
sachusetts behaved  well,  and  the  next 
evening  there  was  a  false  alarm  from  the 
same  regiment.  This  called  out  the  artil- 
lery and  the  IlHnois  regiment,  and  the 
picture  the  shining  brown  guns  made  as 
they  bumped  through  the  only  street  in 
moonlight  was  sinister  and  impressive. 
To  those  of  us  who  had  just  come  from 
Santiago  the  sight  of  the  women  sitting  on 
porches  and  rocking  in  bent-wood  chairs, 
the  lighted  swinging  lamps,  with  cut-glass 


pendants,  and  the  pictures  and  mirrors  on 
the  walls  which  we  saw  that  night  through 
the  open  doors  as  we  rode  out  to  the  pick- 
ets, seemed  a  part  of  some  long-forgotten 
existence.  We  know  now  that  the  women 
were  dark  of  hue  and  stout,  that  the  pict- 
ures were  chromos  of  the  barber-shop 
school,  and  that  the  swinging  lamps  were 
tawdry,  and  smoked  horribly ;  but  at  that 
moment,  so  soon  after  the  San  Juan  rifle- 
pits,  the  women  of  Juanica  were  as  beau- 
tiful as  the  moonlight,  and  their  household 
gods  of  the  noblest  and  best. 

The  alarm  turned  out  to  be  a  false  one, 
and  except  for  the  pleasure  the  spectacle 
had  afforded  the  fat,  brown  ladies  on  the 
porches,  the  men  had  lost  half  a  night's 
sleep  to  no  purpose.  Later,  they  lost  the 
other  half  of  the  night  because  our  out- 
posts on  the  hills  would  mistake  stray 
mules  and  cattle  for  Spaniards,  and  kept 
up  an  unceasing  fire  about  the  camp  until 
sunrise.  Some  of  their  bullets  hit  the 
transport  on  which  General  Miles  was 
sleeping,  and  also  the  ship  carrying  the  Red 
Cross  nurses,  who  were  delighted  at  being 
under  fire,  even  though  the  fire  came  from 
the  Sixth  Illinois.  From  remarks  made 
the  next  morning  by  General  Miles,  he 
did  not  seem  to  share  with  them  their  de- 
light. 

After  three  days,  General  Guy  Henry 
moved  on  to  occupy  Juaco,  and  General 
Miles  proceeded  down  the  coast  to  the 
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port  of  Ponce.  The  city  of  Ponce,  whicli 
lies  two  miles  back  from  the  port,  sur- 
rendered officially  and  unofficially  on  four 
separate  occasions.  It  was  possessed  of 
the  surrender  habit  in  a  most  aggravated 
form.  Indeed,  for  any- 
one in  uniform  it  was 
most  unsafe  to  enter  tlie 
town  at  any  time  unless 
he  came  prepared  to  ac- 
cept i  t  s  unconditional 
surrender.  In  the  official 
account  sent  to  Washing- 
ton by  Captain  Higgin- 
son  of  the  Massachusetts, 
the  city  of  Ponce  and  the 
port  surrendered  to  Com- 
mander Davis  of  the; 
Dixie,  so  General  Miles 
reports — so  history,  as  it 
is  written,  will  report. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  town  first  surrendered 
to  Ensign  Curtin  of  the 
Wasp,  then  to  three  offi- 
cers who  strayed  into  it 
by  mistake,  then  to  Com- 
mander Davis,  and  final- 
ly to  General  Miles. 
Ensign  Curtin  is  a  grandson  of  the  war 
governor  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  about 
the  youngest  -  looking  boy  in  the  navy, 
and  he  is  short  of  stature,  but  in  his 
methods  he  is  Napoleonic.  He  landed, 
with  a  letter,  for  the  military  commander, 
which  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  port 
and  city,  and  he  wore  his  side-arms,  and 
an  expression  in  which  there  was  no  trace 
of  pity.  The  Captain  of  the  Port  informed 
him  that  the  military  commander  was  at 
Ponce,  but  that  he  might  be  persuaded  to 
surrender  if  the  American  naval  officer 
would  condescend  to  drive  up  to  Ponce, 
and  make  his  demands  in  person.  The 
American  officer  fairly  shook  and  quivered 
with  indignation.  "Zounds,"  and  "  Ciad- 
zooks,"  and  "  Damme,  sir,"  would  have 
utterly  failed  to  express  his  astonishment. 
Had  it  come  to  this,  then,  that  an  ensign, 
holding  the  President's  commission,  and 
representing  such  a  ship  of  terror  as  the 
Wasp,  was  to  go  to  a  mere  colonel,  com- 
manding a  district  of  60,000  inhabitants  ? 
"  How  long  will  it  take  that  military 
commander  to  get  down  here  if  he  hur- 
ries? "   demanded   Ensign    Curtin.      The 
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trembling  Captain  of  the  Port,  the  terri- 
fied foreign  consuls  and  the  custom-house 
officials  thought  that  a  swift-moving  cab 
might  bring  him  to  the  port  in  a  half  hour. 
"  Have  you  a  telephone  about  the 
place?  "  asked  the  Na- 
p(jleonic  Curtin.  They 
had. 

"  Then  call  him  up 
and  tell  him  that  if  he 
doesn't  come  down  here 
in  a  hack  in  thirty  min- 
utes and  surrender,  I 
shall  bombard  Ponce  !  " 
This  was  the  Ensign's 
ultimatum.  He  turned 
his  back  on  the  terrified 
inhabitants  and  returned 
to  his  gig.  Four  hacks 
started  on  a  mad  race 
for  Ponce  and  the  cen- 
tral office  of  the  tele- 
phone rang  with  hurry- 
calls. 

On  his  way  out  to  the 
ship.  Ensign  Curtin  met 
Commander  Davis  on 
his  way  to  the  shore. 
Commander  Da\'is 
looked  at  his  watch.  *'  I  shall  extend  his 
time  another  half  hour,"  said  Commander 
Davis.  Ensign  Curtin  saluted  sternly, 
making  no  criticism  upon  this  weak  gener- 
osity on  the  part  of  his  superior  officer,  but 
he  could  afford  to  be  magnanimous.  He, 
at  least,  had  upheld  the  honor  of  the  navy, 
and  he  will  go  down  in  the  history  of  the 
war  as  the  middy  who  demanded  and  ob- 
tained a  surrender  by  telephone. 

(jeneral  Miles  landed  in  the  morning 
after  Curtin  had  taken  the  place,  and  Mr. 
Curtin  came  ashore  in  the  same  boat  with 
us.  We  asked  him  if  he  had  already 
landed  and  he  replied  modestly  that  he 
had,  but  he  spared  the  commanding  gen- 
eral's feelings  by  making  no  reference  to 
his  own  part  in  the  surrender.  In  the 
boat  with  Cieneral  Miles  were  the  two 
head-quarter  flags  of  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  army,  four  officers  of  his  per- 
sonal staff,  Curtin  and  four  regulars.  One 
of  these  regulars  spoke  three  languages, 
and  as  a  soldier  of  the  Foreign  Legion  of 
France  had  carried  the  first  French  flag  to 
the  shore  of  Tonquin.  Although  this  was 
not  known  until  later,  one  of  the  head- 
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quarters  flags  of  the  United  States  army 
was  handed  to  him  to  carry  to  the  shore 
of  Porto  Rico.  When  one  remembers  that 
there  are  25,000  regulars  in  our  army  to 
whom  it  might  have  been  given,  it  was  a 
curious  coincidence  that  that  particular 
honor  should  have 
fallen  to  that  par- 
ticular man.  He 
was  in  no  way  un- 
appreciative  of  the 
honor.  He  stood 
up  in  the  bow  and 
waved  the  heavy 
silk  flag  from  one 
side  to  the  other 
until  the  boat 
rocked,  and  at  the 
sight  the  several 
thousand  people 
who  were  waiting 
for  General  Miles 
on  the  wharves 
and  housetops  and 
swamping  the 
small  boats  in  the 
wake  of  his  gig 
shouted  "  Vivas  " 
and  shrieked  and 
cheered.  Sudden- 
ly the  Franco- 
American  soldier 
held  up  the  flag  as 
high  as  he  could 
place  it,  and  in 
most  excellent  and 
eloquent  Spanish 
called  upon  the 
people  of  Porto 
Rico  to  welcome  the  commanding  general 
of  the  United  States.  There  was  a  mo- 
mentary hush  of  surprise  that  an  Ameri- 
can soldier  should  show  such  knowl- 
edge of  their  own  tongue,  and  then  a 
wilder  burst  of  "  vivas,"  and  another 
pause  to  hear  if  there  was  more  to  fol- 
low. There  was  much  more  to  follow. 
From  the  bow  of  our  boat  our  self-elect- 
ed orator  assured  them  that  the  coming 
of  General  Miles  brought  them  liberty, 
fraternity,  peace,  happiness,  and  wealth. 
He  promised  them  no  taxes,  freedom  of 
speech,  thought  and  conscience,  "  three 
acres  and  a  cow,"  plurality  of  wives,  "one 
man,  one  vote,"  and  to  every  citizen  a 
political  office  and  a  pension  for  life.     Be- 
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fore  the  gig  had  touched  the  landing-steps 
the  United  States  Government,  in  the  per- 
son of  that  soldier,  was  pledged  to  give 
Porto  Rico  everything  in  its  power  and 
beyond  its  power  to  grant.  So  General 
Miles    landed    in    triumph.       After    that 

speech  it  is  small 
won  der  that 
Americans  were 
popular  in  Porto 
Rico. 

Later  in  the 
day.  General 
Miles  and  General 
Wilson,  in  full 
dress  uniform  and 
beautiful  white 
gloves,  received 
the  homage  of 
Ponce  from  the 
balcony  of  the  Al- 
calde's palace. 
They  made  a  very 
fine  appearance, 
but  as  no  men  go 
unshaven  in  Porto 
Rico  except 
priests,  the  popu- 
lace were  greatly 
disturbed  to  find 
that  it  was  Gener- 
al Miles  and  not 
General  Wilson 
who  was  the  com- 
manding general 
of  our  army.  "He 
should  have  been 
a  n  archbishop," 
they  said,  but  later 
he  convinced  them  that  the  mustache  does 
not  make  the  soldier.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  enthusiastic  or  more  successful 
than  their  open-air  reception.  The  fire 
companies  paraded  in  their  honor,  and  ran 
over  three  of  their  own  men,  which  gave 
the  local  Red  Cross  people  a  grand  chance 
to  appear  on  the  scene,  each  man  wearing 
four  red  crosses,  to  carry  away  the  wound- 
ed. This  created  some  confusion  as  the 
firemen  preferred  to  walk,  but  the  Red 
Cross  people  were  adamant  and  bore  them 
off  on  stretchers  whether  they  would  or  no. 
The  only  thing  wanting  to  complete  the 
picture  was  an  American  flag.  It  was 
only  a  detail,  but  the  populace  seemed  to 
miss  it.   It  was  about  the  only  article  with 
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which  the  expedition  was  not  supplied. 
Frantic  cabling  to  Washington  repaired 
the  loss,  and  within  a  week,  flags  were  sent 
out  all  over  the  island  and  raised  upon  the 
roofs  of  many  a  city  hall.  Ponce  itself 
held  more  foreign  flags  than  we  had  ever 
seen.  Judging  from  their  number  one 
would  have  thought  that  the  population 
was  composed  entirely  of  English,  Ger- 
mans, French,  and  Swiss  and  members  of 
the  Red  Cross  Society.  It  was  explained 
later  that  the  Spanish  residents  had  been 
assured  that  the  American  soldiers  would 
loot  their  houses,  and  so  for  their  better 
protection  they  had  invited  all  their  friends 
who  were  subjects  of  foreign  powers  to 
come  and  spend  a  few  days,  and  bring 
their  flags  with  them.  On  one  very  hand- 
some house  belonging  to  a  very  rabid 
Spaniard,  who  apparently  had  a  surfeit  of 
spare  bedrooms,  there  were  as  many  flags 


as  there  are  powers  forming  the  European 
concert.      He  was  taking  no  chances. 

The  first  week  of  the  American  occu- 
pation of  Ponce,  when  new  conditions 
arose  every  hour,  was  full  of  curious  in- 
terest. There  were  financial  questions  to 
be  answered,  as  to  the  rate  of  exchange 
and  the  collection  of  taxes  and  customs 
dues  ;  questions  of  local  law  as  opposed  to 
martial  law.  There  were  Spanish  volun- 
teers swearing  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  and  Porto  Ricans  to  be  sworn  in 
as  judges  and  registrars.  The  American 
post-office  opened  for  business,  telephone 
wires  which  had  been  cut  for  strategic 
reasons  were  repaired  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, the  railroad  was  set  in  motion  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  signs  reading 
'*  English  spoken  here  "  were  hung  out- 
side of  every  second  shop.  In  the  band- 
stand in  the  Plaza,  where  for  many  years 
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the  Spanish  military  band  had  played 
every  Sunday  and  Thursday,  the  provost- 
guards  slept  and  cooked,  and  banged  on  a 
hoarse  rheumatic  piano.  "  Rosy  O' Grady  " 
and  ''  The  Banks  of  the  Wabash  "  super- 
seded "The  March  of  Isabella"  of  the 
three  nights  previous,  and  an  American 
company  reopened  the  opera-house  with 
a  variety  performance ;  a  newspaper  called 
La  Nueva  Era  was  issued  in  twenty-four 
hours,  printed  half  in  Spanish  and  half 
•in  English  ;  and  twenty  miles  out,  at  Co- 
amo,  where  two  roads  met,  an  energetic 
volunteer  who  combined   enterprise  with 
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Colonel  Biddle,  of  General  Wilson's  Staff,   Interrogating  a  Spanish  Prisoner 
Othe;r  prisoners  under  guard  in  the  background. 

Drawn  from  a  photograph  taken  by  the  author. 

patriotism  nailed  up  a  sign  with  a  hand 
pointing  north  and  reading  : 

•'      GO  TO  JAMES  GETTS   FOR   CLOTHING,      • 
!  WARRINGTON,  WIS.  '. 


The  people  of  Ponce  were  certainly  the 
most  friendly  souls  in  the  world.  Nothing 
could  surpass  their  enthusiasm  or  shake 
their  loyalty.  If  a  drunken  soldier,  of 
whom  there  were  surprisingly  few,  entered 
the  shop  or  home  of  a  Porto  Rican,  the 
owner  could  not  be  persuaded  to  make  a 
charge  against  him.  The  natives  gave  our 
men  freely  of  everything,  and  the  richer 
and  better  class  of  Porto  Ricans  opened  a 
Red  Cross  hospital  at  their  own  expense 
and  contributed  money,  medicines,  cots, 
and  doctors  for  our  sick  soldiers.  They 
also  placed  two  American  Red  Cross 
nurses  in  charge  and  al- 
lowed them  absolute  au- 
thority. 

Peace  came  too  soon 
to  allow  the  different 
generals  who  were  mak- 
ing the  ways  straight  to 
show  all  that  they  could 
do  and  how  well  they 
could  do  it.  In  view  of 
this  fact  it  was  almost  a 
pity  that  peace  did  come 
so  soon.  For  with  the 
bungHng  at  Santiago  and 
the  scandal  and  shame 
after  the  war  of  the  treat- 
ment of  our  sick  soldiers 
on  the  transports  and  in 
the  fever  camps,  the  suc- 
cesses which  would  have 
followed  the  advance  of 
the  different  expeditions 
across  Porto  Rico  would 
have  been  a  grateful  re- 
lief. The  generals,  with 
the  exception  of  General 
Schwan,  were  handi- 
capped, to  a  degree,  by 
the  fact  that  their  com- 
mands were,  for  the 
greater  part,  composed 
of  volunteers ;  but  the 
personality  of  the  gen- 
erals, each  in  his  differ- 
ent way,  made  this 
count  for  httle,  and  they  obtained  as  good 
service  out  of  the  men  as  the  work  there 
was  to  do  demanded.  It  was  not  in  the 
field  alone,  where  they  were  on  their  native 
heath,  that  these  generals  distinguished 
themselves;  but  in  governing  and  estab- 
lishing order  in  the  towns  which  they  capt- 
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ured,  where  their  duties 
were  both  pecuHar  and 
foreign  to  their  experience, 
they  showed  to  the  great- 
est advantage  They  went 
about  the  task  of  setting 
up  the  new  empire  of  the 
United  States  as  though 
our  army  had  ahvays  been 
employed  in  seizing  isl- 
ands, and  raising  the  flag 
over  captured  cities.  They 
played  the  concjuerors  witli 
tact,  with  power,  and  like 
gentlemen.  They  recog- 
nized the  rights  of  others 
and  they  forced  others  to 
recognize  their  rights. 
Wherever  it  was  possible 
to  do  so,  General  Miles 
propitiated  the  people  by 
employing  local  labor. 
Within  an  hour  after  the 
firing  had  ceased  at  Juan- 
ica,  he  was  renting  ox- 
carts and  oxen  from  the 
native  ranch  -  owners  and 
buying  cattle  outright.  At 
Ponce  he  employed  hun- 
dreds of  local  stevedores 
who  had  been  out  of  work 
for  many  days.  He  set 
them  to  unloading  the 
transports  and  coaling  the 
war  -  ships,  and  when  he 
learned  that  the  boss  stevedores  were  hold- 
ing back  part  of  the  men's  pay  he  correct- 
ed the  abuse  at  once,  and  saw  that  each 
man  received  what  was  due  him.  General 
W^ilson  in  his  turn,  as  military  governor 
of  the  city  and  district  of  Ponce,  was  con- 
fronted with  many  strange  conditions. 
He  had  to  invent  oaths  of  allegiance,  to 
tranquillize  the  foreign  consuls,  to  protect 
rich  Spaniards  from  too  enthusiastic  Porto 
P.icans,  to  adopt  a  new  seal  for  the  city, 
and  a  new  rate  of  exchange  ;  to  appoint 
new  officers  in  the  courts,  to  set  free  po- 
litical prisoners,  and  to  arrest  and  lock  u[) 
political  offenders  against  tlie  new  regime. 
But  the  work  was  not  confined  to  the 
cities,  and  soon  each  of  the  generals  had 
changed  the  magistrate's  chair  for  the 
saddle.  It  was  a  beautiful  military  prop- 
osition as  General  Miles  laid  it  down. 
Four    columns  were   to    traverse  the  isl- 


Arrest  of  a  Spanish  Spy  in  Ponce.     The  man  is  holding  his  hands  across  his 
forehead  in  sign  of  surrender. 

Drawn  from  a  photograph  taken  by  the  author. 


and  from  four  different  directions,  and 
drive  all  the  enemy  outside  of  San  Juan 
back  into  that  city,  so  leaving  none  but 
friends  on  the  flanks  and  in  the  rear.  By 
taking  all  the  towns  en  route  and  picking 
up  ex'ery  Spaniard  it  met  on  the  way,  the 
army  would  surround  San  Juan  with  the 
island  already  won.  Then  with  the  navy 
in  the  harbor  and  the  army  camped  about 
the  city,  San  Juan  would,  as  a  matter  of 
common  sense,  surrender. 

Peace  interfered  with  the  completion  of 
this  plan,  but  its  inception  and  start  was 
most  brilliant  and  successful.  General 
Wilson  was  sent  down  the  centre  along 
tlie  military  road  with  directions  to  follow 
it  straight  on  to  the  capital.  On  the  right 
end  of  the  rush-line.  General  Brooke  and 
General  Hains  were  to  swing  around  to 
take  Guayana  and  strike  the  military  road 
back  of  Cayey  and  Aibonito  just  as  Wil- 
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General  Wilson  Entering  Coamo. 
Photographed  by  the  author. 

son  closed  up  on  these  towns  from  the 
south.  General  Roy  Stone,  with  a  mixed 
command  of  Porto  Ricans,  Unit- 
ed States  volunteers  and  regu- 
lars, was  sent  to  Adjuntas  to  re- 
connoitre and  clear  the  way. 
General  Guy  Henry  was  sent  out 
to  follow  the  same  route  and  to 
take  the  city  of  Arecibo  in  the 
north.  On  the  extreme  left,  Gen- 
eral Schwan,  with  a  splendid 
command  composed  entirely  of 
regulars,  was  given  a  sort  of  rov- 
ing commission  to  fight  anything 
he  saw,  and  then  to  take  Maya- 
guez  and  beat  up  toward  Arecibo 
to  join  Henry.  As  soon  as  those 
columns  were  on  the  way.  Gen- 
eral Miles  was  to  follow  wherever 
his  advice  and  presence  would 
be  of  the  most  value. 

The  generals  lost  no  time  in 
getting  to  work.  J  nana  Dias 
was,  in  theatrical  parlance,  a  one-  _ 
night  stand,  and  it  surrendered 
without  a  fight  to  General  Wil- 
son, but  the  taking  of  Coamo, 
the  next  city  on  his  list,  was  one 
of  the  prettiest  skirmishes  of  the 
campaign.  One  regiment,  the 
Sixteenth  Pennsylvania,  was  sent 


by  night  to  the  rear  of  the 
town  over  a  steep  mountain 
trail  which  would  have  brok- 
en the  hearts  of  any  less  en- 
thusiastic soldiers ;  and  on 
the  following  morning  the 
rest  of  the  command,  horse, 
foot,  and  artillery,  acted  as 
"beaters"  for  it,  and  swept 
the  Spaniards  back  into  the 
waiting  arms  of  the  Penn- 
sylvanians.  The  retreating 
enemy  found  the  volunteers 
perched  serenely  upon  the 
hills  which  overhung  their 
only  road  of  escape  to  San 
Juan.  After  a  short  fight, 
in  which  the  Spaniards  lost 
their  commanding  officers, 
who  behaved  with  most  ex- 
ceptional and  reckless  brav- 
ery, and  with  seven  killed  and 
ten  wounded,  they  surren- 
dered to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  cas- 
ualties of  the  Pennsylvanians  were  ten 
wounded.     General  Hains,  in  the  mean- 


Third  Wisconsin  Entering  Cuamo. 

Drawn  from  a  photograph  taken  by  the  author. 


Third  Wisconsin  Volunteers  Passing  Spanish  Rifle-pit  Thrown  Up  Across  the  Street  in  Coamo. 
Drawn  from  a  photograph  taken  by  the  autlior. 
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while,  had  taken  Guayama  from  four  hun- 
dred Spaniards  at  the  cost  of  one  officer  and 
four  men  wounded,  all  of  the  Fourth  Ohio. 
On  the  13th,  General  Schwan's  regulars 
found  the  Spaniards  intrenched  in  force  at 
Las  Marias  and  drove  them  back  and  out 
of  Mayaguez,  a  city  of  30,006  inhabi- 
tants. In  this  fight,  two  privates  were  killed 
and  fourteen  enHsted  men  and  Lieutenant 
Byron  were  wounded.  The  Spanish  loss 
was  thirty  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  with  fifty  privates,  was 
taken  prisoner.  General  Stone  engaged 
the  enemy  in  a  night  skirmish  beyond 
Adjuntas  and  drove  the  Spaniards  back, 
carrying  their  killed  and  wounded  with 
them.  There  was  no  loss  among  his  own 
men. 

In  the  meanwhile,  General  Wilson  had 
advanced  toward  Aibonito  and  found  the 
Spaniards  strongly  intrenched  with  artil- 
lery and  quick-firing  guns  upon  the  high 


hills  which  protect  that  city.  An  effort  to 
dislodge  the  enemy  was  attempted  on  the 
day  before  peace  was  declared.  It  was 
made  by  the  artillery,  under  Major  Lan- 
caster. It  advanced  to  within  two  thou- 
sand yards  of  the  enemy's  intrenchments, 
and  unlimbered  in  a  field  to  the  left  of  the 
road  under  a  terrific  fire  of  shrapnel, 
common  shell,  and  Mauser  bullets.  The 
Spaniards  fortunately  fired  too  high  to 
touch  the  artillery,  but  did  much  damage 
to  our  infantry  on  the  bluffs  above.  As 
a  spectacle,  it  was  one  of  the  most  excit- 
ing fights  of  the  war.  Not  only  could  the 
artillerymen  see  each  other's  guns  plainly 
without  the  aid  of  a  glass,  but  they  could 
see  the  men  who  served  them  as  well,  and 
they  answered  shell  with  shell  and  with  the 
speed  of  a  ball  volleyed  across  a  tennis  net. 
It  was  in  this  fight  that  a  shrapnel  shell 
struck  the  road  within  ten  inches  of  the 
foot  of  the  British  naval  attache,  Captain 


-A./,, ii.il  v..i  Cvaiiu.  Kt..t-i\  iiiK  liic   AiiiciKaii  Soldiers. 
Photogrnphed  by  the  author. 
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Paget,  and  lifted  five  Wisconsin  volunteers 
off  their  feet  and  knocked  them  down. 
For  a  moment  Paget  v^as  lost  to  view  in 
a  cloud  of  dust  and  smoke,  from  which  no 
one  expected  to  see  him  reappear  alive, 
but  he  strode  out  of  it  untouched,  remark- 
ing, in  a  tone  of  extreme  annoyance, 
"  There  was  a  shell  in  the  Soudan  once 
did  exactly  that  same  thing  to  me."  His 
tone  seemed  to  suggest  that  there  was  a 
limit  to  any  man's  patience.  A  few  min- 
utes later,  a  solitary  tree  beneath  which 
he  was  sitting  was  struck  by  another  shell 
which  killed  two  and  wounded  three  men. 
Major  Woodbury,  the  surgeon-in-chief  of 
the  command,  who  was  under  fire  for  the 
first  time,  assisted  the  men  to  the  ambu- 
lances, while  the  Mauser  bullets  cut  many 
holes  in  the  air  above  him  ;  he  behaved 
as  cheerily  and  coolly  as  any  man  I  ever 
saw  in  a  fight.  Paget,  who  had  been  in 
a  dozen  campaigns,  took  it  all  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  assisted  one  of  the  wound- 
ed men  out  of  the  range  of  the  bullets 
from  the  side  of  a  steep  and  high  hill. 
The  sight  did  more  to  popularize  the  An- 
glo-American alliance  with  the  soldiers 
than  could  the  weightiest  argument  of 
ambassadors  or  statesmen. 

Just  as  this  fight  ended,  Lieutenant 
Hains,  whose  gun  occupied  the  most  ex- 
posed position  in  a  turn  of  the  road  and 
the  one  farthest  in  advance,  was  shot 
through  the  body  by  a  bullet.  It  half 
turned  him,  and  he  staggered  into  the  arms 
of  his  sergeant,  who  caught  him  around 
the  waist  and  helped  him  to  the  ambu- 
lance. One  night  on  the  transport,  after 
we  had  shared  a  very  bad  dinner,  he  had 
recklessly  promised  to  give  me  a  good  one 
"  when  we  take  San  Juan,"  and  I  had  re- 
minded him  of  this  promise  frequently. 
When  I  came  up  to  him  after  he  was  shot, 
he  raised  his  eyes  and  said,  faintly,  "  I 
am  afraid  I  can't  give  you  that  dinner  at 
San  Juan."  I  naturally  pretended  that  I 
thought  he  was  not  badly  hurt,  and  said 


we  would  put  off  the  dinner  until  we  met 
in  New  York. 

"  Very  well,"  Hains  said,  closing  his 
eyes.  "  If  it's  just  as  convenient  to  you, 
we'll  wait  until  we  get  to  New  York."  A 
man  who  can  joke  about  his  dinner  en- 
gagements when  a  bullet  has  just  passed 
through  him  from  his  shoulder  to  his  hip 
is  a  good  man  to  keep  in  the  army,  and 
fortunately  for  the  army  Hains  lived. 

A  day  after  the  fight  at  Aibonito,  Peace 
laid  her  detaining  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 
each  general,  and  the  operations  closed  for 
thirty  days.  Peace  came  differently  to 
different  men.  One  major  of  volunteers 
who  had  already  established  his  nerve  on 
polo-fields  and  as  a  most  reckless  rider, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  threw  his 
hat  high  in  the  air  and  cried,  "  Thank 
God!  Now  I  won't  get  killed."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  artillerymen  of  Battery  B 
of  Pennsylvania,  when  they  heard  peace 
had  come,  swore  and  hooted  and  groaned. 
They  were  behind  a  gun  pointed  at  the 
enemy,  who  was  intrenched  to  the  left  of 
Guayama.  The  shell  was  in  the  chamber, 
the  gunner  had  aimed  the  piece  and  had 
run  backward,  but  before  it  spoke,  Lieu- 
tenant MacLaughlin,  of  the  Signal  Corps, 
galloped  upon  the  scene  shrieking,  "  Cease 
firing,  peace  has  been  declared!  "  Where- 
at the  men  swore. 

Peace  came  with  Porto  Rico  occupied 
by  our  troops  and  with  the  Porto  Ricans 
blessing  our  flags,  which  must  never  leave 
the  island.  It  is  a  beautiful  island,  smiling 
with  plenty  and  content.  It  will  bring  us 
nothing  but  what  is  for  good,  and  it  came 
to  us  willingly  with  open  arms.  But  had 
it  been  otherwise,  it  would  have  come  to 
us  in  any  event.  The  course  of  empire 
to-day  takes  its  way  in  all  points  of  the 
compass — not  only  to  the  West.  If  it 
moves  as  smoothly,  as  honorably,  and  as 
victoriously  always  as  it  did  in  Porto  Rico, 
our  army  need  ask  for  no  higher  measure 
of  success. 


"!^ 


■  ly    heart    lies    under    your   feet,  Love, 

By  Grace  Goodale.  om  song 

Dance  light,  little  maid,  in  your  old-world  gown. 
In  your  high-heeled  slippers  and  powdered  hair  ; 

Small  wonder  "  King  Louis  turned  to  look," 
If  the  r^al  marquise  was  but  half  so  fair. 

With  outstretched,  patient,  beseeching  hands 
Poor  Pierrot  follows  you  through  the  world, 

And  you  care  less  for  his  hopeless  love 

Than  for  one  bright  lock  on  your  white  brow  curled. 

Would  you  treat  one  so  if  the  play  were  real  ? 

Or  is  gay  coquetry  part  of  the  dress, 
With  the  satin  slippers  and  silken  train 

And  laces,  light  as  your  lips*  caress  ? 

The  years  are  swift  and  the  play  is  short, 
But  jest  and  earnest  may  o'fttimes  meet, 

And,  in  jest  or  earnest,  I  pray  you,  dear, 

Dance  light,  for  my  heart  lies  under  your  feet. 


THE    NAVY    IN    THE   WAR 


BY  CAPTAIN   F.   E.   CHADWICK 

Commanding  Flagship  New   York,   and  Chief  of  Staff  to  Admiral  Sampson 


IN  January,  1898,  the  larger  ships  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Squadron,  composed 
then  of  but  fourteen  ships,  the  New 
York  (flag),  Iowa,  Texas,  Massachusetts, 
Indiana,  Brooklyn,  Maine,  Terror,  Marble- 
head,  Montgomery,  Nashville,  Detroit, 
Fern,  and  Vesuvius,  were  ordered  into  the 
Gulf  of  Florida,  which  they  were  to  use 
until  April  ist  as  an  exercising  ground, 
and  then  return  to  Hampton  Roads.  The 
smaller  ships  named  above  were  already 
South,  actively  engaged  in  suppressing 
filibustering,  in  which,  despite  Spanish  un- 
belief, we  spent  effectively  a  great  deal  of 
time,  energy,  and  money.  The  squadron 
had  been  held  back  for  two  winters  in 
Northern  waters  on  account  of  the  suscep- 
tibilities of  the  Spanish  Government,  and 
it  finally  sailed  for  Tortugas  Harbor,  which 
was  to  be  our  head-quarters,  with  no  idea 
of  anything  happening  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  naval  service. 

On  the  night  of  February  1 5th  a  tor- 
pedo-boat brought  the  startHng  news  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Maine.  We  at  once 
moved  to  Key  West,  and  there  for  six 
weeks  the  New  York,  Iowa,  and  Indiana 
laid  outside  the  reef,  seven  miles  from  the 
port  and  practically  at  sea,  awaiting  events. 
The  Texas  and  Massachusetts  had  been 
ordered  to  Hampton  Roads  to  join  the 
newly  formed  Flying  Squadron.  The  ships 
already  there  were  reinforced  by  the  con- 
centration of  the  remainder  of  the  squad- 
ron, and  when,  on  April  21st,  at  5.30  p.m., 
the  telegraphic  button  was  touched  in 
Washington,  the  ships  began  to  move  at 
midnight  and  by  the  next  evening  the 
blockade  of  Havana  had  begun. 

In  the  meantime,  owing  to  the  ill-health 
of  Admiral  Sicard,  we  had  changed  chief-s. 
Captain  Sampson  being  appointed  to  the 
command.  The  selection  was  wisely  made, 
as  no  one  has  more  fully  the  confidence  and 
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affection  of  the  service.  The  appointment 
came  to  him  unsought  and  absolutely  un- 
expectedly, and  the  most  modest,  least 
self-seeking,  and  the  most  single-minded 
of  men,  he  could  not  quite  comprehend  the 
falling  to  himself  of  this  great  responsi- 
bility, which  was,  at  the  same  time,  as  it 
turned  out,  so  great  a  good  fortune  to  the 
country. 

The  situation  for  the  Navy,  as  it  was 
necessarily  to  develop,  was  as  follows  : 
The  blockade  of  a  coast  line  nearly  2,000 
miles  in  length  (greater  in  reality  than  the 
Hne  blockaded  during  our  civil  war,  when 
we  had  over  six  hundred  ships  in  commis- 
sion) ;  the  occupation  of  a  base  upon  the 
Cuban  coast,  the  reduction  of  the  more 
important  points  on  the  island,  and  finally 
and  most  important,  the  finding  and  de- 
struction of  the  Spanish  naval  force.  The 
taking  of  Havana  meant,  of  course,  the 
taking  of  Cuba,  so  that  the  first  thought 
of  the  Admiral  was  its  capture.  The  or- 
der of  battle  by  which  the  batteries  were 
to  be  assaulted,  at  close  range,  was  pre- 
pared and  in  the  hands  of  the  captains  ; 
but  the  Government's  objection  to  risking 
oiu"  heavy  ships  to  such  an  extent  against 
fortifications,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
we  should  probably  have  to  meet,  sooner 
or  later,  a  force  of  excellent  new  ships, 
which  may  be  calculated  to  have  been 
about  three-fourths  that  of  our  own  at  sea, 
prevented  this  being  carried  out.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  correct  in  its  deci- 
sion from  one  point  of  view — i.e.,  it  was 
the  perfectly  safe  one  ;  but  casting  back, 
I  think  no  one  conversant  with  events 
would  say  that  the  easy  silencing  of  these 
batteries  was  not  a  certainty,  and  with 
their  silencing  the  city,  situated  as  it  is, 
was  at  our  mercy.  But  combined  with 
the  need  of  preserving  our  ships  to  meet 
the  enemy's  ships  was  the  fact  that  we 
had  no  land  force  to  hold  Havana  ;  that, 
in  the  meantime,  the  city  would  probably 
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have  been  subject  to  pillage  and  to  great 
destruction  of  property  by  the  large  Span- 
ish force  which  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  control  properly  with  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  men  who  could 
have  been  landed  from  the  fleet. 

A  broad  view  of  the  strategic  phase  at 
once  brought  into  prominence  the  island 
of  Porto  Rico,  with  the  port  of  San  Juan, 
a  thousand  miles  eastward  of  Havana,  the 
natural  base  for  Spanish  naval  operations. 
A  large  quantity  of  coal  was  stored  there, 
and  from  this  point,  if  from  anywhere, 
raids  on  our  own  coast  were  to  be  antici- 
pated. 

When  it  was  found  that  Havana  was 
not  to  be  assaulted  (of  which  determina- 
tion, of  course,  we  were  informed  before 
the  actual  breaking  out  of  hostilities),  it 
was  a  strong  question  whether  a  powerful 
division  of  the  fleet,  consisting  of  the  New 
York,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Montgomery,  and 
Detroit,  should  not  be  advanced  to  the 
eastward,  to  await  the  declaration  of  war, 
which  appeared  imminent,  and  upon  re- 
ceipt of  this  information  at  some  halfway 
point,  as  Cape  Haytien,  at  once  seize  San 
Juan,  at  that  time  very  illy  protected  either 
by  mines  or  batteries. 

There  never  has  been  any  doubt  in  my 
own  mind  of  the  advisability  of  so  doing, 
and  also  of  at  once  sending  on  to  the 
Spanish  coast  three  or  four  fast  cruisers  of 
large  coal  endurance  for  the  purpose  of 
occupying  the  Spanish  mind  at  home. 

The  probabihty  of  hostihties  had  nat- 
urally awakened  timidity  along  our  own 
coasts,  and  the  demand  for  naval  defence 
was  such  as  to  hamper,  seriously,  the  Navy 
department ,  This  would  have  been  spared 
by  the  action  mentioned.  The  Flying 
Squadron,  formed  of  the  Brooklyn,  Texas, 
Massachusetts,  Minneapolis,  and  Colum- 
bia, powerful  and  efficient  ships,  was 
held  in  Hampton  Roads  as  a  protection 
to  a  point  already  covered  by  one  of  our 
largest  forts,  and  a  patrol  fleet  was  formed 
to  look  after  the  onslaught  of  a  raiding 
fleet  from  Spain,  which  proved  purely 
phantasmal,  and  which,  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  present  knowledge,  was  al- 
most an  impossibility  to  our  enemy. 

The  blockade  was  thus,  on  the  morning 
of  April  2 2d,  begun,  extending  from  Car- 
dena?s  and  round  the  westward  part  of  the 
island  to  Cienfuegos  on  the  south,  a  mo- 


notonous and  harassing  work  of  unceas- 
ing vigilance  and  hardship,  with  no  events 
for  some  days,  excepting  the  capture  of 
numerous  Spanish  merchant  steamers,  the 
reduction  of  the  food-supply  of  the  west- 
ern end  of  Cuba,  and  the  occasional  fir- 
ings at  newly  formed  batteries  to  prevent 
work,  as  at  Matanzas,  which  were  merely 
casual  incidents  magnified  by  a  grandilo- 
quent press  into  battles. 

This  was  the  first  phase  of  the  war. 
The  second  and  vastly  more  important 
one  began  with  the  formation  of  a  Span- 
ish squadron,  under  Admiral  Cervera, 
which  took  station  at  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  and  whose  movements  at  once 
became  of  prime  importance. 

They  sailed  on  April  29th,  the  squad- 
ron being  made  up  of  the  second-class 
battle-ship  Cristobal  Colon,  perhaps  the 
finest  of  her  class  afloat,  the  three  armored 
cruisers,  Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  Vizcaya, 
and  Almirante  Oquendo,  and  three  tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers.  Furor,  Terror,  and 
Pluton.  Their  natural  destination  was 
Havana,  using  San  Juan  as  a  stepping- 
stone.  The  extreme  probabihty  of  this 
latter  caused  the  Commander-in-Chief  to 
move  eastward  May  4th  with  a  portion 
of  the  fleet,  consisting  of  the  New  York, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  the  monitors  Terror  and 
Amphitrite,  the  cruisers  Montgomery  and 
Detroit,  the  torpedo-boat  Porter,  and  a 
colher  to  the  commanding  position  of  the 
Windward  Passage  (between  Cuba  and 
Hayti),  leaving  Commodore  W^atson  in 
command  off  Havana  with  the  monitors 
Puritan  and  Miantonomoh  as  the  main 
part  of  his  means  of  defence  against  Cer- 
vera, should  he  escape  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  Cape  Haytien  was  used  as  a 
point  of  telegraphic  communication,  and 
it  was  decided,  after  communicating  with 
the  Department,  to  continue  to  San  Juan 
with  the  hope  of  finding  Admiral  Cervera 
there.  The  squadron  arrived  off  the  port 
early  in  the  morning  of  May  12th  and  at 
once  began  a  warm  bombardment  of  the 
fortifications,  which  was  as  warmly  re- 
turned, and  which  lasted  some  two  hours. 
It  was  evident  that  there  would  be  no 
great  difficulty  in  forcing  a  surrender, 
as  the  defences  on  the  west  were  very 
slight  and  our  ships  could  take  up  a  po- 
sition on  that  face  and  remain  without 
any  serious  injury — but  Cervera's  squad- 
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ron  was  not  there  ;  it  was  already  two 
weeks  out  from  the  Cape  Verdes  ;  our 
squadron  could  move  at  very  low  speed 
on  account  of  the  monitors ;  we  were 
I, GOG  miles  from  Havana,  which  had  to 
be  covered  ;  the  Flying  Squadron,  so  far 
as  we  knew,  was  still  North  ;  we  had  no 
land  force  with  which  to  hold  the  place, 
and  had  no  time  to  spare  to  await  one  if 
we  were  to  look  after  Cervera — all  these 
considerations  made  immediate  movement 
westward  imperative,  and,  with  great  re- 
gret at  the  necessity  for  leaving  work  un- 
done, the  squadron  started  the  same  even- 
ing for  Havana. 

Communicating  at  Porto  Plata  we  found 
that  Cervera  had  arrived  at  Curasao, 
and  that  the  Flying  Squadron  was  on 
its  way  to  Key  West  to  assist  in  cov- 
ering the  approaches  to  Havana.  Hur- 
rying westward,  and  acting  in  accordance 
with  orders  of  the  Department,  the  Fly- 
ing Squadron  was  sent  off  Cienfuegos,  and 
the  Admiral  took  charge  off  Havana,  as 
we  were  convinced  that  the  destination 
of  the  Spaniards  was  one  of  these  ports. 
Information  arrived  the  day  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Flying  Squadron  that  Cer- 
vera had  entered  Santiago  the  same  day 
the  Flying  Squadron  had  left  Key  West, 
May  19th. 

The  Admiral,  collecting  all  ships  which 
could  be  spared  from  the  blockade  of 
Havana,  took  position  in  Nicholas  Chan- 
nel, covering  the  approach  from  the  east- 
ward, and  ordered  the  Flying  Squadron, 
which  had  now  been  incorporated  with 
his  command,  at  once  to  Santiago  with  or- 
ders to  blockade  the  port.  Commodore 
Schley  started  east,  but,  telegraphing  the 
Navy  Department,  after  arriving  in  the 
vicinity  of  Santiago,  that  he  proposed  re- 
turning with  his  squadron  to  Key  West 
for  coal,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  at  the 
earliest  moment,  left  the  northern  squad- 
ron on  May  3Gth  with  the  Oregon,  May- 
flower, and  Porter  for  Santiago,  sending 
a  dispatch  that  the  Spanish  squadron  must 
be  blockaded  in  Santiago  at  all  hazards. 
Just  before  leaving  Key  West,  to  which 
the  flagship  had  gone  to  communicate 
with  the  Department,  a  dispatch  was  re- 
ceived from  Commodore  Schley  showing 
"  that  he  had  finally  arrived  off  Santiago. 

The  Oregon  had  but  just  arrived  from 
her  long   and  brilliant  journey  from  the 


Pacific,  had  coaled,  and  had  joined  the 
squadron  in  Nicholas  Channel ;  on  being 
signalled,  asking  if  she  could  keep  up  a 
speed  of  thirteen  knots,  she  answered  four- 
teen if  necessary,  and  the  small  squadron 
started  at  the  former  speed  for  Santiago. 
On  arrival  early  in  the  morning  of  June 
I  St,  the  division,  under  Commodore  Schley, 
was  found  blockading  the  port.  On  pass- 
ing the  entrance  we  observed  the  Cristo- 
bal Colon  and  one  of  the  Vizcaya  class 
near  the  harbor  entrance,  but  at  1G.30  a.m. 
they  shifted  their  moorings  farther  in  and 
out  of  sight.  A  bombardment  had  taken 
place  the  day  before  in  which  these  ships 
had  taken  part. 

There  was  then  a  month  of  close  block- 
ade with  several  attacks  upon  the  bat- 
teries, the  occupancy  of  the  Bay  of  Guan- 
tanamo,  thirty-eight  miles  east  of  Santiago, 
as  a  naval  base,  the  arrival,  June  20th,  of 
an  army  corps  of  16,000  men,  the  invest- 
ment of  Santiago  from  the  land  side  on 
the  east  and  north,  the  sortie  of  Admiral 
Cervera  on  July  3d,  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  his  ships,  several  bombardments 
of  the  city  of  Santiago  from  the  sea  with 
eight-inch  shell  at  a  distance  of  over  four 
miles,  and  the  surrender  on  July  i6th  of 
the  city  and  the  eastern  district  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Santiago.  Immediately  following 
was  the  invasion  of  Porto  Rico,  which 
offered  no  resistance  at  the  ports  which 
were  seized.  The  south  side  of  this  island 
was  completely  in  our  possession  when, 
on  August  I  2th,  was  issued  the  President's 
proclamation  of  a  suspension  of  hostilities. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ships  which 
we  had  on  hand  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  and  held  in  readiness  at  Key  West  for 
service  in  Cuban  waters  : 


New  York 

Nashville 

Newport 

Iowa 

Cincinnati 

Puritan 

Indiana 

Helena 

Machias 

Terror 

Castine 

Dolphin 

Montgomery 

Wilmington 

Amphitrite 

Marblehead 

Detroit 
Torpedo- Boats. 

Mayflower 

Porter 

Dupont             Foote 

Winslow 

This  was  increased  by  the  addition  of 
revenue  vessels,  converted  yachts,  light- 
house tenders  and  tugs  carrying  usually 
batteries  made  up  of  three  and  six-pounder 
guns,    Maxim    Nordenfeldt   one-pounder 
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rapid-lire  and  Catlings — some  few  were 
provided  with  four  and  five-inch  guns. 

North  there  were  in  the  Flying  Squad- 
ron the  armored  ships  Brooklyn,  Texas, 
Massachusetts,  Minneapolis,  and  Colum- 
bia ;  the  large  transatlantic  Hners  New 
York,  Paris,  St.  Louis,  and  St.  Paul,  which 
were  taken  over,  first  used  as  scouts  and 
then  gradually  armed,  and  a  number  of 
fast  merchant  vessels,  such  as  the  York- 
town  and  El  Sol,  which  were  transformed 
into  cruisers,  with  excellent  batteries  of 
rapid-fire  five-  and  six-inch  guns. 

The  following  is  a  full  list  of  all  in  com- 
mission July  I  St,  ninety-eight  in  all  : 


New  York 

Helena 

Scorpion 

Iowa 

Nashville 

St.  Louis 

Indiana 

Castine 

St.  Paul 

Massachusetts 

Machias 

Stranger 

Oregon 

Annapolis 

Siren 

Brooklyn 

Vicksburg 

Sylvia 

Columbia 

Marietta 

Viking 

Minneapolis 

Newport 

Vixen 

Texas 

Princeton 

Wasp 

Puritan 

Vesuvius 

Yale 

Newark 

Fern 

Yankee 

San  Francisco 

Bancroft 

Yankton 

Miantonomoh 

Aileen 

Yosemite 

Amphitrite 

Badger 

East  Boston 

Terror 

Dixie 

Gov.  Russell 

New  Orleans 

Eagle 

Leyden 

Albany 

Frolic 

Samoset 

Cincinnati 

Gloucester 

Apache 

Mayflower 

Harvard 

Massasoit 

Detroit 

Hawk 

Nezinscot 

Montgomery 

Hist 

Osceola 

Marblehead 

Hornet 

Pascataqua 

Topeka 

Oneida 

Sioux 

Dolphin 

Peoria 

Tecumseh 

Wilmington 

Prairie 

Wompatuck 

Algonquin 

McLane 

Armeria 

Calumet 

Morrill 

Mangrove 

Hamilton 

Windom 

Maple 

Hudson 

Woodbury 
Manning 

Suwanee 

Torpedo-Boat  Flotilla. 

Porter      Dupont 

Winslow 

Foote      Rodgers 

Somers     Ericsson    Cushing 

Gwin       Talbot 

The  first  development  of  importance 
was  the  great  inadequacy  of  the  monitor 
type  to  the  service  attempted.  These  ships 
had  no  quality  whatever  in  their  favor  un- 
der such  conditions  ;  their  coal-supply  was 
very  limited,  their  speed  was  low  (as  it  must 
always  be  in  such  a  type),  they  were  hells 
of  suffering  to  their  crews,  which  bore  their 
discomforts  most  heroically,  and  above  all 
their  rapid  period  of  oscillation  made  them 
such  poor  gun  platforms,  that  accurate 
shooting  from  them,  unless  the  water  was 


perfectly  smooth,  was  impossible.  I  have 
no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  our  experience 
condemned  them  unqualifiedly  for  general 
service  ;  it  is  a  type  for  smooth  harbor  use 
only.  The  good  estimate  of  the  large  ar- 
mored cruiser  and  battle-ship,  on  the  other 
hand,  became  quickly  accentuated,  ships 
of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  type,  with 
their  heavy  gun-fire,  high  speed,  great  ra- 
dius of  action,  and  very  fair  armor-protec- 
tion, have  shown  themselves  to  be  a  primal 
necessity  of  a  well-organized  naval  force. 
The  New  York,  for  instance,  could  easily 
keep  the  sea  a  month  without  coaling  ; 
could  spring  at  any  time  to  thirteen  or  four- 
teen knots,  and,  in  a  short  time,  to  seventeen 
or  eighteen ;  was  equal  to  meeting,  on  fair 
terms,  anything  short  of  a  heavily  armored 
battle-ship,  and  developed  altogether  a 
general  utility,  which  speaks  in  strongest 
terms  for  her  type.  The  battle-ships  are 
misplaced  on  an  ordinary  blockade  such  as 
that  off  Havana,  but  had  to  be  so  used, 
owing  to  our  paucity  of  material.  It  was 
using  a  sledge  hammer  to  crack  a  nut — but 
their  value  shone,  with  brightest  lustre,  at 
once  when  the  blockade  of  the  enemy's 
fleet  in  Santiago  was  estabhshed.  Though 
ships  of  the  New  York  class  were  quite  the 
equal  of  the  Vizcaya  and,  under  the  con- 
ditions of  her  partial  disarmament,  of  the 
Cristobal  Colon  (she  did  not  have  her  two 
ten-inch  turret  guns),  the  battle-ships  were 
those  which  enabled  the  search-light  to  il- 
luminate the  harbor  entrance  so  that,  as 
Admiral  Cervera  himself  said,  it  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  leave  at  night. 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival.  Admiral 
Sampson  had  sunk  the  Merrimac  with  a 
view  of  so  closing  the  harbor  that  Cer- 
vera's  squadron  might  be  thereafter  a 
negligable  quantity,  and  our  forces,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  watch  upon  the 
harbor,  be  at  liberty  to  be  employed  else- 
where. So,  shut  up  in  a  place  of  no  mili- 
tary importance,  they  would  have  been  as 
if  they  were  not,  and  a  sure  prey  later. 
But  the  Merrimac  failed  to  sink  where 
designed,  and  it  was  at  once  determined 
to  injure  the  batteries  so  that  a  battle- 
ship might  lie  in  close  and  make  it  im- 
possible, by  the  steady  use  of  her  search- 
lights, for  anyone  to  come  out  unknown 
to  us,  or  without  being  subject  to  a  pow- 
erful attack.  This  scheme  was  carried 
out  thoroughly  ;  the  batde-ships  took  two- 
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hour  turns  of  service,  beginning  at  dusk, 
when  they  moved  into  such  a  range  that 
the  search-light  would  be  thoroughly  ef- 
fective. They  were  thus  frequently  with- 
in a  mile  of  the  batteries,  and  every  de- 
tail of  the  narrow  cafion,  with  cliffs  two 
hundred  feet  high,  forming  the  harbor  en- 
trance (the  channel  being  but  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  wide)  was  made  visible 
as  in  the  day.  It  was  -a.  bold  thing  to 
do,  but  it  was  in  keeping  with  the  whole 
habit  of  mind  of  our  Commander-in-Chief, 
whose  idea  constantly  expressed  in  speech 
and  act  was  to  be  in  close  touch  with  the 
enemy.  He  had,  in  a  very  forcible  de- 
gree, the  great  Nelsonian  characteristic 
of  wanting  to  get  at  the  foe.  Inside  the 
lighting  ship  were  three  picket-vessels  of 
the  small  auxiliaries,  and  still  farther  in, 
three  steam-launches,  carrying  each  a 
one-pounder  in  the  bows,  with  an  armed 
crew  eked  out  by  an  addition  of  four  ma- 
rines. These  were  thus  close  under  the 
cliffs  of  the  entrance  and  were  frequently 
subjected  to  musketry  fire.  The  outer 
line  was  finally  drawn  in  to  a  distance  in 
which  each  ship  was  at  night  but  two 
miles  from  the  Morro,  so  that  the  squad- 
ron for  night  work  was  thus  disposed. 


be  forewarned.  The  severity  of  work  fell 
upon  the  battle-ships,  and  though  their 
captains  no  longer  had  the  torpedo-boat 
to  fear  as  a  surprise,  there  was  the  imminent 
danger  of  fire  at  close  range  from  the  bat- 
teries which  looked  down  on  them.  The 
ships  themselves  were  regarded  as  "im- 
mune" from  serious  injury  by  anything 
mounted  ashore,  and  were,  for  this  reason 
so  used,  but  their  upper  works  would  have 
severely  suffered,  and  in  these  their  crews 
were  largely  stowed  at  night,  the  weather 
being  too  warm  to  keep  them  below.  Anx- 
iety for  their  men  told  heavily  and  made 
the  work  a  very  trying  one ;  but  during  the 
whole  period  of  nearly  a  month  not  a  shot 
was  fired  by  the  enemy  at  any  one  of  the 
ships  while  on  this  duty  ;  why  is  as  yet  un- 
known. We,  surely,  had  the  case  been 
reversed,  would  not  have  been  so  for- 
bearing. The  long  and  brilliant  beam  of 
light  shone  through  the  entrance  and  over 
the  intervening  hills  as  far  as  Santiago,  six 
land-miles  distant,  and  the  whole  proced- 
ure can  only  be  properly  described  in  the 
remark  of  the  British  Naval  Attache,  who, 
on  looking  at  it  from  the  deck  of  the  New 
York,  exclaimed,  "What  a  d d  imper- 
tinence ! "  The  reader,  I  hope,  will  forgive 


A,  Battle-ship  with  search-light. 

B,  Supportinjf  battle-ship    ready  to   open    fire    in   case   of  ap- 
pearance of  enemy. 

C,  Three  small  cruisers  as  pickets. 


D,  Three  steam-launch  pickets. 

E,  Blockade  outer  line. 

F,  Spanish  ships. 


The  immense  relief  in  general  from  anx- 
iety, as  to  torpedo  attack,  resulting  from 
this  arrangement,  must  be  felt  to  be  ap- 
preciated ;  the  anxious  strain  of  watchful- 
ness, incessant  as  it  had  been  off  Havana, 
and  for  the  first  few  nights  off  Santiago,  at 
once  gave  place  to  a  feeling  that  if  such 
attack  were  attempted,  we  should  at  least 


the  slight  intemperance  of  his  language, 
but  a  strong  adjective  was  not  out  of  place. 
The  watch  described  was  varied  fre- 
quently at  night  by  the  coughing  up  (for 
so  it  sounded)  of  a  gun-cotton  projectile 
from  the  Vesuvius,  the  explosion  of  which 
at  times  shook  the  earth  for  a  radius  of 
miles.       I   remember  one  of  her    earlier 
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efforts,  when  lying  asleep  on  the  transom 
of  the  chart-house  forward  (my  usual 
night  resting-place),  I  awoke  conscious  of 
a  heavy  jar  to  the  whole  ship's  structure 
which  must  have  been  transmitted  from 
the  point  of  the  shell's  impact,  through  the 
earth,  and  up  through  the  three  hundred 
fathoms  of  water,  on  the  surface  of  which 
we  were  lying.  I  knew  at  once  what  it  was, 
and  went  on  to  the  bridge  to  observe  the 
other  two  which  were  sure  to  follow  sooner 
or  later,  as  she  was  prepared  to  fire  three 
in  rapid  succession. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  terrifying 
effect  of  these  shells  upon  an  enemy  ;  so 
long  as  they  were  expected  the  men  at 
the  batteries  remained  away  from  their 
guns  and  under  cover,  and  there  is  also 
no  question  of  their  great  destructiveness. 
They  ploughed  great  pits  in  the  earth,  and 
had  they  fallen  fairly  in  a  battery,  must 
have  put  the  guns  Jwrs  de  combat  for  a 
time,  at  least. 

The  method  of  blockade  at  Santiago  is 
that  which  could  have  served  only  in  such 
a  place.  Nowhere  else  than  in  Cuba  are 
found  harbors  of  such  a  character,  and 
here  they  are  not  infrequent;  Mariel, 
Bahia  Honda,  Cienfuegos,  Nuevitas, 
Banes,  Nipe,  and  several  others  being  sim- 
ilar. Havana  is  of  like  formation,  but 
differs  in  that  the  city  is  built  on  one  side 
of  the  entrance,  and  thus  fully  exposed 
from  the  sea ;  the  others  are  deep  pouches 
with  a  narrow  neck,  in  some  cases  so  nar- 
row and  tortuous  that  though  the  water 
is  deep  it  is  very  difficuh  of  entrance  to  a 
ship  of  more  than  moderate  length. 

The  action  of  July  3d,  resulting  in  the 
destruction  of  Admiral  Cervera's  squad- 
ron, while  showing  the  value  of  Napole- 
on's maxim  of  heavy  battahons,  and  the 
still  greater  value  of  accurate  gun-fire 
(without  which  the  heavy  battalions  would 
not  amount  to  much),  showed,  beyond  any 
question,  the  necessity  of  making  ships 
practically  incombustible.  We  had  long 
before,  in  the  New  York,  in  prepara- 
tion for  battle,  cut  away  and  thrown  over- 
board tons  of  our  highly  finished  oak  bulk- 
heads. The  Spaniards  could  probably 
have  stood  our  gun-fire  longer,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  withstand  the  ship's  burning 
under  them.  Nothing  was  more  amazing 
than  the  rapidity  of  this  outburst  of  flame ; 
the  Vizcaya,  for  instance,  when  she  turned 


shoreward,  showed  a  few  jets  of  smoke 
in  her  after- structure ;  by  the  time  she  had 
covered  the  mile  and  a  half  to  two  miles 
which  had  separated  her  from  the  land, 
she  was  all  afire  aft,  and  a  great  column 
of  flame  was  leaping  upward  near  her 
main-mast.  It  was  a  grand  but  melan- 
choly sight  to  see  these  splendid  ships 
(two  of  which  I  had  seen  so  lately  re- 
ceived in  Havana  with  such  pardonable 
pride,  where,  for  two  weeks,  we  were  side 
by  side  in  the  little  Mangrove)  powerless 
on  the  reef,  a  towering  mass  of  smoke  and 
flame,  their  crews  gathered  forward  await- 
ing the  destruction,  which  seemed  so  im- 
minent, from  the  frequent  explosions  of 
ammunition.  When  we  had  passed  miles 
beyond,  a  deep  thunderous  sound,  and  a 
lofty  column  of  smoke,  hundreds  of  feet 
high,  told  to  us,  looking  back,  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  Vizcaya's  magazine,  and 
still  farther  east  was  a  like  cloud  from  the 
Oquendo.  The  action  of  the  men  of  the 
rescuing  parties,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  fine  and  noble  beyond  any  praise 
which  I  can  give. 

It  is  reported  that  one  of  the  earhest 
shells  fired,  cut  the  fire-main  of  the  Maria 
Teresa,  and  they  could  do  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  fire.  This  illustrates 
also  the  necessity  of  the  mains  being  be- 
low the  protective  deck,  with  facilities  be- 
low for  cutting  off  any  connection  which 
may  be  cut  above.  W^e  had  made  many 
preparations  to  this  end  in  our  own  ships 
which  were,  in  some  cases,  equally  defec- 
tive with  the  Spanish. 

Armor  played  but  a  small  part ;  the 
ten-inch  water-line  belts  of  the  Vizcaya 
class  were  not  struck  by  any  heavy  shell, 
and  the  Colon  was  struck  but  five  times 
by  anything,  her  surrender  being  due  to 
inability  to  keep  up  the  effort  to  escape 
and  the  fact  that  she  had  no  chance 
against  the  overpowering  force  of  four 
heavy  ships  in  pursuit.  Her  captain  states 
that  she  was  not  struck  after  leaving  the 
vicinity  of  the  harbor.  When  the  thirteen- 
inch  shell  of  the  Oregon,  fired  from  a 
range  of  9,000  yards  (somewhat  o\er  five 
land  miles),  began  to  fall  near,  she  at 
once  saw  the  hopelessness  of  her  case. 

The  eleven-inch  guns  in  the  turrets  of 
the  Vizcaya  class  were  en  barbette,  that 
is,  they  looked  over  the  turret  and  not 
through  a  port  in  the  turret.     They  had 
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an  overhead  protection  of  a  spherical  two- 
and- three -quarter -inch  shield  covering 
the  entire  turret.  This,  in  the  Oquendo, 
had  been  pierced  by  an  eight-inch  shell 
at  the  edge  of  the  opening  for  the  gun, 
which  had  burst  inside  and  had  killed 
every  one  in  the  turret.  When  boarded 
the  second  day  after  the  action,  all  were 
found  at  their  posts,  a  petty  officer  in  the 
attitude  of  aiming.  This  occurrence  illus- 
trates w4iat  was  strongly  borne  in  upon 
us,  viz.,  that  no  armor  should  be  used 
which  is  not  sufficient  to  protect.  Light 
protection  sufficient  to  burst  a  shell  is 
far  worse  than  none  ;  in  the  case  men- 
tioned, the  shell,  if  the  curved  shield  had 
not  been  there  to  burst  it,  by  the  resist- 
ance offered  sufficient  to  cause  the  fuze  to 
act,  might  have  passed  over  harmlessly. 
A  six-inch  had  passed  through  a  shield 
of  a  five-and-a-half-inch  broadside  gun  of 
the  Maria  Teresa,  and  bursting  must  have 
killed  the  entire  gun's  crew.  Of  course, 
such  shields  as  mentioned  will  protect 
from  ordinary  shell  fragments ;  but  the 
larger  fragments  of  a  moderate-sized  shell 
have  enormous  cutting  power,  the  anchor- 
chain  of  the  Iowa,  for  example,  the  links 
of  which  are  of  iron  two  and  a-half  inches 
in  diameter,  being  cleanly  cut  in  two  by 
a  fragment  of  a  live-and-a-half-inch  shell 
which  burst  on  her  berth-deck. 

The  summation  of  our  experience  seems 
to  show  that  unless  protected  by  armor 
which  will  really  protect,  safety  Hes  in 
occupying  a  post  as  near  the  enemy  as 
possible  and  as  exposed  as  possible.  Thus 
the  men  in  the  tops  and  on  the  bridge 
were  less  liable  to  suffer  than  those  below 
on  the  decks,  as  the  actual  projectile 
would  probably  have  to  hit  them,  whereas 
those  below  were  subjected  to  the  frag- 
ments of  the  shell  which  burst  on  meeting 
the  first  obstacle,  and  these  fragments 
seemed  numberless.  The  quantity  of  scars 
left  by  a  single  shell  was  amazing.  Fol- 
lowing this  principle,  the  crews  should 
keep  close  in  to  the  engaged  side,  one 
man  only  may  be  injured  there  as  against 
many  on  the  farther  side  within  the  field 
of  dispersion,  and  this  field  means  every- 
where to  the  right  and  left. 

The  above,  of  course,  does  not  mean 
that  no  armor  shall  be  employed  but  the 
heaviest,  but  it  does  favor  the  use  of  armor 
sufficiently  thick  to  keep  out  all  lighter 


shell,  and  the  entire  discontinuance  of 
inch  or  two-inch  protection. 

The  quick  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
squadron  was  largely  due  to  the  frequent 
bombardments  in  which  our  ships  had 
been  engaged.  These  had  sometimes 
been  long  continued,  and  had  been,  to 
the  crews,  a  most  effective  fire  discipline. 
Our  men  had  thus  become  accustomed  to 
being  frequently  under  fire,  and  had  also  the 
experience,  which  cannot  be  overvalued, 
of  frequently  handling  their  guns  against 
the  enemy.  They  soon  grew  out  of  reck- 
less expenditure  of  ammunition  and  settled 
down  to  deliberate  and  careful  handhng 
of  the  guns.  San  Juan  and  the  frequent 
engagements  off  Santiago  thus  more  than 
repaid  us ;  when  the  Spanish  ships  ap- 
peared our  men  went  through  what  may 
be  called  an  every-day  experience  against 
an  enemy  which  had  scarcely  fired  a  shot 
for  months.  It  was  in  this  that  the  quick 
winning  of  the  battle  lay.  Our  fellows 
had  hved  with  their  guns,  sleeping  along- 
side them  at  night,  there  being  always  a 
sufficient  watch  to  fire  and  load,  and  one 
who  was  lookout  through  the  port,  peering 
into  the  outside  darkness  for  the  possible 
enemy.  The  phrase  "outside"  darkness 
may  however  be  misleading,  as  there  was 
no  offsetting  inside  light,  the  ship  was 
darkened  so  that  not  a  light  should  show, 
the  absolutely  necessary  lights,  as  at  the 
compass,  etc.,  being  screened  so  that  but 
a  mere  peep  hole  was  allowed  the  men  at 
the  wheel.  It  is  extraordinary  how  invis- 
ible a  ship  may  thus  be  made  even  on  a 
fine  night,  and  if  seen  at  all,  all  sense  of 
size  is  usually  lost;  the  largest  may  be  taken 
for  a  torpedo-boat — but  no  light  must  be 
shown ;  the  faintest  glimmer  will  reveal. 
Our  torpedo-boats  frequently  picked  up  our 
ships  while  blockading  and  we  were  new 
to  the  work,  by  the  accidental  display  of 
a  fight  used  by  the  midshipman  of  the 
watch  for  some  necessary  duty. 

Which  brings  the  question  of  the  utility 
of  such  boats.  They  played  a  very  small 
part  during  the  war  from  the  point  of  view 
of  actual  offence,  though  commanded,  at 
least  on  our  side,  by  able,  most  active  and 
most  zealous  officers,  who  were  more  than 
ready  to  do.  We  began  with  six,  all  of 
which  went  on  to  the  blockade  with  us, 
and  did  duty  of  all  sorts.  This  was  a  mis- 
take from  a  material  point  of  view ;  they 
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are  too  fragile  for  the  rough  tossing  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  off  Havana,  and  for  the  con- 
stant running  to  which  they  are  unavoid- 
ably subjected  if  within  call.  They  require 
careful  ■  nursing  if  they  are  to  be  of  any 
value  when  needed.  Four  were  finally 
brought  off  Santiago,  with  the  final  result 
of  complete  breakdown  and  uselessness, 
notwithstanding  the  care  and  overhauling 
received  at  Guantanamo,  where  they  were 
in  cjuiet  and  unmolested  waters. 
-  But  there  is  no  question  of  their  being  an 
admirable  source  of  anxiety  to  an  enemy. 
They  carry  with  them,  or  with  their  name, 
the  powerful  element  of  unlimited  possibil- 
ities, and  whatever  their  actual  shortcom- 
ings they  must  always  act  at  least  as  an 
admirable  anti-soporific.  In  saying  all 
this,  I  do  not  mean  to  decry  the  great  value 
of  torpedo-boats.  It  only  so  happened 
that  on  our  side  at  least,  circumstances 
were  against  them. 

Our  boats  were  too  few  in  number  to  be 
used  in  an  assault  upon  the  ships  in  Santiago 
Harbor,  under  the  circumstances  of  protec- 
tion which  had  been  elaborated  by  the 
enemy,  a  principal  one  of  which  was  a  heavy 
boom  of  logs  across  the  narrow  throat  of 
the  channel,  protected  also  on  each  side  by 
numbers  of  rapid-fire  guns,  and  by  musketry 
at  close  range.  They  would  have  been 
destroyed,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt, 
without  ever  getting  beyond  this  boom, 
but  they  were,  no  doubt,  an  element  in  pre- 
venting a  night  sortie,  in  the  interval  pre- 
ceding our  illumination  of  the  channel. 

The  Vesuvius,  previously  untried,  has 
within  her  the  germ  of  great  possibilities. 
The  present  range  of  her  guns  is  limited, 
being  now  but  about  a  mile  and  a  half, 
but  within  this  limit  she  is  very  effective. 
Her  true  point  of  use  would  have  been  off 
Havana  had  we  attacked  the  place,  as  a 
large  part  of  the  town  and  harbor  would 
have  been  subject  to  her  shells.  I  must 
confess  myself  a  believer  in  the  system  for 
such  purposes  where  extreme  accuracy  is 
not  a  necessity.  The  action  of  her  high- 
angle  fire  brings  up  the  consideration  of 
mortar  fire  to  which  we  were  subjected  off 
Santiago.  But  one  ship,  the  Indiana,  was 
struck  by  such  fire,  and  she  by  an  eight- 
inch  shell  which  went  through  one  deck 
before  exploding  and  then  perforated  an- 
other deck.  The  destruction  was  great, 
but  not  greater  than  that  produced   by  a 


shell  fired  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and 
the  experience  goes  far  to  do  away  with 
the  preconceived  ideas  of  the  effect  of 
mortar  fire.  It  can  only  have  the  effect 
of  great  destruction  assigned  it  (and  upon 
which  supposition  we  have  extensively 
designed  a  good  deal  of  our  coast  de- 
fence) by  the  use  of  a  very  much  delayed 
action  fuse,  enabling  the  shell  to  go  very 
deeply  into  the  ship  before  explosion.  In 
any  case  the  shell  must  be  a  large  one  to 
be  effective  in  this  way. 

There  was,  however,  an  example  of 
high-angle  fire  which  was  most  effective, 
and  which  influenced  greatly  in  the  early 
surrender  of  Santiago.  This  was  the 
bombardment  of  the  city  from  the  sea 
with  eight-inch  shells,  and  the  threat  to 
use  thirteen-inch.  The  eight-inch  were, 
however,  perfectly  effective.  They  were 
fired  from  close  in  shore,  over  the  inter- 
vening hills,  some  two  hundred  feet  high, 
at  a  range  of  from  8,000  to  8,500  yards 
(about  four  and  a  half  to  five  land  miles), 
and  fell  with  great  accuracy,  as  many  as 
sixteen  falling  in  one  street  in  a  space  of 
two  squares'  length.  A  number  of  houses 
were  totally  destroyed  and  many  more  in- 
jured. Three  of  the  battle-ships  had  been 
placed  in  position  preparatory^  to  firing 
thirteen-inch  shell,  when  the  surrender  was 
agreed  upon.  Though  the  effect  of  firing 
such  heavy  shell  would  have  been  very 
interesting  from  the  technical  stand-point, 
their  destructiveness  would  have  been 
such  that  we  can  only  congratulate  our- 
selves that  it  was  not  necessary  to  proceed 
to  such  extremity.  These  mighty  masses, 
eleven  hundred  pounds  in  weight  and  with 
a  bursting  charge  of  seventy  pounds  of 
powder,  would  have  destroyed  the  town. 
General  Linares  bears  marked  testimony 
to  the  efficiency  of  our  fire  in  his  telegram 
of  the  1 2th  of  July  to  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment, stating  that  surrender  was  inevi- 
table, one  of  the  causes  mentioned  being 
the  "cannonading  .  .  .  by  sea  from 
the  squadron,  which  has  perfect  ranges 
and  bombards  the  city  by  sections  with 
mathematical  precision." 

Of  course  one  of  the  first  elements  of  a 
fleet's  efficiency  is  a  motive-power  which 
shall  be  kept  in  good  order,  and  if  I  were 
to  name  any  one  thing  more  potent  than 
another  in  preserving  serviceabiHty,  it 
would  be  sufficient  fresh-water  for  the  boil- 
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ers ;  nearly  every  ship  was  deficient  in  abil- 
ity to  make  sufficient  for  her  needs  in  this 
regard  ;  the  consequence  was  that  with  the 
constant  use  of  salt-water  the  scale  depos- 
ited so  thickly  upon  the  crown  sheets  of  the 
corrugated  furnaces,  that  the  metal  soft- 
ened, and  the  top  of  the  furnace  collapsed 
from  its  cylindrical  form  and  made  it  dan- 
gerous to  carry  proper  pressures.  Some  of 
our  most  effective  ships  suffered  in  this  way, 
to  their  immense  loss  in  efficiency.  The 
cause  was  largely  obviated  by  an  order  re- 
quiring a  pipe  to  be  run  from  one  of  the 
boilers  to  the  main  condenser ;  a  large  dis- 
tilling apparatus  was  thus  devised  which 
furnished  an  ample  supply.  A  ship  with 
several  boilers  could  easily  afford  to  use 
one  for  this  purpose,  and  although  the 
boiler  would  need  to  be  scaled  from  time 
to  time,  it  was  always  ready  when  steam 
was  on  it  to  join  up  with  the  other  boilers 
in  case  of  need,  and  there  was  thus  no  loss 
in  effectiveness.  The  value  of  speed  can 
hardly  be  overrated,  and  speed  primarily 
depends  on  good  boilers  ;  unless  these  are 
in  condition,  the  ship  is  practically  a  "  lame 
duck,"  a  constant  worry,  care,  and  anxi- 
ety to  all  concerned.  Had  all  the  squad- 
ron which  went  east  in  May  to  San  Juan 
been  able  to  steam  thirteen  knots,  much 
shorter  work  would  have  been  made  of  the 
Spanish  fleet ;  our  want  of  mobihty  was 
not  only  a  soul-wearing  torment,  but  it  pre- 
vented any  attempt  at  keeping  rapid  touch 
with  our  enemy.  The  experience  was  one 
which  brought  home  vividly  the  necessity 
of  ability  to  keep  a  high-sustained  speed, 
which  means  high  power,  which  means 
also  thoroughly  efficient  and  (in  other 
words)  well-looked-after  machinery,  which, 
again,  means  faciUties  for  instant  repair. 
This  last  element  appeared  upon  the  scene 
somewhat  late,  but  none  the  less  welcome. 
The  Vulcan  arrived  in  Guantanamo 
Bay  well  equipped  both  with  mechanics 
and  tools,  and  did  most  valuable  service. 
Previously,  ships  had  had  to  go  to  Norfolk 
and  New  York  for  much  that  she  was  able 
to  do.  Our  only  other  resource  near  Cuba 
was  the  machine  shop  at  Key  West,  which, 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  war,  was  not  able 
to  meet  all  demands.  The  only  criticism 
I  would  make  in  regard  to  the  Vulcan  is  that 
she  was  not  large  enough.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  have  had  a  considerably 
larger  ship. 


No  one  can  understand  the  value  of  such 
an  adjunct  who  has  not  had  to  look  round 
for  ships  to  go  on  duty  ;  the  long  list  of 
waiters  for  repairs  or  overhauling  was  some- 
times heart-breaking  ;  a  full  third  of  such  a 
force  as  ours  had  at  all  times  to  be  counted 
off  as  unavailable  for  such  reasons,  and 
others. 

The  armored  ships  (except  the  monitors, 
which  were  always  ailing),  as  a  rule,  kept  up 
nobly  ;  they  are  in  themselves  large  ma- 
chine-shops, and  the  flag-ship,  in  particular, 
I  think  I  may  say,  took  a  motherly  inter- 
est in  healing  the  wounds  of  the  small  fry 
which  naturally  had  to  come  to  her  to  re- 
port their  needs.  The  machine-shop  was 
going  night  and  day,  while  on  the  north 
blockade,  in  meeting  such  requirements  as 
fell  within  the  ship's  capabihties. 

But,  after  all,  the  greatest  questions  were 
coal  and  ammunition,  and  these  were  well 
met  ;  the  supply  was  admirably  kept  up  ; 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  was 
throughout  amazingly  well  done ;  where  all 
did  so  well  it  is  no  derogation  to  others  to  so 
speak,  as  the  work  of  this  Bureau  was  of  a 
more  difficult  character  than  that  of  any 
other.  Coaling  at  sea  we  found  more  or 
less  a  failure  ;  it  resulted  in  starting  plates 
and  opening  seams  in  the  colliers,  and,  in 
a  general  way,  was  not  satisfactory,  though 
we  managed  it  when  necessary.  It  finally 
came  down  to  the  use  of  two  great  bases, 
Key  West  and  Guantanamo,  the  latter,  oc- 
cupied on  June  loth,  being  a  place  which 
seemed  made  for  our  purposes.  In  the 
words  of  the  Spanish  Commander  report- 
ing to  his  Commander-in-Chief  in  Santi- 
ago,  in  a  captured  letter,  "  the  American 
Squadron  in  possession  of  the  outer  bay 
has  taken  it  as  if  for  a  harbor  of  rest,  they 
having  anchored  as  if  in  one  of  their  own 
ports."  Its  occupancy  was  one  of  the 
pieces  of  good  fortune  which  went  far  to 
aid  in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
and  the  fall  of  Santiago.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  need  of  many  fixed  coaling 
stations  ;  the  mobile  collier  is  the  best 
resource,  much  the  cheapest  and  much 
the  most  satisfactory  from  many  points  of 
view. 

The  hospital  service  of  the  fleet  was  well 
maintained  ;  the  Solace,  flying  the  Red 
Cross,  was  admirably  fitted  and  conducted 
and  met  all  our  wants.  But  it  must  be  said 
that  these  wants  were  not  great.     Our  im- 
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munity  from  the  enemy's  shot  was  one  of 
the  marvels  of  warfare;  plenty  fell  about  us, 
especially  at  San  Juan  and  in  the  action  of 
July  3d,  on  both  which  occasions  the  ships 
were  at  times  in  a  hail  of  projectiles,  but  in 
each  instance  we  escaped  but  with  only  one 
man  killed  and  a  small  number  wounded. 
We  had  the  same  immunity  from  sickness, 
our  average  number  being  but  about  two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  of  our  force,  with 
nothing  serious.  The  Marine  Battahon 
of-  six  hundred  men  was  kept  ashore  in  al- 
most perfect  health,  showing  what  can  be 
done  when  conditions  are  properly  met. 
There  is  nothing  during  the  war  more  to 
the  Navy's  credit  than  the  excellent  man- 
ner in  which  health  was  preserved.  It 
must,  of  course,  be  said  that  we  had  had 
long  experience  in  such  climates,  and  knew 
what  we  were  facing,  but  all  the  same 
the  results  are  an  honor  to  the  service. 
The  health  of  his  ship's  company  is,  of 
course,  at  all  times  one  of  the  naval  com- 
mander's principal  thoughts,  and  he  re- 
gards a  high  sick-hst  as  a  discredit  to  the 
ship  and  himself.  He  thus  has  the  life- 
long and  habitual  thoughtfulness  for  his 
men,  found  perhaps  nowhere  else  to  the 
same  degree,  the  good  results  of  which 
were  so  markedly  shown  in  the  present 
instance.  Our  medical  staff  deserves  high 
praise  for  its  watchfulness  and  general 
good  work  in  every  detail  of  its  profes- 
sion. 

The  fresh-food  supply  was  also  well 
kept  up,  though  somewhat  deficient  in 
some  of  the  simpler  wants  of  the  sailor- 
,man,  among  whose  primal  needs  are  un- 
Hmited  potatoes  and  onions  ;  but  if  any- 
thing was  wanting  anywhere,  in  any  de- 
partment, the  want  was  not  made  known 
by  murmurs.  In  the  whole  period  I  heard 
no  note  of  discontent ;  everything  bore 
the  impress  of  cheerfulness  and  wholesome 
zeal ;  all  small  disgruntlements  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  great  desire  of  the  men 
to  do  their  duty  to  the  utmost,  and  they 
seemed  to  have  no  other  thought.  I  think 
there  could  have  been  no  higher  spirit  than 
that  which  seemed  to  extend  everywhere 
among  the  hundred  ships,  great  and  small, 
of  this  great  fleet. 

And  why  did  the  Spanish  fail  so  mark- 
edly? 

Having  seen  something  of  Spain,  I  have 
my  theories,  and  they  are  as  follows  :   We 


are  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  Span- 
iard as  a  European.  He  is  not  one;  he  is 
largely  a  Moor  in  blood,  and  much  more 
in  character.  The  Moor  did  not  possess 
his  country  for  eight  hundred  years  and 
leave  it  as  if  he  had  not  been  there.  It  is 
from  him  the  Spaniard  of  to-day  gets  his 
religious  fanaticism,  his  fatalism,  much  of 
his  architecture  and  music,  his  pride  and 
ceremonious  manner,  his  social  character- 
istics (appearing  chiefly  in  his  treatment  of 
women),  his  tribal  instincts  and  want  of 
administrative  capacity,  which  have  made 
it  impossible  for  the  various  petty  kingdoms 
of  Spain  ever  to  really  unite  under  one 
stable  government  ;  his  want  of  capability 
of  preparation,  and  finally  his  bloodthirst- 
iness,  which  last,  unhappily,  cannot  be  de- 
nied. 

The  Spaniard  has  never  really  faced  a 
civilized  foe,  excepting  in  guerilla  warfare 
(in  the  Napoleonic  period),  since  the  wars 
he  waged  in  the  Netherlands.  He  has  had 
no  preparation  for  war  on  a  great  scale. 
He  bought  and  built  fine  ships,  officered 
them  by  gallant  men,  the  officers  of  the 
Spanish  navy  having  been  at  all  periods 
of  their  best  blood ;  but  there  was  through- 
out their  service  the  want  of  system,  the 
want  of  drill,  the  general  want  of  prepa- 
ration which  one  would  look  for  in  the 
Turk  or  Moor,  but  not  in  the  European. 
Looking  over  the  log-book  of  the  Cristo- 
bal Colon,  extending  from  June  14,  1897, 
to  July  3,  1898,  there  is  no  mention  of 
target  practice  by  the  larger  ships.  How 
could  they  hope  to  compete  with  men 
who  lived,  so  to  speak,  these  months  with 
lock-string  in  hand  and  whose  eyes  were 
constantly  looking  over  the  gun-sights  at 
the  enemy  ?  When  the  time  came,  how 
could  there  be  a  question  as  to  result,  and 
I  think  there  was  none  in  the  mind  of  any 
man  in  our  fleet  ;  there  was  a  confidence 
born  of  preparation  which  went  in  itself 
far  toward  victory. 

One  extraordinary  trait  may  be  men- 
tioned which  is  inexphcable.  It  was  first 
brought  to  my  mind  by  General  Cahxto 
Garcia.  The  fine  old  soldier  and  ideal 
specimen  of  an  old  warrior  had  but  just 
arrived  from  the  interior,  and  had  come  on 
board  the  flag-ship  for  a  consultation  with 
our  Commander-in-Chief.  He  had  had 
a  preliminary  jaunt  of  some  seventeen 
miles    in  a  very  lively  yacht,  the   Vixen, 
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and  when  he  came  aboard  he  was  very 
seasick.  He  remained  lying  down  during 
his  stay.  The  Admiral  made  a  remark 
regarding  the  probability  of  a  Spanish  at- 
tack at  a  certain  point.  The  old  man 
raised  himself  upon  his  elbow  and  said, 
with  great  earnestness  :  "The  Spaniards 
never  a,tta.ck  ;  they  never  attack."  And 
this,  in  a  general  way,  seems  to  be  true. 
They  resist  and  will  resist  nobly,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  in  them  the  capacity 
of  initiative.  Cervera's  sortie  may  seem 
a  denial  of  this,  but  it  is  not  so  ;  his  effort 
was  to  escape,  not  to  make  an  assault 
upon  our  fleet ;  what  firing  he  did  was 
simply  incidental  to  his  endeavor  to  get 
away,  and  was  in  the  nature  of  defence 
and  not  attack. 

I  may  say  as  an  ending  to  this  paper, 
and  as  an  interesting  bit  of  the  history  with 
which  it  deals,  that  the  fact  last  mentioned 
is  known  from  various  conversations  with 
the  surviving  officers  of  the  Spanish  squad- 
ron giving  their  reasons  for  their  tactics 
on  the  momentous  morning  of  July  3d. 
They  knew  the  only  two  ships  of  our 
squadron  off  the  port  reckoned  their  equals 
in  speed  were  the  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn— the  one  at  the  eastern,  the  other  at 
the  western  end  of  the  blockading  line. 
They  desired  to  make  either  Cienfuegos  or 
Havana,  and  thus  preferred  going  west- 


ward.^^  It  was  thought  that  they  could  run 
by  and  leave  behind  the  heavy  and  sup- 
posably  slower  battle-ships,  and  easily  over- 
come with  their  superior  force  the  only  fast 
ship  they  had  to  meet  in  that  direction. 
They  did  not  reckon  upon  the  immediate 
closing-in  of  the  battle-ships  and  the  mur- 
derous effect  of  our  first  fire,  which  prac- 
tically decided  the  battle  before  they  had 
left  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  port,  and 
left  open  no  question  of  running  by  except 
in  the  case  of  the  Cristobal  Colon,  which, 
by  keeping  well  in  shore,  started  westward 
practically  uninjured.  The  splendidly  sus- 
tained speed  of  the  Oregon,  wholly  unsus- 
pected by  the  Spaniards,  brought  the  Co- 
lon within  range  of  her  thirteen-inch  guns, 
which  were  the  only  guns  of  any  of  the 
ships  in  chase  which  reached,  and  which 
the  Oregon,  much  the  nearest  ship,  began 
to  fire  on  finding  her  eight-inch  fall  short. 
Six  thirteen-inch  shells  were  fired  with  a 
range  beginning  at  8,500  yards,  rising  to 
9,500,  and  falHng  finally  to  8,900  (five 
land  miles),  at  which  distance  the  shell  fell 
near  the  Colon's  stern,  whereupon  she 
hauled  down  her  flag  and  turned  inshore. 

*  Cienfuegos  is  about  three  hundred  miles  to  the  west  of 
Santiago  ;  it  is,  roughly,  six  hundred  to  Havana  by  Cape 
Maysi  and  eight  hundred  by  Cape  San  Antonio,  but  the 
fact  of  a  strong  division  of  our  fleet  being  at  Guantanamo, 
thirtj'-eight  miles  to  the  east,  had  its  weight  as  to  the  course 
to  be  taken  for  Havana.  The  shoal  waters  within  the  belt 
of  keys  west  of  Cape  Cruz  were  also  in  view  as  a  refuge. 
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If  Spring  return,   and  not  to  thee  come  back 

Joy,  and  fresh  savour  of  remembered  things, 

If  not  thy  heart  within  thy  bosom  sings 

With  every  pilgrim  of  the  skyey  track 

Home-bound  once  more,  on  swift,   exultant    wings, 

And  every  flower  new  gilding  earth's  dull  black, 

If  all  abundance  prove  thy  proper  lack. 

All  gold,  thy  gloom,  all  faith,   thy  falterings, — 

Alarum  then  !   O   then  art  thou  betrayed ; 

Look  to  thy  birthright !   it  is  no  base  fee 

To  cease  with  Youth,  or  with  thy  single  good ; 

Thou  hast  thy  part  in   Nature's  plenitude. 

And  all  delight  is  thine,   if  thou  wilt  see 

Thy  portion  merged  in  hers,   nor  be  afraid. 


THE    GREAT    SECRETARY-OF-STATE    INTER- 
VIEW 


By  Jesse  Lynch  Williams 


THIS  was  the  first  important  assign- 
ment they  had  given  him  since  he 
had  become  a  newspaper  man. 

The  Star  was  the  name  of  the  paper,  a 
bright  afternoon  paper  that  printed  very 
few  pictures  and  a  great  deal  of  news. 
The  name  of  the  new  reporter  was  Rufus 
Carrington,  and  most  of  the  time  they 
seemed  to  forget  his  existence  and  made 
him  sit  idle  in  the  middle  of  the  busy 
room,  getting  in  people's  way,  just  as  they 
do  with  all  cubs,  letting  them  soak  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  place.  This  seemed 
all  wrong  to  Rufus,  who  thought  that  a 
newspaper  man,  of  all  men  in  the  busy 
city,  ought  to  be  the  busiest. 

He  had  supposed  that  reporters  went 
out  upon  the  street  and  prowled  about 
blindly  on  the  lookout  for  news,  hke  po- 
licemen after  arrests,  and  he  had  wondered 
what  part  of  the  town  he  would  have  to 
patrol,  and  whether  to  wear  his  reporter's 
badge  on  the  breast  of  the  waistcoat  or  at 
the  bottom,  like  a  college-club  pin.  But 
he  soon  found  that  each  reporter  was  sent 
for  a  particular  piece  of  news,  the  existence 
of  which  was  determined  in  some  myste- 
rious way  by  the  City  Editor,  who  had  his 
fingers  on  the  pulse  of  the  strenuous  me- 
tropoHs  and  scowled  most  of  the  time. 

The  few  assignments  he  got  were,  for 
the  most  part,  minor  obituaries — "  obits  " 
they  were  called — or  to  run  down  stories 
which  the  news-bureaus  sent  in  (on  type- 
written tissue-paper,  called  ''flimsy")  to 
see  if  they  were  correct ;  and  no  one  said 
anything  about  badges,  which  he  had 
discovered  were  seldom  worn,  except  at 
fires.  Of  late  they  had  taken  to  sending 
him  to  the  Weather  Bureau  occasionally 
to  find  out  what  kind  of  a  day  it  was  going 
to  be,  or  to  a  police  court  to  look  out  for 
picturesque  cases,  which  a  cub  doesn't  al- 
ways recognize  when  he  sees ;  and  of 
those  he  does  cover  he  may  forget  to  find 
out  the  age,  address,  initials,  or  occupa- 
tion of  someone  in  the  story,  or  the  name 
or  precinct  of  the  policeman,  or  the  place 


or  time  of  the  occurrence,  or  the  time  or 
place  of  the  arrest  :  if  so,  "  Run,  get  back 
and  get  your  facts  !  "  growled  the  City 
Editor.  And  the  chances  were  good  that 
not  a  line  of  it  would  be  printed  in  the 
paper  after  all. 

Reporting  was  a  very  different  job  from 
*' journaHsm,"  as  he  had  pictured  it  from 
a  romantic  distance.  He  did  not  breathe 
a  word  concerning  his  high  ideals  about 
the  Power  of  the  Press,  and  his  worthy 
ambition  to  cleanse  it  he  had  postponed 
indefinitely.  His  present  ambition  was  to 
keep  from  being  sworn  at  by  the  City  Ed- 
itor, who  sometimes  made  him  feel  that  he 
had  missed  his  calling.  It  is  at  this  stage 
that  most  of  them  (who  go  into  newspaper 
work,  calling  it  journaHsm)  quit  and  try 
something  else,  and  shudder  ever  after- 
ward at  the  mention  of  reporting. 

Rufus  did  not  quit,  because,  if  you  care 
to  know  it,  he  intended  to  become  a  great 
writer  some  day,  and  he  believed  that  this 
was  the  way  to  go  about  it.  He  thought 
a  little  disagreeableness  for  a  couple  of 
years  would  not  hurt  him  ;  and  it  would 
be  very  pleasant  afterward  to  read  that 
**  From  the  year  so-and-so  till  the  year  so- 
and-so  the  author  engaged  in  newspaper 
work;  then,  with  the  appearance  of  his  first 
book     .     .     ." 

This  was  a  responsible  assignment,  and 
he  meant  to  do  well  with  it.  It  was  right 
that  he  should,  because  they  were  thinking 
of  dropping  him  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
along  with  a  couple  of  other  cubs  who 
were  not  catching  on  rapidly  enough. 
The  only  reason  they  had  sent  him  up  to 
get  the  interview  was  that  a  good  part  of 
the  staff,  which  was  small,  was  up  across 
the  Harlem  this  afternoon  on  the  big 
railroad  catastrophe,  and  the  rest  of  the 
good  reporters  were  down  the  bay  on  a 
grounded-steamer  story,  and  the  regular 
political  writers  were  off  on  more  impor- 
tant interviews. 

At  least  they  thought  they  were  going 
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to  be  more  important.  The  interview 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  turned  out  to 
be  the  story  of  the  day,  the  biggest  story 
of  many  days,  in  some  respects  ;  but  this 
would  not  have  been  the  case  if  young 
Carrington  had  not  been  sent  to  cover  it. 

'*  He  probably  won't  say  much,"  Van 
Cise,  the  City  Editor,  had  said,  "but 
watch  him  if  he  gets  to  talking  about  the 
Convention.  You  understand  ?  That's 
the  story  to-day,  of  course." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Carrington,  the  cub, 
putting  on  his  hat  excitedly.  He  did  not 
understand  at  all.  He  was  not  interested 
in  conventions  and  seldorn  read  the  polit- 
ical columns.  All  he  understood  was  that 
they  were  sending  him  to  interview  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  these  United  States; 
and  it  felt  good.  So  he  hurried  down  the 
stairs  with  his  brows  knit  like  the  older  re- 
porters starting  out  on  their  big  stories. 

He  felt  considerably  awed  when  he  ar- 
rived at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  and  was 
led  into  the  small  parlor  where  the  other 
reporters  were  waiting,  because  here  he 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  some  of  the 
best-known  newspaper  men  on  Park  Row, 
and  a  number  of  prominent  correspondents 
for  out-of-town  papers.  A  couple  of  them 
smiled  as  though  they  thought  he  was  pretty 
young  to  cover  the  story.  Rufus  took  a 
seat  all  alone  in  the  corner  by  the  door  and 
tried  not  to  appear  conscious,  and  when 
they  stopped  looking  at  him  he  looked  at 
them.  Donaldson  had  once  been  a  for- 
eign correspondent.  The  man  beside  him 
sometimes  wrote  editorials.  They  were 
all  older  than  he  was.  Some  of  them  had 
beards,  some  wives,  and  some  political  as- 
pirations. At  that  point  the  Secretary  of 
State  entered. 

He  was  smiling  his  public  -  occasion 
smile,  looking  scholarly  in  a  frock-coat 
which  fitted  better  than  most  public  men's 
frock-coats,  and  he  was  followed  by  his 
stenographer,  who  seemed  tired  and  had 
an  offensive  blond  beard,  and  was  to  take 
down  every  word  said  from  the  moment 
the  Secretary  of  State  took  his  seat  until 
he  left  the  room. 

The  important  one  said,  "  How  do  you 
do,  gentlemen  ?  "  very  cordially,  and  began 
shaking  hands  with  them  all;  with  Car- 
rington, too,  who  did  not  know  whether  or 
not  to  say  he  was  glad  to  meet  him. 

The  Secretary  of  State  told  his  stenog- 


rapher to  call  a  waiter,  and  the  waiter 
to  take  the  gentlemen's  orders.  Rufus 
thought  it  odd  for  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
these  United  States  to  set  up  the  drinks, 
but  the  older  men  did  not  seem  to  mind  it. 
They  gave  their  orders  and  forgot  to  say 
thank  you.     Then  the  interview  began. 

Rufus  did  not  know  the  interview  was 
beginning ;  because  reading  an  interview 
and  making  one  are  so  different.  He 
thought  they  were  just  talking  and  would 
begin  to  formally  interview,  in  long,  grave 
questions  with  participles  in  them,  as  soon 
as  they  had  finished  their  drinks,  carefully 
writing  down  what  was  said  in  note-books 
(which  most  reporters  do  not  carry),  by 
shorthand  (which  few  reporters  under- 
stand). One  of  the  men,  the  ancient-look- 
ing reporter  from  ThePost,  merely  inquired 
in  a  casual  and  personal  tone,  as  though 
to  fill  up  a  pause,  although  he  expected  to 
print  the  answer  and  the  Secretary  knew 
it,  "  What  brings  you  to  New  York  to-day, 
sir  ?  " 

"  Oh,  merely  personal  business;  just  a 
flying  trip.   I  expect  to  go  back  to-night." 

Then  some  one  edged  up  toward  what 
they  all  wanted  to  know,  by  asking  if  the 
Secretary  thought  the  Convention  now 
assembled  in  the  AVestern  State  would 
nominate  Holliday  for  Governor.  They 
had  an  idea,  and  it  was  correct,  that  this 
Convention  and  his  sudden  trip  to  New 
York  had  something  to  do  with  each  other. 
That  was  why  they  had  besieged  the  hotel 
until  he  capitulated  and  sent  out  word  that 
he  would  be  pleased  to  meet  the  reporters 
all  together  at  this  hour.  Only,  the  Secre- 
tary called  them  '*  Representatives  of  the 
Press." 

The  scholarly  looking  Secretary  smiled 
pleasantly  and  said  he  would  not  venture 
an  opinion  as  to  that,  and  then  (though 
nobody  just  knew  how  the  transition  was 
made)  he  began  talking  copiously  about 
party  affairs  in  New  York,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  reconciling  the  two  factions — 
something  that  would  make  very  interest- 
ing copy  if  said  next  fall,  but  hardly  worth 
a  paragraph  to-day. 

But  Rufus  made  two  observations. 
First,  that  when  the  question  about  Holli- 
day was  asked,  one  of  the  reporters,  who 
was  about  to  finish  his  drink,  held  his  glass 
poised  until  the  answer  came.  And  he 
noticed  that  the  scholarly  looking  Secre- 
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tary  seemed  to  be  less  the  scholar  now  and 
more  the  shrewd-eyed  but  smiling  politi- 
cian. Somehow  Rufus  was  rather  sorry 
about  that. 

But  he  could  not  keep  up  with  the  rapid 
current  of  the  talk  at  all.  He  did  not 
know  which  was  the  current  and  which 
were  the  eddies.  All  the  others  seemed  to 
know,  and  some  of  them  began  to  jot  down 
occasional  notes  on  copy-paper  or  on  the 
margins  of  their  newspapers  while  he  looked 
at  them  and  wondered  what  they  wrote, 
and  wished  he  knew  something  about  pol- 
itics. The  others  knew  a  great  deal  about 
politics.  Most  of  them  could  tell  all  the 
initials  and  ambitions  of  all  the  minor  poli- 
ticians in  the  State,  and  of  all  the  big  poli- 
ticians in  every  State.  They  understood 
the  national  significance  of  this  State  Con- 
vention. 

The  Secretary  understood  a  good  deal 
about  reporters.  He  knew  that  among 
those  to  whom  he  was  giving  audience 
there  were  two  or  three  of  the  best  inter- 
viewers in  the  country,  and  they  knew  he 
knew  this.  So  the  merry  game  of  lead-up 
and  dodge-away  again  had  been  carried 
on  for  nearly  twenty  minutes,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  seemed  to  have  the  merriest 
time  of  them  all.  He  was  smiling  serenely. 
Baffling  interviewers  was  one  of  his  recre- 
ations. 

Donaldson  was  sharpening  his  lead-pen- 
cil. "  What  is  the  cause,"  he  said  bold- 
ly, "  of  the  administration's  antagonism 
toward  Holliday  ?  "  He  went  on  whit- 
tling his  pencil. 

General  HolHday  had  chin -whiskers 
and  was  the  best  type  of  Western  states- 
man. Wolf,  the  machine  man,  was  no 
type  of  statesman  ;  he  was  a  politician. 
Everyone  knew,  including  the  Secretary 
of  State,  that  Holliday  was  a  better  man 
than  Wolf.  What  decent  reason  could  the 
administration  give  for  being  opposed  to 
the  better  man  ?  And  if  the  Secretary  of 
State  said  there  was  no  opposition,  he 
knew,  none  better,  what  might  be  the  re- 
sult. But  he  had  reasons  for  not  wanting 
to  express  a  preference  for  either  wing  of 
the  party.  Whatever  was  said  would,  in 
half  an  hour,  be  flashed  into  every  big 
newspaper-office  in  the  country  and,  what 
was  of  more  consequence,  into  the  Con- 
vention Hall  of  the  Western  city.  If  he 
refused  to  answer  that,  too,  would  be  news, 


and  news  that  he  did  not  care  to  have 
disseminated.  It  required  some  thinking 
to  reply,  but  the  reply  came  without  any 
of  the  delay  that  has  been  made  here  :  "I 
am  not  aware  that  any  antagonism  has 
been  manifested  toward  General  Holliday 
on  the  part  of  the  administration." 

It  came  out  very  easily  apparently,  and 
it  was  an  answer  that  could  be  published 
without  embarrassment  to  the  administra- 
tion. There  had  been  no  manifestation  of 
antagonism  ;  that  was  true. 

A  momentary  lull  followed.  The  re- 
porters were  not  stopping  to  admire  the 
Secretary's  skilful  answer,  but  they  were 
so  anxious  to  follow  it  up  before  he 
changed  the  subject  that  everyone  waited 
for  everyone  else  to  do  it. 

Young  Carrington  had  carefully  put 
down  the  question  and  answer,  although 
he  did  not  appreciate  the  significance  of 
either.  He  was  sitting  next  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  he  was  the  only  one 
who  had  not  said  a  word.  He  wanted  to 
show  that  he  was  not  so  green  as  they 
thought  he  was.  His  heart  began  to 
thump,  but  he  stopped  chewing  his  pencil 
and  said  to  the  big  man,  in  a  brave  voice, 
"  What  I  would  like  to  know  sir,  is,  will 
Holliday  have  the  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration if  he  is  nominated  ?  Will 
he?" 

That  was  what  they  all  wanted  to  know. 
But  it  came  out  so  naively,  as  if  the  idea 
had  just  occurred  to  him  (and  so  it  had), 
that  some  of  them  burst  out  laughing. 
The  Secretary  laughed  a  little,  too,  and, 
turning  kindly  toward  the  boy,  who  had 
dropped  his  eyes,  said,  with  a  queer,  ironi- 
cal smile,  in  an  amused  tone,  ''  He  would 
have  the  heartiest  support  the  administra- 
tion could  give."  Then  turned  and  smiled 
around  at  the  rest  of  the  room  as  much  as 
to  say, "  You  know  what  I  mean  by  that," 
and  the  others  thought  they  did  know 
what  he  meant  by  that  and  smiled  at  his 
ironical  evasion,  and  smiled,  too,  at  the  ig- 
norance of  the  cub.  But  they  were  too 
hot  upon  the  scent  of  news  to  delay  the 
interview  long  and  were  soon  busy  asking 
other  questions. 

Meanwhile,  the  cub  reporter,  wondering 
why  they  laughed,  sucked  in  his  lower  lip 
and  wrote:  ''  He  would  have  the  heartiest 
support  the  administration  could  give,"  but 
without  the  queer  smile  which  he  had  not 
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seen    and    without    the    subtle    emphasis 
which  he  had  not  appreciated. 

"  How  did  you  make  out  ?  "  snapped 
Van  Cise,  as  Carrington  came  into  the 
room. 

It  was  getting  on  toward  time  to  go  to 
press  with  the  last  edition,  and  the  City- 
Editor  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  things  cleared 
up. 

Rufus  returned  jocularly,  "  Oh,  he's  the 
same  old  fox."  He  had  heard  one  of  the 
other  reporters  say  that  on  the  way  out  of 
the  hotel.  "  Just  as  we  were  beginning  to 
get  at  what  we  wanted,  he  jumped  up,  said 
he  had  an  engagement  and  left  the  room 
with  his  stenographer." 

The  City  Editor  bent  over  some  proofs 
again.  "■  Write  two  sticks — but  wait ; 
didn't  he  say  rt';/>'thing  about  HoUiday  and 
the  Convention  ?  " 

"Hardly anything.  Said  Holliday would 
have  the  backing  of  the  administration, 
but " 

The  City  Editor's  head  popped  up. 
"That  Holliday  would  have  wJiat ?  Say 
that  again."  He  looked  sharply  at  the 
boy. 

"  Why,  he  merely  said  that  if  Holliday 
was  nominated  the  administration  would 
back  him." 

"  Are  you  sure  about  that  ?  Are  you 
sure  he  said  the  administration  would  sup- 
port Holliday  ?  " 

"  If  nominated,"  returned  Carrington. 

"That's  news,"  said  Van  Cise,  getting 
excited  internally ;  "  sit  down  and  write  all 
you've  got."  He  glanced  at  the  clock  and 
then  began  talking  very  rapidly.  "  Write 
as  fast  as  you  can.  Begin  your  story  'The 
administration  has  come  out  at  the  eleventh 
hour  in  favor  of  Holliday.  The  Secretary 
of  State  in  an  interview  this  afternoon  said, 
that  if  Holliday  were  nominated  he  would 
have  the  heartiest  support  the  administra- 
tion could  give  ' — quote  his  exact  words. 
Add  that  this  statement  is  a  great  surprise 
to  everybody.  Point  out  the  probable  ef- 
fect on  the  Convention  when  this  news  gets 
there.  Then  go  back  and  tell  of  the  time 
of  his  arrival  in  town,  write  the  interview 
chronologically,  lead  up  to  this  statement 
again,  and  —  oh,  here  comes  Hopper. 
Good  !  See  here.  Hopper,  you  take  this 
story  with  Carrington.  Rewrite  it  and 
fill  in.      He  doesn't  know  anything  about 


politics.  Never  mind  your  other  story. 
This  is  more  important." 

Hopper  bristled  up  with  interest.  He 
reached  for  some  copy-paper.  The  cub 
mopped  his  brow.  He  gasped  to  himself, 
"  At  the  hotel  they  said  the  story  was  no 
good  !  " 

"  Come  on  now,"  said  Hopper.  Car- 
rington began  a  sentence,  scratched  it  out, 
began  it  over  again.  "  Hurry,"  said  Hop- 
per, "there's  not  much  time." 

The  City  Editor  had  rushed  into  the  pri- 
vate office,  and  now  Reed,  the  managing 
editor,  ran  out  exclaiming,  joyously,  "  Flat- 
footed  for  the  General !  "  and  tore  down  to 
the  end  of  the  room.  They  were  making 
the  forms  ready.  He  began  shouting  new 
orders.  This  was  to  be  the  story  of  the 
day.  It  was  going  in  the  first  column. 
That  involved  a  new  make-up  of  the  first 
page.  The  office-boys  were  asking  each 
other  what  was  the  big  news  that  had  just 
come  in.  The  copy-readers  knew  all  about 
it  already.  Carrington,  the  cub,  was  writing 
faster  than  he  ever  wrote  before.  Hopper 
was  grabbing  his  sheets  almost  before  he 
reached  the  bottom  of  them,  running  his 
pencil  through  some  words,  fiUing  in  others, 
calling  "  copy  "  to  the  boys  who  carried 
the  sheets  to  the  compositors,  w^ho  were 
making  the  type-setting  machines  hum. 
Carrington  was  now  writing  on  page  5. 
Page  3  was  already  in  type.  "  I  suppose," 
he  whispered  to  himself,  "  they  were  bluff- 
ing at  the  hotel.  Just  like  me  to  get  fooled." 

A  few  minutes  later  there  was  a  sudden 
burst  of  cheers  in  the  Convention  Hall  of 
the  Western  city.  Upon  a  bulletin-board 
had  been  written  a  message  sent  by  Reed, 
the  managing  editor,  to  the  Eve?iing  Star's 
correspondent. 

For  three  minutes  there  was  much  cheer- 
ing and  throwing  up  of  hats  from  the  Hol- 
liday men  all  over  the  hall.  The  Evening 
Star  was  always  popping  out  with  exclusive 
news,  and  it  was  a  clean,  reliable  paper. 

It  had  come  just  in  time.  Other  dis- 
patches already  arrived  had  reported  "  the 
administration  continues  its  past  policy  of 
silence."  And  in  a  few  minutes  more  the 
balloting  might  have  begun  and  the  ma- 
chine would  have  rushed  its  man  in. 

Now  several  honest  Holliday  men  tried 
to  take  the  floor  at  once,  and  shouted, "  Mr. 
Chairman."  The  chairman  hammered  with 
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his  gavel  and  shouted,  "  Order  !  order  !" 
And  there  was  no  order,  because  the  ma- 
chine men  were  clamoring  also.  Finally 
someone  beckoned  to  the  band,  which 
played  vigorously  and  soon  drowned  out 
the  turmoil.  Then  the  voices  stopped. 
Then  the  band  stopped.  Then  the  Hol- 
liday  men  popped  up  and  tried  to  get  the 
floor.  Again  the  machine  men  rose  to 
points  of  order  and  disorder. 

Meanwhile,  over  in  the  press  corner  of 
the  platform,  the  Convention's  correspond- 
ents also  were  excited — for  correspondents. 
"  How  in  thunder  did  they  get  a  beat  on 
that  ?  "  one  of  the  New  Yorkers  was  ask- 
ing. Another  said,  ''You'd  think  he'd  give 
a  private  interview  to  any  other  paper  in 
town  before  T/ie  Sta?'.'' 

"  But  I  can't  understand,"  said  the 
Boston  Advei-tiser  man,  "why  he  gave  this 
news  privately  to  anyone.  If  the  admin- 
istration were  coming  out  for  Holliday, 
you'd  think  they'd  tell  everyone." 

"  Of  course,"  said  a  Westerner,  "■  they'd 
take  pains  to  give  it  out  as  a  public  state- 
ment, wouldn't  they  ?  " 

"If  it  were  anyone  but  Reed,"  said 
one  of  the  New  Yorkers,  "  I  would  say  it 
was  clearly  a  fake  to  secure  his  own  prom- 
ised fat  office  through  Hohiday  next  fall." 

"  Reed  wouldn't  dare  fake  on  a  thing 
like  that,  even  if  he  were  that  sort,"  said 
the  Balt'unore  Sun  man.  "It  would  sim- 
ply kill  him,  kill  his  political  chances,  and 
kill  him  as  a  newspaper  man." 

But  the  Evening  Star  correspondent 
wore  a  confident  smile, and  only  said,  "It's 
a  beat  on  the  whole  country,  and  will  nom- 
inate HolHday  as  soon  as  these  Western 
jays  regain  their  heads."  But  relaxing 
his  confident  smile,  he  turned  around  and 
swiftly  wrote  this  dispatch  to  the  home  of- 
fice, like  a  good  newspaper  man  :  "How 
about  interview  ?  all  others  say  non- 
committal. Did  you  have  a  private  inter- 
view ?  I  say  so  here.  Better  verify  before 
you  go  to  press." 

But  this  did  not  get  through  to  New 
York  for  many  precious  seconds. 

When  the  dispatch  came  in.  Reed,  the 
Managing  Editor,  was  leaning  against  the 
make-up  stone,  fanning  himself  and  feeling 
relaxed,  excited,  but  joyous.  The  older 
members  of  the  stafi",  who  knew  him  well 
enough,  were  half-jokingly  congratulating 


him  on  his  prospective  office.  If  Holliday 
received  the  nomination  to-day,  as  the  bet- 
ter element  of  the  party  all  over  the  coun- 
try had  been  praying,  his  election  in  the  fall 
was  practically  certain.  And  it  took  only 
this  added  straw  for  Reed  to  get  the  con- 
sulship he  wanted  from  Washington.  The 
younger  men  looked  on  and  grinned,  and 
wished  they  dared  congratulate  him.  He 
was  a  managing  editor  who  was  hked  as 
well  as  feared. 

"  I'd  feel  better,  though,"  they  heard 
him  say,  "if  we  could  hear  from  the  Con- 
vention. I've  tried  three  times  to  get  them 
on  the  long-distance  'phone ;  but  the  Con- 
vention wire  is  still  busy.  They  ought  to 
get  to  balloting  pretty  soon." 

"  Who  got  this  story  ?  "  asked  another 
reporter,  just  down  from  Harlem.  "Car- 
rington,"  answered  someone.  Carring- 
ton,  pretending  not  to  hear,  was  leaning 
back  in  his  chair  with  his  feet  on  the  table, 
very  much  as  the  older  men  sit  after  writ- 
ing their  big  stories.  Others  had  written 
The  Story  of  other  days,  but  few  of  them 
had  ever  felt  the  Managing  Editor  lean 
over  them  while  writing,  and  say,  "  Good 
work,  my  boy  !  "  and  pat  them  on  the  back. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  Van  Cise,  the  City 
Editor,  looking  excited,  came  running 
down  the  room  toward  Carrington.  Close 
behind  him  came  Mr.  Reed  with  a  scared 
look  on  his  face,  a  telegram  in  his  hand. 
"Mr.  Canington,"  the  latter  began,  "did 
you  ask  him  that  question  alone  ?  Did 
you  ?  " 

Carrington  looked  up  puzzled.  The 
Managing  Editor's  voice  was  more  ner- 
vous than  he  had  ever  heard  it  before. 

Van  Cise  inten'upted  vigorously  : 
"  Quick !  did  you  ?  The  Secretary  of 
State — Damn  it,  say  something  !  " 

Young  Carrington  was  wondering  what 
there  was  to  be  excited  about.  "Alone  ? 
Oh,  why — yes,  sir  ;  I  asked  that  question 
all  by  myself."  He  smiled  up  good-nat- 
uredly. 

"  Good  !  "  exclaimed  the  City  Editor, 
slapping  the  desk.  "  AVhy  didn't  you  say 
so  before  ?  Then,  Mr.  Reed,  it  must  be 
a  beat,  sir." 

But  Reed,  looking  closely  at  Carring- 
ton, only  said,  "  This  is  all  pat,  then  ? 
Read  that."  His  tone  was  gentle,  as 
though  talking  to  a  scared  child.  "  Quick  ; 
this  is   important."      Carrington   saw   his 
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hand   tremble  as   he  held    out   the    tele- 
gram. 

The  cub  reporter  took  his  feet  down 
from  the  table.  "  Why — why,  no,  sir,"  he 
said,  getting  up,  "  I  didn't  have  any  pri- 
vate interview." 

Reed  simply  stared  at 
Cise  exclaimed,  "  What  ! 
said " 

"  No,  I  said  I  asked 
by  myself — on    my    own 


him,   but   Van 
you    just   now 


that  question 
hook,  that  is. 
Why,  the  others  were  all  right  there.  I 
thought " 

"All right  there  !  "  exclaimed  Van  (Jise. 
Reed  dropped  his  hand  to  his  side,  and 
began  to  blink  and  smile  weakly. 

"  Good  Lord  !  "  groaned  Hopper.  The 
rest  of  the  room  were  gathering  round  the 
group,  and  looked  from  Reed  to  Carring- 
ton.  Van  Cise  shouted  at  the  cub,  two 
feet  away  from  him  :  '*  Young  man,  see 
here,  did  you  or  did  you  not  quote  the 
Secretary  of  State  correctly  ?  This  means 
a  good  deal  to  us." 

"  Well,  look  at  my  notes."  He  held 
them  up  for  everybody,  looking  round  for 
sympathy  ;  but  there  was  none. 

"  Oh,  damn  your  notes  !  Did  you,  or 
did  you  not,  quote  him  correctly  ?  " 

''Why,  I  thought  you " 

"  Never  mind  what  you  thought." 

"Well,  all  I  can  say  is " 

"  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  quote  him 
correctly  ?  "  thundered  Van  Cise. 

"Well,  all  I  can  say — "  returned  Car- 
rington,  his  voice  breaking  in  the  middle, 
"  is  that  I  sat  right  next  to  him  and  wrote 
exactly  w^hat  he  said  to  me,  word  for 
word,  and  if  the  other  papers  missed  it, 
that's  not  my  funeral.  And  you  can't  get 
me  to  acknowledge  anything  else,  no  mat- 
ter what  you  say." 

This  was  just  what  Reed,  and  Van  Cise, 
and  all  the  staff  v/anted  to  hear,  although 
they  did  not  look  it.  Reed  was  still  smil- 
ing limply. 

"  If  it  isn't  so,  I'll  resign,"  added  the 
cub,  in  a  lower  tone. 

"We  know  that,"  said  Van  Cise,  and 
one  man  laughed. 

"  Wait  a  minute,  Van,"  said  Reed,  in  a 
dreadful  whisper,  "  it  may  come  out  all 
right.  Now,  Carrington" — everyone  was 
listening  intently — "  did  the  other  report- 
ers hear  you  ask  that  question  ;  were  they 
paying  attention?  " 
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The  cub  reporter  waited  while  the  clock 
ticked  three  times.  "  Why,  come  to  think 
of  it,  they  were  laughing  at  something  just 
then  ;  but  I  was  not  paying  much  atten- 
tion to  them.  That  was  not  what  I  was 
sent  there " 

"  lioys,"  said  Reed,  gendy,  "it  may 
come  out  all  right."  The  rest  of  the  room 
looked  at  each  other.  "  Now,  Mr.  Car- 
rington, you  run  up  to  the  hotel  and  get 
your  interview  confirmed.  Here's  the 
proof.  Ask  whether  it's  right  or  wrong. 
Hopper,  you  go  with  him  ;  run."  Then, 
turning  to  the  Make-up  Editor,  "  Stop  the 
presses  until  we  hear  from  them."  This 
showed  how  badly  rattled  was  the  calm- 
looking  Managing  Editor.  The  Make- 
up Editor  looked  at  him  and  said,  "  They 
are  running  now,  sir;  we're  out  on  the 
street  already."  The  newsboys'  voices 
could  be  heard  through  the  open  win- 
dows. 

"  Here's  the  flimsy's  story,"  said  a  copy- 
reader,  ripping  open  an  envelope  which 
a  boy  had  just  brought  in.  "  Late,  of 
course." 

'•  What  does  it  say  ?  "  asked  Reed. 
The  copy-reader  shook  his  head.  "  It 
does  not  back  us  up,"  he  said,  handing  it 
to  Reed,  who  skimmed  over  the  type- 
written words,  rumpled  up  the  tissue  pa- 
per and  dropped  it  on  the  floor.  "If  this 
had  only  come  just  five  minutes  ago," 
he  moaned.  "  Van  Cise,"  he  added, 
very  gravely,  "  if  our  story  is  not  con- 
firmed  " 

"  Why,  we've  lost  our  beat,"  said  the 
City  Editor,  "and  your  oifice." 

"  Some  of  us  will  lose  a  great  deal  more 
than  that,"  said  Mr.  Reed,  sinking  into  a 
chair.  He  meant  his  reputation  as  an 
honest  man. 

LTp  at  the  Polo  Grounds  the  New 
Yorks  had  tied  the  Baltimores  in  the  ninth 
inning.  Down  in  the  Street,  Chicago  Gas 
had  closed  three  points  higher  than  it  was 
before  luncheon.  Over  in  the  criminal 
part  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  jury  had 
come  in  at  last  and  said  solemnly,  "  Mur- 
der in  the  first  degree."  But  along  the 
Row  the  Evening:;  Star  had  quietly  ap- 
peared with  a  big  beat  in  its  last  edition, 
and  all  the  other  afternoon  papers  were 
sad  and  excited  about  it.  But  none  of 
them  was  half  so  sad  at  being  beaten  as 
the   Star  was   at  beating  them.     And  of 
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the  Star  staff  no  one  felt  worse  than  the 
young  author  of  the  beat.  Unless  it  was 
Reed. 

A'  long  half-hour  had  passed.  Every 
newspaper  along  the  Row  had  sent  men  up 
to  the  hotel  to  get  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  affirm  or  deny  the  Star's  beat.  Holli- 
day  might  be  nominated  at  any  moment. 
So  might  Wolf.  Telegrams  were  flying 
back  and  forth.  The  Secretary  of  State 
had  received  a  bushel. 

Although  the  last  edition  of  the  Star 
was  out  long  ago,  no  one  in  the  office  had 
gone  home,  not  even  the  women. 

^'  Any  word  from  Hopper  yet  ?  "  asked 
Reed.  He  had  stopped  making  jagged 
marks  on  copy-paper  now  and  was  pacing 
up  and  down  the  room  instead. 

"  No,"  replied  Van  Cise,  ringing  off  and 
leaving  the  telephone  closet  open  behind 
him.  "  They  haven't  been  able  to  get 
anywhere  near  the  old  man." 

"Well,  why  not  ?  " 

"  Sends  out  word  that  he  gave  one  in- 
terview to-day  with  the  express  under- 
standing that  he  would  be  left  alone  the 
rest  of  the  time." 

''What's  he  doing  ?  " 

"  Still  closeted  with  Judge  Devery  and 
Colonel  Hancock." 

"  Well,  can't  they  get  him  to  say  some- 
thing  about  our  interview  ?  He  has  surely 
seen  it  by  this  time." 

"  Hopper  says  they've  tried  to  bribe  the 
Secretary's  stenographer ;  tried  sending 
American  District  Telegraph  boys  with 
sealed  messages  ;  tried  every  scheme  they 
can  think  of.  The  place  is  full  of  report- 
ers. The  morning  papers  are  taking  it  up 
too,  now " 

"  Yes,"  said  Reed,  his  foolish  smile  re- 
appearing, "  and  they'll  make  a  big  story 
of  it  if  our  news  proves  to  be  wrong." 

"  Hopper  says  most  of  them  think  that 
we  had  an  exclusive  interview  some  time 
to-day  and  sent  Carrington  up  for  the 
general  interview  as  a  blind.  It  was  just 
like  the  kid  to  let  us  in  for  this." 

"  What  does  the  kid  say?  " 

"  Still  sticks  to  it,  Hopper  says,  and 
keeps  showing  him  his  ragged-edge  notes." 

"  Say,  come  here.  Van,"  said  Reed. 

A  boy  had  just  come  in  bearing  cop- 
ies of  an  extra  edition  of  the  EveniJig 
Earth.     In  the  first  column,  correspond- 


ing to  the  position  of  Carrington's  beat, 
was  a  headline  made  up  of  the  single  word 
"  CANARD,"  and  the  gist  of  the  story 
beneath  it  was  that  the  Star  was  a  Har, 
and  that  the  Ea7-tli  could  prove  it.  Every- 
one gathered  around  the  several  copies. 

Van  Cise  whistled.  "  They  must  have 
hustled  this  through  in  a  hurry,"  he  said. 

"  Say,  there's  an  editorial  inside,"  the 
Telegraph  Editor  remarked. 

"  Shut  up  !"  said  Van  Cise.  Then  to 
Reed,  "  Never  mind  looking  at  that  now, 
please." 

Reed,  who  had  turned  his  back  to  them, 
said,  "  Oh,  I've  seen  it,"  and  turned 
around.  "  There's  no  mistaking  what  they 
want  people  to  think  of  me.  It's  quite  ex- 
pHcit."  He  was  wondering  how  many 
people  had  read  it.  A  good  many  had. 
Carrington  up  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  had  read 
it.     Hopper  had  made  him  read  it  twice. 

One  of  the  copy-readers  whispered,  "  It 
looks  like  a  private  tip  from  head-quarters, 
they  wouldn't  dare  risk  a  libel  suit  by  such 
accusations  against  Reed,  if  they  didn't 
have  a  denial  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
himself." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Van  Cise.  "There 
hasn't  been  time  since  we  came  out." 

"  No,  but  someone  at  the  Convention 
may  have  got  him  on  the  long-distance 
wire  half  an  hour  ago  and  then  have  rung 
up  the  Earth  and  given  them  the  tip  ex- 
clusively." 

The  telephone  bell  whirred  and  Van 
Cise  ran  into  the  box  before  the  boy  could 
reach  it,  and  a  moment  later  his  loud  voice 
came  echoing  out  :  "  For  Heaven's  sake, 
Reed,  come  here — there,  you  take  this 
one;   I'll  switch  on  by  the  other  one." 

"Hello,"  called  Reed,  "Yes,  hello, 
hello,  Hopper — (keep  out,  central) — go  on, 
Hopper. — You  say  he  is  going  to  give — oh, 
has  given  another  interview ;  well,  quick, 
what  did  he  say  ? — gathered  all  the  re- 
porters in  his  room,  eh  ?  well — Well — yes 
— had  the  interview  read  ?  Oh,  I  under- 
stand, from  stenographer's  notes.  Well, 
what  ?  what's  that  last  ?  No,  before  that 
— oh, — yes — yes — no,  really  ? — what  ! — 
Good  Heavens  !  go  on — (Say,  Van  Cise, 
do  you  hear  that  ?)  " 

Van  Cise,  five  feet  away,  in  the  other 
telephone  box,  answered  by  way  of  several 
miles  of  wire,  "  Yes,  yes,  yes  (go  on,  Hop- 
per)." 
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Hopper  went  on  :  ''  Well,  first,  you  un- 
derstand, Young,  the  stenographer,  got 
down  to  the  question,  '  ]l7iaf  is  tJie  cause 
of  the  adniiiiistration'' s  antagonism  toward 
Holliday  ?  '  and  the  answer  was  '  / '///  not 
aware  that  any  antagonism  has  been  mani- 
fested toward  General  Hoi' — Hello? 
Hello  there  ?     Can  you  hear  ?  " 

"Yes,  shut  up,  go  on." 

— "  *  toward  General  Holliday  on  the 
part  of  the  administration.'  Then  several 
of  the  fellows  who  were  there  at  the  first 
interview  nodded  their  heads  and  said, 
'  There  !  what  did  I  tell  you  ?  That's  the 
cause  of  the  young  fellow's  misunderstand- 
ing.' But  up  jumps  that  Earth  man,  Mun- 
son — you  know  Munson — and  shouts, 
'  Misunderstanding  ?  Hell !  it  was  misrep- 
resentation, mahcious  misrepresentation, 
the  worst  trick  ever  perpetrated  in  Park 
Row  ' — something  of  that  sort,  and  was 
starting  out  to  telephone  down  to  the 
Earth  about  it.  But  just  then  the  boy 
here  jumps  up,  'Hold  up  there,  Munson 
— wait  a  minute,  you  fellows  (his  voice 
got  awfully  shrill),  the  next  question,  sir  ! 
Have  him  read  the  next  question — the 
very  next  question.'  The  Secretary  of 
State  waves  his  hand  for  silence  and  smiles 
a  httle.  He  had  a  piece  of  paper  in  his 
hand  all  the  time,  but  I  didn't  know  what 
it  was  then.  'Gentlemen,'  he  said,  'that 
seems  reasonable  ;  let  us  finish  the  inter- 
view. Young  will  read  the  next  question, 
and,  gentlemen,  we  are  all  likely  to  make 
mistakes  ;  but  my  stenographer  was  never 
known  to  ;   I  agree  to  stand  by '  " 

"  Go  on  !  go  on  !  "  Reed  interrupted. 
"  Give  us  the  facts." 

"  Well,  Young  cleared  his  throat,  and 
everybody  quieted  down.  '  Question,'  he 
reads,  '  What  I  would  like  to  know,  sir,  is. 
Will  Holliday  have  the  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration if  he  is  nominated?  Will  he  ? 
Answer  :  '  He  would  have  the  heartiest 
support  the  adnmiistration  could  give " 

"What  !  "  cried  Van  Cise.  then  from 
Reed,  "Ah,  say  that  over  again,  Hopper." 

Hopper  repeated  it  and  then  continued 
"  Well,  then,  the  boy  jumps  up,  and  shouts, 
'  There,  there,  there  !  What  did  I  tell  you  ! 
No7ii,  will  you  stop  jumping  on  me,  Hop- 
per ! '  How  about  it,  eh  ?  Well,  you 
ought  to  seen  that  sick-looking  crowd. 
They  hadn't  anything  to  say.  They  only 
looked  at  the  kid  and  then  at  each  other. 


while  Carrington  and  I  put  on  our  hats  to 
go,  grinning  back  at  them.  The  Secretary 
of  State  was  guying  them,  too,  on  the  folly 
of  being  too  certain.     What  ?  " 

"  Say,"  interrupted  Reed,  "  didn't  either 
of  you  get  the  Convention  on  the  long- 
distance telephone?"  'I'he  Managing 
Editor's  instincts  were  coming  back. 

"  No,  but " 

"  Well,  why—" 

"  Wait  a  minute.  Then  the  Secretary 
waves  the  piece  of  paper  in  his  hand,  and 
says,  '  One  moment,  gentlemen,  before 
you  go,  allow  me  to  read  you  this  mes- 
sage just  received  from  the  Convention. 
Then  he  read,  '  Holliday,  775  /  Wolf' 
IJ2.  I  bid  you  all  good  afternoon,'  he 
said,  and  bowed  us  out.  So  you  see  that 
the  old  fox  had  been  holding  off  confirm- 
ing or  denying  our  interview  until " 

"  Hopper,"  interrupted  Reed,  "report 
at  once  to  the  office;  we'll  get  out  a  spe- 
cial edition  on  this — Begin  your  copy  on 
the  way  down  in  the  train — A  good  de- 
tailed story  about  the  interview,  and  how 
it  was  confirmed  and  all  that.  We'll  write 
the  pohtics  of  it  down  here.  The  Conven- 
tion end  is  coming  in  over  the  wire  now. 
Make  your  best  time — and  say,  bring  Car- 
rington along  with  you ;  we  want  to  see 
him.    Good-by."    And  they  both  rang  off. 

In  Hopper's  story  he  referred  interest- 
ingly to  what  The  Earth  had  published 
(which,  by  the  way,  meant  a  big  job  for 
some  lawyers  next  month),  quoted  all  the 
Secretary's  words,  dramatically  described 
the  reading  of  the  stenographer's  notes 
and  had  a  lot  of  fun  with  the  old  report- 
ers, who  let  a  mere  boy  flick  a  big  beat 
out  from  under  their  very  noses. 

Just  after  the  paper  went  to  press,  Mr. 
Reed  came  down  to  where  the  cub  was 
standing  with  a  wide  grin  on  his  face.  In 
one  hand  the  editor  held  a  telegram.  He 
put  the  other  on  Carrington's  shoulder  and 
said,  "  Mr.  Carrington,  this  is  the  second 
telecrram  from  the  Convention  I  have 
shown  you  to-day."  It  read,  "Please  ac- 
cept my  heartfelt  thanks  for  bringing  me 
the  nomination.      John  H.  Holliday." 

"  I  don't  know,"  the  Managing  Editor 
added,  "but  that  it  ought  to  have  been 
sent  to  you  in  the  first  place."  However, 
Rufus  got  something  at  the  end  of  the 
week  which  he  appreciated  just  as  much. 


CLOSED    DOORS 

By  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson 

When  it  is  night  and  the  house  is  still, 
When  it  is  day  and  the  guests  are  gone, 

When  the  lights  and  colors  and  sounds  that  fill 
Leave  the  house  empty  and  you  alone  : 

Then  you  hear  them  stir — you  hear  them  shift — 
You  hear  them  through  the  walls  and  floors — 
And  the  door-knobs  turn  and  the  latches  hft 
On  the  closet  doors. 

Then  you  try  to  read  and  you  try  to  think, 

And  you  try  to  work — but  the  hour  is  late ; 
No  play  nor  labor  nor  meat  nor  drink 
Will  make  them  wait. 

Well  for  you  if  the  locks  are  good  ! 

Well  for  you  if  the  bolts  are  strong, 
And  the  panels  heavy  with  oaken  wood, 
And  the  chamber  long. 

Even  so  you  can  hear  them  plead — 

Hear  them  argue — hear  them  moan — 
When  the  house  is  very  still  indeed, 
And  you  are  alone. 

Blessed  then  is  a  step  outside, 

Warm  hands  to  hold  you,  eyes  that  smile. 
The  stir  and  noise  of  a  world  that's  wide, 

To  silence  yours  for  a  little  while. 

Fill  your  life  with  work  and  play  ! 

Fill  your  heart  with  joy  and  pain  ! 
Hold  your  friends  while  they  will  stay, 
Silent  so  shall  these  remain. 

But  you  can  hear  them  when  you  hark — 
Things  you  wish  you  had  not  known — 
When  the  house  is  very  still  and  dark. 
And  you  are  alone. 
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THE   WOMAN'S    PARIS 

By  Ada  Cone 


L'H  the  first  of  May  the  white 
streets  silhouette  themselves 
gayly  on  a  cerulian  sky  in  an 
amber  air ;  the  chestnut -trees, 
in  ordered  procession,  hold  up  their  per- 
fumed candlesticks,  and  smiling  nymphs, 
all  recently  emerged  from  icy  caverns, 
pour  once  again  their  feathery  fountains, 
to  adorn  Paris  tlie  beautiful,  Paris  the 
horse's  Sheol,  as  a  current  epigram  has 
it,  and  the  woman's  Paradise. 

In  the  fashionable  shopi)ing  quarter 
there  is  an  air  of  expectancy,  as  of  a  place 
set  in  order  and  waiting.  The  modes  have 
been  determined  for  the  season  and  the 
models  prepared.  The  labor  is  done,  the 
table  is  ready  for  the  expected  guests, 
and  the  host  waits  in  confidence,  knowing 
well  that  there  is  no  rival  table  in  the 
world. 

And  all  summer  long  the  women  from 
everywhere,  the  American  among  others, 
and  particularly  the  American,  will  come 
here  and  go,  choosing  this  or  that,  as  it 
pleases  them,  like  the  guests  at  a  holiday 
buffet. 

Vol.  XXIV.— 6o 


The  quarter  of  Paris  thus  devoted  to 
feminine  interests  is  as  new  as  its  occupa- 
tions and  witnesses  to  the  modern  com- 
mercial importance  of  women.  Only  a  cen- 
tury ago  elbowed  by  green  fields,  it  is  to- 
day the  centre  of  the  city,  outlined  by  a 
triangle  of  splendid  streets.  Starting  from 
the  opera-house,  on  one  side  runs  the  ave- 
nue de  r  Opera,  street  without  break,  with- 
out prominence  of  parts,  subordinating 
all  to  unity,  its  beauty  in  grandeur  of  pro- 
l)ortion.  Ante-room  to  Paris,  it  is  not  a 
rendezvous  of  Parisians;  it  is  a  neutral 
ground  that  French  politeness  abandons 
to  its  guests.  On  the  other  side  is  the 
grand  boulevard  to  the  Madeleine,  contin- 
ued l)y  the  rue  Royale.  If  the  boulevard 
looks  insignificant  for  its  fame,  it  is  that  its 
(quality  is  in  psychological  conditions  that 
are  not,  say  the  Parisians,  to  be  understood 
by  the  profane.  The  shops  here,  as  those 
in  the  avenue,  are  for  the  visitor,  but  the 
subtilties  of  the  boulevard  life  are  for  the 
initiated  alone.  Along  the  shadowed  ar- 
cades of  the  rue  de  Rivoli,  where  the  entire 
stock  must  be  i)laced  in  the  window  to  be 
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seen,  are  small  accessories  of  dress,  em- 
broidered handkerchiefs,  inexpensive  and 
imitation  jewels,  marvels  of  their  sort,  ad- 
dressed here  to  the  guests  of  the  neighbor- 
ing hotels  in  search  of  tri- 
fling souvenirs.  The  space 
enclosed  by  these  streets  is 
criss-crossed  by  other 
streets,  all  given  up  to  lux- 
urious industries  for  wom- 
en, largely  by  women. 
From  the  rue  de  Rivoli 
'back  to  the  opera-house  a 
perpendicular  to  the  trian- 
gle is  formed  by  the  rue 
Castighone,  the  place  Ven- 
dome,  and  the  rue  de  la 
Paix.  Rue  de  la  Paix  !  seat 
of  the  immortal  Worth,  and 
of  several  other  immortals 
that  have  divided  his  em- 
pire; inner  sanctuary  of 
fashion  ;  crucible  wherein 
the  social  conditions  of  the 
passing  moment  are  trans- 
muted into  apparel,  to  be- 
come the  model  ideals  of 
dress  for  all  womankind. 

And  on  the  place  Ven- 
dome,  high  up  on  his  col- 
umn, stands  Napoleon  in 
classic  undress,  seeming  to 
wait  for  his  valet  de  chain- 
h7'e  to  bring  him  a  costume 
with  his  morning  coffee,  *^, 
strange  presiding  genius 
over  the  chiffons  of  a  sex 
he  despised. 

To  this  centre  of  fashion 
comes  the  fair  Anglo-Saxon 
between  May  and  Decem- 
ber, and  is  received  with 
open  arms.  Other  people 
may  leave  their  train  at 
Montmartre  or  beyond  the  Bastille,  and  be 
left  to  flounder  with  the  language  as  they 
may,  but  she  is  greeted  in  her  native  tongue, 
and  on  debarking  finds  herself,  if  she  will, 
landed  almost  directly  upon  the  grand 
boulevard,  where  the  heart  of  the  city 
beats  ;  for  Paris  loves  her — her  annual 
patronage  is  worth  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars more  to  Paris  than  that  of  all  other 
people  put  together. 

Our  race  goes  to  seek  beauty  in  Paris, 
as  the  French  come  to  learn  politics  of 


us.  This  is  the  simple  mechanical  law 
of  equilibrium.  Anglo-Saxondom  fits  all 
life  into  a  uniform  jacket  of  morals; 
French  art  accepts  nature  as  it  is  and  em- 
broiders to  cover  its  defi- 
ciencies an  exquisite  man- 
tle of  taste,  for  each  object 
and  each  act  a  different  and 
consistent  dress -up.  The 
French  method  makes  Hfe 
a  pageant,  and  Paris  the 
most  amusing  place  in  the 
world. 

This   taste  of  Paris  ap- 
plies  itself  indifferently  to 
build    a    Pantheon    or    to 
shape  a  common  dress  de- 
tail.   Further,  pursuing  log- 
ically its  road,  it  reaches  to 
the   adorning    of  voluptu- 
ousness and  soft  vice,  and 
it  is  here  that  Paris  appears 
most    sharply    marked   off 
from  our  world.    "  What," 
cries  the  Anglo-Saxon,  face 
to  face  with  this  inevitable 
corollary,   "you    do    not 
think  it  your  duty  to 
make  vice  appear  hid- 
eous! "  ''  Pardon,"  an- 
swers the  Frenchman, 
"  duty  has  nothing  to 
do    with    the    matter. 
Art   does  not  judge;   it 
afhrms." 

The  Anglo-Saxon  has 
not  this  freedom  of 
mind ;  in  art  he  com- 
promises. And  the  more 
that  it  does  not  enter 
into  his  conception  of  the 
possible  at  home  does 
this  forbidden  beauty  in- 
trigue him  at  Paris. 
What  can  be  this  wickedness  that  is  not 
like  our  wickedness?  What  is  this  art  that 
explains  all,  justifies  all?  And  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  comes  to  see. 

The  American  finds  an  added  appeal 
in  his  temperament.  Tireless  searcher  of 
the  new  in  nature's  laws,  to  which  other 
new  constantly  succeeds,  and  httle  dis- 
posed to  look  for  ideals  outside  of  Hfe, 
to  him  appeals,  with  tremendous  force, 
the  eternal  youth  that  is  given  by  art. 
Paris   has  the  secret  of  triumphing  over 


High  up  on  his  column,  stands  Napo- 
leon. 
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time  ;     Paris,    then,    is    the    city    of    his 
dreams. 

But  since  beauty  to  the  American  is 
largely  theoretic,  what  may  be  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  American  woman  that  comes 
for  the  first  time  to  Paris  to  realize  what 
she  has  imagined  of  beauty  in  dress,  and 
what  is  her  influence,  if  any,  on  the  move- 
ment of  French  industries  called  fashion  ? 
Shall  we  go  about  with  her  a  little  and  see  ? 

In  the  rue  de  la  Paix,  of  an  afternoon, 
the  carriages  roll  up  and  down,  and  cross 
each  other  in  tangles  iihat  undo  with  the 
polite  manners  of  a  draw- 
ing-room, conducting,  hith- 
er  and   yon,  the   aesthetic 
French   dame   or  the   fair 
stranger  in  search  of  Paris- 
ian elegance. 

A  discreet  murmur  fills 
the  air  of  tinkling  bells  and 
rolling  wheels  ;   there  is  a 
flash  of  silver,  a  reflection 
of  plate  glass,  and  framed 
in  black  coupes    delicious 
women  that  pass  make  one 
think  of  the  Fragonards  at 
the  Louvre,  while  on 
each    side    the    car- 
riages are  drawn  up 
two  and  three  deep, 
and   pretty    women 
cross  and  re-cross  the 
pavement,    from   the 
carriage  to  the  door- 
way and  from   the 
doorway  to  the  car- 
riage. 


The  actress  of  the  day  has  come  to  try 
on  a  gown  at  Paquin's  and  Lady  X.  to 
order  a  court-dress  of  Worth;  South 
Americans  and  Russians  elbow  each  other 
on  the  stairway  of  the  milliner  in  vogue, 
while  through  the  windows  opposite  may 
be  seen  the  lively  manikins  at  Doucet's, 
speaking  now  French,  now  English,  bat- 
ting the  two  languages  about  with  the  ease 
of  players  at  ball. 

Some  pctites  fcmmes  pass,  making  eyes 
to  the  men  who  are  dawdling  before  shop- 
windows,  while  their  wives  have  gone  to 
be  fitted  upstairs.  The  little  women  dis- 
appear through  the  doorway  of  some  popu- 
lar coiffeur,  that  has  the  secret  of  making 
them  all  equally  beautiful.  The  street  ven- 
ders cry,  ^''  D'maridez  le  plan  de  Paris  J 
les  vues  de  Versailles.  C est  pour  i-ien, 
viiigt  sous;  "  from  the  shadow  of  some 
portal  the  flower-seller  echoes  back,  '•^  De 
jo  lies  ffeu>-s,  de  belles  violettes ;  ffeurissez 
ffuidauie,  moji  boii  moiisieur;  "  and  before 
the  popular  dress-making  house  of  the  day 
the  carriages  grow  denser  under  a  forest 
of  beribboned  whips,  while  the  double  row 
of  footmen  lengthen  inside  the  court,  mute 
and  still  as  a  gallery  of  sphinxes  leading 
up  to  a  temple  of  Isis. 

The  entrance  to  the  sanctuary  is  a  court 
of  Doric  columns,  a  private  staircase  con- 
ducting  to    an  ante-room  in 
ebony,  whence  one  passes  in- 
to a  larger  room,  walled  with 
mirrors   and  panelled  with 
Gobelin,  that  serves  for  recep- 
tion.    From  the  farther  end 
long  perspectives  of  galleries 
open  off,  lined  also  with  mir- 
rors, the  wall-space   broken, 
from  time  to  time,  with  lux- 
urious seats  adroitly   nooked 
in  palms,  where  the  client  and 
the  saleswoman  mur- 
mur their  duos ;  and 
up   and  down  these 
galleries,   in   a    tem- 
pered Hghtand  a  per- 
fumed atmosphere, 
under   skies   painted 
by   Mile.  Abb  em  a, 
women    in   delicious 
gowns,   the  latest 
models  of  the  house, 
walk  back  and  forth 
indolently,     impas- 


Fleurissez  madame,  mon  bon  monsieur." 
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ively,  like  people  seen  through  a  hashish 
dream. 

Of  such  are  the  great  houses  where  the 
clients  come  in  person  to  buy.  Others 
whose  business  is  largely  exportation,  such 
as  Worth's,  liave  not  this  sensuous  luxury 
of  instalment,  but  look  rather  like  pros- 
perous banks. 

The  masterpiece  for  which  this  ekiborate 
setting  exists,  the  Paris  gown,  that  here 
bursts  full  blown  on  the  eye  of  the  client, 
is  not,  as  the  public  believe,  a  creation  of 
the  great  dress-maker  himself,  nor  is  the 
great  dress-maker  responsible  for  the  fash- 


ion. This  model 
gown  is  the  result 
of  an  almost  infinite 
collaboration.  Up 
in  the  garrets  of  the 
criss  -  cross  streets, 
live  a  modest  class 
of  artists  that  make 
projects.  They  get 
their  inspiration 
from  old  portraits  at 
the  Louvre,  at  Ver- 
sailles, from  elegant 
women  in  the  drive- 
ways of  the  Bois,  or 
from  some  hazard. 
They  modify,  de- 
velop, combine,  fol- 
lowing a  drift  which 
they  do  not  control, 
till  they  have  pro- 
duced a  novel  idea 
that  the  public  is 
likely  to  accept,  and 
that  is  therefore 
salable.  Their  proj- 
ects are  fixed  in 
sketches,  and  they 
are  known  as  viar- 
chands  de  croqiiis. 
Others  of  these 
speciaKsts  make  up 
their  projects  in 
cloth,  and  are 
known  as  mar- 
chaiids  de  modeles. 
These  occupy  a 
more  important 
rank  than  the  first, 
since  the  models 
form  a  demonstra- 
tion that  the  ideas 
can  be  realized.  The  model  merchant 
is  in  relation  with  the  manufacturers,  who 
provide  her  with  the  new  materials  they 
have  imagined,  and  whose  interest  it  is  to 
have  their  "truck  "  presented  to  the  great 
dress-making  houses  and  so  launched  on 
the  market. 

A  good  dress-making  house  buys,  it  is 
said,  from  these  idea  merchants  to  the 
value  of  some  four  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
Besides  this  every  important  house  keeps 
a  cor})s  of  designers  on  salary,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  follow  society  functions,  to  spy 
out  what  rival  dress-makers  are  doing,  and 
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in  general  to  garner  ideas. 
To  these  professional 
sources  is  added  the  invol- 
untary aid  of  elegant  cli- 
ents, particularly  of  ac- 
tresses of  society  plays, 
whose  personal  taste  adds 
to  the  general  stock. 

A   project   accepted   by 
the  dress-making  house  is 
there  submitted  to  a  corps 
of  trained  critics,  who  judge 
its  artistic  and  its  commer- 
cial merits,  and  command 
the  necessary  changes.     It 
is  then  passed  over  to  skilled 
dress  -  makers,  cutters,  and 
seamstresses.     The  work  of 
the  kitter  is  minutely  spe- 
cialized, one  person  making 
always  sleeves,  another  al- 
ways skirts,  another  bodice 
trimmings,    in   which    way 
each  detail  becomes  a  mas- 
terpiece.    There  is  finally 
the  presiding  genius,  who 
may  be  the  person   under 
whose  name  the  house  is 
known,   or    some    man   or 
woman    whose    name    the 
house    has    swal- 
lowed up.     An  idea 
thus    submitted    to 
the    artistic    re- 
sources of  a  house 
becomes,   to  a   de- 
gree, individualized, 
takes  on   a  special 
manner    belonging 

to  the  house,  so  that  in  a  fashionable  as- 
sembly the  initiated  can  say  with  cer- 
tainty— This  gown  came  from  Felix  and 
the  other  from  Worth. 

The  great  dress-maker  is  not,  except  in 
rare  cases  an  artist ;  he  is  a  business  man 
employing  artists  and  trained  artisans  on 
a  large  scale,  engaged  in  a  commerce  that 
returns  a  very  profitable  per  cent.  He  is 
in  some  instances  the  director  only  of  the 
establishment,  which  a  stock  company 
owns.  His  position  makes  special  calls  on 
him,  nevertheless.  He  must  have  enough 
critical  knowledge  to  fill  the  highest  aes- 
thetic demand,  and  a  flair  that  he  may, 
by  anticipating,  present  his  chents  with  the 
novelty  that  the  social  movement  will  lead 


The  latest  models  of  the  house  walk  back  and  forth,  indolently.— Page  551. 

them  involuntarily  to  demand  or  to  accept. 
He  is  called  upon  also  to  act  as  critic  for  the 
manufacturers,  who  submit  to  him  the  de- 
signs and  colors  proposed  for  the  season 
ahead,  and  among  these  he  chooses  what 
he  will  take  to  be  made  exclusively  for  him, 
what  he  will  take  on  commission,  and  what 
others  he  will  take  to  pay  for  if  he  finds  it 
convenient  to  use  them.  He  is  a  sort  of 
barometer,  registering  the  variations  of 
fashion  for  the  use  of  the  manufacturers, 
who  are  guided  by  his  choice  as  to  what 
some  time  thereafter  the  great  public  is 
likely  to  demand. 

The  intention  of  all  this  collaboration  is 
to  produce  a  garment  consistent  with  the 
general  movement  of  fashion,  that  shall  be 
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in  detail  a  novelty  and  in  workmanship  an 
art  whole.  Of  the  perfectly  made  gown 
no  one  can  say  afterward  how  the  sleeve 
was  formed  or  how  the  skirt.  It  is  a  work 
of  decofative  art  and  is  to  be  judged  by 
art  laws.  The  lines  and  colors  play  into 
each  other  and  lose  their  separate  exist- 
ence. No  part  of  it  imposes ;  it  is  a  whole ; 
it  has  the  repose  and  mystery  that  belong 
to  beauty.  This  does  not  describe  every 
high-priced  gown,  but  this  is  the  ideal 
gown. 

At  the  milliner's  no  decorative  back- 
ground distracts  attention  or  bounds  the 
eye.  Hats  on  tall  mushrooms  rise  innu- 
merable on  every  side,  where  one  wanders 
as  through  the  avenues  of  a  tropical  forest. 
Filmy  gauzes  droop  like  Virginia  moss, 
flowers  bloom  that  never  wither,  and  rare 
plumed  birds,  the  creation  of  the  house, 
poise  themselves  against  backgrounds  of 
cumulus  cloud  in  tulle. 

The  visitor,  bewildered  and  astray  among 
these  marvels,  easily  forgetting  that  they 
were  made  for  wear,  gently  constrained, 
finds  herself  dropping  upon  an  ottoman 
before  a  mirror,  while  among  a  flutter  of 
pretty  girls  one  with  a  hat  in  her  hand  and 
a  voice  of  persuasion  is  saying  :  "  Does 
madam  Hke  this  ?  Would  madam  like  that 
in  another  color?"  and  the  manikin  sets 
the  confection  on  over  her  own  perfectly 
arranged  hair,  and  turns  round  and  round 
that  madam  may  see  the  effect. 

Of  all  the  details  of  dress  that  the  French 
have  created,  the  hat  is  the  most  charac- 
teristic. If  the  vainest,  it  is  the  most 
aesthetically  instructive.  Its  reason  for  be- 
ing in  the  French  scheme  is  to  relate  the 
head  to  the  decorative  form  taken  at  any 
one  time  by  the  rest  of  the  dress.  It  grows 
narrow  or  wide,  high  or  low,  with  fluid  mo- 
bility, and  without  any  reference  to  the 
primitive  idea  that  the  hat  is  a  covering 
for  the  head.  Its  aesthetic  is  not  based  on 
this  idea,  but  on  subordination  to  a  certain 
whole  that  is  conceived  of  by  the  French 
under  the  word  toilette,  a  word  the  equiva- 
lent of  which  does  not  exist  in  our  language, 
or  scarcely  the  idea  in  our  minds,  as  yet. 

Made  out  of  materials  that  other  art 
would  disdain,  these  vulgar  chiffons  are 
saved  from  incongruous  effects  only  on 
condition  of  being  submitted  to  art  laws. 
Their  reason  for  being  must  find  its  expla- 
nation wholly  in  art.     'J'lu-  cm^o  with  which 


they  lend  themselves  to  caricature  by  in- 
artistic milliners  makes  constancy  intoler- 
able, and  no  part  of  dress  changes  so  often 
as  the  hat.  The  leading  milliners  are  those 
who  can  produce  a  constant  succession  of 
new  ideas. 

More  limited  in  its  sources  of  inspiration 
than  dress-making,  since  it  niust  be  guided 
by  what  the  latter  has  done,  millinery  fash- 
ions crystallize  in  much  the  same  way. 
The  great  milliner  and  her  aids  create  pro- 
visional effects,  which  every  client  of  taste 
by  her  criticism  helps  to  perfect,  till  form 
and  color  take  on  a  harmony  with  the  last- 
made  form  of  gown.  When  a  shape  suc- 
ceeds with  her  clients,  the  great  milliner 
gives  it  out  to  be  manufactured,  and  it  thus 
finds  its  way  to  the  public. 

The  staple  trimmings  are  ribbon,  flow- 
ers, and  plumes.  The  two  latter  are  made 
by  the  same  manufacturer  and  alternate, 
so  that  after  a  season  of  flowers  comes  a 
season  of  plumes,  but  the  ribbon  remains  in 
constant  demand.  It  is  therefore  the  rib- 
bon manufacturers  that  decide  the  colors, 
making  them  to  accord  with  the  season's 
gowns.  The  syndicate  of  flowers  and 
plumes  guided  by  the  samples  of  ribbon, 
establish  in  their  turn  a  chart  of  colors  for 
the  flowers  and  plumes.  Thus  the  wheels 
fit  into  each  other,  taking  their  force  of 
movement  from  the  dress-maker, who  takes 
his  force  from  the  public. 

The  following  statistics  of  French  dress 
exportation  are  transcribed  at  the  value  of 
five  francs  to  the  dollar.  In  what  concerns 
dress-making  proper,  the  figures  are  taken 
from  an  investigation  published  by  M. 
Gaston  Worth,  bearing  on  the  year  1893. 
M.  Worth  estimates  that  the  value  of  ma- 
terial consumed  yearly  in  France  for  wom- 
en's dress  (gowns  and  jackets)  is  $200,- 
000,000,  half  of  which  being  absorbed 
privately,  leaves  as  the  value  delivered  to 
the  dress-makers  $100,000,000.  The  cost 
of  making  this  material  into  garments  is 
estimated  as  equal  to  the  value  of  the  ma- 
terial, which  gives  $200,000,000  as  the 
value  of  the  year's  product  of  the  French 
dress-makers. 

The  proportion  exported  in  any  one 
year  is  estimated  by  the  French  Syndical 
Chamber  of  Sewing,  from  custom-house 
reports,  to  be  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  production,  which 
would  give  as  the  yearly  value  paid  by  for- 
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eigners  a  sum  approaching  $50,000,000. 
This  does  not,  however,  show  the  impor- 
tance of  foreign  cHents.  M.  Worth  divides 
the  sales  for  the  one  hundred  leading  houses 
in  the  centre  of  Paris  as  follows  : 

Per  Cent. 

Sale  in  Paris  to  French  clients 37 

Sale  in  Paris  to  foreigners 38 

Sale  to  commissioners 8 

Exportation  direct 17 


IOC 


It  appears  from  this  table  that  in  the 
important  dress  centre  of  Paris  the  sale  of 
gowns  to  foreign  clients  rises  to  sixty-three 
per  cent.,  and  that  more  than  half  of  this 
amount  is  carried  away  as  private  luggage, 
unregistered  by  the  customs. 

The  several  registered  exportation  values 
that  follow  serve  as  a  hint  of  the  enormous 
l)rofit  to  France  of  dress  industries  for 
women.  Regarding  silk  tissues,  not  tabled 
here,  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  industry, 
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living  formerly  off  the  throne  and  the  church, 
and  having  both  these  clients  destroyed  by 
the  revolution,  has  seen  raised  up  for  its 
saving,  in  particular,  the  Enghsh-speaking 
woman;  England  and  the  United  States 
buy  pure  and  mixed  silk  tissues  in  amounts 
very  nearly  equal,  and  the  two  together 
take  nine-elevenths  of  the  whole  amount 
exported.  In  the  item  also  of  artificial 
flowers  England  and  the  United  States 
take  very  nearly  equal  quantities,  and  the 
t-wo  together  take  six-sevenths  of  the  whole 
export  (Statistics  of  1895). 

Dress-making  and  underwear  (1893)  $41,515,858 

Trimmed  hats  (1893) 8,582,660 

Artificial  flowers  (1893) 2,579,552 

Feathers  (1893) 4,212,713 

Gloves  (1893) 9,969,321 

Buttons  (1893) 1,509,078 

Fans  (1893) 1,157-281 

Perfumes  (1895) 2,450,912 

Jewellery  (average  estimate) 10,600,000 

In  importance  on  the  registered  lists  of 
French  dress  exportation,  England  and 
her  colonies  rank  first.  The  United  States 
come  third,  but  it  is  toward  the  United 
States  that  the  lists  are  most  unjust.  We 
have  seen,  by  M.  Worth's  table  of  per 
cents.,  that  in  the  principal  houses  more 
than  half  the  sales  to  foreigners  are  carried 
away  as  personal  baggage,  and  if  we  ask 
who  the  women  are  that  have  most  temp- 
tation to  evade  the  customs,  the  answer  is 
easy.  As  a  matter  of  fact  our  country- 
women so  preponderate  among  the  direct 
chents  that  it  has  long  since  become  a  habit 
in  the  rue  de  la  Paix  to  call  all  foreigners 
irrespectively  "  Americans." 

Those  who  would  hke  to  know  whether 
the  interest  of  foreign  women  in  the  gowns 
and  bonnets  of  Paris  is  not  on  the  wane, 
are  referred  to  a  report  lately  pubHshed  by 
the  French  Ministry  of  Commerce,  which 
shows  that  the  exportation  in  made-up 
articles  of  women's  dress  has  increased 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years. 

Thus  Paris,  happily  for  its  fame  and  its 
pocket,  dictates  to  Anglo-Saxon  countries 
the  fashion  and  imposes  the  supplies.  And 
when  we  ask  whether  this  must  needs  be, 
and  whether  the  American  does  not  help 
to  make  the  fashion  to  wliich  she  contrib- 
utes so  mucli  money,  we  shall  be  answered 
if  we  look  for  a  monKMit  at  the  nature  of 
fashion. 


Fashion  is  a  twofold  movement.  In 
its  large  evolution  a  type  dominates  for 
some  generations  or  so,  with  modification 
so  slow  as  to  be  unperceived,  the  result  of 
social  conditions  prevaihng  in  the  civiHzed 
world,  forming  the  drift  that  is  referred  to 
above  that  is  not  controlled  ;  in  its  spe- 
cial action  it  is  a  variation  from  season  to 
season,  and  from  day  to  day,  a  constant 
individual  creation  on  the  same  general 
theme.  This  second  movement  is  the  one 
that  is  popularly  recognized.  It  is  due  to 
woman's  present  social  status,  which  forces 
her  to  constant  effort  to  set  herself  off  from 
other  women,  or  to  emulate  other  women, 
by  her  dress,  as  men  are  forced  to  emulate 
other  men  or  to  distinguish  themselves 
from  the  mass  of  men  by  force  or  by  intel- 
lect. The  end  pursued  by  both  is  singu- 
larity, that  is  to  say  distinction  from  others, 
and  with  women  distinction  by  beauty. 

This  constant  creation  of  novel  ideas 
incorporating  beauty  in  the  highest  degree, 
must  take  place  where  art  occupies  itself 
most  seriously  with  dress,  and  where  art  is 
at  the  same  time  most  developed.  This 
productive  centre  is  Paris.  Fashion,  then, 
in  our  day,  is  created  necessarily  at  Paris, 
and  the  industries  that  feed  the  movement 
are  necessarily  French. 

If  we  reflect  in  addition  to  this  that  with 
us  art  is  still  undeveloped,  that  it  is  tra- 
ditionally in  tutelage  to  morals,  and  that 
the  beautifying  of  the  person  by  artificial 
means  beyond  a  certain  limit  is  an  infrac- 
tion, of  the  racial  conscience,  we  need  go 
no  farther  than  an  inductive  formula  to 
understand  that  the  American  woman  does 
not  influence  the  fashion. 

The  American  when  she  comes  to  Paris 
has  seen  of  the  fashion  movement  but  the 
spent  outside  wave  ;  the  meaningless  exag- 
geration of  the  fashion-journal  draughtsmen 
and  the  misinterpretation  of  copying  dress- 
makers. A  certain  disappointment  on  her 
part  may  then  be  presumed,  for  the  Parisian 
toilette,  in  ratio  to  its  perfection,  astonishes 
no  more  than  does  the  Venus  de  Milo  at 
the  Louvre.  This  reserve,  and  these  means 
so  perfectly  adjusted  as  to  seem  a  matter 
of  course,  will  strike  her  with  surprise. 
She  seeks  in  bewilderment  to  analyze,  to 
justify  expectation.  The  untrained  eye 
does  not  rouse  itself  to  the  expected  sensa- 
tions.    Is  this  all  ?  she  is  likely  to  ask. 

In  response  to  this   feeling    the   Paris 


hand  and  a  \uice 


licrsuasion,-  I'ai^t    ^^4. 


dress-maker  is  perhaps  tempted,  when  he 
works  for  her,  to  exaggerate  a  Httle  his 
means.  He  says  that  she  hkes  decided 
effects,  that  she  wants  her  gowns  elabo- 
rated ;  and  the  milliner  says  that  she  asks 
for  hats  too  pronounced  for  Parisian  taste. 
M.  Paul  Bourget's  remark  also  was  in 
this  sense  when  he  said,  "  The  Americans, 
all  dressed  in  Paris,  seem  to  be  over- 
dressed." 

If  then  what  she  buys  in  Paris  is  modi- 
fied to  her  dictation,  it  is  not  made  more 
aesthetic ;  if  it  were  it  would  impose  itself  as 
a  model  for  fashion ;  but  some  of  its  per- 
fection is  sacrificed.     It  may  take  on  more 


character,  but  it  will  be  a  departure  from 
the  general  ideal,  and  so  cannot  lead  fash- 
ion or  have,  even  in  America,  more  than  a 
local  influence. 

But  the  failure  to  initiate  in  beautiful 
dress  does  not  imj^ly  an\-  special  \-ulgarity 
on  the  part  of  Americans,  it  means  simply 
a  lesser  development  of  taste  in  this  direc- 
tion, which  she  shares  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  outside  of  Paris.  On  the  contrary, 
Paris  considers  that  of  all  her  foreign  cli- 
ents it  is  the  American  that  does  her  most 
credit.  Our  countrywoman's  freedom  from 
prejudice,  lively  imagination  and  thirst 
for  art,  make  her  an  ai)t  pupil,  and   these 
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qualities  are  worth  to  her,  in   Paris,  the 
reputation  of  a  natural  taste. 

To  have  in  hand  all  the  elements  that 
cause  the  American's 
sensations  in  Paris,  we 
must  consider  also  what 
the  ideal  woman  should 
be,  of  which  this  dress 
makes  a  part.  To  what 
end  is  this  emulation  by 
beauty  ?  for  beauty  may 
be  an  end  in  itself,  but 
beauty  used  to  singular- 
ize  is  a  means.  There  is 
but  one  answer  to  this  : 
the  aim  is  a  triumph  in 
the  emotional  field.  And 
French  art  having  con- 
ceived woman's  life  as 
properly  confined  to  this 
field,  could  not  fail  to 
demand  of  her  a  har- 
monious development 
according  to  the  concep- 
tion. By  manner  and 
mind,  as  well  as  by  dress, 
the  ideal  woman  must 
charm  the  senses. 

For  this  result  there 
is  no  thought  of  depend- 
ing on  nature  alone. 
The  Frenchman  knows 
that  nature  is  never  per- 
fect, except  in  parts,  and 
that  art  exists  to  fill  nat- 
ure's gaps.  The  wom- 
an, the  work  of  art  en- 
visaged, must  satisfy  the 
taste.  She  and  her  dress, 
then,  are  inseparable, 
lliey  form  two  parts  of 
a  whole,  completing  each 
other,  submitting  to  the 
same  laws,  judged  by 
the  same  cxsthetic,  devel- 
oped to  the  same  end. 

As  this  ideal  is  not  in 
other  countries  exalted 
aesthetically  to  the  same 
degree,  it  would  evident- 
ly be  useless  to  look  else- 
where for  an  ecjual  result.  Frenchwomen 
live  in  an  atmosphere  of  art  culture,  always 
under  tlie  eye  of  tlie  critics.  A\'lien  there- 
fore the  Frencliman  finds  it  chfficult  to 
believe   tluit    tliere  is    any  perfection    of 


feminine  development  outside  of  France, 
this  is  not  mere  national  egoism,  it  is  the 
logical  conclusion  of  his  method  of  judg- 


Hc  says  that  she  likes  decided  effects. — Page  557. 


ing.  For  other  women  may  be  more  beau- 
tiful by  nature,  or  more  intelligent,  or  more 
riclily  dressed  ;  they  will  fall  short  some- 
where in  the  whole. 

There  is  no  thought,  either,  of  looking 
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for  the  ideal  woman  in  a  special  class  of 
the  rich  or  of  the  aristocratic.  Putting  all  to 
the  test  of  the  senses,  French  art  could  not 
fail  to  recognize  that  this  woman  could  be 
born  among  the  slums  as  well  as  in  the 
aristocratic  faubourg.  -'The  cult  of  wom- 
an in  Paris,"  says  somewhere  Jules  Claretie, 
"is  independent  of  social  position.  These 
princesses  of  the  blood  are  admitted  into 
their  birthright  without  dispute.  They  are 
neither  habilitated  nor  scorned ;  neither 
exalted  nor  disdained.  Admired  for  what 
in  them  is  not  ruined  by  their  vices,  they 
are  the  accepted  queens  of  a  day;  sur- 
rounded by  a  court  of  men,  taken  as  mod- 
els by  the  women. 

These  princesses  of  the  blood,  as  M. 
Claretie  calls  them,  attain  most  nearly  the 
ideal,  which  explains  the  common  superfi- 
cial observation  that  it  is  the  demi-mon- 
daine  that  sets  the  fashion.  Certainly  it  is 
she  that  most  naturally  or  most  assiduously 
pursues  an  aim  that  most  succeeds,  and 
these  are  not  handicapped;  at  the  same 
time  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  vice  is  not 
the  aim  but  only  a  consequence  of  life  di- 
rected entirely  in  the  channel  of  the  senses; 
the  aim  is  primarily  a  voluptuous  person- 
ality, and  the  women  who  pursue  it  are  not 
necessarily  outside  of  society  so  called. 

Thus  the  American  in  Paris  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  social  situation  that 
results  from  pursuing  to  its  farthest  conclu- 
sion the  object  of  fashionable  dress ;  a  situ- 
ation that  must  appear  to  her  scandalous. 
And  here  the  judgment  goes  easily  astray. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  because  the 
aesthetic  development  of  the  woman  along 
the  line  we  have  seen  reaches  its  maximum 
in  Paris,  there  is,  therefore,  no  morality  in 
France.  It  is  a  mistake  too  easy  to  make. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  great  body  of 
Frenchwomen  uphold  stiffly  either  the 
moral  or  the  class  ideal.  These,  feeling  a 
necessity  that  does  not  exist  with  us,  or 
that  exists  to  a  less  degree,  to  set  them- 


selves off  from  those  that,  being  distin- 
guished for  fashionable  novelty  in  dress, 
lay  themselves  open  to  suspicion  on  one 
or  the  other  or  both  of  these  counts, 
find  no  means  left  to  them  but  the  old- 
fashioned,  from  which  they  refine  away  all 
character  in  an  augmentation  of  beauty; 
or  the  ugly,  which  does  not  exclude  art 
either. 

The  consequence  of  this  is  that  in  prin- 
ciple the  American  sees  in  Paris  the  French- 
women of  her  own  moral  life  in  such  attire 
as  to  pass  unobserved,  while  the  novelty 
and  the  style  she  has  come  to  seek,  are 
the  appanage  of  women  whose  life  she 
looks  upon  with  horror. 

This  is  the  situation.  In  Paris  the  dress  of 
the  fashionable  young  American  is  assorted 
to  the  dress  of  the  elegant  demi-mondaine. 
Paris  recognizes,  however,  that  their  mo- 
tives for  dress  are  a  universe  apart,  and  it 
is  here,  finally,  that  the  American  has  an 
influence  in  Paris.  If  in  the  fashions  she 
imitates,  here  in  the  moral  field  she  is  an 
initiator ;  she  is  a  witness  to  Parisians  that 
a  woman  may  choose  to  wear  novel  and 
fashionable  dress  for  pure  pleasure  in  va- 
riety, and  for  simple  gayety  of  heart. 

Let  us,  in  conclusion,  be  just.  If,  in  the 
pageant  of  Paris,  under  the  gay  mantles, 
there  is  moral  rottenness,  it  remains  no  less 
true  that  here  also  an  absolute  end  is 
reached.  Of  its  importance  or  its  conse- 
quences this  paper  has  nothing  to  do.  It 
is  true,  also,  in  spite  of  the  progress  we 
have  made,  that  even  with  us,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  world,  the  life  of  the  mass  of  women 
is  mainly  emotional,  and  that  dress  con- 
forms, however  in\-oluntarily,  to  the  needs 
of  such  life.  What  is  attained  is  only  a 
matter  of  degree.  And  for  this  reason,  as 
Httle  streams  run  down  to  big  ones,  there 
will  long  continue  to  flow  through  the  rue 
de  la  Paix  a  river  of  gold  struck  with  the 
effigies  of  all  the  kingdoms  and  republics 
of  the  world. 
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VIII-^FROM    DENVER    TO    THE    PACIFIC 


Phcenlx,   Arizona, 
January  3,  1893. 

Journeying  by  no  pre-arranged  plan, 
but  directing  my  course  according  to  the 
promptings  of  chance  circumstances,  I 
have  wandered  far  from  a  direct  westward 
hne  from  Denver  to  the  sea,  but  I  have 
come  by  a  way  that  has  furnished  in  ex- 
perience all  that  I  could  have  hoped. 

The  very  first  step  from  Denver  carried 
me  out  of  a  due  westward  course.  In  the 
vague,  ill-defined  manner  of  a  tenderfoot, 
I  knew  that  Cripple  Creek  was  a  relatively 
new  mining  camp,  and  that  it  lay  some- 
where beyond  Pike's  Peak,  and  I  Hght- 
heartedly  dreamed  that,  being  a  new  camp, 
it  was  just  the  place  for  a  new-comer  ;  so, 
late  in  September,  I  set  out  from  Denver 
with  Cripple  Creek  in  view. 

For  seventy  miles  or  more  I  went  south, 
the  earlier  part  of  the  walk  leading  me 
through  the  sandy  tract  which  begins 
abruptly  at  the  very  edge  of  the  fresh  green 
lawns  that  mark  the  end  of  irrigation  in 
the  city.  The  road  which  first  I  followed 
gradually  faded  out  on  the  open  plain. 
Then  I  cut  diagonally  across  country  in 
the  direction  of  the  foot-hills. 

Near  to  the  city  as  it  was  this  bit  of 
country,  after  weeks  of  drought,  was  Hke 
a  veritable  desert.  Underfoot  was  the  hot 
alkali  dust,  w^here  grew  the  short  plain- 
grass  that  lay  whitened  in  tufts  of  crisping 
curls,  as  though  dead  beyond  all  reviving. 
Thick  on  every  side  was  a  growth  of 
stunted  cactus,  well  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  plain,  while  the  deeper 
green  of  the  long,  sharp  Spanish  needles 
was  a  sad  mockery  of  fertility.  Along  oc- 
casional ravines,  washed  deep  by  sudden, 
rain-fed  streams  whose  beds  now  lay  stony 
and  parched  and  baked  under  the  hot 
sun,  were  here  and  there  clusters  of  scrub 
oaks,  small  in  growth  but  with  their  wiry 
branches  spreading  a  luxuriance  of  small 
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oval  leaves  which  supplied  the  welcome  of 
a  shadow  in  a  desert  land.  At  intervals 
among  the  dry,  tufted  grass  small  sand 
heaps  appeared,  and  above  them  the  heads 
of  prairie  dogs,  piping  shrill  warning  of 
suspicious  approach,  or  darting  in  swift 
flight  from  one  burrow  to  another. 

For  some  miles  I  walked  through  such 
a  region,  growing  momentarily  thirstier  as 
the  sun  beat  down  upon  me  and  I  inhaled 
the  alkali  with  the  sensation  of  having 
eaten  soap.  The  only  sign  of  habitation 
that  I  saw  was  a  shanty,  a  mere  shell  of 
boards  tacked  upon  a  franie  and  standing 
ten  feet  square,  perhaps,  and  seven  feet 
high.  The  hill  on  which  it  stood  sloped 
to  a  deep  ravine,  and  past  the  shanty-door 
wound  a  smaller  water-course,  where  a 
line  of  scrub-oaks  grew,  suggesting  the 
presence  of  a  spring.  But  the  bed  was 
dry  and  yawned  in  thirsty  cracks,  and  no 
source  of  water  could  I  find,  although  the 
shanty  was  plainly  inhabited  ;  for  the  door 
was  heavily  padlocked,  and  a  half-starved 
dog,  with  a  broken  leg,  limped  from  his 
kennel  among  some  old  soap-boxes  and 
barked  a  feeble  protest  against  my  ap- 
proach, and  a  few  fowls  were  squatting  in 
the  dust  in  the  shade  of  the  scrub-oaks, 
or  scratching  for  food  in  the  dry  grass 
near  the  shanty. 

Two  or  three  miles  farther  on  I  came 
out  upon  a  highway,  which  follows  the 
general  direction  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  the 
Rio  Grande  railways,  as  they  parallel  each 
other  to  the  south.  Here  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent tale  to  tell.  There  were  many 
ranches  along  the  route  with  abundant 
supplies  of  water  from  artesian  wells,  ap- 
parently, whose  streams  were  playing 
ceaselessly  over  gardens  and  at  the  roots 
of  thrifty  fruit-trees.  I  passed  through  a 
number  of  typical  Western  villages  on  the 
march,  and  once  through  an  encampment 
of  a  regiment  of  regulars,  whose  officers 
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were  at  mess  and  many  of  the  men  lying 
at  full  length  on  the  ground  with  their 
legs  protruding  from  under  the  slight  shel- 
ter tents,  while  foraging  expeditions  could 
be  seen  bargaining  among  their  out-houses 
with  the  neighboring  ranchmen,  with  all 
the  womenkind  and  children  in  interested 
attendance. 

The  road  was  gradually  drawing  nearer 
to  the  foot-hills.  Instead  of  a  hundred 
miles  of  unbroken  mountain-range,  from 
Long's  to  Pike's  Peak,  that  seemed  to  rise 
abruptly  from  the  plain  only  an  hour's 
walk  away,  I  began  to  be  aware  of  the 
magnificent  distances  so  strangely  dis- 
guised in  that  clear,  rarefied  air,  and  to 
appreciate  altitudes  by  comparison  with 
lesser  heights.  The  view  lost  in  extent, 
only  to  gain  in  the  grander  outlines  of 
splendid  detail.  And  with  the  nearer  view 
there  grew  clear  the  marvellous  coloring  in 
the  exposed  strata  and  the  fantastic  shapes 
which  mark  the  play  of  erosion  among  the 
rocks.  There  were  deep  saffrons  and 
reds  of  every  hue,  from  a  delicate  flush  to 
crimson  ;  there  were  brov/ns  and  grays 
without  number,  and  a  soft  cream  color 
deepening  to  yellow,  and  now  and  then  a 
jut  of  rock  that  in  certain  lights  appeared 
milk-white.  To  boundless  variety  in  color 
was  added  a  weird  charm  of  form  with 
which  the  imagination  could  play  endless- 
ly. Sitting  a  rugged  bowlder  with  the 
dainty  poise  of  an  egg  upon  a  conjurer's 
finger  would  appear  a  round-beUied  Hindu 
god  in  solid  stone,  and  near  him,  in  ex- 
quisitely delicate  tracery,  a  flying  buttress 
or  the  tapering  spire  of  a  cathedral,  while 
crowning  some  sheer  height  in  all  the  glo- 
ry of  gorgeous  color  would  rise  the  grim 
towers  and  battlements  of  a  mediaeval 
fortress. 

It  was  after  nightfall  on  Saturday  even- 
ing when  I  entered  Colorado  Springs. 
With  the  aid  of  the  electric  lights  I  soon 
gathered  an  impression  of  a  considerable 
town  of  large  hotels  and  wide,  regular 
thoroughfares,  with  the  squares  built  up, 
many  of  them,  in  detached  villas,  after  the 
manner  of  Eastern  summer-resorts  by  the 
sea.  In  the  course  of  a  walk  about  the 
town  I  came  upon  an  empty  prairie 
schooner,  which  stood  in  a  cluster  of  trees 
on  the  outskirts  of  an  open  square,  and 
creeping  under  the  sheltering  canopy  I 
slept  there  for  the  night. 


The  Sunday  which  followed  I  remem- 
ber chiefly  for  its  glorious  sunshine  and 
the  view  which  I  had  in  the  morning  of 
Pike's  Peak.  Its  summit  seemed  to  leap 
into  the  sky  as  it  rose  stark  and  bald  above 
the  timber-line,  and  yet  there  was  infinite 
repose  in  its  splendid  height,  standing  out 
clear  and  majestic  in  the  full  rays  of  the 
morning  sun.  I  remember,  too,  a  service 
in  a  well-filled  church,  and  an  odd  re- 
minder in  its  worshippers  of  the  Eastern 
seaboard,  and  the  exciting  expectancy  of 
chance  sight  of  some  famihar  face,  and, 
finally,  the  figure  of  a  girl,  who,  entering 
after  the  service  had  begun,  slipped  noise- 
lessly into  a  seat  at  my  side  in  a  pew  near 
the  door.  A  wonderful  vision  she  was  of 
what  men  mean  when  they  speak  feelingly 
out  here  of  "  God's  country,"  for  you  no 
sooner  saw  her  than  there  flashed  into  sight 
the  long  vista  of  the  avenue  as  it  heaves 
to  the  lift  of  Murray  Hill.  You  could 
see  her  there — and  can  see  her  superior 
nowhere  under  heaven  —  with  the  fight 
streaming  in  red,  level  rays  through  the 
side  streets  on  a  late  afternoon  in  the  cold, 
crisp  air  of  autumn,  with  the  tan  of  a 
summer  on  the  New  England  coast  upon 
her,  and  her  exquisite  figure  instinct  with 
the  vitality  which  comes  of  yachting  and 
hard  riding,  her  frock  and  jacket  fitting 
her  like  a  glove,  and  her  clear,  frank  eyes 
looking  you  straight  between  your  own 
and  making  you  feel  in  her  presence  what 
a  clean,  wholesome,  manly  thing  is  life  ! 
She  little  dreamed,  as  she  cordially  shared 
her  prayer-book  with  me,  how  deeply  in- 
debted to  her  I  was  for  being  so  fine  a 
type  of  the  finest  and  handsomest  women 
in  the  world,  and  how  much  I  owed  her 
for  so  fair  a  vision  before  I  launched  into 
the  mining  regions  of  the  frontier. 

Monday  dawned  as  bright  as  Sunday 
had  been,  and  by  eight  o'clock  I  reached 
Manitou  and  was  ready  to  begin  the  ascent 
of  Pike's  Peak.  There  was  a  wide  choice 
of  route,  for  there  was  a  road,  and  a  well- 
beaten  trail,  and  the  bed  of  the  cog  railway. 
I  took  to  the  railway  as  the  most  unmis- 
takable and  very  likely  the  directest  course. 

With  infinite  engineering  skill  the  first 
ascent  of  the  cog-road  is  cut  as  a  ledge 
along  the  side  of  a  deep  gorge  or  canon, 
down  which  rushes  a  mountain  stream  of 
considerable  volume.  Eollowing  the  great 
turns  of  the  canon  the  road  ascends  in  the 
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shadow  of  huge  rocks,  that  tower  straight 
above  it  or  slope  in  a  more  gradual  rise,  fur- 
nishing place  for  the  cabin  of  a  miner  or 
of  some  lover  of  camp  hfe.  The  mountain- 
sides are  dark  with  evergreen,  which  seems 
to  grow  deep-rooted  in  the  rock,  clinging 
at  times  to  a  bare,  protruding  ledge  with 
naked  roots  thrust  deep  into  crevices  where 
soil  and  moisture  are  found.  The  quaking 
aspen  shares  this  bare  subsistence  with  the 
pine,  and,  green  with  the  rich  green  of  late 
summer  at  the  mountain-base,  it  marked 
all  the  stages  of  the  autumn  in  the  ascent, 
until  at  the  timber-line  I  found  its  leaves 
turned  yellow  and  fast  falling  to  the 
ground. 

About  two  miles  below  Windy  Point  I 
had  the  good  luck  to  overtake  a  miner, 
who  had  been  spending  Sunday  with  his 
family  near  Colorado  Springs  and  was  now 
on  his  way  back  to  work  in  Cripple  Creek. 
He  was  not  at  all  encouraging  as  to  the 
prospect  of  my  finding  work  in  the  camp, 
but  before  we  parted  at  Windy  Point  he 
gave  me  careful  directions  about  the  way, 
and  I  began  to  feel,  in  his  calHng  me 
"  partner  "  and  in  his  talk  of  '*  claims  " 
and  '*  gulches  "  and  "  blazed  trails,"  my 
first  intimation  of  nearing  the  mining  re- 
gions of  the  Rockies. 

We  separated  where  the  cog-road 
sweeps  around  the  southern  side  of  the 
mountain,  only  because  I  was  bent  on 
reaching  the  summit  before  going  on  to 
Cripple  Creek.  All  the  difficulty  of  the 
ascent  I  found  concentrated  in  the  last 
hour  of  climbing.  It  no  longer  was  a  mat- 
ter of  steady  uphill  work,  but  a  succession 
of  short  spurts  wherein  one  breathed  more 
by  accident  than  design.  You  were  not 
tired  in  the  least,  but,  at  an  altitude  of 
some  14,000  feet,  your  breath  failed  com- 
pletely in  an  upward  walk  of  fifty  yards, 
and  you  were  obliged  to  stand  still,  pant- 
ing until  respiration  became  normal  again. 

Exactly  at  twelve  o'clock  I  reached  the 
summit,  where  I  found  a  piercing  cold 
wind  blowing  and  small  drifts  of  snow  ly- 
ing in  crevices  among  the  rocks  on  the 
northern  slope  ;  in  an 'air  as  clear  as  crystal 
my  eye  swept  boundless  mountain- ranges 
to  the  north  and  west  and  south  and  a 
boundless  plain  below,  where,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  lay  Colorado  Springs,  a 
few,  dim  squares  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  faint  parallel  lines  at  right  angles  to  one 


another.  Above  the  rushing  of  the  wind 
among  the  grim,  naked  crags  which  form 
the  summit,  a  wind,  which  at  that  solemn 
height  suggests  the  sweep  of  awful  inter- 
stellar spaces,  the  only  sound  I  heard  was 
the  voice  of  an  attendant  in  a  stone  build- 
ing near  by  as  he  sang,  again  and  again, 
the  chorus  of  "Ta,ra,  ra,  ra,  boom,  de  ay! " 

I  remained  at  the  summit  as  long  as  I 
dared,  held  by  the  fascination  of  the  view; 
then  I  returned  to  Windy  Point  and  went 
down  the  south  face  of  the  mountain  and 
across  a  beautiful  grass-grown  level  to  the 
brink  of  another  descent,  where,  according 
to  my  miner  friend  of  the  morning,  I  should 
find  a  blazed  trail.  I  found  instead  the 
sheer  side  of  a  canon.  I  followed  the 
brink  of  the  precipice  for  some  distance, 
and  coming  at  last  upon  a  less  abrupt 
point,  I  plunged  down  and  made  my  way 
over  shelving  rock  and  fallen  trees  until  I 
eventually  chanced  upon  the  trail.  This 
I  followed  to  the  deep  bed  of  the  canon, 
where  I  saw  some  claims  staked  out  and 
lost  my  way  in  a  tangle  of  cattle  trails. 
It  was  growing  dark,  and  there  was  no  sign 
of  the  journey's  end,  but  I  knew  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  Cripple  Creek,  and  the 
moon  was  at  its  first  quarter. 

Even  the  cattle-trails  failed  at  last,  and 
in  the  dark  forest  I  was  soon  lunging  on 
over  bowlders  and  rotting  trees  and  the 
debris  of  a  mountain  wood  in  the  direction 
of  the  camp,  hoping,  meanwhile,  that  I 
should  not  be  obliged  to  spend  the  night 
in  the  open,  for  at  that  altitude  in  late 
September  it  was  turning  "  wondrous 
cold." 

Down  one  ridge  and  up  another  I  forged 
ahead  through  the  tangled  undergrowth 
of  the  forest,  and  at  last,  from  the  top  of 
a  rock  which  cleared  the  trees  about  it,  I 
caught  the  glimmer  of  a  light  through  the 
window  of  a  cabin  a  mile  or  two  away. 

It  was  an  ore-crushing  camp  I  found  ; 
I  was  made  most  cordially  welcome,  and 
given  a  bed  on  a  pile  of  blankets  in  a  tent 
where  slept  the  half  dozen  men  of  the 
crew.  They  were  a  hearty,  healthy  lot  of 
young  farmers  to  all  appearances,  and  I 
gathered  that  they  had  come  up  from 
Kansas  at  the  time  of  the  "  boom  "  at 
Cripple  Creek. 

A  walk  of  only  four  or  five  miles  carried 
me  into  the  camp  after  breakfast  next 
morning.     The  first  view  that  I  had  of  it 
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was  very  striking,  I  thought,  as  I  looked 
down  upon  it  from  a  sudden  turn  in  the 
road.  The  settlement  lay  in  the  southeast- 
ern bend  of  a  basin  whose  bottom  was  as 
flat  as  the  prairie  and  well  turfed.  The 
hills  rose  quite  bare  for  some  distance 
about  it,  and  their  sides  looked  oddly,  as 
though  heavy  artillery  had  been  playing 
upon  them,  for  they  were  peppered  with 
holes  made  by  prospectors,  with  loose 
earth  and  stones  lying  about  them. 

•  StraggHng  hues  of  wooden  buildings 
followed  roughly  the  rude  course  of  a 
long,  dusty  street,  which  ran  southward  to 
the  mouth  of  a  gulch  and  then  turned 
abruptly  west  until  it  lost  itself  on  the  lev- 
el. Some  of  these  buildings  were  log- 
cabins,  of  much  sohdity,  and  others  were 
trim,  substantial  frame  houses,  neatly 
painted  ;  but  for  the  most  part  they  were 
crude,  unpainted  shanties,  and  there  were 
many  tents  dotting  the  hill-sides,  and  a 
few  lines  of  light  structures  which  marked 
the  outlines  of  prospective  streets  branch- 
ing from  the  main  thoroughfare. 

The  camp  itself  wore  an  air  of  desertion, 
which  was  only  confirmed  when  I  entered 
it.  There  were  few  persons  in  the  streets, 
and  some  of  the  houses  were  abandoned. 
The  picture  found  a  very  welcome  contrast 
when  I  saw  a  school-mistress  step  to  the 
door  of  a  long  log-cabin,  with  grass  grow- 
ing thick  on  its  roof,  and  ring  a  bell  to 
summon  a  troop  of  little  children,  who 
came  running  and  shouting  from  unex- 
pected quarters,  dispelling  at  once  the 
lonehness  and  quiet  of  the  place. 

It  was  but  nine  in  the  morning,  and  I 
had  the  full  day  in  which  to  look  for  work. 
There  were  very  few  mines  in  actual  oper- 
ation in  the  neighborhood,  I  found,  but  I 
visited  all  of  them,  asking  for  any  form  of 
unskilled  labor. 

I  was  struck  at  once  with  the  wide  dif- 
ference in  bearing  out  here,  as  compared 
with  the  East  and  Middle  West,  on  the 
part  of  employers  toward  workingmen.  It 
did  not  take  long  to  discover  that  there 
were  scores,  possibly  hundreds,  about  the 
camp  who  were  out  of  work,  and  yet  the 
manner  of  men  to  whom  I  applied  for  em- 
ployment was  most  uniformly  courteous, 
and  courteous  in  the  best  possible  way. 
Invariably  I  found  myself  treated  as  a  fel- 
low-man, and  that  was  a  wonderful  salve  to 
one's  self-respect.     There  was  no  effort  at 


politeness,  but  simply  an  instinctive  recog- 
nition of  fellowship. 

"  Why,  no,  I  ain't  got  nothing  that  I  can 
give   you    to   do   now,   partner,"    a    boss 

would  say.      "  You  see  it's  like  this ," 

and  then  would  follow  a  friendly  talk  on 
the  general  situation,  as  one  man  might 
naturally  explain  a  case  to  another. 

It  was  all  easily  intelligible.  The  camp 
had  enjoyed  its  "boom  "  during  the  last 
autumn  and  winter,  but  especially  through 
the  spring.  There  had  been  the  usual  rush 
of  fortune-seekers,  with  an  uncommon  pre- 
ponderance, however,  of  farmers  from 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Some  silver  had 
been  found,  but  much  more  gold-bearing 
quartz  and  a  little  placer  deposit.  Evi- 
dently Cripple  Creek  is  to  become  a  gold- 
producing  centre,  but  the  ore  discovered  so 
far  is  of  rather  a  low  grade.  Very  little  of 
it  can  be  worked  at  a  profit  so  long  as  it 
must  meet  the  great  cost  of  transportation 
by  mule  train  to  the  railway  at  Canon  City, 
more  than  thirty  miles  away.  There  are 
two  railways  now  making  for  the  camp  ; 
so  soon  as  they  have  entered  the  region 
and  reduced  greatly  the  present  cost  of 
transportation  and  other  costs  attached  to 
mining  there,  many  claims  will  rise  instant- 
ly to  the  position  of  paying  properties 
which  cannot  now  be  worked  to  any  profit 
whatever.  The  miners  were  all  sanguine 
of  rich  results  when  once  this  period  of 
waiting  has  been  tided  over. 

But  in  the  meantime  it  was  "hard  scrap- 
ping "  for  a  living.  There  were  'golden 
prospects,  but  very  little  immediate  work, 
and  the  best  of  prospects  makes  but  an  in- 
different diet.  After  a  long  and  tiring 
round  of  mines,  I  went  at  last,  very  hungry, 
in  the  direction  of  an  ore-crushing  outfit, 
which  stood  in  the  bottom  of  the  basin  near 
the  camp.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  work 
was  to  be  had  there,  but  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  see  an  old  prospector  test  some 
placer  diggings,  deftly  washing  out  a  pan- 
ful of  soil,  and  exhibit  the  few  tiny  specks 
of  gold  deposit  at  the  last. 

Turning  back  to  the  camp  I  began  a 
round  of  the  lodging-  and  eating-houses 
and  shops,  in  the  hope  that  some  opening 
might  be  found.  But  there  was  as  little  de- 
mand for  help  there  as  I  had  found  about 
the  mines,  with  the  exception  of  one  cheap 
chop-house,  where  a  notice  was  exposed 
advertising  for  a  dish-washer.      I  applied 
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for  the  place  with  high  hope  of  getting  it, 
but  the  buxom,  stolid  woman  who  was  in 
charge,  met  every  advance  on  my  part 
with  an  unvarying  "  No  "  and  with  noth- 
ing more,  and,  worsted  at  last,  I  was 
obliged  to  withdraw. 

It  was  by  mere  accident  that  I  drifted 
in  the  evening  to  Squaw's  Gulch,  and  fell 
in  there  with  an  old  prospector  who  was 
working  out  the  assessment  on  his  claim, 
and  who  offered  me  food  and  shelter  in  his 
cabin  and  a  certain  share  in  the  mine  if  I 
would  help  at  the  work. 

When,  finally,  I  left  Cripple  Creek, 
Creede  was  my  next  objective  point. 
Down  the  mountain  road  in  the  direction 
of  Canon  City  I  went,  but  I  did  not  get 
so  far  as  that  on  the  first  day's  march,  for 
I  was  late  in  leaving  Cripple  Creek  and 
darkness  overtook  me  when  some  fifteen 
miles  of  the  way  yet  remained.  For  some 
time  I  had  been  following  an  excellent 
road  which  wound  through  a  charming 
valley  in  its  easy  descent  to  the  plain.  The 
valley  narrowed  presently,  leaving  but  a 
few  hundred  yards  between  the  steep  sides 
of  mountains,  which  hemmed  it  in.  A 
stream  was  flowing  swiftly  along  its  rocky 
bed,  and  the  evening  winds  were  blowing 
with  the  sound  of  a  low  murmur  among 
the  pines  as  I  pressed  on  in  the  darkness 
through  the  ankle-deep  dust  of  the  road. 
It  was  not  a  light  that  first  attracted  me, 
but  the  black  bulk  of  a  cabin  that  seemed 
to  rise  suddenly  from  the  ground  on  my 
right.  Soon  I  saw  that  it  was  occupied, 
and,  going  near,  I  found  a  side  door  wide 
open,  with  lamp-light  streaming  from  it  into 
the  night.  For  a  moment  I  stood  unno- 
ticed in  the  doorway,  and  could  see  at  a 
glance  the  heavy  wooden  table  and  the 
chairs  and  the  large,  old-fashioned  cook- 
ing-stove, and  the  prints  tacked  to  the 
walls,  and  the  cooking  utensils  hanging 
behind  the  stove,  which  made  up  the 
furniture.  The  floor  was  of  well-planed 
boards,  which  had  been  scrubbed  white, 
and  the  whole  room  partook  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  cool,  wholesome  cleanliness, 
characteristic  of  the  best  New  England 
kitchens.  And  the  figure  that  stood  iron- 
ing at  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room 
was  in  perfect  keeping  with  her  surround- 
ings. A  tall  woman,  evidently  past  fifty, 
of  strong,  muscular  frame,  and  with  a  face 
of  high  intelligence,  wearing  in  repose  an 


expression  of  sweetness  and  of  lady-like 
serenity,  which  gives  to  the  wrinkled  faces 
of  some  women  so  high-bred  and  distinct- 
ive a  grace. 

I  knocked  on  the  open  door,  and  she 
looked  up  in  no  wise  disturbed  at  sight  of 
a  stranger  there.  I  explained  my  purpose 
and  asked  whether  there  was  anything  that 
I  could  do  in  payment  of  shelter  and  a 
breakfast.  She  drew  out  a  chair  from  the 
wall  and  invited  me  to  be  seated,  saying 
that  we  should  consider  that  matter  in  the 
morning.  For  some  time  I  sat  talking 
with  her,  and  while  she  ironed  she  con- 
versed in  an  easy,  natural  manner,  bred 
of  the  free  life  out  here,  which  has  in  it 
all  the  charm  of  the  directness  and  sim- 
plicity of  a  true  woman  of  the  world. 

Presently  she  invited  me  to  meet  her 
husband,  and,  leading  the  way,  she  took 
me  to  an  inner  room,  where,  in  a  rocking- 
chair  before  a  wood  fire  on  a  large,  open 
hearth,  sat  a  man  of  about  her  own  age. 
He  looked  his  character  perfectly,  for  he 
was  a  hard-handed  frontiersman  of  rugged, 
sinewy  frame,  with  hair  and  beard  un- 
kempt, apparently,  but  you  saw  at  once 
that  he  was  faultlessly  clean,  as  was  the 
beautifully  whitewashed  room  in  which  he 
sat,  with  its  muslin  ceiling  sagging  here  and 
there.  He  did  not  rise  to  meet  us,  only 
turned  a  little  in  his  chair  and  allowed  his 
paper  to  rest  on  his  knees  as,  for  a  moment, 
he  fixed  upon  me  his  dark  eyes  full  of  the 
unfathomable  mystery  and  sadness  of  fife. 
I  marked  in  him  at  once  the  same  well- 
bred  repose  and  self-possession  which  I 
had  noticed  in  his  wife. 

We  talked  at  first  of  indifferent  matters 
until  I,  keen  wnth  interest  in  the  shelves 
of  books  which  I  saw  about  the  walls,  and 
other  shelves  on  which  fragments  of  many 
kinds  of  rock  were  lying  in  order  and  all 
labelled,  ventured  an  inquiry  as  to  whether 
he  was  interested  in  geology. 

With  shame  do  I  confess  that  there  was 
in  my  witless  head  at  die  moment  a  pat- 
ronizing, superciHous  curiosity  at  the  fact 
that  the  rough  old  backwoodsman  who  sat 
before  me  in  his  shirt-sleeves  should  have 
surrounded  himself  with  objects  about 
which  he  could  know  so  little.  I  got  it 
full  between  the  eyes. 

"Yes,"  he  said  quietly,  in  answer  to  my 
incjuiry,  "  I  have  been  a  good  deal  inter- 
ested in  the  science  for  the  last  twentv-five 
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years,  for  my  ranch  turned  out  to  be  re- 
markably rich  in  paleontological  remains 
and  in  geological  material,  particularly  of 
the  cretaceous  period." 

And .  then  with  natural  straightforward 
ease  he  began  to  go  into  details,  describ- 
ing to  me  his  first  chance  discoveries  on 
the  ranch  when,  soon  after  the  civil  war, 
he  had  moved  out  from  New  England 
and  pre-empted  a  homestead  here.  It  was 
a  fascinating  narrative  most  modestly  told, 
of  one  discovery  leading  to  another,  of  in- 
terest awakened  in  an  unknown  field,  of  a 
book  secured  here  and  there,  of  a  widening 
intellectual  horizon,  and  of  an  awakening 
to  undreamed-of  worlds  of  infinite  in- 
terest and  wonder,  of  communication  with 
men  of  science,  of  personal  acquaintance 
with  some  of  them,  and  finally  of  a  recent 
visit  to  a  great  Eastern  university  where 
the  best  of  his  specimens  are  all  mounted 
in  the  Geological  Museum.  Now  and 
then  he  would  reach  down  a  fragment  of 
rock  bearing  the  impress  of  some  paleonto- 
logic  form  and  would  illustrate  in  concrete 
detail.  In  a  single  sentence  he  would  be 
far  beyond  my  shallow  depth  of  meagre, 
book-learned  science,  but  he  generously 
paid  me  the  compliment  of  taking  for 
granted  that  I  knew,  and  he  could  hardly 
have  had  a  more  interested  listener. 

In  the  morning  he  was  driving  to  Canon 
City  and  he  invited  me  to  go  with  him. 
On  the  way  he  talked  of  science,  geology 
this  time,  and  he  amply  illustrated  what 
he  said  by  means  of  the  vast  exposed 
strata  which  rose  tier  on  tier  in  the  sheer 
sides  of  the  canon  through  which  we 
drove  to  the  plain. 

From  Canon  City  I  crossed  the  Arkan- 
sas and  struck  up  into  the  mountains  in 
the  direction  of  Green  Mountain  Valley. 
The  weather  had  favored  me  marvellously. 
Not  since  I  had  left  my  job  as  a  navvy 
at  Buda  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
had  I  been  hampered  by  a  drop  of  rain. 
Down  through  Colorado  and  among  the 
mountains  so  far,  I  had  enjoyed  an  un- 
broken succession  of  most  delightful  au- 
tumn days.  But  the  clouds  began  to 
gather  now  as  I  made  my  way  through 
(ireen  Mountain  Valley.  I  well  remem- 
ber the  cold,  threatening  morning  of  Oc- 
tober 1 8th,  when  I  walked  through  the 
all  but  deserted  mining  camp  of  Silver 
Cliff.     That  night  I  spent  with  a  ranch- 


man in  the  heart  of  the  rich  valley  ;  when 
I  set  out  in  the  morning  snow  had  begun 
to  fall,  and  I  realized,  with  some  concern, 
that  I  still  had  a  considerable  range  to 
cross  and  several  days'  march  to  the  min- 
ing camp  of  Creede. 

I  did  not  get  very  far  on  that  memor- 
able 19th.  For  an  hour  or  two  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  road,  but  the 
snow  had  thickened  to  a  blinding  storm 
by  then,  and  the  wind  was  fast  rising  to 
a  gale.  Anything  like  that  snow-fall  I 
have  never  seen.  A  whole  landscape  was 
blotted  out  as  in  a  moment,  and  the  road 
which  just  now  was  a  clearly  defined  way 
through  the  valley  became  almost  instant- 
ly indistinguishable  in  the  general  sweep 
of  flaky  whiteness,  over  which  fresh  snow 
was  falHng  so  fast  that  you  could  not  see 
ten  yards  ahead. 

I  found  out  afterward  that  I  had  been 
very  near  to  losing  my  way  on  a  plain 
where  I  might  have  wandered  in  endless 
circles,  for  the  falling  snow  instantly  cov- 
ered one's  tracks  and  left  no  trace  of  the 
way  one  had  come.  As  it  was,  seeing 
that  it  was  impossible  to  make  headway 
in  such  a  storm,  I  struck  out  for  shelter, 
and  before  I  realized  my  actual  danger 
I  ran  up  against  a  ranchman's  cabin. 

It  was  a  very  small  affair,  with  a  lean- 
to  for  a  kitchen,  but  a  dark  little  German 
woman  with  a  soft  musical  voice,  who 
opened  the  door,  bade  me  a  most  cordial 
welcome  ;  and  as  she  placed  a  chair  for  me 
before  the  fire,  she  assured  me,  again  and 
again,  of  the  anxiety  that  she  should  feel 
if  one  of  her  boys  were  caught  out  in  such 
a  storm,  and  of  her  gratitude  to  anyone 
who  might  shelter  him.  I  began  to  under- 
stand that  I  was  coming  in  for  a  good  deal 
of  vicarious  attention,  for  she  took  my 
wet  coat  and  boots  to  dry  them  in  the 
kitchen  and  insisted  upon  my  drinking 
some  hot  tea. 

It  was  a  very  cosy  nest  into  which  I 
had  fallen.  The  ranchman  himself  was 
a  mild-mannered  German,  with  a  blonde 
beard  and  dreamy  eyes,  and  an  air  of  ab- 
straction, who  looked  up  to  his  wife  in 
all  things,  for  she  was  vastly  his  suj^e- 
rior.  Two  boys  were  at  home,  magnifi- 
cent young  fellows  of  about  fifteen  or  six- 
teen, handsome,  clear-eyed,  ruddy-faced 
lads,  with  the  carriage  of  men  who  are 
most  at  ease  in  the  saddle.     And  visiting 
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her,  prospective  in-law  relations,  was  the 
fiancee  of  the  oldest  son,  who  is  a  mer- 
chant, I  think,  in  West  Cliff.  It  was 
worth  far  more  than  all  the  risks  of  the 
storm  to  see  her.  She  was  a  Swedish  girl 
in  the  very  bloom  of  youth,  and  her  light 
hair  had  in  it  the  living  fire  of  red  gold. 
It  was  brushed  straight  back  and  done  up 
behind  her  head  in  a  great  mass  of  inter- 
weaving coils  in  which  the  light  played 
superbly.  Some  shorter  hairs  had  worked 
loose,  and  these  fell  in  almost  invisible 
curling  threads  of  gold  about  her  white 
forehead.  Her  cheeks  were  of  the  most 
delicate  translucent  pink,  and  her  rich  red 
lips  were  as  delicately  formed  as  in  the 
Psyche  of  Praxiteles. 

The  child  was  perfectly  unaware  of  her 
beauty.  In  her  wide,  blue  eyes  there  was 
not  a  suggestion  of  self-consciousness. 
And  the  family  about  her  seemed  not  to 
consider  it  either  ;  perhaps  they  all  re- 
garded it,  as  the  poor  instinctively  accept 
much  in  life,  as  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  and  not  to  be  counted  in  an  in- 
dividual sense. 

We  had  a  jolly  time  that  day  playing 
games  and  telling  stories  far  into  the  even- 
ing. It  was  perfectly  clear  next  morning, 
with  a  warm  sun  fast  melting  the  deep 
snow.  I  could  not  venture  on,  however, 
for  the  way  was  too  obstructed,  and  in 
another  day  spent  in  the  cabin  I  got  on 
quite  intimate  terms  with  the  family,  espe- 
cially with  the  ranchman's  wife,  who  told 
me  much  of  their  life  and  many  of  her 
troubles.  They  were  very  serious,  though 
her  life  was  not  without  its  compensations. 
It  was  pitiful  to  see  the  care-lines  deepen 
in  her  sensitive  face  and  an  infinite  per- 
plexity cloud  her  eyes  as  she  talked  to  me 
of  her  sorrows. 

"  My  man  is  a  good  husband,"  she 
would  say,  "  but  he's  not  a  good  farmer. 
I  don't  know  what's  to  become  of  us. 
He  gets  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt. 
Sometimes  he  works  hard  and  manages 
well  and  I  think  that  we  are  going  to  get 
on  ;  and  then  in  the  middle  of  it  the  pros- 
pecting fever  takes  him,  and  he  leaves 
everything  and  goes  off  into  the  moun- 
tains and  spends  every  cent  that  he  can 
raise,  looking  for  silver. 

"  You  see  a  fortune-teller  told  him  once 
that  he'd  '  find  his  fortune  in  stone,'  and 
ever   since  then  .  he's  been   crazy  to  pros- 


pect and  he's  squandered  everything  off 
there  in  the  mountains.  The  boys  have 
to  work  too  hard  and  they  don't  get  the 
proper  schooling,  and  I  don't  know  what's 
to  become  of  us. 

''  But  there's  my  son  John  that  keeps 
store  in  West  Cliff  " — and  it  was  beautiful 
to  see  her  face  light  up — "  no  woman 
ever  had  a  better  son  than  him.  He's 
been  like  a  father  to  the  family.  I  don't 
know  what  we'd  ever  have  done  without 
him,  for  he's  been  the  greatest  help  to  us 
in  all  our  troubles." 

They  urged  me  to  stay  longer  on  Fri- 
day morning,  but  the  day  was  perfectly 
clear  and  patches  of  dry  ground  had  be- 
gun to  appear  through  the  snow,  and  so  I 
set  out  early,  hoping  to  cover  before  night 
most  of  the  distance  to  the  entrance  of 
Musa  Pass,  which  leads  from  Green  Moun- 
tain Valley  over  the  Sangre  De  Cristo 
Range  to  the  San  Luis  country. 

I  accomplished  it  comfortably,  and  early 
on  the  next  morning  made  my  way  into 
the  pass.  The  snow  lay  deep  about  the 
entrance,  and  it  deepened  as  I  cHmbed  the 
range,  but  a  party  of  prospectors  had  just 
come  over  the  trail  as  I  started  in,  and  it 
was  a  simple  matter  to  walk  in  the  path 
which  their  burros  had  made  through  the 
snow.  The  prospectors  did  me  another 
unconscious  service,  for  when  I  met  them 
two  of  the  five  men  were  suffering  keenly 
from  snow  blindness,  and,  taking  warning, 
I  tore  a  strip  from  a  coarse  cotton  hand- 
kerchief and  bound  it  around  my  eyes,  in 
a  way  that  interfered  very  little  with  vision 
and  yet  acted  as  an  adequate  protection 
from  the  Winding  glare  of  the  sunlight  on 
the  snow. 

That  night  I  reached  a  Mormon's  ranch 
well  in  the  San  Luis  Valley.  It  was  a 
matter  of  easy  marching  after  that,  for  the 
snow  was  all  gone  in  a  day  or  two  and 
I  had  only  to  walk  by  way  of  Alamosa 
and  Monte  Vista  and  Del  Norte  to  the 
Wagon  Wheel  Gap  region  and  so  up  to 
Creede. 

I  was  much  disappointed  there  in  not 
finding  work  in  the  mines.  Numbers  of 
them  were  in  operation,  and  there  were 
large  gangs  of  men  employed,  but  there 
were  plenty  of  experienced  hands  about, 
and  nothing  whatever  in  the  mines  for  a 
raw  tenderfoot  to  do.  Still  I  had  no  dif- 
ficulty, for  at  the  very  first  asking  L  got 
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work  with  a  gang  which  was  cutting  a 
new  road  down  Bachelor  Mountain  from 
the  New  York  Chance  Mine  to  Creede. 
And  so,  while  not  a-  member  of  a  mining 
crew,  I  was  a  member  of  one  which  con- 
tained many  miners,  and  I  Hved  in  the 
camp  on  Bachelor  Mountain  with  scores 
of  the  men  from  the  New  York  Chance 
and  the  Amethyst  Mines.  I  fell  in  event- 
ually with  a  group  of  truest  Bohemians,  a 
mine  superintendent  of  the  best  type,  and 
a  magnificent  chap  who  was  an  engineer 
and  surveyor  and  whom  I  liked  best  of  all, 
and  a  young  Harvard-bred  barrister  who 
was  on  the  high  road  to  being  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  and  a  newspaper  editor.  I 
cannot  now  recall  how  I  came  to  be  one 
of  their  number,  it  was  done  so  quickly 
and  naturally ;  but  I  was  suddenly  aware 
that  I  had  been  accepted  as  such,  and  all 
that  belonged  to  my  new-found  friends 
was  mine,  and  the  engineer  and  barrister 
and  I  were  sleeping  three  in  a  bed. 

My  pen  rebels  against  the  necessity 
which  spurs  it  to  so  swift  a  pace  over  de- 
tails where  it  longs  to  linger.  For  those 
were  hard  but  glorious  days  on  the  moun- 
tain ;  there  were  always  new  and  strange 
men  to  be  known  among  the  crews,  men 
whose  emancipation  from  conventional- 
ity was  complete,  and  whose  personalities 
possessed  a  marvellous  richness.  The  rail- 
way and  statutory  laws  and  honest  women 
and  the  ten  commandments  were  there, 
so  that  the  camp  "  enjoyed  the  blessings 
of  civilization,"  and  was  widely  different 
from  the  camps  of  earher  days — much  to 
the  regret  of  the  older  men  who  knew  the 
earher  days  and  many  of  the  younger 
ones  who  would  have  hked  to  know  them. 

Already  there  were  apparent  the  phases 
of  human  nature  which  seem  by  a  curious 
contradiction  to  reveal  themselves  under 
the  very  protection  of  the  vast  improve- 
ment wrought  by  the  reign  of  "  law  and 
order."  But  the  freer,  braver  elements  of 
human  nature  were  present,  too,  and  were 
not  always  beneath  the  surface  of  conven- 
tion. How  it  stirred  one's  better  blood 
to  see  those  free,  strong,  natural  men  face 
one  another  in  the  common  intercourse  of 
life  and  meet  the  exigencies  of  their  work  ! 
And  under  what  spells  have  I  sat  looking 
in  the  eye  some  tawny-bearded  giant  of  a 
prospector  as  he  told  of  thirty  years  or 
more  among   the   mountains   and   in  the 


mining  camps,  of  hardships  endured  and 
difficulties  overcome  and  death  and  dan- 
ger faced,  and  of  the  rare  times  when  he 
"  struck  it  rich,"  and  then  the  lordly,  vic- 
ious days  when  he  "blew  it  in  !  "  How 
much  may  have  been  concocted  for  the 
ready  ear  of  a  tenderfoot  I  did  not  know  ; 
I  only  knew  that  it  reeked  with  the  red, 
raw  blood  of  hfe,  and  whether  true  or  false 
it  thrust  roots  deep  into  grim  and  stanch 
realities. 

Hamilton  will  answer  as  the  name  of  the 
engineer.  It  was  in  his  office  that  the  lit- 
tle coterie  which  I  have  mentioned  would 
gather  in  the  evenings.  There  were  rough 
chairs  of  most  comfortable  shape,  and 
there  was  always  a  roaring  fire  in  the  stove, 
for  the  nights  werp  bitter  cold,  and  a  num- 
ber of  Hamilton's  drawings  in  crayons  and 
blue  prints  were  tacked  upon  the  walls,  for 
besides  being  a  skilful  engineer  he  was  a 
splendid  draughtsman.  His  surveying  in- 
struments stood  together  in  a  corner,  and 
the  ample  tables  were  covered  with  unfin- 
ished drawings  and  with  the  tools  of  his 
art. 

Never  was  more  diverting  talk  than  that 
which  ranged  around  the  room  where  we 
sat  in  easy  attitudes,  with  feet  cocked  up 
and  chairs  tilted,  in  the  soft  hght  of  Ham- 
ilton's well-shaded  lamps  and  in  a  deepen- 
ing density  of  tobacco-smoke.  And  the 
talk  was  cathohc  in  its  range,  for  the  editor 
was  an  authority  on  local  and  state  and 
national  pohtics,  and,  as  a  recent  convert 
to  "free  silver,"  he  could  argue  its  cause 
with  all  the  fervor  of  a  novice.  The  bar- 
rister was  a  man  of  liberal  education  who 
had  taught  the  classics  and  loved  them, 
and  who  could,  with  real  enthusiasm,  lead 
the  talk  back  from  all  things  modern  to 

-those    old    days    which    poets     say    were 


golden. 

And  the  mine  superintendent,  for  all  his 
shrewd  and  efficient  practicahty — for  he 
was  counted  the  best  superintendent  in  the 
camp  who,  in  the  face  of  the  declining  price 
of  silver  and  of  other  difficulties  as  great, 
had  accomplished  marvels  with  his  mine — 
was  profoundly  interested  in  Biblical  criti- 
cism ;  he  could  speak  with  the  knowledge 
of  a  theologian  on  the  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  question  of  the  iner- 
rancy of  Scripture  and  the  authenticity 
and  genuineness  of  the  synoptic  Gospels. 
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But  I  liked  most  of  all  to  hear  Hamil- 
ton as  he  would  sit  left  ankle  crossing  his 
right  knee,  his  right  foot  tip-toe  on  the 
floor  balancing  his  tilted  chair,  and  his 
guitar  resting  on  his  lap.  Over  the  strings 
his  great  strong  fingers  would  pass,  striking 
soft  harmonies,  and  his  handsome,  man- 
ly face  would  respond  to  the  free  play  of 
emotion  as  in  his  rich  voice  and  with 
unconscious  vividness  of  camp  speech  he 
would  talk  of  life  and  of  its  revelations  to 
him  throughout  his  varied  history. 

"  I  have  had  every  experience  but  that 
of  death,"  he  said  very  quietly  to  me  one 
day,  when  we  had  come  to  know  each 
other  well.  As  I  watched  him  and  saw 
his  innate,  thoughtful  courtesy  to  women, 
and  his  strong,  tender-hearted  love  of  little 
children,  and  the  frankness  of  his  life,  and 
his  useful  efficiency  as  a  man,  and  his  de- 
votion to  the  truth,  and  his  utter  hatred  of 
all  cowardice  and  hypocrisy,  I  began  to 
understand  what  royal  possibilities  there 
are  in  the  men  who  prove  best  fitted  to 
SLu*vive  in  the  struggle  of  the  frontier. 

It  was  Hamilton  who  introduced  me  to 
Price.  Price  shall  stand  for  the  name  of 
a  prospector  of  a  sort  that  is  becoming 
rare  at  the  West.  The  son  of  an  officer 
in  an  Irish  regiment,  he  was  brought  to 
America  in  his  early  boyhood  and  was 
reared  on  the  Pacific  coast.  But  the  strict- 
ures of  high  civilization  were  too  much 
for  him,  and  long  before  he  was  out  of 
his  teens  he  was  living  the  rough,  fortu- 
itous life  of  the  mining  camps  and  cattle 
tracts  of  the  Southwest.  Price  is  about 
forty  now  and  his  range  of  occupation  in- 
cludes almost  everything  from  a  burro 
puncher  to  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
of  Arizona.  He  seems  to  know,  moreover, 
every  trail  in  the  two  Territories  and  every 
soul  among  them,  to  the  very  Indians  and 
greasers  of  the  youngest  generation,  and 
he  is  just  the  sort  who  is  looked  upon  out 
here  as  Hkely  at  any  time  "  to  strike  it  rich." 
So  far,  however,  he  has  not  struck  it  rich  ; 
very  much  the  reverse.  In  the  spring  he 
punched  his  burros  up  from  Phoenix  to 
the  Wagon-Wheel  Gap  region  and  pros- 
pected there  all  summer,  but  with  no  luck. 
When  Hamilton  introduced  me  to  him,  his 
burros  were  in  hock  and  so  were  his  blank- 
ets and  his  very  cooking  utensils  and  even 
his  "gun,"  and  he  was  longing  for  the 
means  to  redeem  them  that  he  might  get 


out  of  the  bitter  cold  of  the  mountains  and 
down  into  the  balmy  Indian  iJummer  of 
the  Salt  River  Valley  which  was  "  God's 
country  "  to  him. 

No  more  ideal  opportunity  could  have 
presented  itself  to  me.  It  was  late  in  No- 
vember and  the  problem  of  going  alone 
westward  through  the  thinly  settled  coun- 
try was  a  difficult  one,  and  here,  as  by 
miracle,  was  its  perfect  solution.  More- 
over, as  it  proved.  Price  was  a  good  fellow 
with  a  truly  Irish  sense  of  humor  and  a 
perfect  adaptability  born  of  long  habit. 
And  withal  he  was  patient  with  my  inex- 
perience. He  taught  me  the  '•  diamond 
hitch,"  and  how  to  make  a  fire  from  next 
to  nothing,  and  tea  out  of  water  that  was 
thick  and  green  on  the  surface,  how  to  cook 
*'  spuds  "  and  fry  bacon  and  make  gravy 
and  bake  bread  in  a  saucepan.  He  tried 
to  make  a  burro  puncher  of  me,  but  his 
patience  gave  out  there,  and  he  declared 
finally  that  I'd  "  never  be  worth  my  salt  at 
that  until  I  learned  to  swear."  Then  suit- 
ing the  action  to  the  word  he  would  take 
a  hand  himself  at  this  point,  and  fairly 
dancing  in  a  frenzy  of  rage,  would  rip  the 
air  with  uncouth,  fluent  curses,  and  the 
stubborn  beasts  would  meekly  take  the 
ford  or  cease  their  aimless  wandering  and 
quicken  their  pace  along  the  trail. 

I  had  been  working  for  two  dollars  and 
a  half  a  day,  the  highest  wages  I  had  ever 
received;  I  soon  got  Price's  anim.als  and 
gun  and  camping  outfit  from  the  pawn- 
shop, and,  on  the  morning  of  November 
2oth,  we  set  out  together  to  cross  some  five 
or  six  hundred  miles  of  the  frontier  from 
Creede  to  central  Arizona. 

Ours  was  rather  a  typical  prospecting 
outfit,  I  thought,  ior  Price  had  an  old, 
gaunt  Indian  pony  which  he  rode,  and 
our  blankets  and  cooking  utensils  and 
provisions  were  made  fast  (with  the  dia- 
mond hitch)  to  packing  saddles  on  the 
backs  of  two  burros,  one  of  which  was 
called  California  and  the  other,  Beecher. 
I  was  free  to  ride,  when  I  chose,  another 
burro,  an  uncommonly  big  one,  which 
Price  called  Sacramento  ;  but  I  generally 
preferred  to  walk,  for  the  pace  was  slow, 
and,  besides  the  three  which  I  have 
named,  there  were  two  little  burros,  Cali- 
fornia's foals,  and  punching  five,  I  soon 
found,  was  best  accomplished  on  foot. 

We  camped  that  night  far  up  among  the 
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head  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  next 
day  with  much  difficulty  we  began  the  toil- 
some journey  of  the  Winnemonche  Pass. 
It  was  hard  work  crossing  the  "  divide." 
For  many  miles  the  trail  lay  through  near- 
ly three  feet  of  snow.  There  was  no  driv- 
ing the  animals  ahead  ;  we  were  obliged 
to  take  turns  in  breaking  a  way  ourselves, 
and  then  leading  the  animals  through. 
Very  soon  we  were  drenched  with  sweat 
and  with  the  snow  that  melted  in  the  heat 
of  our  bodies,  and  all  the  while  we  were 
assailed  by  mountain  winds  which  seemed 
to  cut  to  the  marrow  in  one's  bones.  But 
we  always  found  a  sheltered  place  in  which 
to  camp,  where  wood  and  water  were 
plenty,  and  where,  after  a  good  supper, 
we  slept  gloriously,  huddled  close  together 
on  our  bed  of  canvas  and  gunny  sacks, 
our  blankets  drawn  up  snugly  over  our 
heads. 

With  what  a  sense  of  keen  relief  did  we 
begin  the  descent  and  pass  swiftly  into 
warmer  regions,  where  the  snow  became 
thinner  and  gradually  disappeared,  and  the 
sun  warmed  us  with  mild  rays,  and  we 
came  upon  a  settler's  cabin  here  and  there 
and  had  speech  once  more  with  our  fellow- 
men  ! 

Price  had  promised  me  Indian  summer 
when  once  we  should  get  so  far  on  our 
way  as  Durango,  and  most  amply  was  his 
promise  fulfilled,  for  we  passed  through  the 
town  on  a  day  when  the  sun  shone  from 
clear,  cloudless  blue,  and  the  horizon  was 
a  sierra  in  sharp  lines,  and  the  twigs  of  dis- 
tant trees  stood  clean-cut  against  the  sky, 
and  the  withering,  dusty  earth  reflected  the 
glory  of  the  sun,  and  the  cool,  buoyant  air 
seemed  almost  vocal  of  a  solemn  ecstasy. 

We  camped  that  night  in  a  wilderness 
region  to  the  south  of  Durango,  where  we 
could  see  the  smoke  rising  from  encamp- 
ments of  Ute  Indians,  many  of  whom  we 
met  on  the  next  day's  march  with  droves 
of  fine  Indian  ponies,  which  they  were 
raising  for  the  market.  Our  course  was 
southward  now  across  the  San  Juan  River 
and  through  a  section  of  the  Navajo  res- 
ervation in  northern  New  Mexico. 

The  trail  led  us  then  through  a  dreary 
desert,  where  at  times  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  we  got  fodder  for  our 
burros  and  wood  enough  to  cook  our 
meals  and  water  enough  to  drink.  After 
days  of  such  marching  and  camping,  there 


was  immense  delight  in  coming  eventually 
to  some  cedar  grove,  where  living  water 
flowed  and  grass  grew  thick  and  we  could 
build  a  huge  camp-fire  at  night  of  well- 
seasoned  cedar  boughs. 

The  only  sign  of  habitation  that  we 
saw  for  days  together  was  an  occasional 
trader's  post,  about  which  we  usually 
found  a  considerable  company  of  Nava- 
jos.  Price  could  speak  their  language,  and 
the  young  braves  occasionally  passed  us  on 
the  march.  Now  and  then  one  joined  us 
in  camp,  shared  a  meal  with  us,  and,  after 
a  long  talk  with  Price,  rolled  himself  in  his 
blanket  and  slept  beside  our  fire. 

At  last  we  came  out  upon  the  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  not  far  from  Fort  Wingate,  and 
followed  the  line  to  Gallup,  where,  in  a 
grove  on  the  hill  above  the  village,  we  went 
into  camp  for  the  night.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  we  remained  there  nearly  a  week. 
Quite  buried  under  a  soft,  wet  snow  we 
awoke  on  the  first  morning  to  find  our- 
selves lying  in  melting  slush,  and  the  trail 
so  obstructed  that  we  could  not  get  on. 
Then  a  bitter  cold  set  in,  and,  in  a  region 
where  I  imagined  the  whole  winter  like  a 
balmy  spring,  the  thermometer  sank  to  ten 
and  twelve  degrees  below  zero  every  night 
until  we  had  nearly  perished  from  the  cold. 

But  the  wave  passed  over  us  at  last,  and 
on  December  loth  we  set  out  again,  really 
none  the  worse,  for  the  touch  of  Arctic 
weather.  Following  the  line  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Railway  we  crossed  into  Arizona,  and, 
from  a  point  due  north  of  it,  we  cut  down 
to  the  Petrified  Forest  and  on  down  to  a 
Mormon  settlement  called  Woodruff  on 
the  Little  Colorado  River.  It  was  two 
days'  march  thence  to  another  Mormon 
settlement,  Heber  by  name,  among  the 
Mogollon  Mountains. 

AU  this  time  Indian  summer  had  utterly 
failed  us,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  a  sea- 
son of  lowering  days  wherein  light  snow- 
falls were  frequent.  Price  hated  snow  as  he 
hated  nothing  else  in  nature.  It  got  upon 
his  nerves  and  drove  him  to  a  species  of 
madness.  Frequently  in  the  course  of  the 
journey  from  Gallup  to  Heber  snow  fell  at 
night.  Price  was  usually  the  first  to  stir  in 
the  morning.  We  had  knowledge  of  a 
snow-fall  in  the  added  weight  upon  us 
when  we  woke,  and  it  was  something  mem- 
orable to  see  Price  throw  back  the  blan- 
kets and  the  heavy  tarpaulin  which  were 
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drawn  over  our  heads,  and  lift  himself  on 
his  elbow  in  the  gray  dawn,  and  gaze 
about  with  fierce  anger  in  his  black  eyes 
upon  a  pure,  white,  flawless  world,  with 
soft  snow  chnging  to  every  twig  in  the  still 
morning  air,  and  delicate  crystal  prisms 
beginning  to  form  in  the  warmth  of  the 
coming  sun,  and  hear  him  growl,  in  deep 
disgust, 

"This  is  hell!" 

But  Heber  marked  nearly  the  last  stage 
of  that  phase  of  our  journey.  We  spent 
Sunday,  the  i8th  December,  there  with  an 
old  Mormon  elder  and  his  son ;  worked  for 
them  on  Monday  for  our  keep  and  then 
renewed  the  march  on  Tuesday  morning. 
It  was  a  long,  hard  day's  pull  up  the 
northern  side  of  the  mountain  to  the  "  rim- 
rock,"  in  deep  snow  through  a  vast  prime- 
val forest  of  spruce  and  pine.  Then  a 
wonderful  thing  happened,  for  we  made  a 
sharp  descent  on  the  south  side  and,  in  the 
space  of  a  little  more  than  a  day,  reached 
a  country  where  there  was  no  snow,  and 
the  sun  shone  warm,  and  the  cotton-wood 
was  in  full  bloom  along  the  water-courses, 
and  the  cedar  and  live  oak  stood  green 
against  the  winter  brown  of  the  grass- 
grown  hills. 

We  had  Indian  summer  once  more,  and 
the  softest,  balmiest  Indian  summer  has  ac- 
companied us  thence  all  the  way  to  Phoe- 
nix, We  had  hardships  to  endure,  for  the 
way  was  long  and  our  provisions  some- 
times ran  out.  Once  we  lost  our  way  for 
a  time  in  a  maze  of  "box  canons  "  and 
had  nothing  to  eat  for  twenty-four  hours, 
until,  late  on  Christmas  afternoon,  we  came 
out  upon  the  ranch  of  a  Virginian  settler, 
whom  Price  knew  well,  and  whose  wife 
gave  us  a  royal  dinner  of  "  hog  and  ho- 
miny," which  I  have  heard  lightly  spoken 
of  as  a  dish,  but  which  I  shall  always  re- 
member as  a  most  satisfying  dehcacy. 

On  we  went  then  over  the  mountains  to 
the  Tonto  Basin  and  through  the  Reno 
Pass  to  the  Verde  River,  We  were  en- 
camped there  over  Sunday  on  January  ist 
in  the  former  reservation  of  the  now  de- 
serted Fort  McDowell,  and  early  on  Mon- 
day morning  we  started  for  Phoenix.  By 
a  forced  march  of  thirty  miles  we  entered 
the  city  at  ten  o'clock  the  same  evening 
and  had  a  huge  supper  in  a  Chinese  res- 
taurant ;  then,  while  our  animals  were  eat- 
ing  their  fill  of  .fresh  alfalfa  in  a  corral 


attached  to  a  livery-stable,  we  slept  deeply 
near  by  on  a  heap  of  hay,  glad  to  have 
reached  the  end  of  our  six  weeks'  march 
across  the  narrowing  frontier. 


San  F'rancisco,  Cal., 
February   I,  1893. 

Not  the  most  interesting  nor  profitable 
and  certainly  not  the  most  adventurous 
of  the  many  miles  which  I  have  walked  in 
a  slow  progress  across  the  continent  has 
been  this  last  stage  of  the  journey  up 
through  California,  And  yet  the  remem- 
brance of  it  will  always  have  a  place  apart. 
Work  was  plenty,  but  I  made  no  long 
stoi)s,  pressed  on  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles 
a  day,  impelled  by  the  delight  of  walking 
in  so  glorious  an  air  through  the  marvel- 
lous beauty  of  this  Pacific  slope. 

Fresh  from  the  dusty  plains  I  was  soon 
in  the  midst  of  the  orange  groves  heavily 
laden  with  ripe  fruit  all  about  Colton  and 
Riverside,  where  the  hills  were  terraced  as 
in  the  Riviera  and  the  sky  was  the  deep, 
unfathomable  blue  of  Italy.  It  was  Jan- 
uary, and  the  first,  fresh  green  of  the  new 
year  was  upon  the  fields  and  had  touched 
with  infinite  dehcacy  the  rugged  sides  of 
the  mountains  whose  summits  flashed 
white  in  places  from  melting  snow.  The 
early  mornings  were  frosty,  but  midday 
warmed  to  a  gentle  glow,  and  the  cool  of 
the  evening  came  with  the  dechning  sun. 

Many  a  time,  on  the  plains  or  in  the 
mountains,  in  the  presence  of  some  Mex- 
ican Pueblo  of  adobe  huts  in  a  strangely 
foreign  setting  of  cedar-trees,  with  threads 
of  water  apparently  flowing  up  hill  along 
the  irrigation  ditches  to  scant  fields  re- 
claimed from  the  desert,  it  had  been  diffi- 
cult to  realize  that  one  was  still  in  Amer- 
ica. Here  again  was  strongest  suggestion 
of  the  foreign,  in  the  houses  which  survive 
from  the  Spanish  period,  and  especially 
the  old  Mission  churches,  where  dwells 
the  dignity  of  age  and  one  can  pass  com- 
pletely into  the  very  atmosphere  of  Spain, 

It  was  on  the  third  day's  march,  I  think, 
from  Los  Angeles  that  I  found  myself 
nearing  San  Buenaventura.  It  was  late  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  road  ahead  was  an 
easy  upward  slope  for  several  miles.  Just 
at  sunset  I  reached  the  summit.  The 
town  of  San  Buenaventura  lay  below  me, 
with  its  long  main  street  curving  through 
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rows  of  houses  of  widely  various  kind,  and 
the  Mission  church  standing  on  an  eleva- 
tion to  the  left,  with  its  stucco  walls  bathed 
in  sunset  light,  making  a  strange  contrast 
with  the  modern  town.  And  beyond,  with 
the  sun's  red  disc  a  half  circle  on  the  hor- 
izon line,  lay  the  peaceful  sea,  with  a 
tongue  of  living  flame  across  it  turning  to 
black  coals  the  islands  in  its  wake.  In  a 
moment  the  sun  was  gone,  the  shadow  of 
the  evening  was  upon  the  ocean,  and  over 
■  the  town  had  fallen  the  transfiguration 
light  which  rests  after  sunset  in  spring-time 
upon  Naples. 

Three  thousand  miles  away,  and  a  year 
and  a  half  in  point  of  time  for  me,  was 
Long  Island  Sound.  I  recalled  the  last 
gHmpse  of  it  as  I  looked  back  from  Green- 
field Hill  in  the  early  morning  of  my  start, 
and  saw  it  radiant  in  the  sunshine  of  a 
midsummer  day.  And  here  again,  after 
many  months  and  many  leagues  of  land 
journey,  was  the  sea.  ©aAarra  !  ©aXarra  ! 
I  called  aloud,  for  there  was  no  one  near 
enough  to  hear. 

It  was  a  rare  moment,  worth  living  for, 
that  first  unexpected  glimpse  of  the  Pacific. 
But  strangely  enough  the  feeling  which  it 
bred  was  no  harbinger  of  an  eager  willing- 
ness to  end  my  long  experiment.  Many 
a  time  when  work  was  hard,  and  far  more 
ardently  when  there  was  no  work  and  the 
physical  conditions  of  life  seemed  well-nigh 
unendurable,  had  I  looked  with  longing 
to  a  return  to  normal  living.  And  yet,  as 
I  neared  my  journey's  end  I  found  pos- 
sessing me  a  strange  indifference  to  the  idea 
of  return.  I  do  not  attempt  to  analyze  the 
feeling,  I  simply  note  it  as  a  fact ;  but  in 
some  degree  I  recognize  in  it  a  vague  un- 
willingness to  have  done  with  a  phase  of 
experience  which  for  me  has  opened  ave- 
nues of  useful  knowledge.     Among  them 


all  there  rises  clearest  at  this  moment  the 
way  of  added  knowledge  of  my  country. 
I  may  have  travelled  it  to  little  purpose, 
but  I  am  conscious  at  least  of  a  new-bom 
sense  of  things  which  comes  of  actual  con- 
tact with  the  soil  and  with  the  primal  strug- 
gle for  existence  among  men.  One  stands 
awestruck  before  the  vastness  of  our  great 
domain  and  its  quick  redemption  from  the 
wilderness.  But  most  of  all  it  is  contact 
with  the  people  w^hich  breeds  in  one  the 
strongest  patriotic  feehng.  Local  condi- 
tions and  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of 
yet  unassimilated  foreign  elements  and 
rapid  changes  in  economic  relations  and 
native  weaknesses  and  vagaries  are  respon- 
sible for  awful  sores  upon  the  body  poli- 
tic, while  the  power  of  aggregated  wealth 
grows  apace,  and  fierce  antagonisms  and 
sectional  differences  arise.  Yet  beneath 
the  troubled  surface  of  events  one  comes 
to  know  of  the  great  body  of  a  nation 
whose  unity  has  been  purchased  and  made 
sure  by  such  a  cost  of  blood  and  treasure 
as  was  never  poured  out  upon  the  altar  of 
a  nation's  life  before,  and  one  sees  a  peo- 
ple intelligent,  resourceful,  and  hugely  vital, 
having  much  to  learn  and  surely  learning 
inuch,  assimilating  foreign  elements  with 
miraculous  swiftness  and  growing  strong- 
er thereby,  living  laborious  days  wherein 
the  rewards  are  to  thrift  and  energy  and 
enterprising  skill,  knowing  no  defeat  and 
unacquainted  with  the  sense  of  fear,  and 
awakening  year  by  year  to  a  fuller  con- 
sciousness of  national  life  and  of  the  glo- 
rious mission  of  high  destiny.  And  with 
increasing  knowledge  the  love  of  coun- 
try grows  until  all  thought  of  worth  in 
her  is  merged  and  lost  in  reverence,  and 
love  of  her  becomes  a  summons  to  live 
worthy  of  the  name  and  calling  of  an 
American. 
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CHAPTER  XLI 

Leech  no  sooner  found  himself  free 
and  surrounded  by  a  power  strong  enough 
to  protect  him  than  he  forgot  the  oaths  he 
had  sworn  so  volubly  to  Andy  Stamper 
that  night  when  he  stood  in  the  darkness. 

In  a  little  while  the  prisoners  were  all 
indicted,  and  an  early  time  was  set  for 
their  trial.     Dr.   Cary  was  among  them. 

In  this  state  of  the  case,  it  occurred  to 
the  Doctor  that  the  time  had  come  when 
he  could  no  longer  with  propriety  refrain 
from  avaihng  himself  of  the  offer  of  his  old 
friend,  Senator  Rockfield,  and  of  apply- 
ing to  him  for  assistance.  It  was  no  longer 
a  private  matter.  It  was  not  himself  alone 
that  was  concerned,  but  his  nearest  friends 
and  neighbors. 

So  Dr.  Cary  wrote  a  letter  to  his  old 
college  mate,  setting  forth  the  situation  in 
which  he  found  himself  and  his  friends, 
and  asked  that,  if  in  his  power,  the  Senator 
would  help  him. 

He  told  him  that  unless  some  action 
were  taken  promptly  he  saw  no  escape, 
and  that  he  seemed  doomed  to  a  felon's 
cell.  He  told  his  friend  that  while  he 
had  been  present  for  a  little  while  with 
the  mob  that  broke  into  the  jail,  he  had 
been  so  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  dis- 
suade them  from  any  act  of  lawlessness, 
and  the  part  he  had  taken  could  be  proved 
by  a  hundred  witnesses ;  but  that  all  those 
who  had  been  arrested  were  indicted  with 
him,  which  would  prevent  their  testifying 
for  him,  and  if  any  others  were  to  come 
forward  to  testify  they  would  simply  sub- 
ject themselves  to  immediate  arrest. 

"  1  can  give  you  no  idea,"  he  wrote, 
''of  the  condition  of  affairs  here,  and  shall 
offer  no  proof  except  my  word.  Unless 
you  and  I  have  changed  since  we  knew 


each  other  man  to  man,  in  that  old  time 
so  long  ago,  no  other  proof  will  be  neces- 
sary, and  if  I  should  attempt  to  give  you  a 
true  picture  I  should  strain  your  creduhty. 

"  If  you  wish  to  know  the  whole  state  of 
the  case,  I  would  ask  you  to  come  down 
and  see  for  yourself. 

'*  Lying  in  jail  as  I  am,  with  the  peni- 
tentiary staring  me  in  the  face,  I  should 
not,  perhaps,  sign  myself  as  I  do ;  yet  when 
I  call  to  mind  the  long  line  of  men  of  vir- 
tue who  have  suffered  the  same  fate,  and 
reflect  on  my  own  consciousness  of  integ- 
rity, I  beHeve  you  would  not  have  me  sub- 
scribe myself  otherwise  than  as 

"Your  old  friend,  John  Cary." 

This  letter  reached  Senator  Rockfield  at 
an  auspicious  time  one  evening  after  din- 
ner, when  the  Senator  was  resting  quietly 
at  home,  enjoying  a  good  cigar,  and  when 
his  heart  was  mellow.  It  happened  that 
a  number  of  measures  of  a  very  radical 
character  had  been  lately  proposed,  and 
the  Senator  had  gone  somewhat  deeply 
into  the  subject,  with  the  result  of  discov- 
ering an  appalling  state  of  affairs  in  the 
section  from  which  this  letter  came.  More- 
over, Captain  Middleton,  who  happened 
to  be  a  visitor  at  the  Senator's  house  at 
the  time,  had  added  some  details  to  those 
related  that  moved  the  Senator  deeply. 

The  Senator  read  the  letter  all  through 
twice  and  then  lay  back  in  his  big  chair 
and  thought  profoundly.  The  letter 
dropped  from  his  hand  to  the  floor  and 
his  cigar  went  out.  His  wife  watched  him 
anxiously.     Suddenly  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

"He  was  the  first  gentleman  of  our 
class,"  he  said. 

He  went  out. 

A  half  hour  later,  Senator  Rockfield  was 
admitted  to  the  study  or  private  ofl^ce  of 
the  Secretary  who  had  the  direction  of  all 
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matters  relating  to  the  section  we  have 
been  discussing,  and  who  controlled  every- 
thing which  related  to  it. 

It  was  a  proof  of  the  Senator's  influence 
that  he  was  admitted  to  see  him  at  home. 
And  at  the  instant  he  entered,  the  Secre- 
tary was  busy  writing  a  momentous  docu- 
ment. As  the  Senator  came  in,  however, 
the  Secretary  shot  a  swift,  keen  glance  at 
him,  and  his  face  lit  up. 

"Ah,  Senator.  Glad  to  see  you,"  he 
said,  with  a  smile  which  he  could  make 
gracious;  **I  was  just  thinking  of  you. 
I  hope  I  may  consider  your  visit  a  to- 
ken of  peace — that  you  recognize  the 
wisdom  of  our  position."  He  motioned 
him  to  a  seat. 

"  Far  from  it,"  said  the  Senator,  grimly. 
Without  noticing  the  chair,  he  took  the 
letter  from  his  pocket,  and  opening  it  laid 
it  on  the  table.     "Read  that." 

The  Secretary's  face  clouded.  He  took 
up  the  letter  and  glanced  at  it. 

"Well,  what  of  this?"  he  asked,  coldly. 

The  Senator's  face  flushed. 

"Just  this.  That  I  say  this  thing  has 
got  to  stop,  by  G — d  ! "  He  towered  above 
the  Secretary  and  looked  him  full  in  the 
eyes.  He  did  not  often  show  feehng. 
When  he  did  he  was  impressive.  A  change 
passed  over  the  other's  face. 

"And  if  it  doesn't?" 

"  I  shall  rise  in  my  seat  to-morrow  morn- 
ing and  denounce  the  whole  Administra- 
tion. I  shall  turn  the  whole  influence  of 
my  paper  against  you,  and  shall  fight  you 
to  the  end." 

"  Oh,  you  won't  be  so  foolish, "  sneered 
the  Secretary. 

"I  will  not?  Wait  and  see."  He  leant 
over  and  took  up  the  paper. 

"I  bid  you  good-evening."  He  put  on 
his  hat  and  turned  to  the  door.  Before 
he  reached  it,  however,  the  other  had 
reflected. 

"Wait.     Don't  be  so  hasty." 

The  Senator  paused  and  half  turned 
back.  The  Secretary  had  risen  and  was 
following  him. 

"My  dear  Senator,  let  me  reason  with 
you.  I  think  if  you  give  me  ten  minutes 
I  can  show  you  the  folly " 

Senator  Rockfield  stiffened. 

"Good-evening,  Mr.  Secretary."  He 
turned  back  to  the  door. 

"  Hold  on.  Senator,  I  beg  of  you,"  said 


the  Secretary.  The  Senator  turned,  this 
time  impatiently. 

"What  guarantee  have  1  that  this  letter 
is  true?"  asked  the  other,  temporizing. 

"  My  word.  1  was  at  college  with  the 
writer  of  that  letter.  He  was  my  dearest 
friend." 

"  Oh  I  Of  course,  if  you  know  your- 
self that  those  facts  are  correct.  Why  did 
you  not  say  so  before  ?  Take  a  seat  while 
1  read  the  paper  over  again." 

The  Senator  seated  himself  without  a 
word  while  the  Secretary  read  the  letter  a 
second  time.  Presently  Senator  Rockfield 
leant  over  and  relit  the  cigar  he  had  let  go 
out  an  hour  before,  and  which  he  had  car- 
ried all  this  time  without  being  aware  of  it. 
He  knew  he  had  won  his  game. 

When  the  Secretary  was  through,  he  laid 
the  letter  down  and,  drawing  a  sheet  of 
paper  to  him,  began  to  write. 

"  When  do  you  want  the  order  issued?  " 
he  asked,  pleasantly. 

"  Immediately.  I  am  going  South  to- 
night." 

"It  will  not  be  necessary.  I  will  issue 
an  order  at  once  that  the  prisoners  be  ad- 
mitted to  bail.  In  fact,  I  had  intended  to 
do  so  in  a  few  days  anyhow."  The  Sena- 
tor looked  politely  acquiescent. 

The  two  men  parted  ceremoniously,  and 
the  Senator,  after  stopping  by  the  ofllice 
and  sending  a  telegram  South,  returned  to 
his  home. 

As  he  entered  he  found  his  wife  anx- 
iously awaiting  him. 

"  I  won,"  he  said,  and  she  threw  herself 
into  his  arms. 

The  effect  of  this  interview  was  immedi- 
ately felt  in  the  old  county,  and  after  a 
little  Dr.  Gary  and  the  other  prisoners 
confined  with  him  were  admitted  to  bail, 
and  eventually  the  prosecutions  were  dis- 
missed. But  this  was  not  until  after  the 
events  about  to  be  recorded. 


CHAPTER  XLII 

The  effect  of  Leech's  return  to  power 
was  soon  visible,  and  the  gloom  in  the  old 
county  was  never  so  deep  as  it  became 
now.  It  appeared  as  if  a  complete  over- 
throw had  come  at  last. 

Popular  opinion  veered  suddenly,  and 
whereas  but  a  little  while  before  all  mouths 
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were  full  of  wonder  at  Steve  Allen's  dar- 
ing coupy  now,  that  it  had  failed,  many 
were  inclined  to  blame  him. 

Steve  was  deeply  offended  by  some  of 
the  things  said  about  his  act  by  certain 
members  of  the  secret  society,  and  he  met 
them  with  fierce  denunciation  of  the  whole 
order.  It  was,  he  said,  no  longer  the  old 
organization  that  had  acted  for  the  pubHc 
good  and  with  a  high  purpose.  This  was 
a  cowardly  body  of  cutthroats,  who  rode 
about  the  country  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness, perpetrating  all  sorts  of  outrages  and 
villainies  for  purposes  of  private  ven- 
geance. And  he  defied  the  whole  gang. 
In  this  attitude  he  had  many  friends  on  his 
side.  Yet  even  these  were  forced  to  ad- 
mit that  his  carrying  Leech  off,  as  it  turned 
out,  was  unfortunate.  Steve  even  thought 
at  times  of  leaving  the  State  and  going 
West. 

But  this  idea  passed  away  in  the  stress 
of  the  present  crisis.  He  would  not  leave 
the  State  in  the  hour  of  her  darkness. 

In  this  contingency  he  took  a  step  which 
no  one  had  contemplated. 

Ever  since  the  escape  of  Leech,  Steve 
had  in  a  measure  been  a  sort  of  refugee. 
Not  that  he  was  in  actual  hiding,  for  he 
went  boldly  about  the  upper  part  of  the 
county  ;  but  he  had  to  observe  a  certain 
prudence  as  to  his  movements :  to  absent 
himself  from  the  county-seat,  and  was  ob- 
liged to  be  constantly  on  the  watch. 

He  had  not  seen  Ruth  Welch  since  the 
general  arrest  of  his  friends  ;  but  he  had 
heard  that  her  father  openly  reprobated 
the  act,  and  that  she  had  visited  Mrs. 
Gary  and  Blair,  and  had  expressed  the 
greatest  indignation  about  the  outrage. 
He  also  knew,  however,  that  Major  Welch 
had  warmly  deplored  the  kidnapping  of 
Leech,  and  had  done  all  he  could  to  aid 
in  the  discovery  of  the  perpetrators  of  this 
act. 

Another  cause  of  anxiety  began  to  make 
itself  apparent  to  Captain  Allen  about  the 
same  time.  He  knew  that  Captain  Aure- 
lius  Thurston  had  long  been  an  ardent  if 
a  somewhat  intermittent  suitor  of  Miss 
Welch. 

Captain  Thurston,  as  has  been  seen, 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  went  back  to  his  old 
flame,  Miss  Elizabeth  Dockett,  and  was 
soon  as  deeply  immersed  in  that  affair  as 
he  had  ever  been  with  Miss  Welch.  As 
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Miss  Elizabeth,  however,  treated  him  with 
unexampled  rigor,  and  Mrs.  Dockett  never 
for  an  instant  permitted  him  to  forget  that 
he  was  occupying  the  position  of  a  tyrant, 
the  Captain  found  himself  obliged  to  seek  at 
times  the  aid  of  a  friendly  ally,  and  turned 
to  Miss  Welch  for  consolation,  who  cheer- 
fully rendered  him  in  another's  behalf  all 
the  service  she  had  decHned  in  her  own. 
Thus  the  little  Captain  was  much  more  wel- 
come at  the  Welch's  home  than  he  had  ever 
been  before.  His  duties  at  the  court-house, 
as  commandant  of  the  county,  were  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  all  the  time  he  spent 
there,  including  whatever  hours  he  passed 
up  at  the  old  Dockett  place  among  the 
trees  and  lilacs,  while  his  presence  at  the 
Welch's  could  only  be  attributed  to  one 
cause.  So  everyone  declared  and  Captain 
Allen  believed. 

Matters  were  in  this  condition  when  the 
news  came  that  the  next  week  had  been 
set  as  the  time  for  the  trial  of  the  Red 
Rock  prisoners.  Judge  Bail  had  already 
arrived,  the  jury  had  been  selected,  and 
the  witnesses  were  being  summoned. 

Captain  Allen  received  the  announce- 
ment of  this  one  morning.  That  evening 
he  rode  down  to  the  court-house,  and,  tying 
his  horse,  walked  across  to  Captain  Thur- 
ston's camp.  He  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  office  in  which  was  the  Captain's  head- 
quarters, and  on  being  bid  to  enter  opened 
the  door. 

Thurston  sprang  to  his  feet  as  Steve  en- 
tered, and  stared  at  him  in  blank  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Good-evening,  Captain  Thurston." 
Having  shaken  hands,  Steve  flung  himself 
into  a  seat. 

"  Give  me  a  cigar.  I  have  come  to 
have  a  talk  with  you,"  he  said,  lightly. 

Thurston  handed  him  a  cigar  and  lit  one 
himself,  his  face  perplexed  and  a  little 
troubled.  Steve  saw  his  perplexity  and 
smiled. 

"  I  have  come  to  see  what  terms  I  can 
make  through  you,  Captain,  before  I  give 
myself  up." 

"  Wait.  I  am  not  authorized  to  make 
any  terms.  I  must  notify  you "  Thur- 
ston was  beginning  very  seriously.  But 
Steve  interrupted  him. 

"  1  did  not  say  with  you,  but  t/i?vugh 
you.  I  would  not  place  you  in  such  an  em- 
barrassing position.     I  suppose  you  would 
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not  mind  seeing  what  terms  you  could 
make  with  your  friend,  Colonel  Leech?" 

Thurston  flushed. 

"He  is  no  friend  of  mine,"  he  said,  hotly. 

"  Oh,  I  thought  you  had  made  up,"  said 
Steve,  maliciously.  "  Well,  he  will  be  if 
you  give  me  up  to  him.  But  I  thought  you 
might  make  a  Htde  better  terms  for  me  than 
I  could  myself,  as  he  seems  to  prefer  the 
city  to  the  county  just  now,  and  I  fear  a 
communication  from  me  would  not  meet 
with  the  consideration  at  his  hands  that  the 
closeness  of  our  intimacy  a  short  time  since 
should  secure  for  it." 

"  What  in  the  d 1  are  you  driving  at, 

Allen?"  asked  Thurston.  "You  know 
what  I  think  of  Leech  and  how  he  regards 
me.  But  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
I  am  sent  here  to  catch — ah — to  apprehend 
you ;  and  if  I  do  my  duty,  I  should  have 
you  arrested." 

"  Of  course,  Captain  Thurston,  do  your 
duty,"  said  Steve,  coolly,  his  face  harden- 
ing a  htde  and  his  upper  lip  curling 
slightly. 

"No,  no,  Allen;  I  did  not  mean  it 
that  way.  I  am  only  trying  to  get  at 
what  you  want.  I  am  a  little  mysti- 
fied." 

His  evident  friendliness  soothed  Steve's 
ruffled  feelings. 

"  I  want  to  see  whether  I  would  not 
be  accepted  as  a  propitiatory  offering  in 
place  of  my  friends — of  others  who  have 
done  nothing  and  deserve  no  punishment. 
I  am  the  head  and  front  of  the  whole 
business.  I  am  responsible  for  all  they 
are  charged  with,  and  they  are  not. 
I  want  to  get  them  released,  and 
myself  up  in  their  place." 

Thurston  looked  deeply  troubled. 

"I  do  not  want  to  arrest  you.  I  must 
say  that  you  are  the  last  person  in  the 
world  I  wanted  to  see.  But  if  you  stay 
here  I  must  arrest  you.  If,  however,  you 
came  here  with  any  idea  that  I  would — I 
mean,  that  I  could  make  terms  with  you, 
I  do  not  wish  to  take  advantage  of  your 
mistake.  There  is  a  door.  You  can 
walk  out  of  it  while  I  go  and  call  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard." 

Steve  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  no  ;  1  am  going  to  give  myself  up. 
It  is  the  only  thing  I  can  do  to  help  them. 
Perhaps  if  these  scoundrels  get  me  they 
may  let  the  others  off.      I  am  the  one  they 
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are  after.  But  I  want  you  to  help  me. 
You  are  a  gentleman." 

Thurston  looked  at  him  a  moment,  and 
then  reached  out  his  hand. 

"  Allen,  I  promise  you  I  will  do  all  I 
can." 

The  two  men  shook  hands  across  the 
table,  and  Steve,  settling  himself  comfort- 
ably, gave  Thurston  an  account  of  all  that 
had  taken  place  between  himself  and 
Leech  the  night  of  his  capture,  and  be- 
tween himself  and  the  band  of  Ku  Klux 
the  night  they  had  come  to  take  Leech 
from  the  place  where  he  had  confined 
him.  He  had  known  of  the  plan  to  rescue 
Leech  and  had  connived  at  it  to  save 
Leech  from  the  Ku  Klux. 

"  But  why  did  you  carry  him  off  ?  " 
asked  Thurston.  "  I  can  understand  all 
the  rest ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  a  man  of 
your  sense  could  have  supposed  that  you 
could  accomplish  anything  by  such  an 
act." 

"It  was  to  gain  time,  Captain  Thur- 
ston. You  do  not  know  how  desperate 
we  are.  But  for  that  Dr.  John  Cary  and 
Jacquelin  Gray  would  be  to-day  wearing 
convict  suits ;  Leech  had  already  ap- 
pointed the  time  for  that.  I  tided  over 
that  crisis." 

He  went  on  and  gave  Thurston  an  ac- 
count of  all  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
county  under  Leech's  regime  since  Thur- 
ston had  left.  It  opened  the  young  officer's 
eyes,  and  when  Steve  was  through  Thur- 
ston's face  was  filled  with  a  new  sym- 
pathy. 

"  Allen,  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  you," 
he  said  again.  And  he  did.  He  wrote  to 
Middleton  and  his  friends. 

The  news  that  Steve  Allen  had  sur- 
rendered himself  caused  the  greatest  com- 
motion, and  not  only  there,  but  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  State. 

When  Leech  heard  that  Steve  Allen  had 
surrendered  himself,  he  could  not  at  first 
believe  it.  But  when  the  report  was  verified 
he  was  wild  with  joy.  He  told  again  and 
again,  with  many  new  embellishments,  the 
story  of  his  own  seizure  and  incarceration, 
and  the  horrors  of  the  midnight  meeting, 
when  in  his  hearing  he  was  tried  and  con- 
demned to  death  without  a  trial.  (In  his 
later  relations  there  was  an  intimation  of 
threats  of  torture  having  been  uscd,  and 
no  mention  of  the  mode  of  his  escape.) 
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He  had  visited  the  national  capital,  and  he 
redoubled  his  energies  in  pushing  the  pros- 
ecutions of  the  Red  Rock  prisoners.  His 
fortunes  were  more  promising  than  ever. 
His  ambition  had  taken  a  higher  leap,  and 
he  felt  that  now  no  power  could  keep  him 
from  the  attainment  of  his  wishes.  His 
name  had  been  mentioned  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  someone  asked,  ''Who 
is  Colonel  Leech?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  who  he  is,"  said  the 
Senator  who  was  quoting  him.  "  He  is 
a  man  who  in  a  short  time  will  be  your 
compeer  on  the  floor  of  this  body." 

This  retort  was  unction  to  Leech's  soul. 

Meantime  the  same  state  of  affairs  that 
gave  Leech  so  much  hope  was  destroying 
the  last  hope  of  the  people  of  the  old 
county.  A  black  pall  seemed  to  have 
covered  them.  The  local  press  raved  in 
impotent  rage,  and  declared  that  open  war 
would  be  better  than  that  to  which  they 
were  subjected. 

Just  at  this  juncture  the  order  which 
Senator  Rockfield  had  secured  from  the 
authorities  had  come  down,  and  the  pris- 
oners were  released  on  bail.  The  order, 
however,  was  issued  before  Captain  Allen 
surrendered  himself,  and  did  not  include 
his  name  or  apply  to  him.  So  when  Dr. 
Cary,  General  Legale,  Jacquelin  Gray, 
Andy  Stamper,  and  the  other  residents  of 
Red  Rock  were  released.  Captain  Allen 
was  still  held,  and  bail  was  refused  in  his 
case.  This,  at  least,  was  some  consola- 
tion to  Leech. 

The  discharge  of  the  other  Red  Rock 
prisoners  inspired  Leech  to  hurry  up  the 
prosecution  of  Captain  Allen.  If  he  could 
get  Allen  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  a 
Government  prison  for  a  term  of  years,  he 
would  be  free  to  carry  out  his  schemes,  and 
of  this  he  had  no  doubt.  Bail  was  the 
judge  who  was  to  try  the  prisoner,  and  the 
witnesses  were  being  gotten  together.  As 
his  plans  developed,  Leech's  ideas  en- 
larged. He  did  not  want  to  prosecute 
Steve  for  a  minor  offence.  He  wished  to 
put  him  entirely  out  of  the  way.  A  long 
term  only  would  now  satisfy  him.  The  of- 
fences with  which  Steve  was  charged  were 
not  grave  enough,  the  penalties  not  heavy 
enough.  The  attack  on  the  jail  when  Ru- 
pert was  rescued  had  been  thrown  irtto  the 
background  by  the  more  recent  outrages 
committed  by  the  Ku  Klux. 


Leech  determined  to  drop  the  prosecu- 
tion for  the  attack  on  the  jail,  and  to  pros- 
ecute Steve  Allen  for  the  Ku  Klux  out- 
rages, as  to  which  the  Government  was 
more  particularly  interested.  The  diffi- 
culty was  to  establish  Allen's  connection 
with  the  Ku  Klux.  Leech  knew  that  Steve 
had  left  them,  if  he  had  ever  belonged  to 
their  organization.  So  he  was  somewhat 
at  a  loss  to  prove  his  connection  with  them 
as  an  active  member.  Accident,  however, 
suddenly  threw  in  his  way  the  means  to 
accomplish  his  wish,  and  to  punish  two 
enemies  at  once. 

Leech  had  been  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
county  looking  after  witnesses,  when  he 
met  Miss  Welch.  She  gave  him  a  cold 
bow  and  was  passing  on,' but  he  stopped 
her  with  an  inquiry  after  her  father. 

"He  is  very  well,"  said  the  girl, 
coldly. 

"I  suppose  he,  like  all  loyal  men,  is  re- 
joicing over  the  capture  at  last  of  the  head 
of  all  the  trouble  that  has  been  going  on 
down  here?"  Leech's  face  wore  a  soft 
smile. 

"  1  was  not  aware  that  he  was  captured. 
I  thought  he  surrendered."  Ruth's  color 
deepened  in  spite  of  herself. 

"  Well,  we  have  him  safe  at  last,  any- 
how," smiled  Leech,  "  and  I  think  we'll 
keep  him.  It  puts  an  end  to  the  outrages 
down  here,  and  your  father,  of  all  men, 
should  rejoice.  He  is  too  good  a  citizen 
not  to." 

"  My  father  is  too  good  a  man  to  re- 
joice in  anyone's  misfortune,"  said  Ruth, 
warmly ;  "  and  Captain  Allen  has  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  outrages  you  refer 
to.  He  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  Ku  Klux — except  once  or  twice.  I 
have  his  own  word  for  it." 

Leech's  eyes  were  resting  on  her  face. 
"x\h!  You  have  it  on  good  authority." 
His  tone  was  most  polite,  but  Ruth  fired 
up. 

"  I  have.  Captain  Allen  is  a  gendeman, 
and  when  he  says  that  he  never  has  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  Ku  Klux  since 
the  first  or  second  time  they  acted  in  this 
county,  I  am  sure  it  is  so.  What  he  has 
done  since  then  he  did  alone."  She  could 
not  resist  this  shot. 

Leech  did  not  appear  to  mind  it.  His 
mild  eyes  were  glowing  with  a  sudden 
light,  almost  of  joy. 
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'*  No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  he  murmured; 
and,  as  Ruth  was  moving  on  : 

"  Please  remember  me  kindly  to  your 
father  and  mother." 

As  she  rode  away.  Leech  actually 
slapped  his  thigh,  and  he  smiled  all  the 
way  home. 


CHAPTER    XLIII 

Ruth  had  heard  of  Captain  Allen's  sur- 
render the  day  after  it  took  place.  Mrs. 
Stamper,  passing  through  from  the  railway 
on  her  way  home  from  a  visit  to  her  hus- 
band in  jail,  had  stopped  and  told  her  all 
about  it.  She  was  in  great  excitement 
over  it. 

When  Mrs.  Stamper  had  passed  on, 
Ruth  was  on  her  way  to  her  own  room 
when  she  met  her  mother. 

"  What  on  earth  is  it,  Ruth?  " 

"  Oh,  mamma  !  "  Ruth  began  ;  but  she 
was  unable  to  finish  and  burst  into  tears. 
Mrs.  Welch  drew  her  into  her  chamber  ; 
and  in  there  Ruth  opened  her  heart  to 
her. 

"I  know  I  ought  to  hate  him,  mam- 
ma," she  wept  ;  "  but  I  do  not.  I  have 
tried  to  hate  him,  and  prayed  —  yes, 
prayed  to  hate  him  ;  but  I  like  him  better 
than  any  man  I  ever  met  or  ever  shall 
meet  ;  and  even  when  I  cut  him  on  the 
road  I  liked  him.  I  hate  myself ;  I  am 
humihated  to  think  that  I  should  care  for 
a  man  who  has  never  said  he  loved  me." 

"  But  he  has  said  so,  Ruth." 

"  What?  "  Her  eyes  opened  wide  with 
a  vague  awaking  something. 

"  He  has  been  to  see  your  father,  and 
has  asked  his  consent  to  pay  you  his  ad- 
dresses." 

Ruth  sprang  to  her  feet  as  if  electrified. 

"  Mamma !  "  The  blood  rushed  to  her 
face  and  back  again.  She  seized  her 
mother  and  poured  out  question  after 
question.  Her  whole  person  seemed  to 
change.  She  looked  like  a  different  be- 
ing. Mrs.  Welch  could  not  help  enjoy- 
ing her  joy.  For  once  she  let  herself 
go,  and  gave  herself  up  to  the  delight 
of  thorough  and  complete  sympathy  with 
her  daughter.  She  told  her  everything 
that  had  occurred,  and  Ruth  in  return  told 
her  mother  all  that  she  knew  and  thought 
of  Steve. 


Just  then  Major  Welch  opened  the 
door.  He  stopped  and  looked  in  on  the 
scene  in  wonderment.  Ruth  rose  and 
flung  herself  into  his  arms. 

In  the  conference  that  ensued,  Ruth, 
however,  found  ground  for  more  distress. 
Her  father  had  heard  the  whole  story  of 
Captain  Allen's  surrender  of  himself.  He 
had  gotten  it  from  Thurston.  He  did  not 
beheve  Steve's  action  would  be  effectual  to 
obtain  the  release  of  his  friends,  and  Allen 
had  put  himself  in  the  power  of  those  who 
would  move  heaven  and  earth  to  secure 
his  conviction.  The  dispatches  that  had 
come  from  the  city  clearly  indicated  this. 

Under  the  new  revelation  that  Major 
Welch  had  received,  his  interest  in  Cap- 
tain Allen  had  naturally  increased.  His 
only  hope  was,  that  proof  as  to  Captain 
Allen's  case  might  not  be  easy.  It  was  at 
recent  acts  that  the  new  laws  under  which 
the  prosecutions  were  being  pressed  aimed, 
and  it  might  not  be  possible  to  prove 
Captain  Allen's  participation  in  them. 

His  carrying  Leech  off  could  be  proved, 
of  course  ;  but  while  Leech  would  natu- 
rally press  the  prosecution  for  this,  since 
Leech  had  been  released,  the  Government 
might  not  now  take  it  so  seriously. 

As  her  father  discussed  Captain  Allen's 
chances  earnestly,  Ruth  sat  and  listened 
with  bated  breath,  her  eyes,  wide  with 
anxiety,  fastened  on  his  face,  her  hands 
tightly  clasped,  her  color  coming  and  go- 
ing as  hope  and  fear  alternated.  She  had 
not  spoken  of  her  brief  interview  with 
Leech,  and  did  not  now  attach  any  im- 
portance to  it. 

One  afternoon,  a  few  days  later,  an 
official  rode  up  to  the  door  and  served  a 
summons  on  Ruth  to  appear  as  a  witness 
for  the  prosecution  in  the  case  of  the  Gov- 
ernment against  Stevenson  Allen.  With 
this  notice  he  brought  also  a  letter  to 
Major  Welch  from  Leech,  who  wrote  the 
Major  that  for  reasons  of  importance  to 
the  Government  he  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  request  his  daughter's  attendance 
at  the  trial.  She  was  the  only  one,  he  said, 
who  could  prove  certain  facts  material  to 
the  case  for  the  Government. 

As  Major  Welch  read  the  letter  his 
countenance  fell.  He  saw  at  once  that 
Ruth's  knowledge  of  Captain  Allen's  part 
in  the  acts  of  the  Ku  Klux  organization 
filled  out  Leech's  case,  and  that  Captain 
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Allen  was  in  graver  danger  than  he  had 
apprehended. 

The  next  day  it  was  known  in  the  county 
that  Ruth  had  been  summoned  by  Leech, 
and  that  the  object  of  the  summons  was  to 
have  her  prove  Captain  Allen's  confession 
of  his  part  in  the  acts  of  the  Ku  Klux. 
The  excitement  in  the  community  was  in- 
tense, and  the  feeling  against  the  Welches 
was  stronger  than  it  had  ever  been,  stronger 
even  than  before  the  trial  of  Jacquelin's 
case.  It  was  said  by  some  that  Major 
Welch  and  his  daughter  had  trapped  Steve 
and  were  taking  their  revenge  for  his  part 
in  Jacquelin's  suit.  The  neighbors  they 
met  on  the  road  scowled  at  them  as  they 
passed.  Even  old  Waverley,  whom  Ruth 
met  one  afternoon,  was  short  in  his  replies 
to  her  inquiries.  She  asked  after  Miss 
Thomasia. 

"  I  don'  think  she'll  last  long,"  said  the 
old  servant,  significantly,  and  passed  on. 

Ruth  had  not  heard  she  was  ill.  Ruth 
had  always  felt  that  Miss  Thomasia  and 
she  had  one  thing  in  common.  Ruth 
turned  her  horse  and  rode  slowly  back  to 
the  little  cottage  amid  the  vines.  An  air 
of  oppressive  stillness  surrounded  the 
place.  For  a  few  moments  she  thought  of 
drawing  back  and  going  home.  Then  her 
coiu-age  returned.  She  sprang  from  her 
horse,  and,  tying  him,  walked  up  to  the  door 
and  knocked.  It  was  answered  by  old 
Peggy.  She  looked  at  Ruth  so  suspiciously 
that  it  went  to  the  girl's  heart.  She  did 
not  know  whether  Ruth  could  see  Miss 
Thomasia  or  not — she  thought  not.  Ruth 
persisted,  however.  She  took  her  seat 
quietly  on  the  little  veranda.  The  old 
woman  looked  puzzled  and  disappeared. 
Presently  she  returned  and  said  Miss  Tho- 
masia would  see  her,  Ruth  went  in.  Miss 
Thomasia  was  sitting  in  a  little  rocking- 
chair.  Ruth  was  astounded  to  see  the 
difference  since  she  saw  her  last.  She 
looked  years  older.  She  received  Ruth 
civilly  but  coldly  and  let  her  do  the  talk- 
ing. Ruth  kept  well  away  from  the  one 
subject  that  was  uppermost  in  both  their 
minds.  Presently  Ruth  could  stand  it  no 
longer.  She  rose  to  go  and  bade  her 
"  Good-by." 

"Good-by,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Tho- 
masia. They  were  the  words  with  which 
she  always  said  her  adieus.  Her  voice  was 
feeble  and  she  spoke  very  low.  There  was 


something  in  her  tone,  something  of  res- 
ignation and  forgiveness,  that  went  to 
Ruth's  heart,  and  as  she  turned  away  a 
deep  sigh  caught  her  ear.  She  turned 
back ;  the  old  lady's  thin  hands  were 
tightly  clasped,  her  eyes  were  shut,  and 
her  lips  were  trembling.  The  next  mo- 
ment Ruth  was  down  on  her  knees  beside 
her,  her  head  buried  in  her  lap,  pouring 
out  her  story. 

'T  must  tell  you,"  she  sobbed.  "I 
came  to  tell  you  and  I  cannot  go  away 
and  not  tell  you.  I  know  you  love  him, 
and  I  know  you  hate  me — they  all  hate 
me  and  think  I  am  hard  and  cruel.  But 
I  am  not,  and  neither  is  my  father." 

She  went  on,  and  as  she  told  her  story, 
the  old  lady's  hands  came  and  rested  on 
her  head  and  hfted  her  up,  and  the  two 
women  wept  together. 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

MiDDLETON  happened  to  be  present  in 
the  gallery  during  the  debate  in  which  a 
Senator  had  asked,  "  Who  is  this  man 
Leech?  "  and  another  had  replied,  "  He  is 
a  man  who  will  soon  be  your  compeer  on 
this  floor."  The  speech  had  astounded 
Middleton.  Could  it  be  possible  that  Dr. 
Gary  and  Jacquelin  Gray  and  General 
Legaie  were  in  jail,  and  that  Leech  was 
about  to  become  a  Senator  !  It  seemed 
incredible  to  him.  It  was  that  night  that 
he  had  the  conversation  with  Senator 
Rockfield  about  Dr.  Gary. 

A  letter  he  got  from  Major  Welch  and 
Reely  Thurston  finally  determined  him 
to  go  South  and  see  for  himself,  and  he 
went. 

His  arrival  at  Brutusville  was  re- 
garded differently  by  different  people.  The 
Welches  were  delighted  to  see  him,  and  so 
was  Reely  Thurston.  Leech  met  him  with 
a  show  of  much  cordiality  :  extended  his 
hand  and  greeted  him  with  warmth.  Mid- 
dleton, however,  could  not  for  his  life  re- 
frain from  having  his  old  feeling  of  repul- 
sion. He  was  conscious  of  a  change  in 
Leech.  Instead  of  the  former  half-apolo- 
getic manner  that  was  almost  obsequious, 
Leech  now  was  bold  and  assertive. 

The  day  after  Middleton  arrived,  he 
met  Moses,  the  trick-doctor,  face  to  face. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  troops  Moses  had 
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returned,  and  had  been  much  about  the 
court-house  and  Leech. 

He  advanced  to  meet  Middleton,  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  grinning  and  showing  his 
repulsive  teeth  and  gums.  It  was  almost 
a  shock  to  Middleton  to  meet  him. 

"  How's  Mass  Middleton — my  young 
master  ?  Glad  to  see  you  back,  suh. 
Does  you  'member  Moses — ole  Moses  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  remember  you,"  said  Middle- 
ton,  almost  grimly.  The  negro  burst  out 
into  a  loud  guffaw. 

"  Yas,  suh.  I  knows  you  'members 
him.  Yaw-yaw-yaw-ee.  Done  lay  de 
whup  on  Mose'  back  too  good  not  to 
'member  him.  Yaw-yaw-yaw-ee.  Dat  wuz 
right.  Now  you  gwine  gi'  me  a  quarter 
for  dat."  He  held  out  his  hand,  his  eyes 
oscillating  in  his  peculiar  way. 

Middleton  pitched  a  dollar  into  his  hand 
and  walked  on  hastily,  followed  by  the 
thanks  and  protestations  of  gratitude  of  the 
negro.  He  did  not  see  the  look  that  Moses 
shot  after  him  out  of  his  small  eyes  as  he 
followed  him  at  a  distance,  till  he  went  into 
Mrs.  Dockett's.  The  trick-doctor,  as  he 
turned  back,  muttered,  "  Yas,  done  lay  the 
whup  'pon  Moses's  back.  Dollar  don' 
pay  for  dat.  Ain'  Cap'n  Middleton  now 
— jes  Marse  Middleton.  Ump  !  "  He 
disappeared  with  his  uneven  gait  around 
the  rear  of  Leech's  law-office. 

Most  of  Middleton's  other  friends  re- 
ceived him  with  even  greater  cordiality 
than  he  had  expected.  Mrs.  Dockett  in- 
vited him  to  come  and  occupy  his  old 
quarters,  and  made  him  understand  dis- 
tinctly that  it  was  to  be  as  her  guest.  She 
did  not  board  any  Yankees  now — except 
Captain  Thurston,  of  course.  She  had  to 
take  the  Captain  in  for  old  times'  sake ; 
she  could  not  let  him.  be  starved  or  poi- 
soned at  that  hole  of  a  hotel. 

Middleton  laughed  as  he  thanked  her. 
He  knew  which  way  the  wind  was  setting 
with  Thurston.  He  was  staying  with  his 
cousins,  he  said.  But  he  hoped  Mrs. 
Dockett  would  be  good  enough  to  let  him 
come  to  dinner  sometimes  and  eat  some  of 
her  fried  chicken,  which  was  the  very  best 
in  all  the  world,  as  he  knew  by  experience. 
Mrs.  Dockett  declared  that  he  was  flatter- 
ing her  ;  but  this  Middleton  stoudy  repu- 
diated. He  had  said  so  in  every  country 
he  had  visited,  and  there  was  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  say  so  now.      In  fact, 


he  so  flattered  Mrs.  Dockett  that  the  good 
lady  declared  at  the  table  that  evening, 
looking  hard  at  Captain  Thurston,  that 
he  was  quite  a  model,  now  that  he  no  lon- 
ger wore  that  horrid  blue  coat  but  dressed 
like  a  ge?itleman. 

"  By  Jove,  Larry,"  said  Thurston, 
"  you've  been  acting  on  the  lessons  I  gave 
you.  You've  captured  the  brigadier  first 
charge.  Keep  on  and  you  may  capture  the 
whole  army,  my  boy." 

"  You  blackguard  !  "  said  Middleton. 
**  You  yourself  flatter  and  humbug  every 
woman  you  meet,  so  that  you  think  every 
one  else  must  be  playing  the  same 
game." 

"  Have  you  told  the  Senator's  daughter 
about  the  chickens  in  this  country  ? " 
drawled  Thurston. 

For  reply,  Middleton  shied  a  pillow 
across  at  his  friend.  "Of  course  I  have; 
and  how  about  you?" 

"  Oh,  I  like  Mrs.  Dockett's  chicken, 
too."  To  Middleton's  surprise,  Thurston 
actually  flushed  a  little. 

"  Reely  !  " 

Thurston's  eyes  twinkled,  and  he  grew 
red. 

"Well!     And  she?" 

"  Larry,  how  could  any  sensible  woman 
resist  my  charms?  "  he  laughed. 

"■  Are  you  engaged?  " 

"  Only  in  a  military  sense — as  yet." 

"  But  she  likes  you?  " 

"  Larry,  she's  the  most  unaccountable 
creature." 

"  Of  course." 

"  Such  a  vagabond  as  I  am.  And  how 
charming  she  can  be  !  She's  about  six 
girls  in  one — one  minute  one  thing,  the 
next  another." 

"  That  just  suits  you.  You  need  just 
about  that  many  to  be  in  love  with." 

"  She's  the  only  girl  in  the  world  I  ever 
was  in  love  with." 

Middleton  whistled. 

"  Here  !  you  are  not  talking  to  her  now, 
but  to  me.  Have  you  told  Ruth  Welch 
that?" 

"  She's  my  confidante." 

"She  is!  That  accounts  for  it,"  said 
Middleton. 

"  She  likes  Allen,"  said  Thurston,  ex- 
planatorily. 

"  Oh  !  " 

"And  Miss  Cary  likes  Gray." 
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"  Ah  !  "  After  a  pause,  "  Who  told  you 
so?" 

"  I  have  it  from  the  best  authority." 

"  Miss  Gary,  or  Gray?  " 

"  Miss  Ehzabeth." 

"Oh !   excuse  me." 

A  few  mornings  after  Middleton's  arrival 
he  was  driving  to  the  county-seat,  when  he 
met  Dr.  Gary  walking.  It  had  rained  the 
night  before,  and  the  road  was  muddy  ; 
but  the  Doctor  was  trudging  along  with  his 
old  black  saddle-pockets  over  his  shoulder. 
Middleton  pulled  up  and  sprang  out  and 
greeted  him. 

*' Has  your  horse  gotten  away?"  he 
asked. 

The  Doctor  smiled,  half  grimly.  "Yes, 
some  time  ago."  The  smile  died  slowly 
out.  "  I  have  no  horse  now,"  he  said, 
gravely.  "  I  lost  my  horse  some  time  ago, 
and  have  not  been  able  to  get  one  since." 
Middleton  looked  so  shocked  that  he  add- 
ed, "Usually  my  patients  send  a  horse  for 
me,  but  sometimes  I  have  those  who  are  no 
better  off  than  myself."  Once  more  the 
smile  flitted  across  his  worn  face. 

Middleton  asked  to  be  allowed  to  take 
him  to  his  destination.  The  old  gentle- 
man at  first  demurred,  but  on  Middleton's 
insisting,  yielded.  He  indicated  where  he 
was  going.  How  broken  he  looked  ! 
"  It  was  a  little  warm,"  he  said. 

"  Why  don't  you  borrow  the  money  to 
buy  ahorse?"  asked  Middleton,  pres- 
ently.    "  I  wish  you  would  let "     The 

Doctor  interrupted  him. 

"  Ah,  sir,  I  have  borrowed  too  much 
money  already.  I  could  never  pay  now. 
Steve  Allen  lent  me  his  horse  ;  but  Leech 
claimed  it  under  some  writ.  I  don't  know 
just  what." 

When  they  arrived  at  the  place  to  which 
the  Doctor  was  going,  it  was  a  negro 
cabin. 

"  I  have  to  look  after  them,  sir,"  said 
the  old  fellow,  explanatorily.  "  I  don't 
know  what  they  will  do  when  I  am  gone." 

The  deep  sincerity  in  his  face  took  away 
any  suggestion  of  egotism. 

Middleton  drove  on  in  deep  meditation. 

As  he  drove  into  the  village,  he  was 
met  by  a  carriage  and  pair  in  which  sat 
Leech  and  a  negro.  They  were  both 
dressed  in  long  black  broadcloth  coats,  and 
the  negro  wore  a  shiny  new  beaver. 

That  very  evening  Middleton  began  to 


negotiate  for  a  horse  that  he  thought  would 
suit  an  old  man.  His  plan  was  to  buy  the 
horse,  and  when  he  went  away  ask  Dr. 
Gary  to  keep  it  for  him  and  use  it. 

As  he  was  looking  at  the  horse,  Leech 
came  by.  He  stopped  and  looked  on,  a 
smile  on  his  sallow  face. 

"  If  you  want  a  good  horse,  don't  buy 
that  one.  I've  got  a  lot  on  my  place,  and 
I'll  lend  you  one." 

"Thank  you;  I  prefer  to  buy,"  said 
Middleton,  coldly,  examining  the  horse. 

"  All  right,  I'll  sell  you  one — cheap. 
I've  got  the  finest  lot  you  ever  saw. 
Some  of  the  old  Gary  stock,"  he  added. 

"  I've  no  doubt  you  have,"  said  Mid- 
dleton, dryly,  a  frown  gathering  on  his 
brow. 

"You  used  to  be  a  better  judge  of  a 
horse  than  that,"  laughed  Leech. 

Middleton  straightened  up  and  turned 
on  him  so  angrily  that  he  stepped  back  in- 
voluntarily. The  next  instant,  however, 
he  recovered  himself. 

"  Find  a  good  many  changes  since  you 
went  away,  I  guess."  His  voice  was  full 
of  insolence,  and  his  face  wore  a  provok- 
ing smile.  Middleton  was  trying  to  con- 
trol himself. 

"  Some  of  your  friends  sort  of  gone 
down  the  hill — and  some  in  jail."  He 
nodded  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the 
court-green. 

"  Are  you  trying  to  be  insolent  to  me?  " 
asked  Middleton,  straightening  up  and 
taking  a  step  nearer  Leech.  "  If  you  are, 
you  are  making  a  mistake."  His  face 
abashed  even  Leech,  and  he  changed  his 
tone.  He  did  not  mean  to  offend  him  ; 
he  was  only  jesting  when  he  called  them 
his  friends. 

"  I  don't  wish  to  be  jested  with,"  said 
Middleton,  turning  away. 

As  Leech  went  on  he  smiled  to  him- 
self. "  Ah,  my  young  man,  times  are 
changed,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  softly, 
"  and  if  you  stay  here  long  you'll  find  it 
out." 

Middleton  concluded  his  purchase, 
and  that  evening  rode  his  new  horse  up  to 
Dr.  Gary's.  Jacquelin  Gray  was  there. 
Jacquelin  was  not  glad  to  see  Middleton 
and  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  glad. 

Middleton  was  unusually  cordial  to  him ; 
but  this  only  grated  on  him.  There  was 
a  smile  in  his  eyes  which  Jacquelin,  tortur- 
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ing  himself  as  every  fool  under  like  cir- 
cumstances does,  interpreted  as  a  glance 
of  triumph.  This  was  the  more  biting 
to  him,  because  Blair  was  unusually  gay 
that  evening.  She  was  excited,  and  her 
cheeks,  that  were  sometimes  pale,  now 
were  flushed,  Jacquelin  felt,  with  pleasure 
at  Middleton's  presence.  She  talked  main- 
ly to  Middleton,  to  Jacquehn  scarcely  at 
all.  And  at  length  Jacquelin  rose  and  said 
he  must  go. 

"  Why,  aren't  you  going  to  stay  to  tea? 
I  thought  you  were,"  Blair  asked  in 
genuine  surprise.  Her  color  had  suddenly 
vanished  and  she  looked  at  him  with  a 
vague  trouble  in  her  eyes. 

*'  Thank  you,  no,"  said  Jacquelin, 
shordy.  ''  Good-evening,  Captain  Mid- 
dleton."    He  bowed  ceremoniously. 

'*I  hoped  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
riding  back  with  you,"  said  Middleton. 

"I  am  walking,"  said  Jacquehn,  grimly. 
He  went  out.  Blair  excused  herself  hur- 
riedly to  Middleton.  "  Oh,  Jacquelin," 
she  called,  ''  will  you  take  this  letter  for 
me,  and  mail  it  to-morrow  morning?  " 

"Can't  I  take  it?"  asked  Middleton. 
"  I  am  going  by  the  office." 

"  Oh,  Jack  will  take  it,  thank  you." 

As  she  gave  him  the  letter  she  glanced 
up  in  his  face  inquiringly.  But  Jacquelin 's 
eyes  avoided  hers.  He  took  the  letter 
and  stalked  out.  How  he  hated  Middle- 
ton  !  And  how  he  hated  himself  for  do- 
ing it. 

He  strode  down  the  road,  full  of  bitter- 
ness, weaving  himself  a  web  of  fancies 
that  stung  him  at  every  step. 

At  a  fork  in  the  road,  just  on  top  of  a 
hill  some  distance  before  him,  he  caught 
for  a  second  the  outlines  of  a  man's  figure 
clear  against  the  sky  in  the  cleft  between 
the  trees.  It  moved  with  a  curious  dip  or 
Hmp  that  reminded  him  for  a  moment  of 
Moses,  the  trick-doctor.  The  next  second 
it  disappeared.  When  Jacquelin  reached 
the  spot,  he  stopped  and  listened  ;  but 
there  was  nothing  but  silence.  Only  a 
momentary  crackle  of  a  piece  of  bark  as  an 
opossum  or  something  moved  up  a  tree 
deep  within  the  shadows.  He  could  not 
go  home,  because  he  had  told  his  aunt  he 
would  stay  at  Dr.  Cary's  to  tea,  and  she 
would  want  to  know  why  he  had  not  done 
so.     So  he  wandered  on. 

When  he  reached  home  Miss  Thomasia 


had  retired,  and   he  went  silently  to  his 
room,  cursing  his  fate  and  Middleton. 

Early  next  morning,  Jacquelin  was 
awakened  by  voices  in  the  yard.  Some- 
one was  talking  to  Miss  Thomasia.  All 
Jacquehn  heard  was  that  Captain  Mid- 
dleton had  been  shot  the  night  before,  at 
the  fork  of  the  road  that  led  to  Dr. 
Cary's.  Jacquehn  lay  still  for  a  second, 
quite  still,  and  hstened.  Could  it  be 
a  dream?  "The  body  had  been  found 
right  at  the  fork  by  Dr.  Cary,  as  he  was 
going  home  from  seeing  Mrs.  Stamper, 
and  the  Doctor  had  sent  for  Mr.  Jacque- 
lin." 

Jacquehn's  heart  stopped  still.  He 
sprang  from  bed  and  threw  open  a 
window. 

"  What's  that?  "  he  asked. 

Old  Gideon  repeated  the  story,  with 
further  details. 

"  Is  he  dead?  " 

"  Nor,  sir,  he  ain'  dead  yet ;  but  de 
Doctor  say  he  ain'  got  much  show.  Ef  he 
hadn't  happen  to  git  dyah  pretty  soon 
after  he  was  shot  he'd  been  dead  sho'." 

"Thank  God  !" 

Jacquelin  had  felt  like  a  murderer.  The 
thought  of  Blair  stricken  in  the  moment 
of  her  joy  came  to  him  like  a  stab  in  his 
heart. 

Old  Gideon  was  giving  particulars. 

"  Some  thinks  'twuz  dem  Ku  Kluxes — 
some  dat  dee  wuz  after  somebody  else, 
whoever  'twuz.  I  don' know  who  'twuz," 
he  asserted,  with  manifest  veracity.  "  But 
I  sholy  don'  'prove  of  folks  shootin' 
'  roun'  at  folks  dataway,  dat  I  don't  ! 
Dee  done  sen'  for  Mr.  Welch  and  de 
Capt'n  at  the  cote-house." 

When  Jacquelin  reached  Dr.  Cary's 
he  was  met  by  Blair,  white-faced  and 
tearful. 

He  walked  straight  up  to  her  and  held 
out  his  hand.  "  Blair."  His  voice  had 
all  the  old  tenderness.  The  lover  had  dis- 
appeared— it  was  only  the  old,  old  friend, 
the  brother. 

"  Oh,  Jacquelin  !  "  and  she  burst  into 
tears. 

A  night  or  two  later,  the  Doctor  had  just 
come  home  from  the  court-house  where 
he  had  paid  Steve  a  visit.  H  e  was  much  de- 
pressed. He  would  write  to  Senator  Rock- 
field  and  see  if  he  could  not  help  in  some 
way.    He  looked  so  fagged  and  worn  that 
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Mrs.  Gary  and  Blair  urged  him  to  put  off 
the  letter.  But  he  said  it  must  be  done  at 
once.  The  day  for  the  trial  was  approach- 
ing, and  every  hour  was  precious  now ;  so 
he  wrote  the  letter.  Just  as  he  finished,  a 
messenger  came  for  him.  Jane,  Sherwood's 
wife,  was  ill,  and  had  asked  him  to  come 
and  see  her.  Mrs.  Gary  interposed  ;  it 
was  impossible — he  ought  to  be  in  bed  that 
moment.      The  Doctor  then  rose. 

"  I  must  go,  my  dear,"  he  said,  quietly. 
Mrs.  Gary  yielded.  He  tottered  a  little 
as  he  walked.  She  went  out  with  him  and 
saw  him  mount  the  horse  the  messenger 
had  brought,  and  ride  away  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

The  sun  was  almost  rising  when  they 
saw  him  come  riding  up  through  the  or- 
chard. As  they  went  out  to  meet  him  he 
sat  up  very  straight. 

He  almost  fell  as  he  dismounted,  but 
recovered  himself  and  sent  the  horse  back 
by  the  boy  who  came  with  him, 

"  How  is  Jane  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Gary;  but 
it  was  not  of  Jane  she  was  thinking. 

"  Very  sick,"  he  said,  wearily.  ''  I  am 
glad  I  went.  She  would  have  died  if  I 
had  not  gone." 

As  he  reached  the  door  he  sat  down  on 
the  step  and  passed  his  hand  over  his 
brow.    The  next  second  he  sank  forward. 

With  a  cry  to  Blair,  Mrs.  Gary  caught 
him.  She  raised  him  up.  His  eyes  opened 
once  and  rested  on  his  wife's  face,  and  a 
faint,  weary  smile  came  into  them  ;  his 
lips  murmured  his  wife's  name,  and  then 
Blair's,  and  then  his  eyes  slowly  closed, 
and  with  a  sigh  his  head  sank  on  Mrs. 
Gary's  arm.    And  the  long  fight  was  done. 


GHAPTER  XLV 

The  term  of  Gourt  approached,  and  the 
trial  of  Gaptain  Allen  was  set  for  the  first 
day.  The  old  county-seat  was  in  a  fever 
of  expectation  and  apprehension.  A  dark 
cloud  seemed  to  have  settled  like  a  pall 
over  the  place,  that  even  the  soft  afterglow 
of  a  summer  evening  could  not  hghten. 
The  sounds  were  subdued,  and  the  faces 
of  the  people  gloomy  and  grim.  The  Judge 
had  arrived  and  had  taken  his  room  in  the 
old  hotel.  Leech,  solemn  and  self-assert- 
ive, with  a  quicker  trip  in  his  step  and  a 
gleam   of  joy  in  his  pale  blue  eyes,  had 


come  with  him,  and  was  also  quartered  in 
the  hotel.  Some  said  he  was  afraid  to  go 
to  his  house ;  some,  that  he  wanted  to  be 
near  the  Judge,  and  keep  his  mind  filled 
with  devilment.  The  jury  was  assembled 
and  kept  together ;  the  witnesses  had  been 
brought  to  town,  and  were  also  keeping 
together.  The  lawyers  were  consulting, 
with  locked  doors  and  closed  windows, 
those  who  represented  the  Government  in 
a  room  adjoining  Leech's  and  not  far  from 
the  Judge's,  and  those  who  were  for  the 
prisoner,  in  Steve  Allen's  office.  Mr.  Bag- 
by  and  General  Legale  were  the  leading 
counsel.  The  crowd  in  the  village,  sullen 
and  almost  awestruck,  were  discussing,  in 
groups,  about  the  streets  or  on  the  verandas, 
the  points  in  the  case  with  the  intelligence 
of  men  trained  by  sharp  experience  to  feel 
the  gravity  of  such  an  occasion  and  to 
weigh  the  chances.  It  was  known  that 
the  principal  evidence  against  Gaptain  Al- 
len was  his  own  confession.  Leech  could 
not  prove  any  act  of  his  without  that. 
The  lawyers  could  break  down  all  the  wit- 
nesses except  one — the  one  whom  Steve 
had  been  fool  enough  to  talk  to ;  her  tes- 
timony they  could  not  get  around.  Mr. 
Bagby  and  General  Legale  had  said  so. 
Mr.  Bagby  said  that  a  man  was  a  fool  ever 
to  confess  anything.  That  showed  what 
a  fool  a  man  was,  to  go  and  tell  a  woman 
what  he  would  not  tell  his  nearest  friend, 
just  because  he  was  in  love  with  her. 

Such  were  the  views  of  a  group  assem- 
bled on  one  of  the  street-corners. 

This  gave  the  discussion  another  turn. 
Was  Gaptain  Allen  really  in  love  with 
Miss  Welch?  someone  questioned.  He 
had  been  in  love  with  her,  beyond  doubt, 
but  had  stopped  visiting  her — they  had 
fallen  out.  Some  thought  she  had  led 
him  on  to  get  out  of  him  all  she  could  ; 
others,  that  he  had  stopped,  and  that  she 
was  taking  her  revenge.  Many  considered 
that  it  served  him  right. 

Just  then  the  sound  of  wheels  was  heard, 
and  the  next  moment  a  close  carriage  with 
a  good  pair  of  horses  drove  by  rapidly, 
leaving  a  trail  of  dust.  It  was  Major 
Welch's  carriage,  and  though  the  curtains 
were  half  drawn  the  group  recognized  the 
occupants  as  Major  and  Mrs.  Welch  and 
their  daughter,  and  one  other  person  ; 
and  a  number  of  hoots  followed  them  as 
they  passed  down  the  street  toward  the 
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hotel.  Andy's  countenance  and  stock 
both  fell. 

As  Steve  Allen  lay  in  the  darkened  jail 
that  night,  his  reflections  were  as  bitter  as 
death.  Better  a  thousand  times  that  he 
had  died  in  battle  and  lain  with  his  com- 
rades who  had  left  honorable  names. 

He  was  aware  at  times  that  this  was  a 
weakness,  for  he  had  moments  when  he 
recognized  that  an  undeserved  sentence 
could  not  degrade.  But,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, the  horror  of  it  would  come  back  to 
him.  And  with  it  was  another  wound. 
The  blow  had  been  struck  by  Ruth  Welch. 
The  girl  whom  he  had  given  his  whole 
heart  to,  and  to  whom  he  had  spoken  as 
he  would  not  have  spoken  to  any  other 
man  or  woman,  had  turned  and  betrayed 
him.  But  for  her  he  would  be  free  to- 
morrow. He  knew  it  himself ;  and  his 
lawyers,  in  their  last  interview  with  him, 
just  over,  had  told  him  so.  They  had  a 
single  chance.  The  witness  was  in  a  con- 
dition of  high  excitement,  they  knew,  and 
they  might  by  severe  cross-examination 
confuse  her  and  destroy  the  force  of  her 
testimony.  This  Steve  promptly  vetoed. 
He  would  not  have  it  done.  The  old  law- 
yers gazed  at  him  in  dismay. 

"My  dear  sir,  it  is  your  only  chance." 

"  I  do  not  care,  I  will  not  have  it,"  said 
Steve,  firmly.  "I  said  it,  and  I  will  have 
no  cross-examination  on  that  point." 

**  That  is  Quixotic. " 

"Then  I'll  be  Quixotic.  I've  been  so 
before." 

They  left  him,  saying  good-by  with 
that  mournful  sympathy  which  showed 
how  forlorn  was  their  hope.  As  they 
reached  the  outer  door  and  passed  across 
the  court-green,  old  Mr.  Bagby  said  : 
"  That  is  really  a  most  extraordinary 
young  man  ;  and  to  think  that  such  a  man 
should  be  sentenced  to  a  felon's  cell." 

The  little  General  breathed  a  deep  and 
fervent  oath. 

"  What  a  pity  that  he  could  not  have 
married  that  nice  young  lady.  Miss  Welch 
— such  a  nice  young  lady  !  "  proceeded 
Mr.  Bagby,  half  in  soliloquy. 

"  Marry  her  !  Marry  that  woman  !  The 
viper  !  "  exploded  the  General  ;  "  I'd 
rather  die  !  " 

"  Oh,  a  very  nice  young  lady,"  pur- 
sued Mr.  Bagby  to  himself  as  he  walked 
on,  feeling  his  way  in  the  darkness.     He 


did  not  tell  the  General  that  he  had  lately 
had  an  interview  with  Ruth  Welch  which 
had  raised  her  in  his  esteem  and  changed 
her  in  his  mind  from  the  viper  which  the 
General  conceived  her  to  be  to  the 
"  nice  young  lady  "  of  whom  he  muttered 
in  the  dusk  of  the  summer  night. 

This  interview  with  his  lawyers  had  been 
over  an  hour  ago  now,  and  the  high  stand 
which  Steve  had  taken  with  them  had  lost 
some  of  its  loftiness,  as  the  hardness  of  his 
position  stood  nakedly  before  him.  After 
all,  had  Ruth  Welch  not  betrayed  him  ? 
Why  should  he  sacrifice  himself  for  her 
— for  a  mere  sentiment  about  her  ?  This 
thought  flitted  before  him,  but  only  for  an 
instant.  He  put  it  away  from  him  with  a 
gesture  of  bitterness.  At  least,  he  would 
be  a  gentleman,  whatever  befell.  He 
turned,  and  going  across  to  a  table  opened 
a  drawer,  took  up  a  pistol,  and  looked  at 
it  attentively,  with  a  curious  expression  on 
his  face.  He  was  thinking  deeply.  Sud- 
denly his  expression  changed.  "  Never  ! 
Cowardice  !  "  he  muttered,  and  flung  the 
pistol  over  on  the  bed.  It  had  come  to 
him  that  it  would  be  taken  as  a  proof  of 
fear  as  well  as  of  guilt.  Moreover,  the 
thought  had  come  that  he  might  still  be 
of  use.  The  feeling  that  followed  was 
one  of  mingled  dread  and  thankfulness, 
and  a  sensation  of  almost  content  and 
peacefulness  fell  on  him.  He  turned  to 
the  window  and,  looking  out  through  the 
bars  into  the  darkness,  began  to  pray  in 
thankfulness.      It  soothed  him. 

At  that  moment  his  door  opened  and 
a  voice  said  : 

"A  visitor  to  see  you,  Capt'n.  Will  you 
come  to  the  parlor  ?  " 

Steve  did  not  stir  for  a  moment,  but 
after  a  little  walked  slowly  through  the 
corridor  into  the  front  room,  which  was 
dignified  by  that  name.  It  was  lighted 
by  a  small  lamp,  the  rays  of  which  hardly 
reached  the  walls,  and  was  empty.  But 
he  could  hear  from  the  voices  that  there 
were  two  persons  in  the  next  room.  Steve 
walked  to  the  open  window  and  waited, 
looking  out,  with  his  head  resting  on  his 
arm  against  the  bars.  The  same  reverie 
that  he  had  been  in  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted continued. 

The  door  opened  and  closed  softly. 

"  Captain  Allen,"  said  a  faint  voice. 
Steve  turned. 
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"  Miss  Welch  ! "  He  stood  dumfounded. 
Before  him,  with  her  veil  only  half  thrown 
back,  was  Ruth  Welch.  She  stood  just  in- 
side the  door,  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot,  and, 
as  Steve  did  not  move,  the  whole  space  of 
the  room  was  between  them. 

"Captain  Allen,"  she  began,  and  then 
faltered.  After  a  second,  however,  with 
an  effort,  she  began  again. 

"  I  have  come  to  see  you — to  see — see  if 
there  is  nothing  I  can  do  to — to  help  you." 

At  the  words  Steve's  heart  hardened. 

"  No,  thank  you  ;  there  is  nothing,"  he 
said.  His  voice  was  hard  and  unnatural. 
She  made  a  movement  almost  as  if  she 
shrank  back.  But  she  began  again,  speak- 
ing very  slowly: 

"  I  do  not  know  what  to  say.  But  I 
want — I  want  to  see  if  there  is  noth- 
ing  "     She  broke  off  and  began  again : 

"You  don't  know  how  deeply — how  terri- 
bly, I "     Her  voice  failed  her.     She 

stopped  and  wrung  her  hands.  "  Is  there 
nothing — nothing  I  can  do  ?  " 

Steve  stood  like  a  stone, 

"  No,  nothing  ;  thank  you." 

"  I  thought  there  was — there  might  be. 
You  do  not  know  how  terribly  I  feel.  I 
hoped  there  might  be  some  way  for  me  to 
help  you — to  atone  for  my  folly.  I  did 
not  know " 

Her  voice  failed  again,  and  she  put  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

Steve  up  to  this  time  had  not  said  a 
word  or  stirred  from  where  he  stood.  His 
heart  began  to  relent. 

"You  need  not  reproach  yourself,"  he 
said,  but  still  coldly.  "  I  have  not  done 
so.     It  was  my  folly,  not  yours." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  I  will  not  let  you  say 
that,"  she  broke  out,  suddenly.  "You 
trusted  me .  You  have  been  only  brave  and 
noble.  But  I  did  not  know.  I  thought, 
when  I  told  it,  it  would  help  you.  You 
will  believe  that,  will  you  not  ?  " 

She  came  a  step  or  two  nearer  him  in  her 
earnestness,  and  gazed  at  him  pleadingly. 

"  Yes,  if  you  say  so,"  said  Steve. 

"  I  do,"  she  declared.  "  I  thought  that 
it  would  set  you  in  the  right  light ;  but  that 
dreadful  man  knew  how  to  turn  it  against 
you.  Oh!  it  all  seems  Hke  a  terrible  night- 
mare !  I  have  done  everything  I  could. 
And  my  father  has,  too.  Do  you  know 
of  no  way  at  all?  "  Her  voice  faltered  so 
that  Steve  could  scarcely  hear  her. 


"  No  ;  none  whatever." 

"  Yes,  there  is  one  way — I  have  heard 
— I  have  been  told  of  one  way  in  which 
my  testimony  could  not  be  taken." 

Suddenly  she  broke  down. 

"  How  can  you  be  so  hard  on  me — so 
cruel  ?  "  she  sobbed. 

Steve  came  a  little  nearer  to  her. 

"  Miss  Welch,  do  not  distress  yourself," 
he  said,  quietly.  "  There  is  no  way  to  help 
me  ;  but  it  is  not  your  fault.  I  believe 
what  you  have  told  me." 

"  There  is  one  way,"  she  said,  not  look- 


ing at  him. 


And  that  is 


:>  " 


"  To  marry  me,"  she  said,  faintly. 

"  What  !  "  Steve  almost  tottered. 

"  To  marry  me.  If  I  marry  you  I  could 
not  be  made  to  testify  against  you.  I  have 
been  told  so."  She  had  recovered  her 
composure  and  was  speaking  quite  calmly. 

"  I  could  not  let  you  do  that,"  said 
Steve,  firmly,  his  face  now  as  white  as 
death. 

"  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  do  it,"  she 
went  on,  speaking  quite  as  if  she  were  but 
finishing  her  first  sentence.  "And  after- 
ward you  could  get  a- -a — divorce."  She 
broke  off,  but  began  again.  "  I  would  go 
away  and  hide  myself,  and  never,  never 
trouble  you  again."  Her  composure  de- 
serted her,  and  with  a  sob  she  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands.  If  she  could  have  seen 
Steve's  face  at  that  moment.  When  Steve 
spoke  his  voice  had  quite  changed. 

"  I  could  not  do  that,"  he  said,  gently. 
"  I  could  not  allow  you  to  sacrifice  your- 
self." 

"  It  would  not  be — yes,  you  can." 

"  No,"  said  Steve,  almost  sternly.  "Do 
not — I  beg  you." 

He  turned  away. 

She  stopped  sobbing. 

"  Go,"  he  said.   "  Leave  me — please." 

She  turned  without  a  word,  and  moved 
slowly  toward  the  door.  As  she  put  out 
her  hand  to  open  it,  she  suddenly  sank 
down  in  a  heap  on  the  floor.  In  a  second 
Steve  was  at  her  side.  He  stooped  and 
lifted  her  as  if  she  were  a  child. 

"  Ruth  !  "  he  said.  He  caught  the 
hem  of  her  dress  and  crushed  it  against 
his  lips.  "  I  could  not  let  you  do  that. 
I  could  not  let  you  sacrifice  yourself." 
Ruth  opened  her  eyes,  and  closed  them 
again. 
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"  It  is  no  sac —  Do  you  not  see — 
Oh,  can  you  not  see — that  I  love  you?" 
''What!  Ruth!"  Steve  stood  her  up 
and  held  her  at  arm's  length.  "  Ruth 
Welch,  for  God's  sake  do  not  tell  me  that 
unless  it  is  true."  His  eyes  were  fastened 
on  hers  with  a  gaze  that  almost  burnt  her. 
"  It  is  true,"  she  said,  and  tried  to  turn 
her  face  away.     Steve  did  not  stir. 

"  Wait,"  he  said,  hoarsely.    "  Does  your 
mother  know  of  this?" 
."Yes." 

"Where  is  she?  " 
''  In  the  next  room." 
Steve  suddenly  clasped  her  in  his  arms. 
Steve  had  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Welch. 
He  told  her  that  while  he  had  loved  her 
daughter  better  than  his  life  ever  since 
the  day  he  had  met  her,  and  while  the 
knowledge  that  she  cared  for  him  had 
changed  the  world  for  him,  that  very  fact 
would  not  let  him  permit  her  to  take  the 
step  she  proposed.  He  would  not  let  her 
sacrifice  herself  by  marrying  him  when 
under  a  criminal  charge  and  with  a  sentence 
staring  him  in  the  face.  Mrs.  Welch  met 
this,  adriotly.  It  would  prevent  the  hor- 
ror of  her  daughter  having  to  appear 
against  him  and  give  testimony  in  open 
court.  She  did  not  beheve  Ruth  could 
stand  the  ordeal.  She  knew  she  would 
not  testify,  even  if  she  should  be  sent  to 
jail  and  kept  there. 

Steve  raised  the  point  that  it  was  too 
late,  as  it  was  now  midnight,  and  no  li- 
cense could  be  secured  or  clergyman 
found.  But  Mrs.  Welch  was  prepared  to 
meet  this  objection.  Captain  Thurston 
had  authority  under  the  law  to  issue  the 
license,  and  a  preacher  could  be  secured. 
Mr.  Langstaff  had  come  down  to  the 
court-house  with  them,  she  explained. 

So  in  a  short  time  these  preliminaries 
were  settled;  a  number  of  friends  were 
quietly  brought  in  :  General  Legale  and 
Mr.  l>agby,  Reely  Thurston  and  Jacque- 
lin  Gray  and  Andy  Stamper,  who  had  got- 
ten wind  of  the  matter  and  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  come ;  and  there,  in  the  little 
parlor,  Steve  and  Ruth  were  married. 


CHAPTER    XLVI 

Thk  next  morning  the  case  was  called, 
and  the  whole  village  was  astir.     It  had 


been  discussed  in  the  little  conclave  held 
after  the  marriage,  whether  anything 
should  be  said  about  it  until  after  the  jury 
was  impanelled.  It  was  decided  to  an- 
nounce the  marriage  before  the  beginning 
of  the  trial,  and  take  the  postponement 
that  would  almost  inevitably  occur.  This 
was  accordingly  done. 

The  secret  was  well  kept,  and  there  was 
no  suspicion  on  Leech's  part  of  what  had 
taken  place.  There  was  an  air  of  triumph 
even  in  the  folds  of  his  loose  coat  and  the 
stoop  of  his  thin  back. 

But  an  idea  got  abroad  that  something 
unusual  would  happen.  The  lawyers  for 
Captain  Allen  were  still  grave,  but  they 
wore  a  more  confident  air  than  they  had 
worn  yesterday.  It  was  known  that  Ma- 
jor Welch  had  been  to  the  railway  station 
the  night  before  and  had  gone  there  again 
at  daybreak. 

When  Captain  Allen  walked  across  the 
green  from  the  jail  to  the  court-house,  he 
wore  a  look  of  confidence  which  cheered 
the  hearts  of  his  friends.  And  the  crowd 
pressed  after  him  into  the  court-house  that 
was  already  jammed. 

Mrs.  Welch,  with  her  daughter,  closely 
veiled,  was  already  in  the  court-room, 
seated  just  behind  Steve.  The  case  was 
called,  and  the  Court  asked  the  usual  ques- 
tion, if  the  counsel  were  ready.  Leech 
replied  that  the  Government  was  ready, 
and  looked  across  at  the  array  of  counsel 
for  the  prisoner.  After  a  moment's  pause, 
old  Mr.  Bagby  rose. 

"  If  the  Court  please,"  he  said,  slowly, 
"we  are  ready  for  the  defence.  But  be- 
fore entering  on  the  case,  there  is  a  state- 
ment which  I  feel — which  we  feel — it  is 
proper  we  should  make,  as  we  do  not  wish 
to  surprise  the  Court,  or  to  take  any  ad- 
vantage of  a  state  of  facts  which  may 
cause  a  surprise  to  the  other  side." 

He  turned  to  Leech,  on  whose  face  a 
look  of  wonder  was  beginning  to  appear. 

"  I  believe — I  see  among  the  list  of  wit- 
nesses summoned  for  the  prosecution — the 
name  of  a  witness — "  (He  took  up  the 
book  containing  the  fist  of  witnesses  and 
scanned  it  as  if  he  had  not  seen  it  before) 
"  of  a  young  lady — a — Miss  Welch — who 
I  believe  has  been  summoned  —  ah  — 
whom  I  understand  has  been  summoned 
to  prove — ah — to  testify  to  certain  state- 
ments alleged  to  have  been  made  by  our 
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client  which  are  deemed  material  ?  "  He 
looked  across  at  Leech,  who  was  staring 
at  him  in  vague  wonder. 

"  Am  I  right  in  this,  Colonel  Leech?  " 
His  voice  was  never  so  unctuous  and  his 
manner  so  civil  as  when  he  was  preparing 
a  deadly  thrust. 

"  Umph  ! — I  don't  know.  I  believe 
there  is  a  witness  of  that  name  to  prove 
some  of  the  prisoner's  confessions.  There 
are  a  number  of  others.  We  are  not  de- 
pendent on  her  at  all,"  said  Leech,  in- 
differently. 

"Ah,"  said  the  old  lawyer,  drawlingly, 
and  took  his  seat.  ''I  was  misinformed," 
he  added,  slowly,  with  a  bow.  "  I  under- 
stood she  was  a  material  witness  —  a 
very  material  witness.     If  she  is  not,  of 

course "       He    looked    benignantly 

at  the  jury  and  shut  his  lips.  He  was  ap- 
parently relieved.  Leech  cleared  his 
throat  nervously.  He  saw  he  had  lost 
whatever  advantage  Mr.  Bagby's  disclos- 
ure would  have  given  him. 

"I  did  not  mean  that.  I  did  not  mean 
to  say  she  is  not  a  material  witness." 

The  old  lawyer  turned  his  eyes  on  him. 
"A  very  material  witness  ?  " 

"Oh,  well,  yes;  I  suppose  you  might 
say  so." 

Mr.  Bagby  rose  again. 

"Then  I  will  continue  my  statement. 
I  am  informed  that  this  young  lady  is  sum- 
moned to  prove  certain  admissions  of  my 
cHent  respecting  his  supposed  connection 
with  the  secret  order  for  the  suppression 
of  which  the  law  under  which  this  prose- 
cution is  made  was  framed  ;  that  she  is 
a  very  material  witness — so  material,  in- 
deed, that  but  for  her  it  is  possible  this 
particular  prosecution  might  not  have 
taken  place." 

Leech  cleared  his  throat  ominously,  and 
Mr.  Bagby  looked  at  him  benignly. 

"  I  am  inchned  to  credit  this  statement, 
not  only  from  facts  within  our  knowl- 
edge, but  because  I  understand  that  these 
admissions  by  our  client,  whatever  they 
were,  were  made  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation of  a  kind  peculiarly  confiden- 
tial, under  seal  of  a  friendship  unusually 
close  and  intimate,  and  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  learned  counsel  would  have 
wished  to  violate  wantonly  such  a  confi- 
dence. I  can  only  think  he  considered 
that  his  duty  required  it.     And  I  am  glad 


to  say  I  have  his  own  statement  that  such 
was  his  view  of  the  case"  (he  took  from 
his  hat  a  paper)  "in  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  the  young  lady's  father. 

"  It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  I 
feel  it  is  due  to  the  Court,  and  may  lead 
to  a  different  disposition  of  the  case,  to 
say  to  the  Court  that  the  young  lady  in 
question  is  not  an  eligible  witness  in  this 
case."  (He  here  took  from  his  hat  an- 
other paper.)  Leech  threw  back  his  head 
and  laughed  aloud  in  his  contempt.  "  She 
has  been  united  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony 
to  my  client,  and  is  at  present  the  wife  of 
Captain  Allen,  and  thus  is  not  an  eligible 
witness  against  him." 

He  turned  and  bowed  low  to  Ruth  and 
resumed  his  seat  slowly  and  sedately  amid 
the  dead  silence  which  had  fallen  on  the 
court-room.  The  next  moment  the  crowd 
took  in  the  situation,  and  the  old  court- 
room rang  with  cheer  after  cheer.  Even 
the  jury  were  moved  to  grin  and  exchange 
looks  and  words  of  wonder  and  satisfac- 
tion. 

During  the  tumult  that  went  on,  Leech's 
face  was  a  study.  Surprise,  dismay, 
baffled  revenge,  rage,  fear,  doubt,  crafti- 
ness, dissimulation,  all  had  their  place. 
He  glanced  about  him  at  the  shouting  as- 
sembly, and  gauged  all  the  elements.  He 
saw  Major  Welch  hand  Mr.  Bagby  a  batch 
of  telegrams,  and  he  saw  the  other  law- 
yers' faces  light  up  as  the  telegrams  were 
handed  on  to  them.  He  calculated  all 
the  chances.  And  when  the  judge,  with 
sharp  reprimands  and  angry  threats,  had 
quelled  the  noise  and  restored  order,  he 
rose. 

"  It  was  true,"  he  said,  "  that  the  tes- 
timony of  the  witness  mentioned  was  ma- 
terial in  the  aspect  of  the  case  as  it  stood 
at  present,  and  it  was  true  that  he  had 
summoned  Miss  Welch  as  a  witness  only 
under  the  strictest  sense  of  duty  and  at 
the  greatest  cost  of  pain  to  himself.  He 
was  glad  that  they  at  last  recognized  it. 
He  had  not  known  that  the  friendship  had 
been  carried  so  far.  Had  he  known  it 
the  Court  would  have  been  spared  some 
trouble  and  the  Government  considerable 
expense.  As  it  was,  while  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  Government  could 
not  compel  the  witness  to  testify  when  the 
disability  had  arisen  under  such  circum- 
stances "   (here  he  glanced  at  the  Judge 
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and  read  on  his  countenance  that  this  view 
was  untenable),  "  or  could  not  convict 
without  the  witness,  his  idea  of  his  duty  to 
the  Government  was  so  high  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  risk  going  to  trial  under  the 
circumstances  until  he  had  summoned  one 
or  two  other  witnesses  who  could  prove 
the  same  facts,  and  he  should  therefore 
ask  for  an  adjournment  till  next  day." 

Mr.  Bagby  urged  that  the  case  proceed 
or  that  the  prosecution  be  dismissed.  This 
Leech  ''  could  not  consent  to,"  and  the 
Court  refused  it.  Then  the  old  lawyer 
more  firmly  insisted  that  his  client  be  ad- 
mitted to  bail. 

Leech  was  about  to  resist  this  also. 
At  that  moment,  however,  a  dispatch  was 
handed  him.  It  was  from  his  friends  at 
the  national  capital  and  stated  that  Major 
Welch  had  secured  an  order  to  admit 
Captain  Allen  to  bail.  He  turned  the 
dispatch  over  carelessly,  face  downward, 
leant  back,  and  said  aloud  to  the  man 
who  had  handed  it  to  him  :  "I'll  send  an 
answer.     Wait  a  httle,"  and  rose. 

This  motion,  he  said,  he  should  be  glad 
to  assent  to,  and  indeed  was  about  to 
propose  it  himself,  and  he  hoped  he  might 
add  his  congratulations  to  the  young 
couple,  and  his  friend  Major  Welch,  if  it 
was  not  too  late. 

The  bail  was  quickly  arranged  and 
Captain  Allen  walked  out  amid  the  cheers 
of  the  crowd.  The  delight  and  enthusi- 
asm of  the  people  about  the  court-green, 
among  whom  the  story  had  rapidly  spread, 
knew  no  bounds.  There  are  some  things 
that  strike  chords  in  all  hearts,  and  the 
happiness  of  a  newly  married  couple  is 
one  of  them.  The  negroes  had  responded 
to  it  as  quickly  as  the  whites,  and  when 
Captain  Allen,  who  had  immediately  on 
the  announcement  been  joined  by  his  wife, 
walked  from  the  court-room  with  her  at 
his  side,  blushing  and  pale  by  turns,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  broke  forth. 
White  and  black  pressed  up  to  congratu- 
late him  and  to  shake  his  hand  and  to 
say  pleasant  things  to  the  bride. 

Through  this  throng  Colonel  Leech  had 
to  push  as  he  made  his  way  from  the  court- 
house, his  bundle  of  books  and  papers 
hugged  to  his  chest.  His  sallow  cheeks 
were  deadly  white  and  his  face  was  drawn, 
but  the  look  of  baffled  rage  in  his  eyes 
was  not  seen,  as  he  kept  them  turned  to 


the  ground.  Many  whom  he  had  deemed 
his  closest  followers  were  among  those  who 
congratulated  Captain  Allen,  and  he  knew 
by  these  weathercocks  that  the  wind  had 
turned  and  the  game  was  lost. 


CHAPTER    XLVII 

In  the  old  stories  the  climax  used  to  be 
considered  attained  when  the  young  cou- 
ple became  engaged.  Like  the  hero  and 
heroine  of  the  fairy  tales  of  our  youth,  in 
that  golden  land  of  "  Once  upon  a  time," 
all  that  was  to  be  told  of  them  after  they 
were  engaged  was  that  "  they  married  and 
hved  happily  ever  after."  In  the  modern 
stories,  however,  this  seems  to  be  but  the 
beginning  of  new  adventures.  Marriage, 
which  used  to  be  the  entrance  to  bliss  un- 
alloyed, appears  to  be  now  but  the  "  gate 
of  the  hundred  sorrows,"  and  the  hero 
and  heroine  wed  but  to  find  that  they 
loved  someone  else  better  and  pine  to  be 
disunited.  Nothing  is  so  conventional  as 
to  love  one's  own  husband  or  wife,  and 
nothing  so  tame  as  to  hve  pure  and  true 
to  one's  vows  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  fact. 

It  must  be  said  at  once,  that  this  is  not 
a  story  of  that  kind.  The  people  de- 
scribed in  it  knew  nothing  of  that  sort  of 
existence.  Still,  when  we  have  come  so 
far  together,  it  is  necessary  to  go  a  little 
farther. 

The  temporary  adjournment  of  the  case 
against  Captain  Allen  was  but  preliminary 
to  a  continuance,  and  finally  the  prosecu- 
tion was  altogether  dismissed.  The  prose- 
cution of  Major  Welch's  son-in-law  was 
a  very  different  thing  from  that  of  a  mere 
citizen  of  that  section  ;  but  the  investiga- 
tion that  followed  triumphantly  proved 
that  Captain  Allen's  part  in  the  move- 
ments that  had  taken  place  had  been  pre- 
cisely what  he  asserted  they  were. 

Not  that  this  was  the  end  of  the  trou- 
bles in  the  Red  Rock  County,  and  in  the 
section  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  or  of 
the  struggle  that  went  on  between  the 
people  of  that  section  and  Mr.  Leech  and 
the  other  vultures  who  were  preying  on 
them.  The  talons  of  those  vultures  were 
too  firmly  fixed  to  be  easily  dislodged. 
This  struggle  continued  for  some  years 
longer,  and  Captain  Allen  came  to  be  the 
recognized  head  on  one  side,  as  Leech  re- 
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mained  for  some  time  the  head  of  his  side. 
But  to  narrate  this  would  lead  this  history 
into  altogether  other  Hnes. 

The  day  after  the  events  described  in 
the  last  chapter,  Ruth  received  a  letter 
containing  a  deed,  which  had  just  been 
recorded,  conveying  to  her  the  property 
which  Major  Welch  had  bought  of  Still 
and  restored  to  Jacquelin.  The  letter 
asked  her,  as  Steve's  wife,  to  accept  the 
place  from  Jacquelin  and  Rupert  as  a  wed- 
ding-present. And  it  said  things  about 
Steve  over  which  Ruth  shed  tears,  though 
her  radiant  face  showed  how  happy  she 
was. 

As  to  the  *'  Doctor  Moses,"  he  had  a 
somewhat  curious  career.  Jacquelin's 
statement  of  what  he  saw  the  night  of  the 
attempted  assassination  of  Middleton  cast 
suspicion  on  Moses,  and  he  was  arrested. 
But  Leech  appeared  as  his  counsel,  and 
at  least  twenty  witnesses  testified  to  his 
having  been  at  the  Bend  all  night.  So  he 
was  at  once  discharged,  and  the  shooting 
of  Middleton  was  in  the  public  press  gen- 
erally charged  to  the  bands  of  midnight 
assassins  to  whom  it  was  the  custom  at 
that  time  to  attribute  all  outrages  that 
were  committed,  at  least  where  the  objects 
were  Northern  men.  One  paper,  indeed, 
alleged  that  Jacquelin  himself  was  con- 
cerned in  it,  and  charged  that  his  crowning 
infamy  was  in  attempting  to  place  the 
shooting  on  a  colored  physician  in  the 
county — one  of  the  few  men  whose  edu- 
cation had  enabled  him  to  enter  one  of 
the  learned  professions.  The  prophesies 
of  Moses  greatly  increased  his  prestige, 
and  he  was  perhaps  the  person  most  feared 
by  his  own  race  in  the  whole  county.  Fi- 
nally, however,  he  became  such  a  dread 
to  them  that  they  rose  and  he  was  run  away 
from  the  Bend.  Nothing  more  was  heard 
of  him  in  the  county.  But  some  years 
later,  in  one  of  the  adjoining  States,  a  negro 
was  hanged  by  a  mob,  and  from  the  ac- 
counts that  were  published  in  the  papers 
there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  Mo- 
ses had  at  length  come  to  the  end  of  his 
rope. 

Did  our  limits  permit,  the  marriage  of 
several  other  couples  besides  Steve  and 
Ruth  might  be  chronicled.  But  the  novel- 
ist cannot  tell,  at  one  time,  all  he  knows. 
Be  this  known,  however,  that  some  citadels 
are  captured   by   assault ;   so   others    sur- 


render after  a  siege,  and  this  both  Jacque- 
hn  and  Captain  Thurston  discovered. 

When  the  engagement  of  Captain 
Thurston  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Dockett  was 
announced  to  Mrs.  Dockett,  it  was  by 
Miss  Dockett  herself.  It  must  be  left  to 
the  members  of  Mrs.  Dockett's  own  sex 
to  say  whether  Mrs.  Dockett  was  sur- 
prised or  not.  But  if  Miss  Elizabeth  had 
struck  her  flag,  Mrs.  Dockett  had  not. 
Her  first  pronunciamento  was  that  she 
had  not  a  word  to  say  against  Captain 
Thurston,  who  "was  a  perfect  gentle- 
man," but  that  "  she  wanted  him  to  un- 
derstand that  everyone  who  came  into 
that  house  had  to  dance  to  the  tune  of 
*  Dixie.'  "  This  the  Captain  professed  he 
was  prepared  to  do,  and  would  only  ask 
that  he  might  sometimes  be  allowed  to 
warble  the  "  Star-Spangled  Banner." 

A  Httle  before  the  term  of  the  court  at 
which  the  Red  Rock  case  was  to  come  up 
again  an  offer  of  compromise  was  made  to 
Jacquelin,  and  was  accepted. 

Under  its  terms  the  house  and  a  part  of 
the  plantation  became  his  and  Rupert's, 
while  the  overseer's  house,  with  some- 
thing like  half  the  estate,  remained  to  Still. 

Jacquelin  was  at  first  unwilling  to  make 
any  terms  with  Still ;  he  was  satisfied  that 
with  the  evidence  he  now  had  he  should 
win  his  case,  and  that  Still  could  be  sent 
to  the  penitentiary  ;  but  Bail  was  to  sit  in 
the  case  again,  and  Steve  and  Jacquelin's 
other  friends  believed  he  would  if  pos- 
sible fling  Jacquehn  out  of  court,  and  the 
upper  court  was  just  then  composed  of 
Leech's  creatures,  so  that  no  one  could 
be  sure  of  winning  his  case,  whatever  its 
merits.  Whilst,  as  to  Still,  he  was  reported 
to  be  so  feeble  that  his  death  was  expected 
at  any  time. 

There  were  perhaps  other  reasons  that 
moved  Jacquelin,  Miss  Thomasia,  when 
she  heard  of  Still's  offer,  promptly  urged 
its  rejection  ;  she  would  never  allow  that 
wretch  to  be  lawful  owner  of  an  a'cre  of 
their  old  estate,  though,  she  added,  she 
would  perhaps  not  live  to  set  foot  there 
again. 

"Yes,  you  shall,"  said  Jacquelin  ;  and 
he  wrote  that  night  and  accepted  the  terms 
proposed.  His  first  act  was  the  fulfilment 
of  his  pledge  to  his  mother  on  her  death- 
bed, and  she  was  laid  beside  her  husband 
in  the  Red  Rock  burying-ground,  in  sight 
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of  the  old  garden  in  which  she  had  walked 
as  a  bride. 

When  Miss  Thomasia  entered  the 
door,  she  stopped  and  clasped  her  hands 
tightly.     - 

"  Well,  thank  God  for  all  His  mercies  !  " 
she  said,  fervently,  and,  taking  her  seat  in 
an  arm-chair,  she  spent  most  of  the  after- 
noon knitting  silently  and  looking  around 


her  with  softened  eyes,  and  lips  that 
moved  constantly  though  they  uttered  no 
sound.  Later  she  went  out  into  the  gar- 
den and  looked  at  the  remnants  of  the 
flowers  that  were  left,  and  there  Steve  and 
his  wife  found  her  when  they  came  to 
take  tea  with  her  that  first  evening,  and 
there,  still  later,  Jacquelin  brought  Blair 
to  tell  of  his  new  happiness. 


THE    END. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

BY    HENRY    CABOT    LODGE 


YORKTOWN 


Another  summer  had  gone.  Another 
winter  was  to  be  faced.  It  was  well  for 
America  that  Arnold's  plot  had  failed,  but 
there  was  nothing  inspiriting  in  a  baffled 
treason,  and  there  had  been  no  fighting  and 
no  victories  to  help  people  and  army  to 
bear  the  season  of  cold,  of  waiting,  and  of 
privation  which  lay  before  them.  When 
Washington  retreated  through  the  Jerseys, 
in  1776,  it  looked  as  if  the  end  had  come, 
but  at  least  there  had  been  hard  fighting  and 
the  end  was  to  be  met,  if  at  all,  in  the  open 
field  with  arms  in  hand,  and  all  the  chances 
that  war  and  action  and  courage  could 
give.  Now,  four  years  later,  the  Revolution 
seemed  to  be  going  down  in  mere  inaction 
through  the  utter  helplessness  of  what 
passed  for  the  central  Government.  To 
those  who  looked  beneath  the  surface  the 
prospect  was  profoundly  disheartening.  It 
was  a  very  dark  hour,  perhaps  the  darkest 
of  the  whole  war.  To  Washington,  keenly 
alive  to  the  underlying  causes  of  the  situ- 
ation, and  laboring  for  union  and  better 
government,  even  while  he  bore  the  en- 
tire responsibility  of  the  war,  the  outlook 
seemed  black  indeed.  No  matter  how  evil 
the  military  conditions,  no  matter  how  seri- 
ous the  defeats  and  checks  in  the  field,  he 


never  wavered  so  long  as  the  difficulties 
could  be  met  by  fighting  the  enemy  on  any 
terms.  But  this  ruinous,  heart-breaking 
waiting,  this  creeping  paralysis  and  dry  rot 
which  were  upon  the  Government  wore 
upon  him  and  galled  him,  because  he 
seemed  so  helpless  in  dealing  with  them. 
We  catch  a  note  in  his  letters  at  this  time 
never  to  be  found  at  any  other,  not  even 
when  he  declared  that,  in  the  event  of  final 
British  victory,  he  would  cross  the  moun- 
tains to  found  a  new  state  and  begin  a  new 
struggle  in  the  Western  forests.  It  is  not 
the  note  of  despair,  for  he  never  despaired, 
but  there  is  a  ring  of  desperation  and  of 
anger  in  his  words  very  rarely  to  be  heard. 
In  October,  1780,  he  wrote  :  "  Our  pres- 
ent distresses  are  so  great  and  complicated 
that  it  is  scarcely  within  the  powers  of  de- 
scription to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  them. 
With  regard  to  our  future  prospects,  un- 
less there  is  a  material  change  both  in  our 
civil  and  military  policy,  it  will  be  in  vain 
to  contend  much  longer. 

''  We  are  without  money,  without  pro- 
vision and  forage,  except  what  is  taken  by 
impress ;  without  clothing,  and  shortly 
shall  be,  in  a  manner,  without  men.  In  a 
word,  we  have  lived  upon  expedients  till 
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we  can  live  no  longer.  The  history  of  this 
war  is  a  history  of  temporary  devices  in- 
stead of  system,  and  economy  which  re- 
sults from  it." 

Then -follows  the  often  and  patiently  re- 
iterated advice  as  to  the  improvements  and 
changes  in  government  essential  if  the  con- 
test was  to  be  continued.  Congress  read 
these  letters  and,  as  usual,  did  little  or  noth- 
ing. They  passed  a  resolution  for  taxes 
to  be  distributed  among  the  States,  and  that 
was   all.      Resolutions   advising  reluctant 


pointed,  with  Sullivan  at  its  head,  and  be- 
took itself  to  Princeton  together  with  Reed, 
the  President  of  Pennsylvania,  to  meet  the 
mutineers.  Washington  had  started  to 
come  himself,  but  the  suspicion  born  of 
Arnold's  treason  woke  once  more  into  life, 
men  began  to  doubt  about  the  other  troops, 
and  he  decided  to  leave  the  matter  with 
Congress.  Reed  and  the  committee 
promptly  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the 
mutineers,  who  gave  up  Clinton's  emissa- 
ries to  a  deserved  execution  as  spies.     This 
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The  Home  of  Chancellor  Wythe  at  Williamsburg,  where  Washington  Stopped  on  his  Way  to  the  Siege  of  Yorktown. 

Beyond  is  the  old  Brutoii  Parish  Church,  built  about  1713. 


and  independent  States  to  pay  money  were 
well-intentioned  things  after  their  kind,  but 
wholly  visionary,  with  no  reality,  no  actual 
meaning  to  them.  They  were  small  com- 
fort to  the  General  of  the  hungry,  half- 
clothed,  dwindling  armies  who  was  dealing 
with  things  exactly  as  they  were.  Pres- 
ently wliat  Washington  foresaw  and 
dreaded  came  to  pass.  A  portion  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line  in  quarters  at  Morris- 
town  revolted,  attacked  their  officers,  and 
marched  to  Princeton.  Here  was  some- 
thing not  to  be  avoided,  not  to  be  met  by 
debate  and  resolutions.  1 1  was  a  hard,  ugly 
fact,  it  looked  Congress  angrily  in  the  face, 
and  C:ongrcss  was  not  so  used  to  facts  as 
their  ( General.   A  committee  was  hastily  ap- 


was  all  very  well,  but  the  Congressional 
method  of  quelling  mutiny  soon  bore  its 
natural  fruit.  Part  of  the  New  Jersey  Hne 
followed  the  evil  example  set  and  revolted, 
expecting  to  achieve  the  same  results  as 
their  fellow-soldiers  of  Pennsylvania.  But 
Washington,  by  this  time,  had  had  quite 
enough  of  the  Congressional  system  ;  he 
came  to  the  scene  of  disorder  himself, 
crushed  the  mutinv  with  a  strong  hand, 
and  that  particular  danger  was  over. 

The  mutiny  in  reality  was  but  the  ex})res- 
sion,  in  rough,  inarticulate  fashion,  of  the 
hatred  of  wrong,  injustice,  and  suffering  in- 
flicted on  the  army  and  on  the  Revolution 
by  the  imbecility  of  the  Government.  It 
said,  in  a  rude.  ein])hatic  way,  what  \Vash- 
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ington  had  been  saying  over 
and  over  again,  by  word  of 
mouth  and  countless  letters. 
It  declared  harshly  that  the 
Government  of  Congress  was 
a  failure,  that  the  Confeder- 
ation which  hadbeen  formed, 
and  at  last  agreed  to,  was  no 
better,  that  American  soldiers 
were  ready  to  fight,  but  that 
they  could  not  carry  on  war 
without  arms,  clothing,  mon- 
ey, or  recruits.  The  man  with 
the  musket  was  getting  to  the 
point  where  he  meant  to  be 
fed  even  if  others  starved — a 
perilous  point  for  inefificient 
rulers  at  all  times.  Better 
government  was  demanded, 
a  government  which  could 
act  and  execute  and  do  some- 
thing, and  Congress  replied 
by  futile  efforts  to  obtain  for 
itself  power  to  levy  a  duty 
from  customs,  and  had  much 
talk  and  debate,  but  no  other 
result.  Very  clearly  the 
American  Revolution  was 
getting  into  sore  straits.  Af- 
ter having  won  in  the  field  it 
was  in  imminent  danger  of 
going  ingloriously  to  pieces  because  the 
thirteen  States  could  not  bring  forth  a  gov- 
ernment that  would  govern.     It  is  an  un- 


Hall  in  Carter  s  Grove,  an  Old  Colonial  Mansion  on  the  James  River. 

The   balustrade   still   bears   deep    cuts   made  by  the  sabres  of  Tarleton's   troopers 
when  the  land  was  raided  by  them  on  their  way  to  Yorktown. 


The  House  of  Governor  Nelson  at  Vorktown. 

Governor  Nelson  was  in  command  of  the  X'irginia  troops  at  Yorktown,  and  or- 
dered his  own  house  to  be  heavily  bombarded,  as  it  was  occupied  by  Cornwallis  and 
his  staff  at  the  time. 


pleasant  picture  of  inefficiency  to  look 
back  upon,  due  to  local  prejudices.  State- 
rights,  and  an  inabihty  to  rise  to  the  heights 
of  union  and  achievement. 
The  worst  of  it  was  that  noth- 
ing could  be  done.  No  new 
and  efficient  government 
could  be  created  in  time  to 
work.  The  hard  problem  was 
how  to  win  \ictory  before 
chaos  came,  with  the  broken 
instruments  which  alone 
could  be  had.  To  young 
Laurens,  going  abroad,  Wash- 
ington wrote  that  our  only 
hope  was  in  financial  aid  from 
Europe  ;  without  it  the  next 
campaign  would  flicker  out 
and  the  Revolution  die. 
Money  and  superiority  of  sea- 
power,  he  cried,  were  what  we 
must  have.  To  the  man  who 
believed  that  the  Revolution 
to  be  worth  winning  must  be 
won  by  Americans,  this  con- 
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fession  must  have  brought  exceeding  great 
bitterness  of  soul.  It  casts  a  flood  of  hght 
on  the  darkness  and  doubt  and  peril  of 
that  unhappy  time  when  the  new  year  of 
1781-was  just  beginning  and  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  was  dragging  and  ground 


the  situation  bravely.  He  at  once  organ- 
ized a  bank,  to  which  he  subscribed  largely 
himself,  and  this  gave  the  country  some  in- 
telHgent  machinery  for  financial  operations. 
With  him  in  his  heavy  task  was  associated 
Gouverneur  Morris,  of  the  old  New  York 


ing  on  the  shoals  of  broken  finances  and  a  family  of  that  name,  no  relation  in  blood  to 

helpless  Government.  Robert,    but  like    him  in  patriotism  and 

Fortunately  for  America,  the  sole  de-  energy,  possessed  of  high  and  indomita- 

pendence  of  the  Revolution  was  not  upon  ble  courage  and  keen  wit,  with  a   good 


Congress.  Social 
efficiency,  expressed 
in  civil  government, 
had  broken  down 
wofully  under  the 
long  stress  of  war, 
waged  by  weak  and 
incoherent  States 
against  a  powerful 
and  centrahzed  em- 
pire. But  when  or- 
ganized society 
failed  the  spirit  of  in- 
dividual enterprise, 
so  strong  in  this  new 
land,  stepped  in  and 
took  up  the  burden 
as  best  it  might,  very 
manfully  and  ener- 
getically struggling 
with  a  task  beyond 
its  powers,  but  still 
capable  of  at  least 
some  partial  solution. 
This  was  what  hap- 
pened now  in  Phila- 
delphia. Robert  Morris,  born  in  England, 
and  coming  to  this  country  as  a  boy,  had 
raised  himself  from  poverty  to  wealth,  and 
was  a  rich  merchant  in  the  Quaker  town. 
He  had  given  himself  to  his  adopted 
country.  He  was  a  patriotic,  energetic 
man,  with  strong  faith  in  the  American 
cause,  and  great  confidence  in  Washing- 
ton. Congress  had  undertaken  to  establish 
certain  executive  departments  with  single 
heads  to  take  the  place  of  their  own  com 
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deal  of  hearty  con- 
tempt in  his  soul  for 
the  blundering  and 
the  ineffective  peo- 
ple of  this  world,  of 
whom  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  in  that 
place,  he  had  exam- 
ples enough  before 
him.  It  was  Gouv- 
erneur Morris  who 
wrote  "  Finance. 
Ah,  my  friend,  all 
that  is  left  of  the 
American  Revolu- 
tion grounds  there." 
In  this  temper  these 
two  men  took  hold 
of  what  by  courtesy 
was  called  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  Confeder- 
ation.  They  got 
some  order  out  of 
the  existing  confu- 
sion. That  in  itself 
was  much.  But  they 
did  even  more.  By  straining  their  own 
credit,  by  the  bank,  by  foreign  loans,  by 
one  expedient  after  another  they  in  part 
effected  what  the  Government  ought  to 
have  done,  and  they  got  some  money.  It 
was  a  mighty  assistance  to  Washington, 
and  one  can  imagine  the  relief  it  must 
have  been  to  have  men  to  deal  with  who 
were  trying,  however  imperfectly,  to  get 
something  real  done  instead  of  contenting 
themselves  with  debates   and  resolutions, 


mittecs — a  gleam  of  practical  sense  in  the  and  other  well-meant  nothings,  when  the 

midst   of  much  vain  talk   and  resolving,  times   cried  loudly  and    imperatively  for 

In   December,    1780,   they   made  Morris  deeds,  not  words.    He  was  enabled  at  last, 

Superintendent  of  Finances,  a  dreary  office  feeble  as  the  relief  was,  to  get  something 

where  there  were  demands  to  be  met  and  also,  in  a  military  wav,  and  it  was  none  too 

constant  outgo,  with  but  little  or  nothing  soon,  for  the  war,  which  had  died  down  to 

to  come  in,  and  no  means  of  imposing  nothing  in   the   North,  was  beginning  to 

taxes  or  enforcing  tlieir  collection.   Never-  flame  up  in  a  new  (]uarter. 
theless   Morris  took   the  office  and  faced         When  Greene  made  his  great  move,  and 
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marched  South,  strikmg  in  between  the 
forces  under  Rawdon  and  the  main  army 
under  CornwaUis,  he  knew  very  well  that 
one  of  two  things  must  happen,  and  this 
choice,  which  he  forced  upon  his  antago- 
nist, is  one  of  his  chief  claims  to  distinc- 
tion as  a  soldier.  CornwaUis  was  obliged 
either  to  follow  Greene,  in  which  case  his 
campaign  was  confined  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  American  Colonies,  was 
an  obvious  failure,  and  ceased  at  once  to 
be  formidable,  or  else  he  must  leave  Raw- 
don to  his  fate  with  Greene,  and  press  on 
toward  the  North,  as  he  originally  in- 
tended. Neither  course  was  pleasant,  and 
it  was  not  intended  that  either  should  be, 
but  he  chose,  probably  wisely,  and  as 
Greene  anticipated,  the  latter  alternative. 
By  so  doing  he  left  Greene  a  free  hand  to 
redeem  the  Southern  States,  but  he  entered 
himself  upon  the  populous  and  rich  State 
of  Virginia,  which  was  quite  undefended, 
and  which,  untouched,  had  been  a  strong 
resource  and  support  to  the  general  cause 
of  the  Revolution.  It  is  true  that  every 
step  of  his  advance  brought  him  nearer, 
as  Greene  well  knew,  to  the  main  conti- 
nental army  under  Washington,  but  this 
seemed  to  CornwaUis  a  remote  danger,  if 
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he  thought  of  it  at  all.  He  was  encour- 
aged by  the  plaudits  and  favor  of  the  Min- 
istry, who  praised  his  work  in  the  South, 
and  held  him  up  as  the  one  thoroughly 
successful  general.  Clinton,  of  course,  as 
CornwaUis  thought,  would  hold  Washing- 
ton where  he  was,  the  Ministry  would  back 
him  up,  and  he  would  pass  from  the  dis- 
agreeable work  of  failing  to  catch  or  defeat 
Greene,  to  the  agreeable  business  of  sweep- 
ing through  Virginia,  and  breaking  the 
Confederation  in  twain  at  a  vital  point. 

He  was,  however,  not  the  first  in  the 
new  field.  Clinton,  in  his  inert  way,  had 
already  cast  his  eyes  in  that  direction,  and, 
in  1779,  had  sent  one  of  his  useless  expe- 
ditions to  raid  and  plunder,  and  return 
without  results,  which  was  apparently  his 
permanent  theory  of  the  way  in  which  a  war 
of  conquest  should  be  conducted.  The 
next  year  he  sent  I^eslie,  who  was  to  cut  off 
supplies  from  the  American  army  in  the 
South,  make  a  strong  diversion  in  this 
way,  and  thus  co-operate  with  and  help 
CornwaUis.  Unfortunately,  the  men  from 
across  the  mountains  inconsiderately  came 
over  just  at  that  time,  fought  the  battle  of 
King's  Mountain,  and  compelled  Leslie  to 
withdraw  at  once  with  his  fleet  and  army, 
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and  go  directly  to  the  support  and  rein- 
forcement of  Cornwallis.  Now,  again  stung 
into  action  by  the  praises  which  the  Min- 
istry heaped  on  Cornwalhs,  and  spurred 
by  jealousy,  he  determined  to  be  before- 
hand with  his  younger  and  more  suc- 
cessful rival,  and  sent  another  of  his  pet 
expeditions,  strong  enough  to  rob  and 
burn  and  to  defeat  small  parties  of  militia, 
but  too  weak  to  conquer  or  hold  the  coun- 
try. This  third  expedition  was  entrusted 
to  Arnold,  whose  treason  had  in  nowise 
diminished  his  activity,  and  who  pushed 
rapidly  on  into  the  interior  of  Virginia. 
Steuben,  left  behind  by  Greene,  wisely  re- 
fused to  sacrifice  his  Httle  force  against  a 


very  superior  enemy,  and  kept  on  the  south 
side  of  the  James  River.  Arnold  pressed 
rapidly  forward  to  Richmond.  His  march 
was  practically  unimpeded,  for  Virginia 
had  been  generously  giving  men  and  sup- 
plies to  the  Southern  campaign,  and  there 
were  no  suitable  preparations  for  her  own 
defence.  Jefferson,  now  Governor,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  enemy  did  some  violent 
ridings  to  and  fro,  tried,  in  a  rather  hys- 
terical way,  to  do  the  work  of  weeks  in  a 
few  hours,  and  quite  naturally  failed. 
Arnold,  moving  fast,  offered,  with  his 
characteristic  mercantile  spirit,  to  spare 
Richmond  if  he  could  be  allowed  to  take 
off  the   stores  of  tobacco.     This  was  re- 
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fused,  and  he  then  burnt  houses,  destroyed 
all  the  property  he  could,  and  after  failing 
to  capture  the  arms  at  Westham,  returned 
down  the  river  to  Portsmouth.  Clinton's 
third  raid  was  over,  with  a  net  result  of 
one  unlucky  Governor  much  disturbed, 
and  some  houses  and  tobacco  burned  ;  but 
his  zeal,  now  fired  with  emulation,  was  not 
as  usual  content  with  this  performance  as 
sufficient  for  a  year's  campaign.  In  March 
he  sent  a  fresh  and  strong  detachment  of 
two  thousand  men  to  Virginia,  and  a 
month  later,  another.  The  first  body  was 
led  by  (general  Phillips,  who  joined  Arnold 
and  took  command  of  the  combined  forces. 
Meantime  other  eyes  than  those  of  Clin- 
ton had  begun  to  look  w^ith  inter- 
est upon  Virginia.  To  Washington 
the  raiding  of  Arnold  in  his  native 


The  Home  of  the  President  of  William  and  INIary  College  at  Williamsburg,  Va. 
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State  was  particularly  odious,  and  he  had 
moreover  an  intense  desire  to  capture 
the  traitor,  upon  whom  he  was  profound- 
ly anxious  to  execute  justice,  for  he  was 
a  firm  believer  in  the  law  of  compensa- 
tion and  had  no  feeble  tenderness  about 
punishing  criminals.  With  this  purpose 
in  view  he  detached  Lafayette,  with  twelve     general,  any  intention  beyond  many  other 


nold,  penned  up  at  Portsmouth  by  the  Vir- 
ginia militia,  would  have  fallen  an  easy  prey 
to  an  enemy  in  control  of  both  land  and 
sea.  But  the  French  fleet  fell  in  with  that 
of  the  British,  under  Arbuthnot,  off  the 
capes  of  the  Chesapeake.  An  action  en- 
sued. Both  sides  claimed  the  victory,  and 
the  result  was  what  is  usually  described  in 
polite  historic  phrase  as  indecisive,  but  the 
British  won,  for  the  French  were  obliged 
to  return  to  Newport  and  Arbuthnot  held 
the  Chesapeake.  No  convoy  therefore 
for  Lafayette  and  his  men  ;  no  capturing 
of  traitors  this  time  ;  all  these  things  quite 
obvious  and  no  doubt  very  disappointing 
and  even  grievous  to  the  young  French- 
man, always  eager  for  fighting  and 
glory.  So  he  turned  northward, 
thinking  that  he  had  marched  many 
miles  in  vain.  When,  at 
the  head  of  Elk,  how- 
ever, he  was  met  by  or- 
ders to  return  South  and 
act  with  Greene.  Watch- 
ing Virginia,  Washing- 
ton had  detected  signs 
of  events  which  might 
-  be  crucial  in  their 
developments  and 
which  called  up  vis- 
ions of  possible  suc- 
cesses so  large  as  to 
make  the  capture  of 
an  escaped  traitor 
seem  trivial  indeed. 
The  despatch  of 
Phillips,  with  two 
thousand  men,  with  a 
probability  of  more 
to  follow,  gave  an 
importance  to  the 
situation  in  Virginfa  which  it  had  not  be- 
fore possessed.  Washington  knew  Clin- 
ton too  well  to  suppose  that  that  gal- 
lant gentleman  had  any  comprehensive 
or  far-reaching  plan  in  sending  a  series 
of  detachments  to  the  Chesapeake,  or 
that  there  was,  in  the  mind  of  the  British 


hundred  continentals,  to  go  to  Virginia 
in  pursuit  of  Arnold.  Lafayette  slipped 
away  with  his  men  and  got  safely  and 
quickly  to  Annapolis,  where  he  was  to  be 
met  by  the  French  fleet  from  Newport 
and  convoyed  to  Portsmouth.  All  had 
gone  as  Washington  had  planned  it.  Ar- 
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similar  expeditions  previously  projected 
into  space  apparently  just  for  luck.  But 
he  also  knew  that  these  successive  de- 
tachments meant,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  accumulation  of  a  considerable  mass 
of  men  in  Virginia.  Quite  clear  it  was 
also  that    Cornwallis,  to    the  southward, 
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was  not 
far  from 
the  Vir- 
ginia line 
and  was 
heading 
north- 
ward. 

Washington  had  not  yet  heard  of  the  battle 
of  Guildford,  or  of  the  bold  movement  by 
which  Greene  had  thrust  himself  between 
the  two  British  divisions  and  was  carrying 
the  war  to  the  South.     But  it  was  plain  to 
him  that  the  chances  all  favored  the  ad- 
vance of  Cornwallis  to  the  North,  and  his 
consequent  junction    with    Clinton's    de- 
tachments.     That  meant  a  strong   army 
in  Virginia.     If  Greene  was  at  the  heels  of 
Cornwallis,  then  he  must  be  strengthened. 
If  he  was  not,  then  arrangements  must  be 
made  to  reach  the  latter  from  the  North. 
An  army  of  the  enemy  was  gathering  in 
Virginia  so  large  as  to  not  merely  threaten 
the  country  at  a  central  point,  but  to  offer 
probably  an  opportunity,  if  rightly  man- 
aged, to  win  a  victory  as  decisive  as  that 
of  Saratoga.     There  was  a  strong  indica- 
tion that  the  vital  point  in  the  war  might 
suddenly  shift  to  Virginia,  and  preparation 
therefore  must  be  made  so  that  either  he 
himself  or  Greene  might  be  in  a  position 
to  take    advantage  of    it.      It  was  only  a 
chance  as  yet,  but  it  was  a  great  possibil- 
ity, and  tentative  movements  must  be  be- 
gun in  order  to  seize  the  opportunity  if  it 
really  came.      Hence  the  orders  to  Lafay- 
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ette.  Hence,  later  further  orders  to 
Wayne  to  join  Lafayette  with  some  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  and  later  still,  much 
larger  and  more  conclusive  undertakings 
as  the  possibilities  of  the  winter  of  1781 
ripened  into  certainty. 

Lafayette  was  well  chosen  to  do  the 
work  immediately  in  hand,  for  he  was 
brave,  generous,  energetic,  and  quick  in 
movement.  By  pledging  his  own  credit 
he  obtained  shoes  and  clothes  in  Balti- 
more for  his  troops,  and  then  making  a 
forced  march  he  reached  Richmond  and 
took  possession  of  the  city.  He  was  only 
just  in  time,  a  mere  twenty-four  hours 
ahead  of  the  enemy,  but  still  he  was  in  time. 
Phillips  and  Arnold,  marching  up  the  river, 
had  forced  Steuben  to  retreat  from  Bland- 
ford,  and  pressing  on  arrived  at  Richmond 
too  late.  Lafayette  was  there,  too  strong- 
ly posted  to  be  attacked,  and  the  British 
fell  back  down  the  river,  ascending  again 
and  reoccupying  Petersburg  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  news  that  Cornwallis  was  com- 
ing. On  May  13th  Phillips  died,  and 
Arnold,  being  in  command,  undertook  to 
open  a  correspondence  with  Lafayette. 
The  young  Frenchman  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  him  on  the  unpleasant 
ground  that  he  was  a  traitor,  which  ex- 
asperated Arnold,  who  began  to  threaten 
ugly  reprisals,  when  Cornwallis  appeared, 
and  having  no  liking  for  the  betrayer  of 
West  Point,  sent  him  back  to  New  York. 
Thence  Arnold  went  on  one  more  plunder- 
ing, burning  raid  into  Connecticut,  which 
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ended  with  the  capture  and  destruction  of 
New  London  and  the  murder  of  Colonel 
Ledyard  and  seventy-three  of  his  soldiers 
after  they  had  surrendered.  With  this  ap- 
propriate exploit  performed  by  the  troops 
under  his  command,  Arnold  disappeared 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  from  the  history  which 
he  had  soiled  and  blackened,  and  served  in 
obscurity  the  king  who  had  bought  him. 

Cornwallis,  rid  of  Arnold  and  with  seven 
thousand  men  now  under  his  command,  set 
himself  at  once  to  cut  off  Lafayette  and 
prevent  his  junction  with  Wayne,  who,  af- 
ter many  delays,  was  now  coming  to  Vir- 
ginia, in  obedience  to  Washington's  orders. 
Lafayette,  however,  had  not  been  brought 
up  in  the  school  of  Washington  and  Greene 
in  vain.  Holding  his  little  army  well  in 
hand,  he  moved  with  such  judgment  and 
rapidity  that  he  entirely  evaded  Cornwallis 
and  effected  his  junction  successfully  with 
Wayne  at  a  point  on  the  Rapidan.  While 
he  was  thus  escaping,  the  British  general, 
baffled  in  his  main  object,  sent  out  two  ex- 
peditions, one  under  Simcoe  and  one  un- 
der Tarleton.  The  first  forced  Steuben, 
who  thought  the  main  army  was  upon  him, 
to  retire  in  haste  and  leave  the  stores  which 
he  was  guarding  at  the  Point  of  Fork  to 
the  enemy.  The  second  was  intended  to 
capture  the  State  officers  of  Virginia,  who, 
warned  in  time,  made  good  their  escape. 
Jefferson  had  but  short  notice,  only  five 
minutes,  tradition 


While  Cornwallis  was  thus  idly  beating 
the  air  with  parties  of  horse  and  foot,  scat- 
tering about  the  country  to  capture  stores 
and  catch  civil  officers,  Lafayette,  strength- 
ened by  the  contingent  under  Wayne, 
marched  down  against  the  main  British 
army.  By  a  quick  movement  he  got  be- 
tween Cornwallis  and  the  stores  at  Rich- 
mond, and  the  former  then  began  to  retire 
down  the  river  with  the  Americans  follow- 
ing him.  By  the  end  of  June  the  British 
were  at  Williamsburg.  Then  came  an  in- 
decisive skirmish  between  detachments  un- 
der Simcoe  on  the  one  side  and  Butler, 
sent  out  by  Lafayette,  on  the  other.  As 
the  enemy  continued  to  fall  back  toward 
the  coast  Lafayette  determined  to  give 
them  battle  at  the  crossing  of  the  James 
and  advanced  to  Green  Spring.  There 
Wayne  attacked  with  his  usual  impetuosi- 
ty, and  also,  as  was  likewise  not  unusual 
with  him,  a  httle  too  soon.  He  supposed 
that  he  had  only  a  detachment  to  deal 
with,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy  was  still  on  the  north 
side  and  in  his  imm.ediate  front.  Once  en- 
gaged, Wayne  faced  his  difficulties  and  his 
very  superior  foe  with  his  usual  dash  and 
daring.  He  charged  the  British  hne.  La- 
fayette came  gallantly  to  his  support,  and 
between  them  they  checked  the  enemy  and 
brought  their  army  off  in  safety  from  a 
most   perilous  situation.     The  American 


says,  but  enough  to 
get  upon  his  horse 
and  gallop  away  to 
the  woods  and  into 
the  hills.  Net  re- 
sult of  all  this  again 
is  easily  stated,  and 
consisted  of  some 
military  stores  and 
one  runaway  Gov- 
ernor. The  two  ex- 
peditions are  quite 
Clintonian  in  con- 
ception, execution, 
and  outcome,  and 
show  how  far  the 
inert  dulness  which 
thought  to  conquer 
a  continent  by  raids 
had  come  to  reign 
supreme  in  the  Brit- 
ish mihtary  mind. 
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loss  was  1 1 8  in  killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
ing ;  the  British  lost  in  kiUed  and  wounded 
75.  It  was  a  sharp  and  well-fought  action, 
and  despite  the  mistake  at  the  beginning, 
the  army  was  handled  with  skill  and  cour- 
age by  the  American  generals.  After  the 
battle  Lafayette  withdrew  to  Malvern,  des- 
tined to  a  much  greater  fame  and  much 
harder  fighting  in  a  then  distant  future, 
and  there  rested  his  men.  Cornwallis,  on 
his  side,  continued  his  retreat  to  the  coast, 
sent  out  Tarleton  on  the  conventional  raid 
in  Bedford  County,  which  had  the  con- 
ventional results  in  fire  and  destruction, 
withdrew  to  Portsmouth,  and  thence  be- 
took himself,  on  August  ist,  to  Yorktown, 
where,  by  the  9th,  he  had  all  his  army  as- 
sembled about  him,  and  where  he  began 
to  intrench  himself  and  build  strong  works 
of  defence. 

It  was  the  first  week  in  August  when 
Cornwallis  thus  took  possession  of  York- 
town  and  Gloucester.  His  northern  move- 
ment had  failed.  He  had  left  the  Caro- 
linas  open  to  Greene  and  could  not  return 
thither.  Clinton's  jealousy  and  vacillation 
had  weakened  his  force,  and  now  had  the 
solid  result  of  preventing  his  reinforce- 
ment. That  Cornwallis  was  uneasy  is  clear, 
although  how  fully  he  understood  the  per- 
ils of  his  own  position  cannot  now  be  ab- 
solutely determined.  But  if  he  himself 
did  not  measure  accurately  his  own  con- 
ditions, there  was  an  opponent  far  away 
to  the  North  who  perfectly  apprehended 
both  the  situation  and  all  its  possibilities. 

To  Washington  it  had  been  perfectly 
clear  for  many  months,  that  within  the  year 
now  passing  into  summer  a  decisive  blow 
must  be  struck  or  the  Revolution,  if  it  did 
not  go  hopelessly  to  pieces,  would  certainly 
fail  of  complete  and  true  success.  The 
conditions  of  his  problem,  from  the  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  were  plain.  With  the 
allied  French  and  his  own  army  he  must 
strike  the  English  and  destroy  one  of  their 
principal  armies  by  bringing  an  over- 
whelming superiority  of  numbers  to  bear 
at  the  point  of  contact.  To  do  this  the 
command  of  the  sea  was  vitally  necessary, 
if  only  for  a  short  time,  and  that  command 
could  be  had  only  through  the  French  fleet. 
As  the  year  1780  was  closing  Washington 
considered  carefully  a  plan  for  combining 
with  the  wSpaniards  in  the  seizure  of  Flori- 
da, and  thence  advancing  through  Georgia 


and  taking  the  British  forces,  against  which 
Greene  was  operating,  in  the  rear.  Ro- 
chambeau  objected,  and  the  plan  is  now  of 
interest  merely  as  showing  how  Washing- 
ton was  scanning  the  whole  country  and 
devising  every  possible  plan  to  meet  the 
emergency  and  deal  the  fatal  blow.  His 
time  was  limited,  short  even,  and  he  knew 
it.  If  the  Revolution  was  to  be  won,  as 
he  wanted  to  win  it,  it  must  be  done  within 
the  twelvemonth,  and  he  meant  that  it 
should  be.  For  this  reason  every  possible 
scheme  was  considered,  so  that  no  chance 
should  slip  by. 

The  Florida  plan  came  to  nothing.  Then 
mutiny  reared  its  head  ;  ugly,  threatening, 
but  not  without  use  in  frightening  Congress 
and  in  leading  to  some  displays  of  ener- 
gy. With  the  mutinies  put  down,  Congress 
awakened  and  Robert  Morris  fighting  the 
financial  difficulties,  the  spring  opened  a 
little  more  brightly  in  matters  domestic. 
Then  in  May  came  news  of  De  Barras 
with  a  French  squadron  at  Newport,  six 
hundred  more  men  for  Rochambeau,  and, 
what  was  far  more  important,  sure  tidings 
of  the  sailing  of  a  powerful  fleet  under  De 
Grasse  to  the  West  Indies.  The  factors 
in  Washington's  problem  were  getting 
nearer,  the  instruments  he  must  use  were 
coming  within  reach  of  his  hand.  How 
was  it  going  to  be  possible  to  bring  them 
all  together  and  produce  the  great  result  ? 

The  first  real  step  was  a  consultation 
with  Rochambeau  at  Wethersfield  in  Con- 
necticut, on  May  21st.  There  it  was  de- 
cided to  move  on  New  York  if  De  Grasse 
would  co-operate.  There,  too,  was  the 
plan  of  moving  South  against  Cornwallis 
discussed.  Hence  a  claim  from  Rocham- 
beau that  the  Virginia  compaign  was  his 
idea,  and  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the 
modern  antiquarian,  to  whom  any  view  is 
distasteful  if  it  is  accepted,  to  prove  that 
the  French  General  thought  of  Virginia 
and  not  Washington.  Very  idle  arguing 
and  conjecturing  all  this.  Washington 
had  been  thinking  not  only  of  Virginia 
long  before  Rochambeau  knew  aught 
about  it,  but  of  Florida  too,  and  New 
York.  He  was  thinking  of  every  place 
where  there  was  an  English  army,  and  of 
every  combination  which  might  result  in 
the  complete  destruction  of  one  of  them. 
He  was  wedded  to  no  plan,  and  to  no  one 
place.     The  point  at  which  he  could  com- 
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bine  land  and  sea  power  was  the  only  point 
at  which  he  aimed,  and  those  conditions 
once  fulfilled  his  campaign  was  made  for 
him.  Naturally  he  thought  first  of  New 
York,  which  he  had  been  watching  so  long, 
and  where  the  principal  hostile  army  was 
posted.  Perhaps  he  could  get  the  fleet 
there,  and  then  the  work  would  be  done. 
Perhaps  he  could  not,  and  then  CHnton, 
threatened  by  the  allied  forces,  would  be 
at  least  debarred  by  his  presence  from 
helping  Cornwallis. 

So,  on  June  i8th,  the  French  left  Rhode 
Island  and  joined  Washington.  On  July 
2d  an  attack  was  attempted  on  the  forts 
on  the  upper  end  of  Manhattan  Island 
and  failed.  Then  followed  a  reconnois- 
sance  in  force  with  a  distinct  result  of 
alarming  CHnton  to  such  extent  tbat  no 
more  men  were  sent  to  Virginia,  and 
orders  went  instead  to  recall  troops  al- 
ready there. 

So  it  was  not  in  vain  that  the  first  move- 
ment had  been  made  against  New  York, 
and  the  importance  of  the  effect  on  Clin- 
ton soon  became  manifest,  for  a  great  al- 
teration was  at  hand  in  the  conditions  of 
the  campaign.  The  change  came  in  a 
note  from  De  Grasse  stating  that  he  would 
enter  the  Chesapeake  with  a  view  to  a 
combination  against  Cornwallis,  as  sug- 
gested by  Rochambeau.  He  said  his  time 
would  be  short ;  that  he  could  not  remain 
long  on  the  coast.  The  great  moment 
had  come,  brief,  fleeting,  to  be  seized  at 
all  hazards.  Washington  did  not  hesi- 
tate. New  York  was  naturally  the  ob- 
ject first  in  his  mind,  evidently  the  most 
important  place  in  America,  that  which  he 
had  hemmed  in  so  long  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  movement  up  the  Hudson.  Clin- 
ton and  New  York  were  worth  more  than 
Cornwallis  in  a  post  of  no  value,  but  he 
could  not  get  De  Grasse  to  New  York,  the 
fleet  was  essential  and  Cornwallis  would 
do. 

The  probable  need  of  going  South  had 
been  plain  to  Washington's  mind  some 
time  before  the  decisive  letter  had  come 
from  De  Grasse.  On  August  2d  Wash- 
ington had  written  that  the  arrival  of 
troops  made  New  York  perhaps  imprac- 
ticable, and  that  it  might  be  necessary  to 
go  South,  thus  preparing  Congress  for  the 
contingency  daily  growing  into  a  certain- 
ty.    After  it  was-  known  that  De  Grasse 


had  turned  finally  to  the  Chesapeake  no 
time  was  lost.  Then  it  was  that  Wash- 
ington began  to  move,  and  that  letters  went 
to  the  New  England  governors  pleading 
for  troops  with  an  earnestness  beyond 
even  that  which  he  was  wont  to  use.  So 
too  went  demands  for  money  to  Robert 
Morris,  who  manfully  did  his  best,  which 
was  but  little,  but  still  something.  Slender 
funds,  no  proper  means  of  transportation, 
apathetic  States,  and  a  central  Govern- 
ment almost  totally  impotent,  were  harsh 
conditions  for  a  general  obliged  to  carry 
troops  over  three  hundred  miles  to  the 
southward,  and  very  quickly,  too,  if  he  was 
to  win  his  prize.  Then,  too,  in  another  di- 
rection the  weakness  of  human  nature 
seemed  hkely  to  mortally  wound  the  great 
scheme  at  its  most  vital  point.  De  Barras, 
at  Boston,  with  the  French  squadron  as- 
signed regularly  to  the  American  station, 
was  an  important  factor  in  the  situa- 
tion. But  De  Barras,  the  senior  in  rank, 
was  nettled  by  his  junior,  De  Grasse, 
having  command  of  the  great  fleet  fresh 
from  France.  His  orders  gave  him  an 
independent  command,  and  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  sail  away  to  the  northward, 
and  leave  De  Grasse  unassisted.  This 
was  something  to  be  prevented  at  all  haz- 
ards, and  a  very  skilfully  drawn  and 
urgent  letter  went  on  signed  by  both 
Washington  and  Rochambeau.  The  ap- 
peal was  successful,  De  Barras  relented, 
yielded  personal  feelings  to  the  good  of 
the  cause,  and  sailed  shortly  after  from 
Newport  with  a  siege-train  and  tools,  tak- 
ing a  wide  sweep  to  avoid  the  British. 

Thus  one  great  peril  was  passed.  De 
Barras  mollified  and  secured,  Washington 
turned  his  whole  attention  to  making  a 
rapid  march  to  the  South.  His  move- 
ments about  New  York,  although  not  car- 
ried out  to  their  original  conclusion,  were 
by  no  means  wasted.  They  served  ad- 
mirably to  annoy  Clinton,  fill  him  with 
alarm,  and  cause  him  to  not  only  withhold 
reinforcements  from  Cornwallis,  but  aided 
by  his  personal  jealousy  led  him  to  order 
more  troops  back  from  Virginia.  Wash- 
ington thus  turned  his  attack  on  New 
York  into  a  feint,  and  used  it  as  the  first 
step  for  the  real  movement  on  Virginia. 
So  secretly  did  he  do  it  that  even  his  own 
army  was  in  the  dark,  andChntonwas  com- 
pletely  deceived.     Washington   gathered 
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provisions  and  forage  as  if  for  prolonged 
operations  against  New  York,  erected 
ovens  even,  and  gave  a  perfect  appear- 
ance of  a  protracted  campaign.  Heath 
was  then  left  in  command  of  the  troops 
that  were  to  remain  and  check  the  Brit- 
ish in  New  York.  Then,  on  August  19th, 
the  allied  forces  started  for  the  South. 
They  began  as  if  about  to  make  an  at- 
tack on  Staten  Island,  fixed  in  this  way 
the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  drew 
.the  whole  army  safely  and  unopposed 
across  the  Hudson  and  into  New  Jersey. 
On  September  2d  the  Americans  were 
marching  through  Philadelphia,  followed 
soon  after  by  the  French,  and  the  de- 
ceived Clinton  awoke  at  last  to  the  fact 
that  Washington  had  slipped  by  him  and 
was  away  out  of  reach  and  going  straight 
to  Yorktown.  On  September  8th  the 
allied  armies  were  united  at  the  Head  of 
Elk  waiting  for  the  fleet. 

In  due  time  the  fleet  came,  and  with  it 
mastership  of  the  sea,  but  not  without 
hindrances  very  happily  overcome.  The 
British  this  time  made  the  mistake,  un- 
usual with  them  in  naval  campaigns,  of 
not  concentrating  their  fleet  and  holding 
control  of  the  sea.  Rodney,  instead  of 
pursuing  De  Grasse  with  his  entire  force, 
sent  Hood  to  the  North  with  only  four- 
teen ships  to  join  Admiral  Graves  at  New 
York.  Hood  brought  the  first  news  of 
the  arrival  of  De  Grasse,  andCHnton,  con- 
vinced at  last  that  the  danger  was  really 
in  Virginia,  reluctantly  allowed  Graves  to 
sail  to  the  South.  Missing  De  Barras, 
whom  they  had  hoped  to  intercept,  they 
kept  on  to  the  Chesapeake.  De  Grasse, 
who  was  then  landing  additional  troops 
under  St.  Simon  to  go  to  the  aid  of  La- 
fayette, although  somewhat  weakened, 
stood  out  as  soon  as  the  English  appeared, 
and,  on  September  5th,  gave  them  battle 
just  as  Washington  and  the  allies  were 
hurrying  southward  from  Philadelphia. 
This  action  also  was  called  indecisive,  but 
the  victory  this  time  was  with  the  French. 
The  English  burnt  one  disabled  frigate, 
and  in  the  course  of  five  days  sailed  back 
to  New  York,  while  the  French,  returning 
to  Lynnhaven  I^ay,  found  De  Barras  safe 
with  his  transports  and  siege-train.  They 
were  masters  of  the  Chesapeake.  At  the 
supreme  moment  the  sea-power  was  in  the 
hands  of  tlie  allies,  and  Washington's  one 


essential  condition  of  complete  triumph, 
so  prayed  and  longed  for  in  the  weary 
years  gone  by,  was  at  last  fulfilled.  The 
prize  of  victory  had  been  won  in  the  in- 
decisive action  by  England's  failure  to 
concentrate  her  fleet,  by  Rodney's  failure 
to  rise  to  Nelson's  level,  and  follow  and 
fight  the  main  force  of  the  eneniy  where- 
ever  it  went. 

The  really  crucial  moment  had  been 
passed,  but  there  were  still  many  trials, 
many  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  and  one 
great  peril  to  be  put  aside  and  escaped. 
It  was  hard  work  to  get  transports,  but  in 
some  fashion  Washington  gathered  them 
and  had  assistance  from  the  French  fleet. 
Nowhere  else  did  it  seem  possible  to  get 
help.  Congress  selected  this  particular 
moment,  the  eve  of  a  great  and  decisive 
battle,  to  consider  the  question  of  reducing 
the  army.  One  stands  in  silent  amaze- 
ment before  such  an  exhibition  of  human 
fatuity,  and  the  student  gathers  from  it  an 
impression  of  the  utterly  worn  out  and  un- 
nerved state  of  the  central  Government 
which  nothing  else  could  give.  The  army 
luckily  was  not  reduced,  but  a  legislative 
body  which  at  such  a  time  could  even  con- 
template such  a  step  was  not  hkely  to  be 
of  much  help  to  a  fighting  soldier  strug- 
gling manfully  in  a  sea  of  troubles.  Con- 
gress did  not  actually  destroy  its  army 
in  the  presence  of  the  foe,  and  that  is  all 
that  can  be  said,  and  the  statement  is  piti- 
ful enough.  The  State  Governments  were 
little  better,  but  they  were  not  wholly  nega- 
tive ;  they  made  some  efforts,  slow  and 
feeble,  but  still  efforts  to  aid  the  General 
and  his  army.  It  is  not  easy  to  know  just 
how  the  result  was  attained,  but  in  some 
way  or  other  Washington  drove  through 
his  entanglements,  gathered  transports 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  and  especially 
from  De  Barras,  whom  he  had  himself 
brought  to  the  Chesapeake,  and  finally  got 
the  allied  forces  afloat  and  on  the  way 
to  Yorktown.  Then  he  turned  off  with 
Rochambeau  and  went  to  Mount  Vernon 
to  see  for  a  day  the  well-loved  spot,  to  look 
out  over  the  broad  river  after  a  separation 
of  six  years,  to  recall  all  that  had  passed, 
perliaps  to  dream  for  a  moment  of  the  final 
and  complete  victory  which  he  saw  at  last 
within  his  grasp. 

Whatever  his  thoughts,  he  did  not  linger 
long.      In  two  days  he  was  again  on  his 
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way,  and  on  the  17th  was  on  the  Ville  de 
Paris  congratulating  De  Grasse  on  his  vic- 
tory and  making  plans  for  the  siege.  Now 
at  the  last  moment  came  a  great  peril  which 
threatened  to  wreck  everything.  Like 
D'Estaing  at  Savannah,  De  Grasse  had 
a  sudden  cold  fit  because  much  alarmed  at 
news  of  British  reinforcements,  and  began 
to  reflect  on  the  advancing  season,  the  gales 
coming  from  the  West  Indies,  and  other 
unpleasant  possibilities.  So  he  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  could  not  fight  in  the  bay, 
and  announced  firmly  that  he  must  depart 
at  once  with  his  fleet  and  would  leave  only 
two  ships  for  the  siege.  All  the  hopeful 
plans  began  to  totter,  failure  and  ruin 
seemed  drawing  near.  More  diplomacy 
was  needed  ;  more  of  the  appeals  which 
had  brought  De  Barras  from  Boston.  So 
Washington  wrote  another  of  his  strong 
letters  of  remonstrance  and  argument,  and 
zealously  supported  by  Lafayette,  pre- 
vailed. "  A  great  mind,"  wrote  Wash- 
ington to  De  Grasse,  "  knows  how  to 
make  a  personal  sacrifice  to  secure  an  im- 
portant general  good,"  and  the  fine  com- 
pliment had  its  effect.  It  may  not  have 
been  wholly  sincere  as  to  the  ''great  mind," 
but  the  gratitude  it  expressed  came  from 
the  heart  of  the  chief  whose  plans  seemed 
about  to  fall  in  chaos  and  ruin. 

So  the  last  great  danger  -  point  was 
passed  and,  on  September  26th,  the  troops 
landed  at  Williamsburg,  and,  on  the  28th, 
marched  on  Yorktown.  There  they 
found  CornwalHs  occupying  an  intrenched 
camp  outside  the  town.  The  next  day 
Washington  extended  his  lines  with  the 
Americans  on  the  right,  and  Cornwallis, 
seeing  that  he  was  outflanked,  withdrew  to 
the  town  and  the  inner  line  of  defences. 
The  next  day  the  allies  marched  in  and 
took  possession  of  the  abandoned  works. 
This  shut  Cornwallis  in  completely,  as  on 
the  Gloucester  side  the  neck  was  occupied 
by  the  Virginia  militia  under  Weedon  and 
the  French  cavalry  under  the  Due  de 
Lauzun,  a  typical  French  noble,  a  man  of 
camps  and  courts,  of  many  adventures  both 
in  love  and  war,  and  altogether  a  very 
brilliant  figure  against  the  sober  back- 
ground of  the  American  army.  Here, 
when  their  troops  were  posted,  a  sally  was 
attempted  by  Tarleton  and  his  legion. 
Lauzun  was  out  one  morning  with  a  small 
force  and  stopped  at  a  house  where,  ac- 


cording to  his  universal  habit,  he  found 
the  hostess  a  very  pretty  woman,  a  fact  he 
had  time  to  note  before  she  told  him  that 
Tarleton  had  just  been  there  and  had  ex- 
pressed a  strong  desire  "to  shake  hands 
with  the  French  Duke."  This  was  enough 
for  Lauzun,  who  at  once  left  his  pretty 
woman  and  riding  forward,  ran  in  to  the 
English  cavalry.  Tarleton,  true  to  his  word, 
made  for  the  Duke  at  once,  who  was  quite 
ready  to  receive  him,  but  a  lancer  riding 
against  Tarleton  flung  him  to  the  ground 
and  the  French  seeing  their  leader  in 
danger,  charged  briskly  and  gayly  upon 
the  British,  who  had  come  up  in  some  con- 
fusion, and  scattered  them  in  all  direc- 
tions. Tarleton  lost  his  horse  but  man- 
aged to  escape  himself,  and  so  passed  off 
the  American  stage  leaving  a  memory  of 
some  brilliant  feats  sullied  by  many  cruel- 
ties and  the  massacre  of  prisoners. 

It  was  not  a  very  serious  attempt,  this 
wild  dash  of  Tarleton,  but  it  was  the  only 
sally  really  undertaken  before  affairs  were 
desperate,  and  served  to  show  how  hope- 
less the  British  position  had  become. 
Nothing  remained,  indeed,  but  to  draw 
the  net  which  had  been  so  skilfully  and 
successfully  thrown  over  Cornwallis.  On 
October  6th  the  heavy  guns  arrived,  De 
Grasse  consented  to  stay  until  Novem- 
ber ist,  and  the  siege  was  driven  forward 
rapidly.  On  the  same  day  the  first  par- 
allel was  opened  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  the  British  lines.  On  the  7th  and 
8th  the  French  opened  fire  on  the  left,  and 
the  Americans  on  the  right,  and  the  Brit- 
ish were  forced  back  from  an  outlying  re- 
doubt. The  fire  was  continued  on  the 
loth,  and  the  earthworks  of  the  enemy 
suffered  severely.  On  the  i  oth  more  guns 
and  a  heavier  fire^  and  some  of  the  British 
ships  were  destroyed  by  the  French  fleet. 
On  the  I  iththe  second  parallel  was  opened 
with  slight  loss  and  Cornwallis  wrote  to 
Clinton  that  his  situation  was  desperate, 
that  he  was  losing  men  fast,  and  that  the 
enemy  were  closing  in  upon  him.  So  the 
work  went  on  for  two  days,  more  heavy 
firing  on  one  side,  crumbling  defences  and 
falling  men  on  the  other,  a  brave  struggle 
against  fate.  On  the  14th  Washington 
decided  that  the  two  advanced  redoubts 
on  the  British  left  were  practicable  and 
ordered  an  assault.  The  American  light 
infantry  under  Lafayette  were  given   the 
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redoubt  nearest  the  river,  while  the  other 
was  assigned  to  the  regiments  of  Auvergne 
and  Deux  Fonts  and  the  Grenadiers  of 
Gatinois,  all  under  the  Baron  de  Viomenil. 
Alexander  Hamilton  led  the  main  attack 
for  the  Americans,  while  Laurens  com- 
manded on  the  flank.  Hamilton  dashed 
forward  with  his  accustomed  impetuosity- 
leading  his  men,  who  had  unloaded  mus- 
kets and  trusted  wholly  to  the  bayonet. 
On  they  went  over  the  abattis,  over  the 
obstacles  and  up  the  parapet,  and  in  ten 
minutes  they  had  the  redoubt.  The  Amer- 
icans lost  42  in  killed  and  wounded,  the 
British,  who  surrendered  as  soon  as  their 
assailants  poured  over  the  parapet,  Skilled. 

The  French  had  a  more  serious  task. 
The  redoubt  assigned  to  them  contained 
more  men  and  was  more  stubbornly  de- 
fended. They  removed  the  obstructions 
under  fire,  moved  steadily  forward,  and 
after  half  an  hour's  hard  fighting  the  re- 
doubt was  theirs.  Count  de  Damas,  Che- 
valier de  Lameth,  and  the  Count  de  Deux 
Fonts  were  all  wounded  ;  it  was  a  well-de- 
livered assault,  not  without  serious  loss, 
and  the  regiment  of  Auvergne,  for  its 
share  in  the  day's  work,  recovered  from 
the  King  its  proud  title  of  "  Auvergne 
sans  tache." 

The  redoubts  taken  in  such  prompt  and 
brilliant  fashion  were  at  once  included  in 
the  American  line  and  CornwaUis  saw  the 
bitter  end  coming  very  near  indeed.  On 
the  1 6th  he  ordered  a  sortie  under  Colonel 
Abercrombie,  which  was  made  with  great 
gallantry,  but  all  in  vain.  The  British  forced 
their  way  into  a  redoubt  held  by  the  French 
only  to  be  driven  out  again  with  heavy 
loss.  Then  CornwaUis  moved  part  of  his 
troops  to  Gloucester  to  try  to  escape  by 
water.  The  attempt,  hopeless  in  any 
event,  was  completely  frustrated  by  a  storm, 
and  on  the  next  day  the  men  were  brought 
back.  All  was  over  now,  and  CornwaUis, 
with  his  ammunition  nearly  exhausted,  his 
works  shattered,  and  his  army  exposed  to 
a  destructive  fire,  offered  to  surrender.  On 
the  1 8th  the  articles  were  signed.  They 
were  the  same  as  those  imposed  upon  the 
Americans  at  Charleston  when  Lincoln 
surrendered  and  were  complete.  Between 
8,000  and  9,000  men  constituted  the  land 
forces,  and  these  with  their  guns,  stand- 
ards, and  military  chests  went  to  the  Amer- 
icans.     Four  ships,  30  transports,  1 5  gal- 


leys, and  some  small  craft,  with  between 
800  and  900  officers  and  seamen  went  to 
the  French.  The  besiegers  had  lost  75 
killed  and  199  wounded  ;  the  British  156 
killed,  326  wounded,  and  70  missing.  It^ 
was  a  final  and  complete  result,  very  char- 
acteristic of  the  man  who  had  planned  it. 
This  time  all  his  conditions  had  been  ful- 
filled and  the  outcome  was  inevitable. 
The  British  had  no  chance  from  the  be- 
ginning. They  were  outnumbered  and 
held  in  an  iron  grasp,  both  by  land  and  sea. 
Theirs  was  the  gallant  struggle  against 
fate  which  brave  men  make,  and  they 
went  down  before  a  plan  which  left  noth- 
ing to  chance  and  a  force  which  afforded 
no  loophole  for  escape.  Sir  Henry  Chn- 
ton  arrived  off  the  Capes  on  the  24th  with 
a  fleet  and  reinforcements,  heard  the  news 
and  returned  to  New  York,  a  closing  per- 
formance very  characteristic  of  English 
generalship  in  the  American  war.  He  was 
too  late,  and  he  was  trying  to  play  the 
game  with  an  opponent  who  was  never  too 
late  and  who  never  forgave  or  overlooked 
mistakes  made  by  his  enemies.  Six  years 
had  taught  Washington  much  and  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  nothing,  so  the  great  soldier 
triumphed  over  the  physically  brave  gentle- 
man of  good  family,  who,  ignorant  of  the 
conditions  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  had 
seen  his  men  slaughtered  at  Bunker  Hill, 
and  still  despising  his  opponents,  had  ar- 
rived too  late  to  save  a  British  army  from 
surrender  at  Yorktown.  There  is  much 
room  for  reflection  here  on  the  vast  ad- 
vantage possessed  by  the  man  of  veracious 
mind  and  clear  intelHgence  who  looks  facts 
steadily  in  the  face  and  meets  them  un- 
flinchingly, be  they  ugly  or  fair  to  see. 
This  was  perhaps  the  greatest  among  the 
many  great  qualities  of  George  Washing- 
ton, and  in  it  we  may  find  an  explana- 
tion of  the  military  career  which  began  in 
the  capture  of  Boston  and  closed  in  the 
trenches  of  Yorktown. 

So  it  all  ended,  and  nothing  remained 
but  the  forms  and  ceremonies  so  dear  to 
the  heart  of  man  on  great  and  small  occa- 
sions ahke.  The  19th  of  October  was  the 
day  fixed  for  the  performance  of  these 
functions  so  agreeable  for  one  side,  so 
painful  to  the  other.  At  noon  on  that 
day  the  two  redoubts  on  the  left  were  sur- 
rendered, and  the  Americans  marched  into 
one  and  the  French  into  the  other.     At 
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one  o'clock  the  redoubts  on  the  Glouces- 
ter side  were  given  up.  At  two  the  gar- 
rison of  Yorktown  marched  out ;  at  three 
the  cavalry  and  light  troops  from  the 
Gloucester  side.  An  hour  later  General 
O'Hara,  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  who  kept  his  tent  on  the  plea  of 
illness,  apologized  to  Washington  for  his 
chief's  failure  to  appear  and  handed  his 
sword  to  General  Lincoln.  Then  the 
British  troops,  in  new  uniforms,  moving 
steadily  and  finely,  as  if  on  parade,  marched 
between  the  French  and  the  American 
lines,  piled  their  arms,  and  returned  to 
their  camps  prisoners  of  war,  to  be  dis- 
persed and  held  in  different  States. 

It  was  all  very  quietly  done  after  the 
fashion  of  the  men  of  English  race,  and 
with  the  good  manners  of  the  Frenchman. 
Yet  it  was  a  very  memorable  scene,  full  of 
meaning,  not  only  to  the  actors,  but  to 
the  world,  and  big  with  a  future  of  which 
the  men  ranked  there  together  in  the  fields 
of  Virginia,  their  arms  gleaming  in  the 
autumn  sun,  little  dreamed. 

It  had  been  stipulated  by  the  lovers  of 
forms  and  ceremonies  that  when  the  great 
moment  came  the  bands  of  the  beaten 
army  should  play  a  British  air.  So  on 
they  marched  between  the  silent  ranks  of 
the  conquerors,  the  music  sounding  to  the 
air  well  known  then  of  "  The  World 
Turned  Upside  Down."  The  tune  prob- 
ably expressed  very  accurately  the  feel- 
ings of  the  men  engaged  in  the  unhappy 
business  of  laying  down  their  arms  that 
October  afternoon.  Their  little  world  had 
indeed  been  turned  upside  down,  and  they 
were  the  helpless  prisoners  of  men  of  their 
own  race  whom  they  had  seen  fit  to  ignore 
and  despise.     But  that  surrender  at  York- 


town  reached  far  beyond  the  little  circle 
of  those  engaged  in  it.  It  meant  that  the 
American  Revolution  had  come  to  suc- 
cess. On  one  side  were  ranked  the  men 
of  the  soil  who  had  come  out  victors  in 
the  long  fight.  Over  their  heads  fluttered 
a  new  flag  which  had  earned  its  right  to 
live,  and  was  the  emblem  of  a  new  nation 
born  into  the  world.  A  very  great  event. 
But  there  was  a  still  deeper  meaning  be- 
hind that  flag  and  that  nation.  They 
were  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the 
momentous  fact  that  an  armed  people  had 
won  their  fight,  set  aside  old  systems,  and 
resolved  to  govern  themselves.  Over 
against  the  American  line  were  ranked  the 
ordered  troops  of  Louis  XVI.  Above 
them  floated  the  white  flag  and  the  lilies 
of  France.  They  had  helped  a  people  in 
arms  to  cast  out  kingly  rule,  and  in  a  few 
years  they,  too,  would  be  themselves  a 
people  in  arms  against  all  Europe,  and 
against  all  kings.  The  lihes  would  have 
withered,  the  white  flag  would  be  gone, 
and  in  its  place  the  three  colors  of  the 
American  Repubhc  would  begin  the  march 
which  was  to  end  only  at  Moscow.  Very 
significant  was  Yorktown  to  England,  for 
it  was  the  breaking  of  the  British  Empire. 
A^ery  significant  to  the  thirteen  httle  States 
thus  set  forward  on  the  hard  road  which 
was  to  lead  them  to  a  nation's  plac'e,  and 
to  possibihties  most  significant  to  all  man- 
kind, for  it  meant  that  the  new  force  of 
democracy  had  won  its  first  great  battle. 
The  movement  which  had  begun  at  Phil- 
adelphia had  marched  to  some  purpose. 
The  drum-beat,  faintly  heard  at  Concord, 
was  sounding  very  loudly  now  to  the  ears 
of  a  still  inattentive  world  upon  the  plains 
of  Yorktown. 
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By  John   R.   Spears 


Because  public  opinion  regarding  the 
value  of  torpedo-boats  as  vessels  of  war 
has  vibrated  through  a  wide  arc  within  the 
past  year,  it  may  not  be  a  waste  of  space 
to  recount  here  just  what  these  curious  lit- 
tle modern  ships  have  done  in  the  war  that 
has  been  waged  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Spanish  Government  from  the  American 
continent ;  for  time  was  when  the  peo- 
ple believed  that  torpedoes  of  one  kind  or 
another  were  the  chief  bulwark  of  our  de- 
fences against  foreign  aggression,  and  a 
time  came  when  the  ofificers  of  the  navy 
were  wonied  beyond  measure  by  a  belief 
that  the  Spaniards  had  brought  a  flotilla  of 
superior  torpedo-boats  safely  to  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  And  then,  when  at  last  the 
Spanish  squadron,  with  its  best  torpedo- 
boats,  was  annihilated,  we  were  told,  by 
the  press,  with  many  similar  expressions  of 
confidence,  that  "  one  of  the  sharpest  les- 
sons of  the  war  has  been  the  dissipation 
into  thin  air  of  the  torpedo-boat  phantom, 
for,  when  once  discovered,  .  .  .  such 
a  construction  is  helplessly  lost." 

We  used  to  hear  about  the  active  work 
of  such  torpedo-boats  as  were  in  commis- 
sion long  before  the  war  began.  A  part  of 
our  squadron  was  stationed  at  the  Dry  Tor- 
tugas,  and  a  part  at  Key  West.  There  was 
neither  telegraph  cable  nor  regular  ship 
communication  between  the  Tortugas  and 
Key  West,  but  Admiral  Sicard,  who  com- 
manded the  squadron,  sent  communica- 
tions from  his  head-quarters  in  Key  West 
to  the  Dry  Tortugas  ships,  at  will,  by  means 
of  the  ever-ready  flotilla  of  torpedo-boats. 
It  is  about  forty  sea  miles  from  one  place 
to  the  other,  and  a  torpedo-boat  could, 
and  did,  jog  over  and  back,  regardless  of 
weather,  in  from  seven  to  eight  hours, 
using  only  a  part  of  its  engine-power  in  the 
voyage,  and  it  was  apparent  that  in  case  of 
need  the  round  trip  might  have  been  made 
in  four  hours. 

As  time  passed  on,  and  the  threat  of  war 
was  made  ominous  by  the  presence  of  two 
powerful  Spanish  cruisers  in  Havana  har- 
bor (the  Vizcaya  and  Oqucndo),  the  Ad- 
miral was  obliged  to  establish  a  picket-Hne 


out  at  sea  for  the  protection  of  his  Key 
West  ships ;  for  they  were  anchored  in  a 
roadstead  off  Sand  Key  light,  the  open  sea 
stretched  away  to  Havana,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  aggressive  Spanish  of- 
ficers coming  over  in  a  night  to  attack  our 
ships  as  they  lay  there. 

By  this  time  we  had  brought  all  our 
available  torpedo-boats  to  Key  West,  and 
the  flotilla  included  the  Foote,  Lieutenant 
William  L.  Rodgers  ;  the  Gushing,  Lieu- 
tenant Albert  Gleaves ;  the  Ericsson, 
Lieutenant  N.  R.  Usher ;  the  Winslow, 
Lieutenant  J.  B.  Bernadou  ;  the  Porter, 
Lieutenant  John  G.  Fremont,  and  the  Du- 
pont.  Lieutenant  Spencer  S.  Wood,  the 
whole  flotilla  being  under  Lieutenant- 
Gommander  W.  W.  Kimball. 

Having  such  a  flotilla,  with  each  boat 
commanded  by  an  enthusiastic  member  of 
his  profession,  the  Admiral  was  no  longer 
anxious  about  the  safety  of  his  big  ships, 
for  the  torpedo-boats  were  sent,  two  every 
night,  to  patrol  the  sea  outside  of  the  an- 
chored squadron. 

And  it  should  be  said,  too,  that  it  was 
more  important  to  send  them  there  in  foul 
weather  than  in  fair,  just  as  it  had  been 
necessary  at  times  to  send  them  through  a 
gale  on  a  mission  to  Dry  Tortugas. 

Just  what  this  reference  to  the  weather 
meant  to  the  torpedo-boat  crews  can  be 
fully  appreciated  only  by  one  who  knows 
the  sea,  but  a  landsman  can  get  an  idea  of 
it.  For  instance,  green  brass  buttons  be- 
came known  at  Key  West  as  badges  of 
honor,  and  the  mark  of  a  torpedo-boat  of- 
ficer. For  the  brass  buttons  and  the  lace 
on  their  uniforms  were  turned  green  by  the 
sea-water  that  was  dashed  over  their  boats, 
even  when  only  an  ordinary  breeze  pre- 
vailed. Every  man  on  deck,  when  there 
was  any  breeze  at  all,  was  wet  to  the  skin 
before  the  boat  had  passed  the  flag-ship  on 
its  way  to  patrol  duty.  Nor  was  that  all, 
or  the  worst.  Here  were  boats  at  largest 
175  feet  long  by  1 7  broad,  and  drawing 
less  than  six  feet  of  water.  Half  of  a  lead- 
pencil  afloat  in  a  tub  of  water  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  proportions  of  the  boat.   If  the 
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pencil  be  tapered  from  the  centre  to  both 
ends,  the  proportions  will  be  accurate. 
Then  agitate  the  water  as  violently  as  pos- 
sible with  a  spoon,  and  see  how  the  pencil 
is  served  ! 

Fortunately  for  us,  not  one  great  storm 
has  come  to  worry  our  navy  up  to  this 
writing,  but  the  waves  of  the  sea  between 
Plorida  and  Cuba,  where  the  trade  wind 
blows  contrary  to  the  current,  are  ugly 
enough  in  an  ordinary  breeze  ;  they  were 
so  ugly,  in  fact,  that  they  swept  solid 
across  the  rounded  decks  of  these  boats 
in  a  common  blow. 

So  it  happened  that  when  it  became  nec- 
essary, one  day,  to  send  the  Gushing  as  a 
despatch  boat  over  to  Havana  Harbor  a 
sea  came  over  her  low-lying  bow,  caught 
her  executive  officer,  Ensign  Joseph  C. 
Breckenridge,  hurled  him  against  the  light 
wire  rail,  and  thence  into  the  sea  to  his 
death. 

That  was  sad  enough.  That  the  tor- 
pedo-boat service  was  really  dangerous 
was  made  apparent,  then,  to  the  public,  as 
it  had  been  apparent  all  along  to  the  men 
of  .the  navy. 

Until  war  was  declared,  of  course,  the 
services  of  the  flotilla  were  confined  to 
messenger  work  and  picket  duty.  But  be- 
ginning on  that  morning  in  April,  when 
Sampson  headed  away  for  the  Cuban 
coast  to  establish  a  blockade,  they  were 
not  only  to  have  new  duties,  but  the  old 
ones  were  to  be  increased  in  notable 
fashion. 

As  will  be  remembered,  w^hen  the  Nash- 
ville, Captain  Maynard,  fired  the  first  shot 
of  the  war  in  capturing  the  Spanish  mer- 
chant-ship Buena  Ventura,  the  torpedo- 
boat  Foote  was  sent  to  carry  orders  to  Cap- 
tain Maynard  and  bring  back  his  report. 

Then,  too,  when  the  Cuban  coast  was 
reached  that  afternoon,  and  the  Pedro  was 
captured,  and  a  lot  of  other  vessels  had  to 
be  overhauled  and  officially  notified  that 
certain  ports  were  blockaded,  the  torpedo- 
boats  were  the  most  active  vessels  of  the 
squadron.  It  was  a  right  hard  day's  work, 
in  fact,  for  their  crews,  because  there  was 
a  stiff  breeze  blowing,  and  they  rolled  and 
pitched  and  ploughed  along  through  the 
smoking  spray,  and  the  solid  rollers  as 
well,  until  the  unaccustomed  spectators 
wondered  whether  quarter-inch  plates 
could  ever  stand  such  a  strain. 


Then  night  came  down  and  these,  with 
the  lighter  cruisers,  were  stretched  out  as  a 
picket  fine  across  the  harbor  mouth.  Just 
what  the  torpedo-boats  did  that  night  has 
never  been  told  officially  and  never  will 
be,  but  a  rumor  reached  the  newspaper 
men  that  three  of  these  boats  went  inside 
of  Havana  Harbor. 

It  was  alleged  that  Captain  John  C. 
Fremont,  of  the  Porter,  went  so  close  to 
the  Alphonso  XII.  at  anchor  inside  that 
he  might  have  sunk  her  had  he  been  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  When  these  officers  were 
asked  about  their  venturesome  trip  they 
laughed  and  said  something  to  the  effect 
that  they  had  "  scouted  a  little." 

Before  telling  further  about  the  actual 
work  of  the  torpedo-boats  it  seems  best 
to  give  here  an  authoritative  statement  of 
the  real  work  that  the  designers  of  such 
boats  have  always  had  in  view  when  mak- 
ing them. 

In  "  Notes  on  the  Year's  Naval  Prog- 
ress," issued  by  our  Navy  Department  in 
1896,  wherein  are  described  the  British 
naval  manoeuvres  of  the  previous  years,  it 
says  (pp.   174-175) : 

"  The  object  of  the  torpedo-flotilla  exer- 
cises was  :  First,  ordinary  exercises  .  .  . 
to  accustom  officers  and  men  to  handle 
their  vessels  ;  second,  deploying  for  lookout 
purposes ;  third,  target  practice  ;  fourth, 
torpedo  practice  ;  fifth,  to  ascertain  how 
nearly  the  best  torpedo-boats  can  prevent 
modern  ships  of  war  from  using  a  channel 
such  as  the  English  Channel,  at  flight,  in 
time  of  war ;  also  to  what  extent  torpedo- 
vessels  accompanying  ships  at  sea  can  pro- 
tect the  ships  from  torpedo-boat  attacks ; 
sixth,  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  it  is  desir- 
able to  use  torpedo-vessels  for  sea-going 
purposes."     (Italics  not  in  the  original.) 

If  to  this  we  add  that  these  boats  were 
also  expected  to  attack  blockading  ships 
at  night,  and  ///  time  of  battle  to  make  a 
dash  from  behind  the  ships  of  their  own 
squadron,  through  the  smoke,  at  a  near- 
by enemy,  the  whole  object  of  building  a 
torpedo-boat  is  properly  set  forth. 

With  this  in  mind  we  find  that  while 
our  boats  had  been  in  active  service  for 
months,  the  only  work  they  had  done  that 
had  been  contemplated  by  their  designers 
was  that  of  picket  duty. 

The  service  as  despatch  boats  was  ut- 
terly foreign  to  their  design,  and   it  was 
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not  fair  to  their  crews  and  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  torpedo-boat  service.  For  a 
tug  would  have  had  sufficient  speed  for 
any  ordinary  despatch  service,  and  it 
would  have  steamed  over  the  waves 
where  the  torpedo-boat,  because  of  its 
model,  necessarily  went  through  them. 
The  men  did  not  complain,  but  the  rela- 
tives of  Ensign  Breckenridge  had  a  right 
to  do  so,  for  he  was  lost  because  his  boat 
was  sent  on  duty  for  which  she  was  never 
intended. 

But  now  that  the  war  was  really  begun 
the  services  of  the  torpedo-boats  as  mes- 
sengers were  rapidly  extended,  and  their 
crews  began  to  complain  in  private  bitter- 
ly, though  not  for  themselves.  From  the 
blockading  squadron  lO  Key  West  was  a 
run  of  eighty  miles  through  a  rough  sea. 
The  EngHsh  had  experimented  to  see 
whether  it  was  advisable  to  use  torpedo- 
boats  "at  all  "  for  the  high  seas,  but  we 
used  them  constantly.  The  rough  work 
not  only  wore  out  the  men  ;  it  brought 
such  strains  on  the  delicate  machinery  that 
constant  repairs  were  needed.  And  that 
is  to  say  it  kept  the  boats  out  of  tune — it 
unfitted  them  for  the  work  they  were  de- 
signed to  do  in  case  the  long-expected 
and  hoped-for  Spanish  squadron  should 
suddenly  arrive.  It  was  because  of  this 
that  the  crews  complained. 

This  is  not  to  carp  at  the  Admiral  or 
even  at  the  authorities  in  Washington. 
At  that  time  there  were  neither  tugs  nor 
any  other  craft  than  these  torpedo-boats 
available  as  messengers.'  The  fault  lay  in 
our  having  made  no  provision  for  such  a 
service  before  the  war  began. 

And  then  came  another  demand  on  the 
torpedo-boats.  They  were  on  blockade 
duty  and  they  were  the  only  vessels  we 
had  that  could  enter  shoal  water,  so,  their 
officers  being  utterly  fearless,  they  were 
sent  scouting  along  shore  and  in  broad  day 
at  that.  The  bombardment  of  Matanzas, 
recently  described  in  this  Magazine,  was 
brought  on  because  the  shore  batteries 
there  fired  on  the  Foote  when  she  was 
sent  into  the  bay.  The  affair  of  the 
Winslow,  at  Cardenas,  wherein  Lieutenant 
Bernadou  won  promotion,  was  another 
case  in  which  a  torpedo-boat  was  used 
in  broad  daylight  in  an  attack  beneath 
the  guns  of  well-located  shore  batteries. 
Never,  in  the  history  of  naval  warfare,  was 


there  a  more  striking  misuse  of  a  war-ves- 
sel. The  writer  has  heard  naval  officers 
call  it  murder.  And  yet,  astounding  as  it 
must  seem,  the  results  of  these  misuses  of 
torpedo-boats  were  taken  up  and  paraded 
by  the  press,  to  show  that  torpedo-boats 
were  "not  likely  to  prove  as  useful  as  had 
been  hoped." 

Meantime  an  incident  had  occurred  off 
Havana,  during  the  first  week  of  the 
blockade,  that  has  no  small  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  usefulness  of  torpedo-boats 
— an  incident  of  which  the  reporters  did 
not  then  learn.  On  one  of  the  breezy 
nights  as  the  Porter  was  patrolling  as  a 
picket,  and  expecting  the  Spanish  cruis- 
ers to  come  along  at  any  time,  the  form  of 
a  big  cruiser  suddenly  loomed  out  of  the 
mists.  Captain  John  C.  Fremont  at  once 
displayed  the  fleet's  night  signal,  but  got 
no  response.  There  could  be  but  two 
conclusions  from  this :  either  the  cruiser 
was  an  enemy  or  her  lookouts  had  failed 
in  their  duty. 

With  feelings  that  are  indescribable  the 
captain  headed  his  boat  for  a  position 
near  the  cruiser  and  within  a  few  moments 
had  arrived  so  close  to  her  that  he  had 
her  absolutely  in  his  powder,  for  she-  was 
no  more  than  120  yards  away,  while  the 
effective  range  of  torpedoes  is  800  yards. 

Pointing  all  three  of  his  torpedo  tubes 
at  her — even  the  one  that  must  be  fired 
across  his  own  deck,  Captain  Fremont 
bade  his  men  stand  by  and  then  once 
more  displayed  the  signal  that  every 
American  ship  was  bound  to  answer,  and 
again  there  was  no  reply  ;  yet  to  be  abso- 
lutely certain  that  it  was  an  enemy  sneak- 
ing away  from  port  he  showed  his  signal 
a  third  time.     As  before  no  answer  came. 

At  that  the  men  at  the  tubes  awaited, 
with  firm  hands,  the  order  to  fire,  and  in  a 
fraction  of  a  second  they  would  have  sent 
the  unerring  torpedoes  on  their  flight,  when 
Captain  Fremont  saw  that  the  ship  had 
three  smoke-stacks,  remembered  that  all 
the  Spaniards  had  but  two  each,  and  sang 
out  his  discovery  just  in  time  to  save  the 
stranger  from  destruction.  The  cruiser 
was  the  New  York,  and  the  lookouts  cov- 
ering the  space  where  the  torpedo-boat 
lay  had  failed. 

The  people  who  had  part  in  that  inci- 
dent are  not  among  those  who  think  that 
torpedo-boats  are  worthless. 
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From  Matanzas  and  Cardenas  we  pass 
to  the  chase  of  Cervera,  where  the  Porter, 
one  lone  torpedo-boat,  accompanied  the 
squadron  that  went  to  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico.  We  expected  to  find  the  Spaniards 
in  that  harbor.  It  was  beheved  that  they 
had  half-a-dozen  torpedo-boats,  and  in 
fact,  when  located,  they  were  found  to 
have  three  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  which 
is  another  name  for  big  torpedo-boats. 
We  had  one  to  meet  their  three.  That  was 
highly  complimentary  to  the  Porter  from 
one  point  of  view,  but  it  was  unfair  to  the 
torpedo-boat  service.  She  fanned  along 
under  the  shelter  of  the  Iowa,  as  the 
squadron  approached  the  forts,  and  had 
Cervera  been  within,  and  aggressive 
enough  to  come  out,  she  would  have  been 
ready  for  a  dash  at  him,  but  the  whole 
literature  of  torpedo-boats  shows,  as  the 
training  at  our  Newport  school  has  taught, 
that  a  torpedo-boat  attack,  to  assure  suc- 
cess, must  be  made  by  a  group  and  not  by 
one  lone  boat,  even  at  night.  And  yet 
here  was  one  lone  boat  for  a  battle  in 
broad  day  and  under  the  guns  of  shore 
batteries  at  that. 

There  was  one  feature  of  this  expedi- 
tion of  a  torpedo-boat  to  Porto  Rico  that 
has  been  entirely  overlooked  by  the  pub- 
lic. From  Key  West  to  San  Juan  and 
back  was  a  journey  of  about  2,000  miles, 
and  this  boat,  delicate  as  her  machinery  is 
necessarily,  was  as  fit  for  action  when  she 
returned  to  Key  West,  as  the  famous 
Oregon  was  after  her  journey  of  16,000 
miles  around  the  Horn.  When  we  con- 
sider the  difference  between  the  two  boats 
and  their  machinery  the  journey  of  the 
Porter  is  at  least  quite  as  remarkable  as 
that  of  the  battle-ship. 

While  the  Porter  was  on  the  San  Juan 
voyage  the  other  torpedo-boats  were  scat- 
tered about,  hither  and  yon  off  the  Cuban 
coast  and  at  Key  West.  At  no  time  were 
they  grouped  for  effective  use  against  the 
enemy's  squadron.  Even  when  Schley 
went  to  Cienfuegos  and  thence  to  Santi- 
ago he  had  but  one  torpedo-boat. 

A  little  later  Cervera  was  located  at 
Santiago,  and  a  blockade  of  the  port  was 
established  with  results  that  as  a  whole 
set  the  nation  wild  with  joy  ;  and  we  had 
very  good  reason  for  joy.  But  there  are 
details  of  the  doings  off  that  port  that  are 
not  exactly  joyful  though  very  interesting. 


For  instance  consider  the  blockading 
squadron  in  the  days  before  the  battle 
came.  Night  after  night  the  picket  line 
was  maintained  by  the  battle-ships  and  the 
armored  cruisers  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn. These  had  to  steam  in  until  under 
the  guns  of  the  forts  and  there  lie  in  wait 
for  Cervera's  torpedo-boats  to  come  out. 
Battle-ships  that  towered  like  hills  above 
the  sea  were  set  opposite  a  dark  hole  from 
which  torpedo-boats  with  a  freeboard  of 
six  feet  were  expected  to  come  creeping 
through  the  murk.  With  these  battle-ships 
were  two  converted  yachts,  the  Gloucester 
and  the  Vixen,  and  one  or  two  torpedo- 
boats  on  occasion. 

The  place  of  honor  each  night  was  oc- 
cupied by  two  of  the  big  ships,  one  of 
which  kept  her  search-light  on  the  harbor's 
mouth  and  the  other  with  no  light  of  any 
kind  showing  lay  a  little  way  off  on  one 
quarter.  This  darkened  ship  was  called 
the  guardship.  The  Indiana  and  the 
Texas  took  turns  as  guards  because  their 
search-hghts  had  been  put  out  of  commis- 
sion by  the  recoil  of  their  own  great  guns. 

Every  man  on  those  ships  understood 
very  well  the  peril  in  which  they  were 
placed.  As  the  search-light  swept  to  and 
fro  along  the  beach  hne  and  across  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor  their  eyes  followed 
the  beams  with  eager  glance  or  strove  to 
pierce  the  gloom  between.  These  men 
were  eager  to  meet  the  enemy  in  open 
battle,  but  to  search  for  an  enemy  that 
might  come  wholly  unseen  and  with  ir- 
resistible power — that  was  another  matter. 
What  was  the  effect  of  this  strain  on  the 
men  who  stood  on  lookout  for  torpedo- 
boats  night  after  night  ?  They  came  to 
seeing  the  ghosts  of  torpedo-boats — they 
thought  they  saw  an  enemy  where  none  # 
existed.  One  night  a  cave  in  the  rocky 
shore  where  the  waves  broke  white  with 
foam  seemed  to  be  the  black  hull  of  a 
torpedo-boat  coming  swiftly  with  its  curl 
of  spray  under  its  bow.  Instantly  the 
crew  sprang  to  their  guns  and  opened 
fire.  There  was  tremendous  excitement, 
and  then  nothing  more  having  been  seen 
of  the  fearsome  spectacle,  after  a  few  min- 
utes had  passed  the  boatswains  piped 
down  and  the  off  watch  turned  in  re- 
joicing to  think  that  at  least  one  of  the 
enemy's  torpedo-boats  had  been  sunk. 

Another  night  a  long  swell  of  the  sea 
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with  a  breaking  crest  set  the  guns  a  roar- 
ing, and  again  there  were  thankful  hearts 
because  "  a  torpedo-boat  had  been  sunk 
this  time,  anyway  !  " 

On  another  night  still  a  railway  train — 
the  regular  one  o'clock  train  from  Siboney 
— hurrying  along  on  the  track  near  the  sea 
was  seen  by  the  lookouts,  and  this  time 
the  gunners  were  sure  of  their  game.  For 
the  black  sneak  did  not  disappear  at  the 
first  shot  !  There  it  was  moving  along 
with  smoke  and  hghts  showing.  How  the 
guns  roared  then  !  Pretty  soon,  however, 
someone  observed  that  the  fearsome  thing 
was  too  high  above  the  sea  to  be  a  torpedo- 
boat,  and  the  facts  in  the  case  became  ap-  . 
parent.  There  was  no  rejoicing  after  this 
bout  with  the  ghosts,  but  on  no  less  than 
four  occasions  was  a  Spanish  torpedo-boat 
reported  as  having  been  destroyed  off 
Santiago,  when,  in  fact,  none  had  been. 

Nor  is  that  all  to  be  told,  for  every  tor- 
pedo-boat in  our  flotilla  was  more  than 
once  fired  on  by  our  ships,  the  officers  of 
which  supposed,  in  spite  of  the  well-ar- 
ranged night-signals,  that  the  enemy  had 
come  afloat,  while  coal  transports,  news- 
paper tugs,  etc.,  that  are  not  shaped  like 
torpedo-boats,  were  also  fired  on  for  the 
same  reason. 

The  captains  of  our  big  ships  habitually 
slept  on  the  bridge,  when  they  slept  at  all, 
at  night,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  service 
instantly.  The  strain  cannot  be  imagined 
by  the  unaccustomed,  but  the  reader  will 
recall  that  Captain  Charles  E.  Clark,  of 
the  Oregon,  after  his  magnificent  work  at 
Santiago,  broke  down  at  last. 

In  what  has  been  said  so  far  there  is 
nothing  regarding  the  use  of  torpedo-boats 
in  actual  battle  between  ships,  because  the 
story  has  been  confined  to  the  operations 
around  Cuba  where,  until  July  3d,  there 
was  no  such  batde.  But  at  Manilla,  and 
when  Cervera  made  his  dash  from  Santi- 
ago, it  was  squadron  against  squadron,  and 
the  Spaniards  had  a  chance  to  use  their 
torpedo-boats,  though  we,  in  these  fights, 
had  none  really  at  hand. 

At  Manilki,  according  to  the  admirable 
report  of  former  Lieutenant  Stickney,  the 
Spanish  torpedo-boats  "  cut  no  figure  at 
all."  The  Yankee  fire  was  too  liot  for 
them,  and  they  fled.  At  Santiago  the 
Spaniards  had  two  of  the  best  torpedo- 
boats  in  the  world,  but  what  use  did  they 


make  of  them?  The  craft  that  was  de- 
signed for  night  use  only,  and  on  dark 
nights  at  that,  was  brought  out  to  battle  in 
the  light  of  a  beautiful  summer  day.  But 
supposing  it  were  necessary  for  the  squad- 
ron to  come  out  in  broad  daylight  what 
would  common-sense,  not  to  mention  na- 
val training,  suggest  as  the  proper  place 
for  these  boats?  When  Sampson  went  to 
San  Juan  he  kept  the  Porter  under  the 
shelter  of  the  thick- walled  Iowa  until  close 
in,  when  he  sent  her  off  just  to  the  east  of 
the  harbor  entrance,  where  she  could  make 
a  dash  at  the  enemy's  ship  coming  out, 
while  its  crew  would  be  engaged  by  the 
battle-ships  off  the  harbor's  mouth. 

Instead  of  keeping  the  Pluton  and 
Furor  under  the  shelter  of  his  big  cruisers 
whence,  if  they  could  be  of  any  use  in 
day-time,  they  might  dash  out  to  attack 
our  nearest  battle-ship,  Cervera  left  them 
far  in  the  rear  of  all.  When  they  cleared 
the  harbor  our  ships  had  had  time  to  close 
in  so  near  that  these  two  unfortunate  boats 
were  obhged  to  face  the  fire  of  the  Brook- 
lyn, the  Texas,  the  Iowa,  the  Oregon,  the 
Gloucester  and  the  Indiana.  There  were 
five  big  ships  carrying  an  aggregate  of  one 
hundred  and  two  guns  in  their  secondary 
batteries  (six-pounders  and  one-pounders) 
of  which  fifty-one  at  least  would  bear  on 
these  two  torpedo-boats.  The  Gloucester 
kept  at  least  two  more  six-pounders  firing 
steadily  after  the  torpedo-boats  appeared. 
Nor  is  that  all,  for  every  one  of  the  big 
ships  aimed  the  larger  guns  as  well  as  the 
small  ones  at  the  torpedo-boats. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  battery  as  that 
came  two  Spanish  torpedo-boats,  having  a 
clear  space  of  at  least  two  miles  to  cross 
before  they  could  reach  our  nearest  bat- 
tle-ship. What  does  the  reader  think  of 
that  ? 

But  suppose  Cerver.L  had  massed  his 
cruisers  and  with  the  torpedo-boats  shel- 
tered behind  them  had  made  a  dash 
straight  at  our  Texas  and  Iowa — suppose 
that  he  had  determined  to  fight  his  way 
out  man-fashion — with  *'  uncircumspect 
gallantry,"  so  to  speak  !  Suppose  the 
Spanish  ships  had  been  manned  by  the 
dominant  race  instead  of  Spaniards  ! 

As  for  our  one  torpedo-boat,  the  Erics- 
son, present  on  that  occasion,  it  had  been 
taken  with  the  New  York  to  the  eastward. 
That  was  hard  luck  for  Captain  Usher ; 
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but  he  arrived  back  in  time  to  carry  his 
boat  iwider  the  guns  of  the  Vizcaya  that 
were  being  fired  by  the  heat  of  her  burn- 
ing decks  and  there  serve  gallantly  as  a 
life-saver  instead  of  a  life-taker. 

The  story  of  the  services  of  torpedo- 
boats  in  this  war  may 'be  summed  up  as 
follows  :  They  had  part  in  a  few  drills. 
They  have  seen  months  of  service  as  de- 
spatch-boats. They  have  been  constantly 
in  use  as  pickets  at  sea  as  well  as  near 
port.  They  have  served  as  scouts.  They 
have  blockaded  ports.  They  have  uncov- 
ered masked  batteries  around  shoal  water 
harbors.  They  have  had  part  in  one 
squadron  battle  in  broad  daylight. 

In  their  drills,  though  under  conditions 
never  likely  to  prevail  in  a  night  attack  on 
a  squadron,  they  scored  more  times  than 
they  failed.  As  despatch-boats  in  smooth 
water  they  were  swift  and  serviceable,  but 
on  the  high  seas  in  foul  weather  they  were 
found  rather  too  frail.  As  pickets  and 
scouts,  whether  at  port  or  for  a  squadron 
at  sea,  they  served  admirably  so  long  as 
small  repairs  and  a  machine-shop  were  not 
too  far  away.  With  a  repair-ship  in  the 
squadron,  they  would  have  done  still  bet- 
ter. As  blockading-vessels  their  coal  ca- 
pacity was  deficient.  For  an  attack  on 
shore  batteries  their  guns  (one-pounders) 
were  found  to  be  of  smaller  calibre  than 
was  desirable,  their  torpedoes  were  not  fit- 
ted for  climbing  the  breastworks,  and  their 
armor-plate  (three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick) 


not  equal  to  resisting  modern  rifle  projec- 
tiles. In  a  daylight  battle,  squadron  to 
squadron,  they  were  found  unable,  in  a 
group  of  two,  to  cross  two  miles  of  open 
sea  under  the  fire  of  six  well-armed  ships 
manned  by  Yankee  crews. 

In  all  this  it  appears  that  their  only  ser- 
vices for  which  they  were  designed  were 
picket  duty  and  scouting.  Save  for  the 
only  occasion  known  to  the  writer,  when 
the  New  York,  with  the  Admiral  and  her 
five  hundred  men  were  at  the  mercy  of  one 
of  his  own  torpedo-boats,  we  have  had  no 
service  experience  of  the  efficiency  of  tor- 
pedo-boats in  night  attacks. 

But  in  addition  to  all  this  we  have 
learned  that  the  torpedo-boat  service  has 
been  the  most  dangerous  afloat.  More 
men  have  lost  their  lives  on  torpedo-boats 
than  on  all  the  other  naval  ships  put  to- 
gether. We  know  that  this  service  tries  the 
men,  in  nerves  and  muscles,  more  than  any 
other,  while  young  officers  have  had  the 
responsibihty  of  independent  commands. 
So  this  service  has  done  more  than  all 
others  to  improve  the  perso7iJieIl  of  the 
navy.  And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
most  helpful  part  of  the  experience  of  the 
battle-ship  crews  was  that  had  when  they 
faced  the  black  mouth  of  Santiago  Harbor 
watching  for  an  enemy  that  had  not  the 
nerve  to  come. 

Now  what  does  the  reader  think  about 
it?  Has  the  experience  of  this  war  proved 
that  torpedo-boats  are  worthless? 


X^: 


THE     PELICAN 

By   Edith  Wharton 


HE  was  very  pretty  when 
I  first  knew  her,  with  the 
sweet  straight  nose  and 
short  upper  hp  of  the 
cameo  -  brooch  divinity, 
humanized  by  a  dimple 
that  flowered  in  her 
cheek  whenever  anything  was  said  which 
possessed  the  outward  attributes  of  humor 
without  its  intrinsic  quaHty.  For  the  dear 
lady  was  providentially  deficient  in  humor: 
the  least  hint  of  the  real  thing  clouded  her 
lovely  eye  Hke  the  hovering  shadow  of  an 
algebraic  problem. 

I  do  not  think  that  nature  had  meant  her 
to  be  "  intellectual "  ;  but  what  can  a  poor 
thing  do,  whose  husband  has  died  of  drink 
when  her  baby  is  hardly  six  months  old, 
and  who  finds  that  her  coral  necklace  and 
her  grandfather's  edition  of  the  British 
Dramatists  are  inadequate  to  the  demands 
of  the  creditors  ? 

Her  mother,  the  celebrated  Irene  Astarte 
Pratt,  had  written  a  poem  in  blank  verse 
on  "  The  Fall  of  Man  "  ;  one  of  her  aunts 
was  dean  of  a  girl's  college  ;  another  had 
translated  Euripides — with  such  a  family, 
the  poor  child's  fate  was  sealed  in  ad- 
vance. The  only  way  of  paying  her  hus- 
band's debts  and  keeping  the  baby  clothed 
was  to  be  intellectual;  and,  after  some  hesi- 
tation as  to  the  form  that  her  mental  ac- 
tivity was  to  take,  it  was  unanimously  de- 
cided that  she  was  to  give  lectures. 

They  began  by  being  drawing-room 
lectures.  The  first  time  I  saw  her  she 
was  standing  by  the  piano,  against  a  flip- 
pant background  of  Dresden  china  and 
photographs,  telling  a  roomful  of  women 
preoccupied  with  their  spring  bonnets  all 
that  she  thought  she  knew  about  Greek 
art.  The  ladies  assembled  to  hear  her 
had  given  me  to  understand  that  she  was 
"  doing  it  for  the  baby,"  and  this  fact,  to- 
gether with  the  shortness  of  her  upper  lip 
and  the  bewildering  co-operation  of  her 
dimple,  disposed  me  to  listen  leniently  to 
her  dissertation.  Happily,  at  that  time 
Greek  art  was  still,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase. 


easily  handled  ;  it  was  as  simple  as  walk- 
ing down  a  museum-gallery  lined  with 
pleasant  familiar  Venuses  and  Apollos, 
All  the  later  compHcations — the  archaic 
and  archaistic  conundrums ;  the  influences 
of  Assyria  and  Asia  Minor;  the  conflict- 
ing attributions  and  the  wrangles  of  the 
erudite — still  slumbered  in  the  bosom  of 
the  future  "  scientific  critic."  Greek  art  in 
those  days  began  with  Phidias  and  ended 
with  the  Apollo  Belvedere  ;  and  a  child 
could  travel  from  one  to  the  other  without 
danger  of  losing  its  way. 

Mrs.  Amyot  had  two  fatal  gifts  :  a  ca- 
pacious but  inaccurate  memory,  and  an 
extraordinary  fluency  of  speech.  There 
was  nothing  that  she  did  not  remember — 
wrongly ;  but  her  halting  facts  were 
swathed  in  so  many  layers  of  cotton-wool 
eloquence  that  their  infirmities  were  im- 
perceptible to  her  friendly  critics.  Be- 
sides, she  had  been  taught  Greek  by  the 
aunt  who  had  translated  Euripides ;  and 
the  mere  sound  of  the  ak  and  ok  which 
she  now  and  then  not  unskilfully  let  slip 
(correcting  herself,  of  course,  with  a  start, 
and  indulgently  mistranslating  the  phrase), 
struck  awe  to  the  hearts  of  ladies  whose 
only  "  accomplishment  "  was  French — if 
you  didn't  speak  too  quickly. 

I  had  then  but  a  momentary  glimpse  of 
Mrs.  Amyot,  but  a  few  months  later  I 
came  upon  her  again  in  the  New  England 
university  town  where  the  celebrated  Irene 
Astarte  Pratt  lived  on  the  summit  of  a  local 
Parnassus,  with  lesser  muses  and  college 
professors  respectfully  grouped  on  the  low- 
er ledges  of  the  sacred  declivity.  Mrs.  Am- 
yot, who,  after  her  husband's  death,  had 
returned  to  the  maternal  roof  (even  during 
her  father's  hfetime  the  roof  had  been 
distinctively  maternal),  Mrs.  Amyot,  thanks 
to  her  upper  lip,  her  dimple  and  her  Greek, 
was  already  ensconced  in  a  snug  hollow 
of  the  Parnassian  slope. 

After  the  lecture  was  over  it  happened 
that  I  walked  home  with  Mrs.  Amyot. 
Judging  from  the  incensed  glances  of  two 
or  three  learned  gentlemen  who  were  hov- 
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ering  on  the  door-step  when  we  emerged,  I 
inferred  that  Mrs.  Amyot,  at  that  period, 
did  not  often  walk  home  alone;  but  I 
doubt  whether  any  of  my  discomfited  ri- 
vals, whatever  his  claims  to  favor,  was 
ever  treated  to  so  ravishing  a  mixture  of 
shyness  and  self-abandonment,  of  sham 
erudition  and  real  teeth  and  hair,  as  it  was 
my  privilege  to  enjoy.  Even  at  the  in- 
cipience of  her  public  career  Mrs.  Amyot 
had  a  tender  eye  for  strangers,  as  possible 
links  with  successive  centres  of  culture  to 
which  in  due  course  the  torch  of  Greek  art 
might  be  handed  on. 

She  began  by  telling  me  that  she  had 
never  been  so  frightened  in  her  hfe.  She 
knew,  of  course,  how  dreadfully  learned  I 
was,  and  when,  just  as  she  was  going  to 
begin,  her  hostess  had  whispered  to  her 
that  I  was  in  the  room,  she  had  felt  ready 
to  sink  through  the  floor.  Then  (with  a 
flying  dimple)  she  had  remembered  Emer- 
son's line — wasn't  it  Emerson's  ? — that 
beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  seeing,  and 
that  had  made  her  feel  a  little  more  confi- 
dent, since  she  was  sure  that  no  one  saiv 
beauty  more  vividly  than  she — as  a  child 
she  used  to  sit  for  hoiu"s  gazing  at  an  Etrus- 
can vase  on  the  bookcase  in  the  library 
while  her  sisters  played  with  their  dolls — 
and  if  seeing  beauty  was  the  only  excuse 
one  needed  for  talking  about  it,  why,  she 
was  sure  I  would  make  allowances  and  not 
be  too  critical  and  sarcastic,  especially  if, 
as  she  thought  probable,  I  had  heard  of 
her  having  lost  her  poor  husband,  and  how 
she  had  to  do  it  for  the  baby. 

Being  over-abundantly  assured  of  my 
sympathy  on  these  points,  she  went  on  to 
say  that  she  had  always  wanted  so  much  to 
consult  me  about  her  lectures.  Of  course, 
one  subject  wasn't  enough  (this  view  of  the 
limitations  of  Greek  art  as  a  "subject"  gave 
me  a  startling  idea  of  the  rate  at  which  a 
successful  lecturer  might  exhaust  the  uni- 
verse) ;  she  must  find  others ;  she  had  not 
ventured  on  any  as  yet,  but  she  had  thought 
of  Tennyson — didn't  I  love  Tennyson  ? 
She  worshipped  him  so  that  she  was  sure 
she  could  help  others  to  understand  him ; 
or  what  did  I  think  of  a  "course"  on  Ra- 
phael or  Michelangelo — or  on  the  hero- 
ines of  Shakespeare  ?  There  were  some  fine 
steel-engravings  of  Raphael's  Madonnas 
and  of  the  Sistine  ceiling  in  her  mother's 
library,  and  she  had  seen  Miss  Cushman 
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in  several  Shakespearian  roles,  so  that  on 
these  subjects  also  she  felt  qualified  to 
speak  with  authority. 

When  we  reached  her  mother's  door  she 
begged  me  to  come  in  and  talk  the  matter 
over ;  she  wanted  me  to  see  the  baby — she 
felt  as  though  I  should  understand  her 
better  if  I  saw  the  baby — and  the  dim- 
ple flashed  through  a  tear. 

'I'he  fear  of  encountering  the  author  of 
"  The  Fall  of  Man,"  combined  with  the 
opportune  recollection  of  a  dinner  engage- 
ment, made  me  evade  this  appeal  with  the 
promise  of  returning  on  the  morrow.  On 
the  morrow,  I  left  too  early  to  redeem  my 
promise ;  and  for  several  years  afterward 
I  saw  no  more  of  Mrs.  Amyot. 

My  calling  at  that  time  took  me  at  ir- 
regular intervals  from  one  to  another  of 
our  larger  cities,  and  as  Mrs.  Amyot  was 
also  peripatetic  it  was  inevitable  that  sooner 
or  later  we  should  cross  each  other's  path. 
It  was  therefore  without  surprise  that, 
one  snowy  afternoon  in  Boston,  I  learned 
from  the  lady  with  whom  I  chanced  to  be 
lunching  that,  as  soon  as  the  meal  was 
over,  I  was  to  be  taken  to  hear  Mrs. 
Amyot  lecture. 

"  On  Greek  art  ?  "  I  suggested. 

"Oh,  you've  heard  her  then?  No,  this 
is  one  of  the  series  called  '  Homes  and 
Haunts  of  the  Poets.'  Last  week  we  had 
Wordsworth  and  the  Lake  Poets,  to-day 
we  are  to  have  Goethe  and  Weimar.  She 
is  a  wonderful  creature — ^all  the  women  of 
her  family  are  geniuses.  You  know,  of 
course,  that  her  mother  was  Irene  Astarte 
Pratt,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  *  The  Fall  of 
Man '  ;  N.  P.  Willis  called  her  the  female 
Milton  of  America.  One  of  Mrs.  Am- 
yot's  aunts  has  translated  P^urip " 

"  And  is  she  as  pretty  as  ever  .?  "  I  ir- 
relevantly interposed. 

My  hostess  stared.  "  She  is  excessively 
modest  and  retiring.  She  says  it  is  actual 
suffering  for  her  to  speak  in  public.  You 
know  she  only  does  it  for  the  baby." 

Punctually  at  the  hour  appointed,  we 
took  our  seats  in  a  lecture-hall  full  of 
strenuous  females  in  ulsters.  Mrs.  Am- 
yot was  evidently  a  favorite  with  these  aus- 
tere sisters,  for  every  corner  was  crowded, 
and  as  we  entered  a  pale  usher  with  an 
educated  mispronunciation  was  setting 
forth  to  several  dejected  applicants  the 
impossibility  of  supplying  them  with  seats. 
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Our  own  were  happily  so  near  the  front 
that  when  the  curtains  at  the  back  of  the 
platform  parted,  and  Mrs.  Amyot  ap- 
peared, I  was  at  once  able  to  establish  a 
rapid  comparison  between  the  lady  placid- 
ly dimpling  to  the  applause  of  her  public 
and  the  shrinking  drawing-room  orator  of 
my  earlier  recollections. 

Mrs.  Amyot  was  as  pretty  as  ever,  and 
there  was  the  same  curious  discrepancy 
between  the  freshness  of  her  aspect  and 
the  staleness  of  her  theme,  but  something 
was  gone  of  the  blushing  unsteadiness  with 
which  she  had  fired  her  first  random  shots 
at  Greek  art.  It  was  not  that  the  shots 
were  less  uncertain,  but  that  she  now  had 
an  air  of  assuming  that,  for  her  purpose, 
the  bull's-eye  was  everywhere,  so  that 
there  was  no  need  to  be  flustered  in  taking 
aim.  This  assurance  had  so  facilitated  the 
flow  of  her  circumlocutious  diction  that, 
as  1  listened,  I  had  a  curious  sense  that 
she  was  performing  a  trick  analogous  to 
that  of  the  conjuror  who  pulls  hundreds 
of  yards  of  white  paper  out  of  his  mouth. 
From  a  large  assortment  of  stock  adjec- 
tives she  chose,  with  unerring  deftness  and 
rapidity,  the  one  which  taste  and  discrim- 
ination would  most  surely  have  rejected, 
fitting  out  her  subject,  as  it  were,  with  a 
whole  wardrobe  of  slop-shot  epithets  ir- 
relevant in  cut  and  size.  To  the  invalu- 
able knack  of  not  disturbing  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas  in  her  audience,  she  added 
the  gift  of  what  may  be  called  a  confiden- 
tial manner — so  that  her  fluent  generali- 
zations about  Goethe  and  his  place  in 
literature  (the  lecture  was,  of  course,  manu- 
factured out  of  Lewes's  book)  had  the 
flavor  of  personal  experience,  of  views 
sympathetically  exchanged  with  her  audi- 
ence on  the  best  way  of  knitting  children's 
socks,  or  of  putting  up  preserves  for  the 
winter.  It  was,  I  am  sure,  to  this  person- 
al accent — the  moral  equivalent  of  her 
dimple — that  Mrs.  Amyot  owed  her  pro- 
digious, her  irrational  success.  It  was 
her  art  of  transposing  second-hand  ideas 
into  first-hand  emotions  that  so  endeared 
her  to  her  feminine  listeners. 

IV)  anyone  not  in  search  of  "docu- 
ments" Mrs.  Amyot's  success  was  hardly 
of  a  kind  to  make  her  more  interesting, 
and  my  curiosity  flagged  with  the  growing 
conviction  that  the  "suflering"  entailed 
upon  her  by  public  speaking  was  at  most 


a  retrospective  pang.  I  was  sure  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  she  had  reached  the 
point  of  measuring  and  enjoying  her 
effects,  of  deliberately  manipulating  her 
public  ;  and  there  must  indeed  have  been 
a  certain  exhilaration  in  attaining  results 
so  considerable  by  means  involving  so  lit- 
tle conscious  effort.  Mrs.  Amyot's  art  was 
simply  an  extension  of  coquetry  :  she  flirt- 
ed with  her  audience. 

In  this  mood  of  enHghtened  skepticism 
I  responded  but  languidly  to  my  hostess's 
suggestion  that  I  should  go  with  her  that 
evening  to  see  Mrs.  Amyot.  The  aunt 
who  had  translated  Euripides  was  at 
home  on  Saturday  evenings,  and  one  met 
"thoughtful"  people  there,  my  hostess 
explained  :  it  was  one  of  the  intellectual 
centres  of  Boston.  My  mood  remained 
distinctly  resentful  of  any  connection  be- 
tween Mrs.  Amyot  and  intellectuahty,  and 
I  declined  to  go ;  but  the  next  day  I  met 
Mrs.  Amyot  in  the  street. 

She  stopped  me  reproachfully.  She 
had  heard  that  I  was  in  Boston  ;  why  had 
I  not  come  last  night  ?  She  had  been  told 
that  I  was  at  her  lecture  ;  and  it  had 
frightened  her — yes,  really,  almost  as  much 
as  years  ago  in  Hillbridge.  She  never 
could  get  over  that  stupid  shyness,  and  the 
whole  business  was  as  distasteful  to  her  as 
ever  ;  but  what  could  she  do  ?  There 
was  the  baby — he  was  a  big  boy  now, 
and  boys  were  so  expensive  !  But  did  I 
really  think  she  had  improved  the  least 
little  bit  ?  And  why  wouldn't  I  come 
home  with  her  now,  and  see  the  boy, 
and  tell  her  frankly  what  I  had  thought 
of  the  lecture  ?  She  had  plenty  of  flattery 
— people  were  so  kind,  and  every  one 
knew  that  she  did  it  for  the  baby — but 
what  she  felt  the  need  of  was  criticism, 
severe,  discriminating  criticism  like  mine 
— oh,  she  knew  that  I  was  dreadfully  dis- 
criminating ! 

I  went  home  with  her  and  saw  the  boy. 
In  the  early  heat  of  her  Tennyson-worship 
Mrs.  Amyot  had  christened  him  Lancelot, 
and  he  looked  it.  Perhaps,  however,  it 
was  his  black  velvet  dress  and  the  exas- 
perating length  of  his  yellow  curls,  together 
with  the  fact  of  his  having  been  taught 
to  recite  Browning  to  visitors,  that  raised 
to  fever  heat  the  itching  of  my  palms  in 
his  Infant-Samuel-like  presence.  I  have 
since  had  reason   to  think  that  he  would 
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have  preferred  to  be  called  Billy,  and  to 
hunt  cats  with  the  other  boys  in  the  block: 
his  curls  and  his  poetry  were  simply  another 
outlet  for  Mrs.  Amyot's  irrepressible  co- 
quetry. 

But  if  Lancelot  was  not  genuine,  his 
mother's  love  for  him  was.  It  justified 
every  thing — the  lectures  7£/<fr<f  for  the  baby, 
after  all.  I  had  not  been  ten  minutes  in 
the  room  before  I  was  pledged  to  help  Mrs. 
Amyot  to  carry  out  her  triumphant  fraud. 
If  she  wanted  to  lecture  on  Plato  she  should 
— Plato  must  take  his  chance  like  the  rest 
of  us  !  There  was  no  use,  of  course,  in 
being  "discriminating."  I  preserved  suffi- 
cient reason  to  avoid  that  pitfall,  but  I 
suggested  "subjects"  and  made  hsts  of 
books  for  her  with  a  fatuity  that  became 
more  obvious  as  time  attenuated  the  re- 
membrance of  her  smile  ;  I  even  remember 
thinking  that  some  men  might  have  cut 
the  knot  by  marrying  her,  but  I  handed 
over  Plato  as  a  hostage,  and  escaped  by 
the  afternoon  train. 

The  next  time  I  saw  her  was  in  New 
York,  when  she  had  become  so  fashion- 
able that  it  was  a  part  of  the  whole  duty 
of  woman  to  be  seen  at  her  lectures.  The 
lady  who  suggested  that  of  course  I  ought 
to  go  and  hear  Mrs.  Amyot,  was  not  very 
clear  about  anything  except  that  she  was 
perfectly  lovely,  and  had  had  a  horrid  hus- 
band, and  was  doing  it  to  support  her  boy. 
The  subject  of  the  discourse  (I  think  it 
proved  to  be  on  Ruskin)  was  clearly  of 
minor  importance,  not  only  to  my  friend, 
but  to  the  throng  of  well-dressed  and  ab- 
sent-minded ladies  who  rustled  in  late, 
dropped  their  muffs  and  pocket-books,  and 
undisguisedly  lost  themselves  in  the  study 
of  each  other's  apparel.  They  received 
Mrs.  Amyot  with  w^armth,but  she  evidently 
represented  a  social  obhgation  hke  going 
to  church,  rather  than  any  more  personal 
interest ;  in  fact,  I  suspect  that  every  one 
of  the  ladies  would  have  remained  away, 
had  it  been  ascertainable  that  none  of  the 
others  were  coming. 

Whether  Mrs.  Amyot  was  disheartened 
by  the  lack  of  sympathy  between  herself 
and  her  hearers,  or  whether  the  sport  of 
arousing  it  had  become  a  task,  she  cer- 
tainly imparted  her  platitudes  with  less 
convincing  warmth  than  of  old.  Her 
voice  had  the  same  confidential  inflections, 
but  it  was  like  a  voice  reproduced  by  a 


gramophone :  the  real  woman  seemed  far 
away.  She  had  grown  stouter  without 
losing  her  dewy  freshness,  and  her  smart 
gown  might  have  been  taken  to  indicate 
either  the  potentialities  of  a  settled  income, 
or  a  politic  concession  to  the  taste  of  her 
hearers.  As  I  listened  I  reproached  my- 
self for  ever  having  suspected  her  of  self- 
deception  in  declaring  that  she  took  no 
pleasure  in  her  work.  I  was  sure  now  that 
she  did  it  only  for  Lancelot,  and  judging 
from  the  size  of  her  audience  and  the  price 
of  the  tickets  I  concluded  that  Lancelot 
must  be  receiving  a  liberal  education. 

I  was  living  in  New  York  that  winter, 
and  in  the  rotation  of  dinners  I.  found  my- 
self one  evening  at  Mrs.  Amyot's  side. 
The  dimple  came  out  at  my  greeting  as 
punctually  as  a  cuckoo  in  a  Swiss  clock 
and  I  detected  the  same  automatic  qual- 
ity in  the  tone  in  which  she  made  her  usu- 
al pretty  demand  for  advice.  She  was  like 
a  musical-box  charged  with  popular  airs. 
They  succeeded  one  another  with  breath- 
less rapidity,  but  there  was  a  moment  af- 
ter each  when  the  cylinders  scraped  and 
whizzed. 

Mrs.  Amyot,  as  I  found  when  I  called 
upon  her,  was  living  in  a  pleasant  flat, 
with  a  sunny  sitting-room  full  of  flowers 
and  a  tea-table  that  had  the  air  of  expect- 
ing visitors.  She  owned  that  she  had  been 
ridiculously  successful.  It  was  delightful, 
of  course,  on  Lancelot's  account.  Lance- 
lot had  been  sent  to  the  best  school  in  the 
country,  and  if  things  went  well  and  peo- 
ple didn't  tire  of  his  silly  mother  he  was 
to  go  to  Harvard  afterward.  During 
the  next  two  or  three  years  Mrs.  Amyot 
kept  her  flat  in  New  York,  and  radiated 
art  and  literature  upon  the  suburbs.  I 
saw  her  now  and  then,  always  stouter, 
better  dressed,  more  successful  and  more 
automatic  :  she  had  become  a  lecturing- 
rnachine. 

I  went  abroad  for  a  year  or  two  and 
when  I  came  back  she  had  disapj)eared. 
I  asked  several  people  about  her,  but  life 
had  closed  over  her.  She  had  been  last 
heard  of  as  lecturing — still  lecturing — but 
no  one  seemed  to  know  when  or  where. 

It  was  in  Boston  that  I  found  her  at  last, 
forlornly  swaying  to  the  oscillations  of  an 
overhead  strap  in  a  crowded  trolley-car. 
Her  face  had  so  changed  that  I  lost  my- 
self in  a  startled  reckoning  of  the  time  that 
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had  elapsed  since  our  parting.  She  spoke 
to  me  shyly,  as  though  aware  of  my  hur- 
ried calculation,  and  conscious  that  in  five 
years  she  ought  not  to  have  altered  so 
much  as  to  upset  my  notion  of  time.  Then 
she  seemed  to  set  it  down  to  her  dress,  for 
she  nervously  gathered  her  cloak  over  a 
gown  that  asked  only  to  be  concealed,  and 
shrank  into  a  vacant  seat  behind  the  line 
of  prehensile  bipeds  blocking  the  aisle  of 
the  car. 

It  was  perhaps  because  she  so  obvious- 
ly avoided  me  that  I  felt  for  the  first  time 
that  I  might  be  of  use  to  her;  and  when 
she  left  the  car  I  made  no  excuse  for  fol- 
lowing her. 

She  said  nothing  of  needing  advice  and 
did  not  ask  me  to  walk  home  with  her, 
concealing,  as  we  talked,  her  transparent 
preoccupations  under  the  mask  of  a  sud- 
den interest  in  all  that  I  had  been  doing 
since  she  had  last  seen  me.  Of  what  con- 
cerned her,  I  learned  only  that  Lancelot 
was  well  and  that  for  the  present  she  was 
not  lecturing — she  was  tired  and  her  doc- 
tor had  ordered  her  to  rest.  On  the  door- 
step of  a  shabby  house  she  paused  and 
held  out  her  hand.  She  had  been  so  glad 
to  see  me  and  perhaps  if  I  were  in  Boston 
again — the  tired  dimple,  as  it  were,  bowed 
me  out  and  closed  the  door  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  phrase. 

Two  or  three  weeks  later,  at  my  club  in 
New  York,  I  found  a  letter  from  her.  In 
it  she  owned  that  she  was  troubled,  that 
of  late  she  had  been  unsuccessful,  and  that, 
if  I  chanced  to  be  coming  back  to  Boston, 
and  could  spare  her  a  little  of  that  invalua- 
ble advice  which — .  A  few  days  later  the 
advice  was  at  her  disposal. 

She  told  me  frankly  what  had  happened. 
Her  public  had  grown  tired  of  her.  She 
had  seen  it  coming  on  for  some  time, 
and  was  shrewd  enough  in  detecting  the 
causes.  She  had  more  rivals  than  formerly 
— younger  women,  she  admitted,  with  a 
smile  which  could  still  afford  to  be  gener- 
ous— and  then  her  audiences  had  grown 
more  critical  and  consequently  more  exact- 
ing. Lecturing— as  she  understood  it — 
used  to  be  simple  enough.  You  chose  your 
topic— Raphael,  Shakespeare,  Gothic  Ar- 
chitecture, or  some  such  big  familiar  "sub- 
ject"— and  read  up  about  it  for  a  week  or 
so  at  the  AtheucTum  or  the  Astor  Library, 
and  then  told  your  audience  what  you  had 


read.  Now,  it  appeared,  that  simple  pro- 
cess was  no  longer  adequate.  People  had 
tired  of  familiar  "subjects";  it  was  the 
fashion  to  be  interested  in  things  that  one 
hadn't  always  known  about — natural  se- 
lection, animal  magnetism,  sociology  and 
comparative  folk-lore  ;  while,  in  Hterature, 
the  demand  had  become  equally  difficult 
to  meet,  since  Matthew  Arnold  had  in- 
troduced the  habit  of  studying  the  "in- 
fluence "  of  one  author  on  another.  She 
had  tried  lecturing  on  influences,  and  had 
done  very  well  as  long  as  the  public  was 
satisfied  with  the  tracing  of  such  obvious 
influences  as  that  of  Turner  on  Ruskin,  of 
Schiller  on  Goethe,  of  Shakespeare  on  the 
English  drama  ;  but  such  investigations 
had  soon  lost  all  charm  for  her  too-sophis- 
ticated audiences,  who  now  demanded 
either  that  the  influence  or  the  influenced 
should  be  absolutely  unknown,  or  that 
there  should  be  no  perceptible  connection 
between  the  two.  The  zest  of  the  per- 
formance lay  in  the  measure  of  ingenuity 
with  which  the  lecturer  established  a  rela- 
tion between  two  people  who  had  proba- 
bly never  heard  of  each  other,  much  less 
read  each  other's  works.  A  pretty  Miss 
Williams  with  red  hair  had,  for  instance, 
been  lecturing  with  great  success  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Rosicrucians  upon  the  poet- 
ry of  Keats,  while  somebody  else  had  given 
a  "course  "  on  the  influence  of  St.  Thom- 
as Aquinas  upon  Professor  Huxley. 

Mrs.  Amyot,  warmed  by  my  evident 
participation  in  her  distress,  went  on  to 
say  that  the  growing  demand  for  evolution 
was  what  most  troubled  her.  Her  grand- 
father had  been  a  pillar  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian ministry,  and  the  idea  of  her  lecturing 
on  Darwin  or  Herbert  Spencer  was  deep- 
ly shocking  to  her  mother  and  aunts.  In 
one  sense  the  family  had  staked  its  literary 
as  well  as  its  spiritual  hopes  on  the  literal 
inspiration  of  Genesis :  what  became  of 
"  The  Fall  of  Man  "  in  the  hght  of  mod- 
ern exegesis? 

The  upshot  of  it  was  that  she  had  ceased 
to  lecture  because  she  could  no  longer 
sell  tickets  enough  to  pay  for  the  hire  of 
a  lecture-hall  ;  and  as  for  the  managers, 
they  wouldn't  look  at  her.  She  had  tried 
her  luck  all  through  the  Eastern  States 
and  as  far  South  as  A\^ashington  ;  but  it  was 
of  no  use,  and  unless  she  could  get  hold 
of  some  new  subjects — or,  better  still,  of 
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some  new  audiences — she  must  simply  go 
out  of  the  business.  That  would  mean 
the  failure  of  all  she  had  worked  for,  since 
Lancelot  would  have  to  leave  Harvard. 
She  paused,  and  wept  some  of  the  unbe- 
coming tears  that  spring  from  real  grief. 
Lancelot,  it  appeared,  was  to  be  a  genius. 
He  had  passed  his  opening  examinations 
brilliantly;  he  had  "  literary  gifts  "  ;  he 
had  written  beautiful  poetry,  much  of 
which  his  mother  had  copied  out  in  rev- 
erentially slanting  characters  upon  the 
pages  of  a  velvet-bound  volume  which  she 
drew  from  a  locked  drawer. 

Lancelot's  verse  struck  me  as  nothing 
more  alarming  than  growing-pains;  but 
it  was  not  to  learn  this  that  she  had  sum- 
moned me.  What  she  wanted  was  to  be 
assured  that  he  was  worth  working  for, 
an  assurance  which  I  managed  to  con- 
vey by  the  simple  strategy  of  remarking 
that  the  poems  reminded  me  of  Swin- 
burne— and  so  they  did,  as  well  as  of 
Browning,  Tennyson,  Rossetti,  William 
Morris,  and  all  the  other  poets  who  sup- 
ply young  authors  with  original  inspira- 
tions. 

This  point  being  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished, it  remained  to  be  decided  by  what 
means  his  mother  was,  in  the  French 
phrase,  to  pay  herself  the  luxury  of  a  poet. 
It  was  obvious  that  this  indulgence  could 
be  bought  only  with  counterfeit  coin,  and 
that  the  one  way  of  helping  Mrs.  Amyot 
was  to  become  a  party  to  the  circulation  of 
such  currency.  My  fetish  of  intellectual 
integrity  went  down  like  a  ninepin  before 
the  appeal  of  a  woman  no  longer  young  and 
distinctly  foolish,  but  full  of  those  dear  con- 
tradictions and  irrelevances  that  will  al- 
ways make  flesh  and  blood  prevail  against 
a  syllogism.  When  I  took  leave  of  Mrs. 
Amyot  I  had  promised  her  a  dozen  letters 
to  Western  universities  and  had  half- 
pledged  myself  to  sketch  out  for  her  a  lect- 
ure on  the  reconciliation  of  science  and 
religion. 

In  the  West  she  achieved  a  success 
which  for  a  year  or  more  embittered  my 
perusal  of  the  morning  papers.  The  fas- 
cination which  lures  the  murderer  back  to 
the  scene  of  his  crime  drew  my  eye  to  every 
paragraph  celebrating  Mrs.  Amyot's  last 
briUiant  lecture  on  the  influence  of  some- 
thing upon  somebody ;  and  her  own  letters 
— she  overwhelmed  me  with  them — spared 
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me  no  detail  of  the  entertainment  given 
in  her  honor  by  the  Palimpsest  Club  of 
Omaha  or  of  her  reception  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leadville.  The  college  profess- 
ors were  especially  kind :  she  assured  me 
that  she  had  never  before  met  with  such 
discriminating  sympathy.  I  winced  un- 
der the  adjective,  which  cast  a  sudden  light 
upon  the  vast  machinery  of  fraud  that  I 
had  set  in  motion.  All  over  my  native  land, 
men  of  hitherto  unblemished  integrity  were 
conniving  with  me  in  urging  their  friends 
to  go  and  hear  Mrs.  Amyot  lecture  on  the 
reconciliation  of  science  and  religion  !  My 
only  hope  was  that,  somewhere  among  the 
number  of  my  accomplices,  Mrs.  Amyot 
might  find  one  who  would  marry  her  in 
the  defense  of  his  literary  convictions. 

None,  apparently,  resorted  to  such  hero- 
ic measures;  for  about  two  years  later  I 
was  startled  by  the  announcement  that 
Mrs.  Amyot  was  lecturing  in  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  on  modern  theosophy  in  the  hght 
of  the  Vedas.  The  following  week  she 
was  at  Newark,  discussing  Schopenhauer 
in  the  light  of  recent  psychology.  The 
week  after  that  I  was  on  the  deck  of  an 
ocean  steamer,  reconsidering  my  share  in 
Mrs.  Amyot's  triumphs  with  the  imparti- 
ahty  with  which  one  views  an  episode  that 
is  being  left  behind  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
knots  an  hour.  After  all,  I  had  been  help- 
ing a  mother  to  educate  her  son. 

The  next  decade  of  my  hfe  was  spent 
in  Europe,  and  when  I  came  home  the 
recollection  of  Mrs.  Amyot  had  become 
as  inoffensive  as  one  of  those  pathetic 
ghosts  who  are  said  to  strive  in  vain  to 
make  themselves  visible  to  the  living.  I 
did  not  even  notice  the  fact  that  I  no 
longer  heard  her  spoken  of ;  she  had 
dropped  like  a  dead  leaf  from  the  bough 
of  memory. 

A  year  or  two  after  my  return  I  was 
condemned  to  one  of  the  worst  punish- 
ments that  a  worker  can  undergo — an  en- 
forced holiday.  The  doctors  who  pro- 
nounced the  inhuman  sentence  decreed 
that  it  should  be  worked  out  in  the  South, 
and  for  a  whole  winter  I  carried  my  cough, 
my  thermometer  and  my  idleness  from 
one  fashionable  orange-grove  to  another. 
In  the  vast  and  melancholy  sea  of  my  dis- 
occupation  I  clutched  like  a  drowning 
man  at  any  human  driftwood  within  reach. 
I  took  a  critical  and  depreciatory  interest 
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in  the  coughs,  the  thermometers  and  the 
idleness  of  my  fellow-sufferers  ;  but  to  the 
healthy,  the  occupied,  the  transient  I  clung 
with  undiscriminating  enthusiasm. 

In  no  other  way  can  I  explain,  as  I  look 
back  upon  it,  the  importance  which  I  at- 
tached to  the  leisurely  confidences  of  a 
new  arrival  with  a  brown  beard  who,  tilt- 
ed back  at  my  side  on  a  hotel  veranda 
hung  with  roses,  imparted  to  me  one  af- 
ternoon the  simple  annals  of  his  past. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  tale  to  kindle 
the  most  inflammable  imagination,  and 
though  the  man  had  a  pleasant  frank  face 
and  a  voice  differing  agreeably  from  the 
shrill  inflections  of  our  fellow-lodgers,  it 
is  probable  that  under  different  conditions 
his  discursive  history  of  successful  business 
ventures  in  a  Western  city  would  have  af- 
fected me  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a 
Jullaby. 

Even  at  the  time  I  was  not  sure  that  I 
liked  his  agreeable  voice.  It  had  a  son- 
orous assertiveness  out  of  keeping  with 
the  humdrum  character  of  his  recital,  as 
though  a  breeze  engaged  in  shaking  out  a 
table-cloth  should  have  fancied  itself  in- 
flating a  banner.  But  this  criticism  may 
have  been  a  mere  mark  of  my  own  fastid- 
ious humor,  for  the  man  seemed  a  simple 
fellow,  satisfied  with  his  middling  fortunes, 
and  already  (he  was  not  much  past  thirty) 
deep-sunk  in  conjugal  content. 

He  had  just  entered  upon  an  anecdote 
connected  with  the  cutting  of  his  eldest 
boy's  teeth,  when  a  lady  whom  I  knew, 
returning  from  her  late  drive,  paused  be- 
fore us  for  a  moment  in  the  twilight,  with 
the  smile  which  is  the  feminine  equivalent 
of  beads  to  savages. 

"Won't  you  take  a  ticket?"  she  said, 
sweetly. 

Of  course  I  would  take  a  ticket — but 
for  what  ?   I  ventured  to  inquire. 

"  Oh,  that's  so  good  of  you — for  the 
lecture  this  evening.  You  needn't  go, 
you  know  ;  we  are  none  of  us  going  ;  most 
of  us  have  been  through  it  already  at  Aik- 
en and  at  Saint  Augustine  and  at  Palm 
Beach.  I've  given  away  my  tickets  to  some 
new  people  who've  just  come  from  the 
North,  and  some  of  us  are  going  to  send 
our  maids,  just  to  fill  up  the  room." 

*'  And  may  I  ask  to  whom  you  are  go- 
.ingto  pay  this  delicate  attention?  " 

*'  Oh,  I  thought  you  knew — to  poor  Mrs. 


Amyot.  She's  been  lecturing  all  over  the 
South  this  winter ;  she's  simply  haunted  me 
ever  since  I  left  New  York — and  we  had 
six  weeks  of  her  at  Bar  Harbor  last  sum- 
mer !  One  has  to  take  tickets,  you  know, 
because  she's  a  widow  and  does  it  for  her 
son — to  pay  for  his  education.  She's  so 
plucky  and  nice  about  it,  and  talks  about 
him  in  such  a  touching  unaffected  way, 
that  everybody  is  sorry  for  her,  and  we  all 
simply  ruin  ourselves  in  tickets.  I  do  hope 
that  boy's  nearly  educated  !  " 

*'  Mrs.  Amyot?  Mrs.  Amyot?  "  I  re- 
peated.   "  Is  she  still  educating  her  son  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  do  you  know  about  her?  Has 
she  been  at  it  long?  There's  some  com- 
fort in  that,  for  I  suppose  when  the  boy's 
provided  for  the  poor  thing  will  be  able  to 
take  a  rest — and  give  us  one  !  ' ' 

She  laughed  and  extended  her  hand. 
"  Here's  your  ticket.  Did  you  say  tickets — 
two  ?    Oh,  thanks.    Of  course  you  needn't 

go." 

"  But  I  mean  to  go.  Mrs.  Amyot  is  an 
old  friend  of  mine." 

''  Do  you  really  ?  That's  awfully  good 
of  you.  Perhaps  I'll  go  too  if  I  can 
persuade  Charlie  and  the  others  to  come. 
And  I  wonder  ' ' — in  a  well-directed  aside 
— **  if  your  friend ?  " 

I  telegraphed  her  under  cover  of  the 
dusk  that  my  friend  was  of  too  recent 
standing  to  be  drawn  into  her  charitable 
toils,  and  she  masked  her  mistake  under 
a  rattle  of  friendly  adjurations  not  to  be 
late,  and  to  be  sure  to  keep  a  seat  for  her, 
as  she  had  quite  made  up  her  mind  to  go 
even  if  Charlie  and  the  others  wouldn't. 

The  flutter  of  her  skirts  subsided  in  the 
distance,  and  my  neighbor,  who  had  half 
turned  away  to  light  a  cigar,  made  no  ef- 
fort to  reopen  the  conversation.  At  length, 
fearing  that  he  might  have  overheard  the 
allusion  to  himself,  I  ventured  to  ask  if  he 
were  going  to  the  lecture  that  evening. 

**  Much  obhged — I  have  a  ticket,"  he 
said,  abruptly. 

This  struck  me  as  in  such  bad  taste 
that  I  made  no  answer  ;  and  it  was  he  who 
spoke  next. 

"  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
were  an  old  friend  of  Mrs.  Amyot's?  " 

'*  I  think  I  may  claim  to  be,  if  it  is  the 
same  Mrs.  Amyot  whom  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  many  years  ago.  ]\Iy  Mrs. 
Amyot  used  to  lecture  too " 
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"  To  pay  for  her  son's  education?  " 

"  I  believe  so." 

"Well — see  you  later." 

He  got  up  and  walked  into  the  house. 

In  the  hotel  drawing-room  that  even- 
ing there  was  but  a  meagre  sprinkling  of 
guests,  among  whom  1  discovered  my 
brown-bearded  friend  sitting  alone  on  a 
sofa,  with  his  head  against  the  wall.  It  was 
certainly  not  curiosity  to  see  Mrs.  Amyot 
which  had  impelled  him  to  attend  the  per- 
formance, for  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble for  him,  without  shifting  his  position,  to 
command  the  improvised  platform  at  the 
end  of  the  room.  When  I  looked  at  him 
he  seemed  lost  in  contemplation  of  the 
chandeHer. 

The  lady  from  whom  I  had  purchased 
my  tickets  fluttered  in  late,  unattended  by 
Charlie  and  the  others,  and  assuring  me 
that  she  should  scream  if  we  had  the  lect- 
ure on  Ibsen — she  had  heard  it  three 
times  already  that  winter.  A  glance  at 
the  programme  reassured  her :  it  informed 
us  (in  the  lecturer's  own  slanting  hand) 
that  Mrs.  Amyot  was  to  lecture  on  the 
Cosmogony. 

After  a  long  pause,  during  which  the 
small  audience  coughed  and  moved  its 
chairs  and  showed  signs  of  regretting 
that  it  had  come,  the  door  opened,  and 
Mrs.  Amyot  stepped  upon  the  platform. 
Ah,  poor  lady  ! 

Someone  said  '*  Hush  !  "  the  coughing 
and  chair- shifting  subsided,  and  she  began. 

It  was  like  looking  at  one's  self  early 
in  the  morning  in  a  cracked  mirror.  I  had 
no  idea  that  I  had  grown  so  old.  As  for 
Lancelot,  he  must  have  a  beard.  A  beard  ? 
The  word  struck  me,  and  without  know- 
ing why  I  glanced  across  the  room  at  my 
bearded  friend  on  the  sofa.  Oddly  enough 
he  was  looking  at  me,  with  a  half-defiant, 
half-sullen  expression  ;  and  as  our  glances 
crossed,  and  his  fell,  the  conviction  came  to 
me  that  he  was  Lancelot. 

I  don't  remember  a  word  of  the  lecture; 
and  yet  there  were  enough  of  them  to 
have  filled  a  good-sized  dictionary.  The 
stream  of  Mrs.  Amyot's  eloquence  had 
become  a  flood  :  one  had  the  despairing 
sense  that  she  had  sprung  a  leak,  and  that 
until  the  plumber  came  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  about  it. 

The  plumber  came  at  length,  in  the 
shape  of  a  clock  striking  ten  ;  my  compan- 


ion, with  a  sigh  of  relief,  drifted  away  in 
search  of  Charlie  and  the  others  ;  the  au- 
dience scattered  with  the  precipitation  of 
people  who  had  discharged  a  duty  ;  and, 
without  surprise,  I  found  my  brown- 
bearded  acquaintance  at  my  elbow. 

We  stood  alone  in  the  big  bare-floored 
room,  under  the  flaring  chandeHer. 

"  I  think  you  told  me  this  afternoon 
that  you  were  ari  old  friend  of  Mrs.  Am- 
yot's ?  "  he  began  awkwardly. 

I  assented. 

"  Will  you  come  in  and  see  her?  " 

'*  Now?  I  shall  be  very  glad  to,  if- 


''  She's  ready;  she's  expecting  you,"  he 
interposed. 

He  offered  no  further  explanation,  and 
I  followed  him  in  silence.  He  led  me 
down  the  long  corridor,  and  pushed  open 
the  door  of  a  sitting-room. 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  closing  the  door  af- 
ter we  had  entered,  "  here's  the  gentleman 
who  says  he  used  to  know  you." 

Mrs.  Amyot,  who  sat  in  an  easy-chair 
stirring  a  cup  of  bouillon,  looked  up  with 
a  start.  She  had  evidently  not  seen  me  in 
the  audience,  and  her  son's  description 
had  failed  to  convey  my  identity.  I  saw 
a  frightened  look  in  her  eyes  ;  then,  Hke  a 
frost  flower  on  a  window-pane,  the  dimple 
expanded  on  her  wrinkled  cheek,  and  she 
held  out  her  hand  to  me. 

"  I'm  so  glad,"  she  said,  "so  glad  !  " 

She  turned  to  her  son,  who  stood  watch- 
ing us.  "  You  must  have  told  Lancelot  all 
about  me — you've  known  me  so  long-!  " 

"  I  haven't  had  time  to  talk  to  your  son 
— since  I  knew  he  was  your  son,"  I  ex- 
plained. 

Her  brow  cleared.  "  Then  you  haven't 
had  time  to  say  anything  very  dreadful  ?  " 
she  said,  with  a  laugh. 

"  It  is  he  who  has  been  saying  dreadful 
things,"  I  returned,  trying  to  fall  in  with 
her  tone. 

I  saw  my  mistake, 
she  faltered. 

"  Making  me  feel  how  old  I  am  by  tell- 
ing me  about  his  children." 

"  My  grandchildren  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  blush. 

"  Well,  if  you  choose  to  put  it  so." 

She  laughed  again,  vaguely,  and  was 
silent.  I  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
put  out  my  hand. 

"  I  see  that  you  are  tired.     I  shouldn't 


"  What  things  ?  " 
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have  ventured  to  come  in  at  this  hour  if 
your  son- 


The  son  stepped  between  us.  "  Yes,  I 
asked  him  to  come,"  he  said  to  his  moth- 
er, in  his  clear  self-assertive  voice.  "  / 
haven't  told  him  anything  yet ;  but  you've 
got  to — now.  That's  what  I  brought  him 
for." 

His  mother  straightened  herself,  but  I 
saw  her  eye  waver. 

"  Lancelot —  "  she  began. 

"  Mr.  Amyot,"  I  said,  turning  to  the 
young  man,  "  if  your  mother  will  allow  me 
to  come  back  to-morrow,  I  shall  be  very 
glad " 

He  struck  his  hand  hard  against  the 
table  on  which  he  was  leaning. 

"  No,  sir  !  It  won't  take  long,  but  it's 
got  to  be  said  now." 

He  moved  nearer  to  his  mother,  and  I 
saw  his  lip  twitch  under  his  beard.  After 
all,  he  was  younger  and  less  sure  of  him- 
self than  I  had  fancied. 

"See here,  mother,"  hewent on,  "there's 
something  here  that's  got  to  be  cleared 
up,  and  as  you  say  this  gentleman  is  an 
old  friend  of  yours  it  had  better  be  cleared 
up  in  his  presence.  Maybe  he  can  help 
explain  it — and  if  he  can't,  it's  got  to  be 
explained  to  him.^^ 

Mrs.  Amyot's  lips  moved,  but  she  made 
no  sound.  She  glanced  at  me  helplessly 
and  reseated  herself.  My  early  inclina- 
tion to  thrash  Lancelot  was  beginning  to 
reassert  itself.  I  took  up  my  hat  and 
moved  toward  the  door. 

"  Mrs.  Amyot  is  certainly  under  no 
obligation  to  explain  anything  whatever 
to  me,"  I  said,  curtly. 

"  Well  !  She's  under  an  obligation  to 
me,  then — to  explain  something  in  your 
presence."  He  turned  to  her  again. 
**  Do  you  know  what  the  people  in  this 
hotel  are  saying?  Do  you  know  what  he 
tliinks — what  they  all  think?  That  you're 
doing  this  lecturing  to  support  me — to  pay 
for  my  education  !  They  say  you  go 
round  telling  them  so.  That's  what  they 
buy  the  tickets  for — they  do  it  out  of 
charity.  Ask  him  if  it  isn't  what  they  say — 
ask  him  if  they  weren't  joking  about  it  on 
the  piazza  before  dinner.  The  others  think 
I'm  a  litde  boy,  but  he's  known  you  for 
years,  and  he  must  have  known  how  old  I 
was.  He  must  have  known  it  wasn't  to 
pay  for  my  education  !  " 


He  stood  before  her  with  his  hands 
clenched,  the  veins  beating  in  his  temples. 
She  had  grown  very  pale,  and  her  cheeks 
looked  hollow.  When  she  spoke  her  voice 
had  an  odd  click  in  it. 

*'  If — if  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  have 
been  coming  to  my  lectures  out  of  charity, 
I  see  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  that — " 
she  faltered. 

"  If  they've  been  coming  out  of  charity 
to  ;//<?,"  he  retorted, "don't  you  see  you've 
been  making  me  a  party  to  a  fraud?  Isn't 
there  any  shame  in  that?"  His  forehead 
reddened.  "  Mother !  Can't  you  see  the 
shame  of  letting  people  think  that  I  was  a 

d- beat,  who  sponged  on  you  for  my 

keep?  Let  alone  making  us  both  the 
laughing  -  stock  of  every  place  you  go 
to!" 

"  I  never  did  that,  Lancelot!  " 

"  Did  what?  " 

"  Made  you  a  laughing-stock " 

He  stepped  close  to  her  and  caught  her 
wrist. 

"  Will  you  look  me  in  the  face  and  swear 
you  never  told  people  that  you  were  doing 
this  lecturing  business  to  support  me?  " 

There  was  a  long  silence.  He  dropped 
her  wrist,  and  she  lifted  a  limp  handker- 
chief to  her  frightened  eyes.  "  I  did  do 
it — to  support  you — to  educate  you" — 
she  sobbed. 

"  We're  not  talking  about  what  you  did 
when  I  was  a  boy.  Everybody  who  knows 
me  knows  I've  been  a  grateful  son.  Have 
I  ever  taken  a  penny  from  you  since  I 
left  college  ten  years  ago  ?  " 

"  I  never  said  you  had  !  How  can  you 
accuse  your  mother  of  such  wickedness, 
Lancelot?  " 

"  Have  you  never  told  anybody  in  this 
hotel — or  anywhere  else  in  the  last  ten 
years — that  you  were  lecturing  to  support 
me?     Answer  me  that  !  " 

"How  can  you,"  she  wept,  "before  a 
stranger?  " 

"  Haven't  you  said  such  things  about 
me  to  strangers?  "  he  retorted. 

"  Lancelot  !" 

"Well — answer  me,  then.  Say  you 
haven't,  mother  ! "  His  voice  broke  unex- 
pectedly and  he  took  her  hand  with  a 
gentler  touch.  "  I'll  believe  anything  you 
tell  me,"  he  said,  almost  humbly. 

She  mistook  his  tone  and  raised  her 
head  with  a  rash  clutch  at  dignity. 
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"  I  think  you  had  better  ask  this  gen- 
tleman to  excuse  you  first." 

"  No,  by  God,  I  won't !  "  he  shouted. 
"  This  gentleman  says  he  knows  all  about 
you  and  I  mean  him  to  know  all  about  me 
too.  I  don't  mean  that  he  or  anybody 
else  under  this  roof  shall  go  on  thinking 
for  another  twenty-four  hours  that  a  cent 
of  their  money  has  ever  gone  into  my 
pockets  since  I  was  old  enough  to  shift 
for  myself.  And  he  sha'n't  leave  this  room 
till  you've  made  that  clear  to  him." 

He  stepped  back  as  he  spoke  and  put 
his  shoulders  against  the  door. 

"  My  dear  young  gentleman,"  I  said, 
politely,  "  I  shall  leave  this  room  exactly 
when  I  see  fit  to  do  so — and  that  is  now. 
I  have  already  told  you  that  Mrs.  Amyot 
owes  me  no  explanation  of  her  conduct." 

"  But  I  owe  you  an  explanation  of  mine 
— you  and  every  one  who  has  bought  a 
single  one  of  her  lecture  tickets.  Do  you 
suppose  a  man  who's  been  through  what 
I  went  through  while  that  woman  was 
talking  to  you  in  the  porch  before  dinner 
is  going  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  not  at- 
tempt to  justify  himself  ?  No  decent  man 
is  going  to  sit  down  under  that  sort  of 
thing.  It's  enough  to  ruin  his  character. 
If  you're  my  mother's  friend,  you  owe  it 
to  me  to  hear  what  I've  got  to  say." 

He  pulled  out  his  handkerchief  and 
wiped  his  forehead. 

"  Good  God,  mother  ! "  he  burst  out  sud- 
denly, "  what  did  you  do  it  for  ?  Haven't 
you  had  every  thing  you  wanted  ever 
since  I  was  able  to  pay  for  it?  Haven't  I 
paid  you  back  every  cent  you  spent  on 
me  when  I  was  in  college?  Have  I  ever 
gone  back  on  you  since  I  was  big  enough 
to  work?"  He  turned  to  me  with  a 
laugh.  "  I  thought  she  did  it  to  amuse 
herself — and  because  there  was  such  a  de- 
mand for  her  lectures.  Such  a  demand ! 
That's  what  she  always  told  me.  When 
we  asked  her  to  come  out  and  spend  this 
winter  with  us  in  Minneapolis,  she  wrote 
back  that  she  couldn't  because  she  had 
engagements  all  through  the  South,  and 
her  manager  wouldn't  let  her  off.  That's 
the  reason  why  I  came  all  the  way  on  here 


to  see  her.  We  thought  she  was  the  most 
popular  lecturer  in  the  United  States,  my 
wife  and  I  did  !  We  were  awfully  proud 
of  it  too,  I  can  tell  you."  He  dropped 
into  a  chair,  still  laughing. 

"  How  can  you,  Lancelot,  how  can 
you  !  "  His  mother,  forgetful  of  my  pres- 
ence, was  clinging  to  him  with  tentative 
caresses.  "  When  you  didn't  need  the 
money  any  longer  I  spent  it  all  on  the 
children — you  know  I  did." 

"  Yes,  on  lace  christening  dresses  and 
life-size  rocking-horses  with  real  manes ! 
The  kind  of  thing  that  children  can't  do 
without." 

"  Oh,  Lancelot,  Lancelot — I  loved  them 
so !  How  can  you  believe  such  false- 
hoods about  me?  " 

**  What  falsehoods  about  you  ?  " 

"That  I  ever  told  anybody  such  dread- 
ful things  ?  " 

He  put  her  back  gently,  keeping  his 
eyes  on  hers.  ''Did  you  never  tell  any- 
body in  this  house  that  you  were  lectur- 
ing to  support  your  son  ?  " 

Her  hands  dropped  from  his  shoulders, 
and  she  flashed  round  upon  me  in  sudden 
anger. 

"I  know  what  I  think  of  people  who 
call  themselves  friends  and  who  come  be- 
tween a  mother  and  her  son  !  " 

"  Oh,  mother,  mother  ! "  he  groaned. 

I  went  up  to  him  and  laid  my  hand  on 
his  shoulder. 

"My  dear  man,"  I  said,  "don't  you 
see  the  uselessness  of  prolonging  this  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  do,"  he  answered,  abrupdy,  and 
before  I  could  forestall  his  movement  he 
rose  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  measured  by 
the  decreasing  reverberations  of  his  foot- 
steps down  the  wooden  floor  of  the  corri- 
dor. 

When  they  ceased  I  approached  Mrs. 
Amyot,  who  had  sunk  into  her  chair.  I 
held  out  my  hand  and  she  took  it  with- 
out a  trace  of  resentment  on  her  ravaged 
face. 

"I  sent  his  wife  a  seal-skin  jacket  at 
Christmas  !  "  she  said,  with  the  tears  run- 
ning down  her  cheeks. 


A    NIGHT    ESCAPE 


AN    EPISODE    OF    THE    WAR 
By  Stevens  Vail 


IT  is  not  the  actual  fact  of  being  under 
fire  and  fighting  back  that  gives  the  su- 
preme thrill  of  war;  it  is  not  the  mad 
outward  rush  of  a  forlorn  hope  that  claims 
the  utmost  courage,  but  rather  is  it  the 
moment  when  you  know  yourself  to  be 
unexpectedly  hemmed  in  and  surrounded 
by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy, 
as  yet  unperceived,  but  discovery  almost 
inevitable  with  the  sequence  of  certain  de- 
struction, swift  and  terrible — and  you  de- 
termine to  get  out. 

Such  a  moment  as  this  entered  the 
souls  of  every  man  Jack  aboard  the  aux- 
iliary cruiser  Yankee  on  the  night  of 
Thursday,  June  9th,  and  from  the  captain 
to  Jack-o'-the-Dust,  there  is  not  one  of  that 
ship's  company  whose  memory  will  let 
slip  a  single  detail  of  that  midnight  hour 
when  the  Yankee,  unseen  and  unheard, 
slipped  stealthily  through  the  centre  of  an 
unknown  fleet,  and  emerging  triumphant- 
ly, fled  ahead  to  our  waiting  ships  at  Santi- 
ago with  the  warning  of  the  unknown's  ap- 
proach. 

During  the  day  of  June  9th  the  Yankee, 
manned  by  the  New  York  Naval  Re- 
serves, swung  lazily  at  anchor  in  the 
beautiful  Haytien  bay  which  encases  Mole 
St.  Nicholas.  She  awaited  a  cablegram 
from  Washington  in  answer  to  dispatches 
brought  that  morning  from  Admiral  Samp- 
son at  Santiago. 

The  crew  sprawled  lazily  about  the  decks, 
admiringly  criticising,  by  turn,  the  crescent- 
shaped  harbor  and  its  wonderfully  blue 
crystal  water,  the  abrupt  mountains  fissured 
and  cleft,  the  pathetically  battered  old  fort 
guarding  the  entrance  and  the  little  strag- 
gled town  along  the  beach  which  seemed 
to  have  been  built  with  a  view  to  taking 
its  collective  self  off  to  the  mountains  at 
the  first  warning  note  of  one  of  those  oft- 
recurring  revolutions  which  have  made 
Hayti  so  sensitive  to  newspaper  mention. 

A  week  would  have  passed  easily  to  the 
New  Yorkers  there  in  that  harbor,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  at  home,  but  shortly 


before  dusk,  the  captain's  gig  came  skip- 
ping out  from  the  palm-fringed  shore,  and 
a  few  minutes  later  the  Yankee  was  slip- 
ping out  of  the  bay. 

At  the  entrance  a  collier  was  met  com- 
ing in.  The  collier's  captain  hailed  the 
Yankee,  and  after  stating  that  he  was  fresh 
from  New  York,  anxiously  inquired  if 
anything  had  been  seen  of  the  Spanish 
fleet.  Upon  a  negative  reply,  he  contin- 
ued that  an  English  tramp  steamer  had 
spoken  him  the  day  before  and  had  re- 
ported the  sighting  of  a  supposed  Spanish 
fleet  off  the  northern  coast  of  Cuba  ;  and 
then  the  two  ships  passed  out  of  sight  and 
hailing,  the  collier  to  her  anchorage  in  the 
bay,  and  the  Yankee  toward  Santiago  and 
the  fleet. 

The  pleasant  relaxation  of  the  dog 
watch  came,  and  the  men  gave  themselves 
up  to  their  brief  period  of  recreation.  The 
after- guards  joined  their  shipmates  on 
the  forecastle,  and  mingling  their  voices 
chanted  the  songs  the  ship's  poets  had 
put  together  recounting  the  multifold  ad- 
ventures of  the  "Gentlemen  Jackies,"  as 
the  Reserves  are  playfully  dubbed  by  their 
friends  the  Regulars.  Guitars  and  man- 
dolins added  to  the  sweet  deep  harmony 
of  the  men's  voices  ;  the  officers  gathered 
upon  the  bridge  to  listen,  and  the  scene 
made  hard  the  realization  that  it  was  war- 
time, and  that  the  ridge  of  blue  on  the 
starboard  quarter  marked  the  enemy's 
country.  Surely  never  before  was  a  ship's 
company  composed  of  such  material.  A 
little  group  of  four  chatting  together  in 
the  eyes  of  the  ship  had  made  a  cruise  in 
these  same  waters  a  year  before  in  a  yacht 
belonging  to  the  father  of  one.  The  red- 
cheeked  young  boatswain's  mate  who  sa- 
luted the  officer  of  the  deck  and  walked 
forward  to  execute  a  harshly  given  order, 
happened  to  be  that  particular  officer's 
brother-in-law.  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton, 
Columbia,  Annapolis,  and  West  Point,  all 
had  their  quota  in  that  conglomerate 
crowd,  and  enough  professions  were  repre- 
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sented  to  furnish  a  good -sized  town  in  any 
branch  it  needed.  And  they  were  all  there 
to  work,  and  to  fight,  and  to  serve  their 
country  to  the  best  of  their  God-given 
bent  in  any  way  they  could. 

The  dusk  deepened  with  tropical  swift- 
ness into  night ;  at  eight  bells  "  all  the 
port  watch  "  was  called,  and  the  "watch 
below"  resolved  itself  into  fragments  which 
drifted  to  their  hammocks  to  get  every 
precious  minute  of  the  four  sleeping  hours 
allowed  them. 

The  lookouts  were  posted  ;  two  in  the 
bow,  two  at  the  waist,  and  two  aft ;  in  ad- 
dition were  also  the  three  signal  men  on 
the  bridge.  The  guns'  crews  dropped  on 
the  deck  at  their  posts  beside  their  grim 
charges,  and  by  half  past  eight  the  ship 
had  settled  itself  in  quietness  and  darkness 
for  the  night's  run  up  the  coast.  Not  a 
light  was  shown,  not  even  the  twinkling 
end  of  a  cigar. 

Until  9.40  no  incident  disturbed  the 
monotony  of  the  run  ;  then  came  a  cry 
from  the  starboard  bow  lookout  : 

"  Light,  O  !  " 

"  Where  away?  "  quickly  interrogated 
the  officer  of  the  deck,  from  the  bridge. 

"  About  two  points  on  the  starboard 
bow — looks  like  a  port  light,  sir,"  replied 
the  lookout. 

Mild  confusion  reigned  on  the  deck  for 
an  instant,  the  dozing  ones  roused  them- 
selves to  speculate  on  the  bhnking  point 
of  hght,  now  plainly  visible  ;  the  officer  of 
the  deck  looked  long  and  steadily  at  it 
through  his  night-glasses,  and  turning  to 
the  orderly,  said  :  "  Orderly,  report  to  the 
captain  that  we  have  a  steamer  on  our  star- 
board bow." 

The  captain  was  soon  by  the  side  of 
the  watch  officer,  levelling  his  glass  with 
that  of  his  junior.  A  quick  command 
was  called  to  the  quartermaster  at  the 
wheel,  the  steam  steering-gear  clanked  and 
groaned  dolefully  and  the  ship's  bow 
swung  around  toward  the  chase.  Chase  it 
was,  for  the  dense  smoke  pouring  from 
the  funnel  told  of  the  Yankee's  increased 
speed,  and  the  shadowy  figures  at  the  bow 
guns — the  emergency  guns — marked  the 
temper  of  the  pursuit. 

Suddenly  the  glint  of  light  disappeared. 
"  Keep  her  on  the  same  course,"  said  the 
captain,  laconically. 

There  was  a  silence  then  for  five  min- 


utes which  was  suddenly  broken  by  a  howl 
from  the  port-bow  lookout. 

"Light  O!  broad  on  the  port  bow!" 
he  cried,  without  waiting  for  the  bridge 
interrogatory. 

"  Light  O !  one  point  abaft  the  starboard 
beam,  sir! "  yelled  the  starboard  waist 
lookout  in  startling  sequence. 

"  Get  the  men  to  their  quarters,"  sofdy 
said  the  captain  to  the  executive  officer, 
who  was  already  at  his  side,  at  the  same 
time  calling  by  the  indicator  for  half  speed. 
No  drum  or  bugle  sounded  the  alarm. 
With  three  unknown  ships  at  hand  the  sit- 
uation was  too  grave  to  risk  the  alarm 
being  shared  by  the  enemy — for  in  war- 
times all  ships  are  enemies  until  they  are 
proved  otherwise — and  so,  instead,  the  di- 
vision officers,  already  alert,  threaded  their 
way  through  the  maze  of  hammocks  on 
the  gun-deck,  and,  shaking  the  sleeping 
occupants,  hoarsely  whispered  : 

"Turn  out!  turn  out!  Get  to  your 
quarters — softly  now,  but  on  the  jump!  " 

A  tremor  of  life  seemed  to  run  through 
the  ship  as  her  decks  were  suddenly  filled 
with  scurrying  figures  running  in  all  direc- 
tions through  the  inky  blackness.  It  all 
seemed  the  climax  of  chaos,  in  reality  it 
was  the  perfection  of  discipline  and  all 
that  that  means.  In  three  minutes  the 
men  were  at  their  posts,  yawning  and  rub- 
bing their  eyes,  not  yet  enough  awake  to 
be  in  the  least  interested  as  to  the  purpose 
of  their  muster. 

"  Cast  loose  and  provide  !  "  came  the 
low  order  cutting  through  the  darkness 
like  a  knife. 

Blocks  whined,  tackle  strained,  the 
tramp  of  many  feet  resounded,  as  the  am- 
munition hoists  dumped  with  a  heavy 
thud  the  five-inch  shells  at  the  guns ;  the 
breech-blocks  sprang  open,  in  went  the 
shells  with  a  snap,  the  breech  locked 
sharply  and  the  men  stood  alert  at  their 
stations — there  was  no  doubt  about  their 
wakefulness  now. 

The  night-glasses  made  out  two  steam- 
ers on  the  port  side  and  one  on  the  star- 
board, far  ahead.  The  intervening  dis- 
tance was  too  great  to  determine  their 
character,  but  peaceful  travellers  of  the 
seas  at  that  time  were  not  wandering  in 
trios  in  those  waters.  The  careless  dis- 
play of  an  undeadened  port  light  seemed 
to  speak  more  for  the  laxity   of  watch 
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aboard  a  Spanish  cruiser  than  an  Ameri- 
can, and  so  the  Yankee's  head  swung  in- 
land as  she  forged  steakhily  on.  She  had 
particular  business  with  that  steamer  be- 
tween her  and  the  land — the  ones  far  to 
port  could  wait. 

But  the  chase  was  not  continued.  At 
the  end  of  five  minutes  going  a  quarter- 
master, who  had  been  on  lookout  in  the 
fore-top,  came  slipping  down  the  shrouds 
and  saluting  the  captain,  said :  "  Sir,  I 
have  to  report  two  more  steamers  broad 
on  the  starboard  beam,  they  show  no  lights 
but  appear  to  have  ram-shape  bows." 

Once  more  the  Yankee's  nose  swung 
round,  this  time  seaward.  The  two  un- 
knowns so  far  out  were  to  be  dodged,  and 
then  the  course  for  Santiago  taken  up,  a 
spurt  made,  and  the  fleet  notified  of  the 
strangers'  approach.  The  men  were  some- 
what disappointed  at  the  lost  chance  of  so 
evident  a  "  mix-up  "  ;  but  the  philosophy 
of  resignation  was  easily  achieved  with  the 
accompanying  realization  that  even  the 
belHcose  Yankee  was  no  match  in  a  night 
fight  for  five  war- ships  of  unknown  quantity. 

It  was  decreed,  however,  that  the  Yan- 
kee, living  up  to  her  gender,  should  again 
change  her  mind  and  course,  for  hardly 
had  the  screw  made  a  dozen  revolutions 
in  the  new  direction  toward  the  open  sea 
when  dead  ahead  a  great  beam  of  light 
suddenly  cut  a  broad  path  in  the  murky 
heavens. 

It  was  a  search-Hght,  and  a  powerful 
one  at  that,  apparently  about  nine  or  ten 
miles  distant.  To  and  fro  high  in  the 
sky  swept  the  broad  silver  beam,  always 
maintaining  the  same  arc  of  sweep  with 
no  attempt  toward  picking  up  anything 
on  the  sea.  It  looked  for  all  the  world 
like  a  great  evil  eye  trying  to  obtain  a 
peep  into  the  mysteries  behind  the  clouds. 
It  was  most  puzzling,  this  erratic  search- 
light, and  the  people  on  the  Yankee,  now 
halted  in  the  trough  of  the  uneasy  waves, 
put  their  thinking-caps  on  to  solve  the 
problem.  The  answer  was  nearer  than 
they  knew  or  wished,  and  it  came  in  the 
shape  of  a  similar  light  as  suddenly  ap- 
pearing about  six  miles  abaft  the  first  one. 
And  the  cream  of  the  ghastly  joke  lay  in 
the  fact  that  as  the  two  beams  met  and 
fell  slowly,  until  lost  in  the  sea,  they  dis- 
closed the  sharp  outlines  of  two  more  ships 
in  the  outward  path  of  the  Yankee.     She 


stopped  with  a  jerkiness  peculiar  to  ships 
whose  engines  are  suddenly  reversed.  The 
brains  of  the  Yankee  were  very  busy  just 
then,  as  well  they  might  be,  for  the  situa- 
tion was  interesting,  to  say  the  least.  Here 
was  a  converted  cruiser  of  fourteen  knots 
with  a  main  battery  of  only  ten  five-inch 
guns  in  the  midst  of  an  unknown  fleet,  the 
likelihood  of  discovery  and  subsequently 
being  blown  out  of  water  a  more  than  pos- 
sibility, and  the  nearest  help  eight  hours 
away.  True,  the  fleet  might  be  Ameri- 
can, but  the  Yankee  had  left  Santiago  the 
morning  before,  and  knew  then  the  dis- 
position of  all  our  ships — and  here  were 
eleven  unaccounted  for.  Transports  they 
might  be,  but  none  had  been  known  to 
have  left  the  States  at  that  time.  Grant- 
ing that  the  fleet  was  friendly,  in  those 
nervous  times  it  was  sometimes  a  question 
of  shoot  first  and  inquire  afterward,  and 
the  Yankee  wasn't  built  with  many  water- 
tight compartments.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  hypothesis  that  the  fleet  might  be 
Spanish,  was  a  most  reasonable  one.  The 
nightly  search -fights  had  not  yet  been 
turned  on  the  entrance  of  Santiago  Bay, 
and  it  was  a  question  each  night  whether 
Cervera's  fleet  would  be  found  inside  at 
daylight — for  even  then  it  was  known  that 
the  Merrimac  had  not  entirely  blocked  the 
exit.  Cervera's  ships  had  left  Spain  two 
weeks  before — and  those  off  Santiago  had 
had  no  news  since ;  hardly  a  day  had 
passed  without  some  report  of  suspicious 
vessels,  hovering  about  the  Cuban  coast, 
reaching  the  fleet. 

There  was  no  turning  to  the  right  or 
turning  to  the  left  now  for  the  Yankee ; 
both  those  avenues  of  escape  were  effect- 
ually blocked ;  to  turn  back  was  equally 
out  of  the  question  for  unnecessary  rea- 
sons. There  was  but  one  road  open,  that 
was  the  one  dead  ahead  which  led  to 
Santiago  and  the  American  fleet. 

The  gauntlet  to  be  run  was  from  six  to 
eight  miles  in  width,  and  apparently  twice 
the  distance  in  length.  Slowly  at  first  she 
forged  ahead,  almost  feehng  her  way,  and 
then  like  an  arrow  from  the  bow  she 
spurted.  Dense  smoke  poured  from  her 
funnel,  and  this  the  officers  regarded  anx- 
iously as  the  distant  search-light  fell  across 
the  sky  far  ahead  and  travelled  slowly 
toward  her.  A  minute  more  and  the 
beam  would  have   picked  up  the  heavy 
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column,  when  suddenly  a  God-given  gust 
flattened  the  thick  smoke  down  to  the 
decks  into  a  long,  broad  trail  astern. 

The  second  light  astern  now  began  its 
journey  forward,  and  again  came  the  tense 
expectancy.  But  it  travelled  quickly, 
passing  high  over  the  Yankee,  though 
it  disclosed,  for  a  brief  second,  the  six  un- 
welcome travelling  companions  to  port — 
and  the  Yankee  breathed  a  great  human 
sigh  of  relief.  A  young  gun  captain  beat 
a  light  finger  tattoo  upon  the  long  gray 
monster  beside  him,  and  tentatively  sighed : 

Backward,  turn  backward,  oh,  time  in  thy  flight, 
And  make  me  a  child  again, yV/j/  for  to-night ! 

The  gun's  crew  snickered,  and  three  deep- 
voiced  youngsters  softly  droned,  "Be  it 
ever  so  humble  there's  no  place  like 
h-o-o-o-me  !  " 

"  Silence  !  you  bally  idiots — are  you 
all  so  anxious  to  be  blown  to  kingdom 
come  that  you're  kicking  up  such  a  row  ?  " 
inquired  the  division  officer  with  savage 
sarcasm.  And  the  next  minute  the  rebuked 
crew  was  laughing  softly  to  itself  at  its 
chief,  who,  on  taking  an  extra  long  squint 
at  the  oft-revealed  fleet  sauntered  across  to 
the  opposite  port,  humming  :  "  There'll 
be  a  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town  To- 
night !  " 

Absolute  silence  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  strain  was  altogether  too  great 
for  that.  In  various  ways  the  men  re- 
lieved their  pent-up  feehngs.  There  was 
the  always  obnoxious  jester  who,  to  hide 
perhaps  his  real  emotion,  made  a  general 
buffoon  of  himself  ;  the  quiet  chaps  who 
looked  hard,  and  thought  the  same  way ; 
the  careless  ones,  who  regarded  the  whole 
thing  as  a  joke  intended  for  their  special 
benefit ;  the  nervous  ones  who  kept  wig- 
gling some  part  of  their  anatomy  continu- 
ally— all  the  types  were  there  save  one, 
the  type  of  cowardice. 

Meanwhile,  the  Yankee  was  plunging 
ahead  at  her  utmost  bent ;  the  exposed 
deadlights  of  the  strangers,  which  had  first 
shown  their  whereabouts,  were  now  ex- 
tinguished, and,  save  for  the  search-lights 
which  now  and  then  flashed  their  location, 
nothing  of  them  could  be  seen.  These 
brief  glimpses,  however,  seemed  to  show 
that  the  Yankee  was  drawing  ahead.  The 
five  ships  to  starboard  had  not  been  seen 
for  half  an  hour ;  whether  their  course  had 


been  changed,  whether  they  had  dropped 
astern,  whether  fresh  ships  lay  in  the 
Yankee's  path  were  questions  often  asked 
in  vain.  All  was  darkness,  deep  and  im- 
penetrable. The  Yankee  was  being  run 
by  fatalists  just  then.  If  it  was  written 
that  she  should  escape  detection  only  to 
be  run  down,  or  to  run  down  one  of  the 
enemy — all  right,  it  was  a  case  of  Kismet. 

The  thrills  that  came  and  went  with 
those  awful  search-hghts  were  most  ex- 
quisite, but  very,  very  wearing  after  a  time. 

The  tactics  of  sweeping  the  sky  were 
abandoned  a  few  minutes  before  midnight, 
and  then  the  endeavor  began  to  pick  up 
separately  each  charge ;  for  the  owners  of 
the  search-lights  were  undoubtedly  battle- 
ships, as  were  the  smaller  vessels,  cruisers,  or 
transports.  They  were  all  astern  now,  yet 
the  radiance  of  day  fell  upon  each  ship  as 
the  great  beams  flashed  across  them  for  an 
instant.  Suddenly  the  beams  began  to 
waver  and  then  to  sweep  anxiously  first 
the  sea  and  then  the  sky,  the  movements 
becoming  swifter  and  more  impatient  with 
every  slash  of  light. 

"  Lordy!  we're  gone  now  surely,^'  de- 
jectedly whispered  a  super-nervous  yeo- 
man. "  They're  hunting  for  us  or  they've 
missed  one  of  their  own  steamers  and  are 
trying  to  pick  her  up." 

His  opinion  was  evidently  shared,  in  a 
measure,  by  the  captain,  for,  in  response  to 
a  hurried  call,  the  chief  engineer,  all  grimy 
with  coal  and  sweat,  and  carrying  a  long 
swan-necked  oil- can,  ran  to  the  bridge. 

"  Give  her  all  she'll  carry,"  said  the 
captain,  "  and  perhaps  a  little  more — try 
some  oil  on  the  coal." 

The  engines  pounded  and  thumped,  the 
very  plates  of  the  fire-room  deck  jumped 
and  creaked,  and  the  Yankee  seemed  to 
have  achieved  her  second  wind. 

The  search-lights  swung  round  and 
round,  perilously  near,  but  never  quite  on 
the  spot.  The  distance  was  now  too  great 
for  the  necessary  depression  of  the  lights, 
though  they  tried  hard  indeed  to  get 
down.  Once  the  topmasts  were  just  tipped 
with  silver,  and  the  light  seemed  to  waver 
and  hesitate,  but  then  it  passed  on  un- 
heeding. Suddenly  from  the  funnel  burst 
a  long  fierce  pennant  of  flame.  The  oil 
had  overdone  its  work. 

"Smother  that  flame  for  God's  sake!  " 
cried  out  the  captain.  And  the  flame  was 
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smothered.     But  was  it  too  late?     Was  tired,  oh  so  tired,  but  yet  so  triumphantly 

the  mischief  done?  Was  the  Yankee  near  elated. 

enough  for  the  flame  to  be  seen?     Well,  Ahead  was  the  Morro  and  at  its  feet 

no  time  was  lost  in  waiting  to  find  out,  as  the  great  war-ships  lay  patiently  waiting 

she  started  in  for  her  final  spurt.     It  was  the  prey  so  soon  to  be  theirs. 

life  or  death  now  and  no  mistake.  The  Yankee  threaded  her  way  among 

The  great  oily  seas  rushed  by  her  side  them,  and  as  she  slowed  down  to  a  mere 

as  she  had  never  felt  them  before,  and  she  drift,  the  captain's  gig  fled  out  from  her 

trembled   in  every  nerve  and  fibre.     A  side  to  the  flag-ship  with  the  news  so  por- 

dozen  firemen   lay  along   the    gun-deck  tentous. 

where  they  had  been  brought  from  the  And  then  came  the  greatest  disappoint- 

seething  fire-room,  but  they  counted  for  ment  in  the  Yankee's   history,  for,  five 

nought  against  the  stake  the  Yankee  was  minutes    after   she   had   seen   two    swift 

racing  for.  yachts  hurry  off  in  the  direction  of  her 

Faint  streaks  in  the  east  proclaimed  ap-  night's  adventure,  she  was  chivied  up  the 

proaching  day.     Eyes  strained  astern  for  coast  to  distant  Cienfuegos,  and  it  was 

the  first  glimpse  of  the  pursuers — not  one  over  three  weeks  before  she  learned  that 

was  in  sight,  not  even  a  smudge  of  smoke  the  unknown  fleet  was  composed  of  Ameri- 

against  the  horizon — the  Yankee  had  won!  can  transports  convoyed  by  two  of  our 

The  sun  glared  on  wan  and  drawn  faces,  own  battle-ships! 


THE    PASSING   OF   AUTUMN 

By  Archibald   Lampman 

The  wizard  has  woven  his  ancient  scheme  ; 

A  day  and  a  starlit  night; 
And  the  world  is  a  shadowy-pencilled  dream 

Of  color,  haze,  and  light. 

Like  something  an  angel  wrought,  maybe. 

To  answer  a  fairy's  whim, 
A  fold  of  an  ancient  tapestry, 

A  phantom  rare  and  dim. 

Silent  and  smooth  as  the  crystal  stone 

The  rivers  lie  serene, 
And  the  fading  hills  are  a  jewelled  throne 

For  the  Fall  and  the  Mist,  his  Queen. 

Slim  as  out  of  aerial  seas, 

The  elms  and  poplars  fair 
Float  like  the  dainty  spirits  of  trees 

In  the  mellow  dream-like  air. 

Silvery-soft  by  the  forest  side — 

Wine-red,  yellow,  rose — 
The  wizard  of  Autumn,  faint,  blue-eyed — 

Swinging  his  censer,  goes. 


OUR  "  Imperialism,"  it  is  pretty  well 
agreed  among  sober  and  sensible 
Americans,  is  not  a  pretty  or  a  prom- 
ising phenomenon.  But,  however  much  we 
may  lament  it,  and  however  much  we  may  suc- 
ceed in  limiting  it,  we  must  all  also  agree  that 
the  war  cannot  leave  us  as  it  found  us  ;  that 
it  has  thrust  upon  us  something  that,  in  com- 

,  parison  with  our  past  policy,  may 
Imperialism  and  ,  ,,    ,    t  •   i       i         r  • 

Industrialism,  ^e  called  Imperial ;  that  for  a  time 
at  least  we  must  administer  the  af- 
fairs of  alien  races  in  distant  lands.  It  is 
consoling  to  recognize  any  compensation  that 
this  prospect  involves ;  to  assure  ourselves 
that  if  it  be  evil,  it  is  not  of  an  unmixed  evil. 
The  imperial  spirit  is  at  least  an  effective 
set-off  against  the  mercantile  spirit,  against 
which  the  philosophic  essayists  and  the  com- 
mencement orators  have  been  warning  us  for 
half  a  century.  In  spite  of  the  admonitions, 
it  has  been  steadily  growing,  until  the  am- 
bition of  riches  is  the  only  form  of  distinction 
which  appeals  to  the  common  American. 
Literature  and  art  do  not  take  hold  of  him. 
Half  a  century  ago  public  life  offered  a  dis- 
tinct set-off  to  the  tyranny  of  "  the  business 
man."  A  boy  might  propose  to  himself  to  be 
rich  or  to  be  a  Senator.  Now  the  two  aspira- 
tions are  fused.  The  readiest,  and  perhaps  the 
cleanest  road,  to  the  Senate  is  through  riches. 
It  is  in  favor  of  war,  it  is  in  favor  even  of 
imperialism,  that  it  does  set  up  an  effective 
counterbalance  to  the  one  American  ambi- 
tion ;  that  it  substitutes  in  the  successful  sol- 
dier or  sailor,  afterward  possibly  even  in  the 
successful  administrator,  a  figure  more  sus- 
ceptible of  statuesque  presentation  than  that 
of  the  business  man.  When  the  business  man 
gets  himself  a  statue,  even  if  it  be  not  at  his 
own  expense  or  that  of  his  posterity,  it  is  seen 
that  he  is  not  available  for  that  kind  of  com- 
memoration. The  irreverent  pK)pulace  which 
envied  him  living,  jeers  at  his  effigy,  and 
walks  around  the  corner  to  consider  much 
more  seriously  the  statue  of  a  general  or  an 
admiral — Ijiter  arma  negotia  silent.  It  must 
have  been  a  distinct  surprise  and  grief  to 
many  a  millionaire  after  his  down-sittings  and 
his  up-risings  had  been  for  many  a  year  chron- 


icled by  a  faithful  press,  to  find  himself  sud- 
denly relegated  to  the  second  plane,  or  even 
to  the  wings.  Fancy  the  feeling  of  a  Napo- 
leon of  the  Wheat  Pit,  or  of  a  Street  Railroad 
Baron,  or  of  a  Hog  Products  King,  upon  dis- 
covering that  people  were  no  longer  talking 
about  him  ;  that  a  mere  commodore,  whose 
income  was  only  $5,000  a  year,  had  dislodged 
him  and  his  millions  from  the  centre  of  the 
stage.  It  must  have  been  of  a  bewilderment 
bordering  on  stupefaction. 

Nobody  but  the  millionaire  will  be  apt  to 
dispute  that  this  transfer  of  public  admiration, 
of  public  attention,  is  wholesome.  It  would 
be  wholesome,  without  reference  to  the  com- 
parative ethical  merits  of  a  commodore  and 
an  "  operator,"  merely  because  it  was  a  trans- 
fer. The  tendency  to  admire  and  envy  the 
miilionaire  has  surely  been  "  overloaded," 

Without  much  doubt,  British  Imperialism 
has  been  the  most  effective  countercheck  to 
British  mercantilism,  though  the  mere  sur- 
vival of  the  British  aristocracy  as  a  social 
force  has  done  something  in  the  same  way. 
Whether  British  snobbery  be  a  more  ration- 
al and  improving  sentiment  than  American 
worship  of  mercantile  success,  we  need  not 
argue,  especially  as,  in  fact,  the  two  senti- 
ments are  not  so  distinguishable,  British  snob- 
bery being  the  worship  of  rank  plus  money. 
But  it  is  British  Imperialism  which  has  done 
most  to  render  obsolete  and  absurd  the  eigh- 
teenth-century French  characterization  of  the 
British  as  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  And  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  British  Imperialism 
has  been  at  bottom  a  commercial  expansion, 
a  hunt  for  new  markets.  William  Henry 
Hurlbert's  delightful  averment  that  the  Ro- 
mans overran  the  world  with  their  conquer- 
ing standards  inscribed  S.  P.  O.  R.,  ''  Small 
Profits  and  Quick  Returns,"  would  have  been 
as  accurate  an  account  of  British  Imperi- 
alism as  it  was  an  absurd  account  of  Roman. 
But  it  is  not  by  commercial  qualities  that  the 
commercial  expansion  has  been  managed. 
The  admirals  and  the  generals,  and  the  pro- 
consuls were  not  "  business  men."  Million- 
airolatry  is  "  the  canker  of  the  calm  world 
and  a  long  peace." 
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The  Point  of  View 


It  is  good  to  read  over  again  the  jeremiad 
of  Goldsmith  in  his  sounding  heroics,  and  to 
remember  that  his  protest  against  the  sway  of 
the  mercantile  spirit  was  filed  at  the  very  time 
when  Chatham  and  Wolfe  and  Clive  were  ad- 
ministering the  effectual  antidote  to  that  spirit. 
The   time   may   come  when,    stripped   of  all  her 

charms, 
The  land  of  scholars  and  the  nurse  of  arms, 

One  sink  of  level  avarice  shall  lie, 

And  scholars,  soldiers,  kings,  unhonored  die. 

A  century  later,  Tennyson,  quite  in  the 
same  spirit,  hailed  the  coming  of  the  Crimean 
War  as  the  harbinger  of  a  time  when  some- 
thing else  than  wealth  should  appeal  to  his 
countrymen. 

Nor  Britain's  one  sole  god  be  the  millionaire. 
For  I  trust,  if  an  enemy's  fleet  came  yonder  round 

by  the  hill, 
And  the  rushing  battle  bolt  sang  from  the  three- 
decker  out  of  the  foam, 
That  the  smooth-faced,  snub-nosed  rogue  would 

leap  from  his  counter  and  till. 
And  strike,  if  he  could,  were  it  but  with  his  cheating 
yard-wand,  home. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  business  man  has 
generally  found  his  account  in  war.  The  ex- 
pansion of  England  under  Chatham  was  at- 
tended by  "  the  sudden  glories  of  paymasters 
and  contractors,  whose  equipages  shine  like 
meteors,  and  whose  palaces  rise  like  exhala- 
tions.'' But  the  point  is,  that  the  business  man 
is  no  longer  the  popular  hero.  In  war  there  is  a 
new  scale,  according  to  which  he  takes  his  new 
place.  In  military  and  naval  operations,  the 
most  diligent  of  business  men  takes  a  place 
in  which  he  is  in  no  danger  either  of  a  violent 
death  or  of  excessive  admiration.  The  sutler 
does  not  threaten  the  national  standards  of 
success  in  life,  no  matter  what  "  profits  may 
accrue." 

Of  course  we  have  very  modern  instances 
to  show  how  much  mischief  the  purely  mili- 
tary ideal  may  do,  when  that  tendency  in  its 
turn  is  "  overloaded."  With  a  social  pressure 
constraining  an  officer  of  one  great  army  to 
murder,  and  the  high  ofificers  of  another  to 
perjury,  we  may  well  go  in  dread  of  the 
ethical  standards  set  up  by  military  influence, 
even  as  compared  with  those  of  an  unmitigated 
industrialism.     "  But  that  is  another  story." 

HOW  soon  one  gets  to  the  end  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  average  bilingual 
dictionary  — "as  she  is  edited!"  I 
have  been  struck  with  this  more  than  once  of 
late.     Admitted  that  such  dictionaries  may 


be  expected  to  be  rather  weak — perhaps,  par- 
donably so,  all  things  considered — in  what 
are  known  as  "  technicalities,"  it  still  seems  as 
if  they  might  profitably  pav  more 

13  f^  IP  f*  f"  1 V  ^ 

attention  than  they  often  do  to  the     tx.  ,. 

.      ■;  .  Dictionaries 

common  technicalities  of  every-day 

life,  especially  to  those  which  are  most  apt  ^ 

to  bother  the  visitor  in  a  foreign  country  :  the 

technicalities  of  shopping. 

I  take  an  (unabridged)  French  and  English 
dictionary  to  hand ;  a  standard  work,  much 
used,  a  perfectly  fair  specimen  of  its  class. 
After  looking  carefully  under  all  pertinent 
headings,  I  have  found  not  the  faintest  hint 
at  the  fact  that  "  muslin  "  (called  "  cotton  "  in 
New  England)  is  currently  known  as  toile  in 
retail  shops  in  France,  and  "  linen  "  as  fil. 
On  the  contrary,  the  first  two  renderings  under 
the  heading  Toile  are  :  "  i.  cloth  (texture  of 
flax,  hemp,  cotton,  horse-hair) ;  2.  li?ien." 
I  defy  any  man  to  find  out  from  this  diction- 
ary that  the  regular  shopping  French  to-day 
for  "  a  cotton  shirt,  with  linen  bosom,  collar 
and  cuffs,"  is  une  chemise  de  toile,  avec  plas- 
tron, col  et  majichettes  enjil.  There  is  noth- 
ing about  plastron  under  BosoM,  Front, 
nor  Shirt.  Under  this  last-mentioned  head- 
ing I  find  :  "  linen — ,  de  toile ;"  which  may 
be  good  classical  French  enough,  but  is  very 
bad  shopping  French,  A.D.  1898.  Again  un- 
der Toile  I  find  :  "  —  peinte  (a.  &  m.) 
printed  calico,  cotton.''  Looking  out  "  a.  & 
m."  in  the  Explanation  of  Abbreviations,  I 
find  that  it  means  "  arts  and  manufactures"  ; 
a  lucky  qualification,  but  I  doubt  if,  even 
with  this  qualification,  the  given  rendering  of 
the  phrase  would  throw  much  light  for  the 
average  American  upon  the  horror  expressed 
in  French  newspapers,  some  years  ago,  at  the 
duty  levied  in  our  Custom-house  on  toiles 
Pei7ites — that  is,  on  oil  paintings  ! 

Under  "  Wear,  v.  n."  the  only  rendering 
of  "to  —  well"  is:  etre  dhm  bo7i  user; 
whereas  the  first  question  a  Frenchwoman 
asks  about  a  piece  of  dry-goods  she  thinks  of 
buying  is  :  Est-ce  que  cela  risiste  bien  ?  To 
which  the  counter-jumper  usually  replies : 
Oh,  madam,  je  vous  assure  que  ceci  est  trh- 
7'esistant !  Not  strictly  true,  perhaps,  but 
idiomatic. 

I  find,  too,  that  the  dictionary  in  question 
affords  no  help  whatever  to  the  uninitiated 
Englishman  or  American  in  Paris  toward 
understanding  the  placard,  common  enough 
in  shop  windows,  which  announces  :  j  franc 
Ic  litre,  y  cot)ipris  le  ve?'re  ;  which  is  to  be 
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interpreted  :  "  One  franc  a  litre  '  — not ^-/ass, 
but — "bottle  included."  Which  reminds 
me,  talking-  of  stimulants,  that  the  only  ren- 
dering given  of  cannette  is  :  "  faucet,  tap  ;  " 
whereas  cannette  is  the  current  term  for  the 
patent  bottle  (with  spring  stopper)  in  which 
beer  is  retailed  for  home  consumption. 

These  are  but  a  few  instances  of  dictionary 
insufficiency ;  I  have  taken  them  quite  at  ran- 
dom, but  could  probably  multiply  them  almost 
indef.  litely  by  pulling  my  thinking-cap  a 
thought  tighter  over  my  ears.  Yet  they  seem 
to  me  enough  to  suggest  that  there  may  still 
be  work  to  do  in  the  matter  of  editing  bilingual 
dictionaries.  Neither  have  I  any  doubt  that 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  dictionaries  are 
quite  as  defective  as  the  French  one  from 
which  I  have  quoted — what  there  was  to  quote. 

TO  the  average  American  the  Spanish 
manner — the  Spanish  manner  as  it 
shows  itself  alike  in  the  most  critical 
and  in  the  most  trivial  affairs  of  life — is,  as  a 
rule,  profoundly  and  bafflingly  mysterious. 
When  one  speaks  of  the  Spanish  manner 
one  means  the  Spanish-American  also,  albeit 
there  are  certain  well-marked  differences  in 
detail  between  the  two.  Contemptuous  im- 
patience with  alien  characteristics  is  rather 
an  American  failing,  and  is  prob- 
ably caused  in  part  by  our  system 
of  common-school  education,  which 
tends  to  give  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
in  all  walks  of  existence,  more  or  less  the 
same  order  of  ideas,  and  therefore  lessens  the 
powers  of  sympathy  and  insight  where  traits 
present  themselves,  whether  individual  or 
national,  that  are  unlike  those  to  which  we 
are  used.  Such  impatience,  however,  offers 
greater  obstacles  to  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  the  destinies  dear  to  the  heart  of 
imperialists  and  expansionists  than  the  latter 
appear  commonly  to  be  aware.  And  one  of 
the  first  means  of  correcting  it,  in  some  meas- 
ure, is  to  open  the  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
manner,  or  manners,  of  different  peoples  are 
natural  and  logical  products  of  their  peculiar 
"  sociality,"  and  that,  whether  they  be  ap- 
proved of  or  not,  it  is  unintelligent  to  regard 
them  as  mysterious  —which,  read  by  the  light 
of  such  "  socialities,"  they  clearly  are  not ; — 
and  rather  frivolous  not  to  make  some  at- 
tempt to  understand  the  inner  ideas  which 
explain  them,  and  upon  which  the  civilization 
that  has  gone  to  form  them  has  been  built  up. 
What  appears  to  the  American  to  be  most 


The  Spanish 
Manner. 


startling  about  the  demeanor  of  the  Spaniard 
is  its  habitual  insouciance.  It  is  not  merely 
a  light-hearted  way  of  throwing  off  the 
crosses  and  punishments  and  responsibilities 
of  life  that  is  implied  in  the  word.  We  have 
no  actual  warrant  for  assuming  that  such 
things  do  not  go  as  hard  with  the  Spaniard 
as  with  us ;  that  he  does  not  feel  them  as 
much  as  would  one  of  our  own  stock.  That  is 
indeed,  an  assumption  that  to  those  who  have 
any  intimate  knowledge  of  Spanish  people 
must  seem  unnecessarily  fatuous.  Spanish 
sensibility  is  a  complicated  product  that  re- 
veals unexplored  depths  at  unexpected  mo- 
ments. The  literature  of  the  people  abounds 
in  characters  of  delicate  sensibility ;  what 
type  more  compounded  of  sensitiveness  and 
feeling  than  Cervantes's  immortal  hero?  In 
truth,  individuals  in  whom  the  deeper  and 
graver  aspects  of  life  awaken  a  sensitive 
and  sympathetic  response,  and  individuals 
over  whom  the  waves  break  without  any  an- 
swering vibration  whatever,  are  scattered  in 
equal  numbers  the  world  over.  There  are  as 
many  examples  of  this  insouciant  class  in  the 
United  States  as  in  Spain,  in  Norway  as  in 
Greece.  The  insouciance  of  the  Spaniard 
does  not  come  under  this  general  head. 

No ;  it  becomes  clear,  on  a  closer  analysis, 
that  it  springs,  not  from  a  faculty  for  taking 
matters  easily,  but  from  a  less  keen  perception 
of  public  opinion  than  exists  with  us.  The 
Spanish  behavior  seems  to  convey  always  an 
intimation  that  the  individual  is  sufficiently 
content  with  his  own  reading  of  his  own  con- 
duct, not  to  be  over-deeply  concerned  with 
what  others  may  be  thinking  of  it.  Not  that 
a  Spaniard  is  usually  egotistical  in  his  pose 
toward  his  fellow-men.  He  exhales  none  of 
that  aggressive  indifference  as  to  the  judg- 
ments of  the  rest  of  the  world  which  has  come 
to  be  recognized  as  particularly  British.  One 
can  best  express  his  general  attitude  by  say- 
ing that  he  does  not  "  realize "  the  outside 
world.  And  this  is  precisely  what  can  be 
said,  to  an  of  course  immeasurably  greater 
extent,  of  a  Hindu,  a  North  American  Indian, 
a  Bedouin  Arab ;  and  it  is  a  fruit  of  all  the 
more  primitive  social  conditions. 

Nothing  so  affects  manner  as  such  an  atti- 
tude. Most  Orientals  have  a  special  sort  of 
personal  dignity  that  is  rarely  found  among 
the  advanced  peoples  of  the  West ;  and  it  was 
observed  during  the  visit,  a  few  years  ago,  of 
a  famous  Indian  chief  at  Washington,  that 
the  impassive  composure  of  his  mien  decid 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  AND   THE  STAGE 

DOES  its  function  as  keepsake  or,  per- 
chance, a  complacent  vanity  when 
we  ourselves  figure  among  the  dra- 
matis personse,  mask  the  hideousness  of  the 
photographic  group  ?  For  no  one  of  even 
primitive  taste  can  fail  to  be  shocked  by  the 
ugliness  of  these  pictures  when  the  personal 
element  is  wanting.  Mere  curiosity  alone 
can  scarcely  digest  the  tableaux  vivants  that 
are  usually  served  to  us  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  Sunday  breakfast  by  the  more  enter- 
prising "dailies."  These  souvenirs  of  the 
stage  are  so  grotesque  that  one  may  pardon- 
ably ask  why  they  should  leave  so  unpleasant 
an  impression,  if  they  are  faithful  reproduc- 
tions of  the  objects  photographed.  Let  it  be 
assumed  for  the  sake  of  the  homily  that  they 
are  faithful  reproductions,  though  much  might 
be  written  against  the  photographic  lie — the 
lie,  for  instance,  that  gives  porcelain  or  wax 
for  flesh  (even  though  the  negative  be  not  doc- 
tored), till  the  present  generation  has  almost 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  human  epider- 
mis is  a  failure  and  has  accepted  as  its  ideals 
the  immaculate,  "  lovely  "  lay-figures  that  pose 
in  the  windows  of  the  department  stores. 

It  has  already  been  shown  in  the  Field  of 
Art  that  the  photograph  has  great  document- 
ary value.  Moreover,  as  a  handmaid  to  art, 
provided  it  always  remains  ancillary,  it  has  its 
use,  saving  much  time  and  perfunctory  labor. 
If  abused,  it  may  atrophy  both  the  limning 
and  observing  faculties — not  to  mention  the 
imagination.  Heaven  forfend  that  any  at- 
tempt should  be  made  here  to  delimit  Art. 
Let  it  suffice  to  observe  that  photography  deals 
with  the  science  of  facts,  while  art  deals  with 
the  science  of  appearances,  and  that  appear- 
ances often  hide  many  unsightly  realities. 

There  lie  before  me  three  or  four  groups 
culled  at  random  from  the  current  plays  and 
taken  presumably  by  flashlight,  inasmuch  as 
the  shadowless  objects  have  no  relief,  cling- 
ing to  the  background  as  tenaciously  as 
though  cut  from  card-board  and  glued  to  it 
— another  exemplification  of  the  photographic 
falsehood.  Let  us  discuss  these  pictures  in- 
directly, and  account  for  their  ugliness  by  way 
of  a  personal  experience.  The  illustrative 
method  often  carries  conviction  to  doubting 


Thomases  when  other  means  fail.  Many 
years  ago  it  was  the  writer's  task,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  now  eminent  sculptor,  to  arrange 
a  series  of  classic  tableaux  at  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  the  prototypes  being  the 
statues  or  bas-reliefs  in  the  galleries,  and  the 
models  the  choice  of  the  young  people  study- 
ing in  the  schools.  The  costumes  were  pre- 
pared with  taste  and  a  scrupulous  archseo- 
logical  accuracy.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
these  well-looking  young  men  and  women 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  performance 
with  intelligence  and  enthusiasm.  In  fact, 
nothing  was  wanting,  not  even  the  "  great 
success" — as  success  goes.  Yet  how  impos- 
sible it  all  was  !  There  was  the  question  of 
drapery,  the  rock  on  which  the  photographer 
i7tust  founder  from  the  artistic  point  of  view. 
Reader,  did  you  ever  see  an  artist  fuss  over 
his  draperies;  how  he  flings  and  throws,  re- 
flings  and  rethrows,  until  he  catches  the  fa- 
vorable fold  ?  Even  then  it  is  only  relatively 
favorable,  a  mere  suggestion  to  work  on.  Do 
you  suppose  any  cast  of  whatever  material 
would  give  such  elegance  of  arrangement  as 
the  consummate  drapery  of  the  Victory  of 
Samothrace  ?  How  futile,  then,  the  attempt 
during  the  few  minutes  between  the  curtain- 
drops  to  perfect  the  flow  of  a  tunic,  or  to 
make  a  toga  or  himation  fall  into  statuesque 
lines.  If,  for  a  single  figure,  the  task  was 
difficult,  fancy  what  it  must  have  been  for  a 
group  of  two ;  then  add  two  more  and  con- 
jure up  the  impossibilities,  the  net-work  of 
lines,  each  of  which  depends  for  its  beauty 
on  its  relativity.  You  might  suggest  that  it 
would  have  been  wisdom  to  renounce  the 
performance.  So  it  would  have  been  had 
not  our  purpose  been  didactic.  At  best  tab- 
leaux are,  and  must  needs  be,  ugly  unless  re- 
duced to  their  simplest  form  of  expression 
and  masked  with  art.  Yes,  that  is  it :  masked 
with  art !  An  artist  can  veil  the  inade- 
quacies by  a  double  black  gauze  combined 
with  crafty  illumination.  The  rationale  of 
the  veil  is  to  conceal  the  failures ;  that  of  a 
studied  light  to  cajole  the  audience  into  a 
disregard  of  the  inherent  defects.  But  on  the 
theatrical  stage  there  is  no  gauze  to  soften 
asperities.  There  are  no  rays  casting  shad- 
ows of  mystery  to  mitigate  the  drawbacks. 
On  the  contrary  there  is  glare  from  the  foot- 
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lights  at  an  unbecoming  angle,  reinforced 
during  the  spectacular  climaxes  by  electric 
flashes  which  bring  out  in  all  its  hideousness 
the  extravagant  maquillage  of  the  performers 
— a  maquillage  that  may  have  been  well 
enough  in  tallow-dip  times,  but  horrible  in 
all  its  naked  evidence  in  these  days  of  brill- 
iant artificial  light.  If  an  harmonious  rela- 
tivity of  line  be  impossible  of  attainment  in 
groups  of  three  or  four  by  artists,  fancy  what 
linear  discords  must  ensue  in  groups  of  from 
five  or  six  to  fifty  when  there  is  no  artist  to 
superintend  them !  If  a  linear  harmony  be 
impossible  in  a  small  but  stationary  group, 
imagine  the  multiplication  of  dissonances  in  a 
moving  assemblage  of  many  performers.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  photography  has  occa- 
sionally given  us  a  beautiful  nude  or  a  beau- 
tiful landscape,  because  a  happy  and  fortu- 
itous conjunction  of  conditions  will  invariably 
occur  at  times,  but  the  very  fact  that  these 
conditions  are  rare  and  fortuitous  precludes 
their  consideration.  Moreover,  such  a  con- 
junction in  a  group  is  humanly  impossible. 

Granted  that  these  linear  discords  do  exist, 
why  is  it  that  they  strike  us  so  forcibly  in  the 
photograph  while  annoying  us  but  compara- 
tively little  in  reality  ?  By  us  is  meant  tlie 
average  theatre-goer  ;  for  they  do  trouble  the 
trained  eye,  and  added  to  the  imbecilities  of 
the  spoken  word  keep  many  sensitive  people 
permanently  from  the  playhouse.  Their  ex- 
istence on  the  stage,  however,  is  much  less 
obvious  even  to  the  disciplined  eye,  because 
they  are  whitewashed,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
the  term,  by  the  glamour  of  prevailing  condi- 
tions. The  audience  is  distracted  by  the 
dramatic  situation,  by  the  personality  of  the 
actor,  by  the  music,  perhaps,  to  the  oblivion 
of  everything  else.  In  other  words,  these 
things  are  the  double  gauze  that  discreetly 
veils  the  discords.  Nor  has  any  reference 
been  made  to  color  that  is  non-existent  in  the 
photographic  group,  which  can  only  give  us 
black  and  white  values,  and  false  at  that. 
(Here  again  is  still  another  instance  of  the  pho- 
tographic lie.)  The  harmonious  relativity  of 
color  is  almost  of  as  much  importance  in  the 
picture  as  the  relativity  of  line.  Some  would 
hold  it  of  greater  importance.  It  certainly 
gives  greater  pleasure  to  the  untrained.  In 
the  photograph  it  is  7ul  and  worse  than  tiil. 
On  the  stage  the  colors  are  discordant  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred.  In  the 
hundredth,  when  well  studied,  they  may  be 
harmonious,  and,   should    they   remain   sta- 


tionary, would  be  agreeable.  In  a  fixed  posi- 
tion a  certain  shade  of  blue  worn  by  the  hero, 
let  us  say,  might  give  us  an  agreeable  "  har- 
mony by  analogy "  with  a  certain  tint  of 
violet  worn  by  the  heroine.  Dramatic  action, 
unfortunately,  does  not  permit  fixed  positions, 
and  our  heroine  in  violet  might  find  herself 
at  any  moment  in  close  proximity  to  Mephis- 
topheles  in  antagonistic  vermilion.  Such 
color-shiftings  are  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
drama,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  even  a  great  genius 
could  prevent  inevitable  discords,  though  he 
could  unquestionably  mitigate  them.  Taking 
things  as  they  are,  however,  neither  a  chro- 
matic nor  a  linear  harmony  is  attainable  in  the 
moving  scene,  yet,  in  spite  of  false  notes,  color 
unquestionably  helps  to  distract  us  from  inad- 
equacies. Its  mere  barbaric  splendor  under  the 
glossing  influence  of  light  obliterates  those 
obvious  defects  that  jump  at  us  from  the  pho- 
tograph. There  is  a  blinding  sheen  in  nature 
that  neither  pigment  nor  chemical  can  possibly 
reproduce.  Painter  and  photographer  work 
with  a  comparatively  restricted  palette,  and 
their  gamut  is  a  narrow  one  compared  with 
that  of  the  sun  or  electricity.  The  artist,  while 
accepting  this  limitation,  can  compensate  and 
even  conceal  it  by  other  and  nobler  qualities. 
The  photographer  has  no  such  resources.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  the  scene-painter  did  we 
not  give  him  full  credit  for  helping  out  many 
an  otherwise  ugly  combination.  A  back- 
ground of  charming,  glowing  landscape  fre- 
quently distracts  us  from  the  unpleasant 
things  in  the  foreground — a  background  that 
loses  both  glow  and  charm  in  the  photograph- 
ic reproduction. 

There  is  yet  another  reason  for  the  ugliness 
of  the  instantaneous  group  which  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  arrested  expression  of  the  per- 
formers. Many  expressions  are  permanently 
beautiful.  Others  depend  on  continuity  for 
their  beauty.  The  former  would  obviously 
be  comparatively  tranquil.  The  more  violent 
expressions  are  fleeting.  Any  one  arrested 
instant  of  such  expressions  would  probably 
appear  a  mere  grimace.  When  preceded  and 
followed  by  its  physiological  antecedents  and 
sequences  it  becomes  a  logical  and  agreeable 
expression.  We  sometimes  find  an  instan- 
taneous photograph  of  a  laugh,  or  one  of  a 
running  horse  that  is  expressive,  rational,  antl 
adequate.  These  instances  are  exceptional, 
however,  and  cannot  affect  the  rule  to  any 
great  extent. 

Frederic  Crowninshield. 
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DAILY   BREAD 
By  Josephine  Preston  Peabody 

When  the  long  gray  day  is  done, 

Spent  at  weary  seams, 
Homeward  comes  my  Heart  to  me 

With  the  flock  of  dreams. 

^^And  what  tidings,  ruddy  Heart? 
Shall  we  ever  share, 
Hand  in  hand,  the  sun  and  wind, 
Seekino;  all  that's  fair  ?  '^ 

^'  Not  to-morrow,  Dear-to-me  ! 
Ours  are  parted  ways ; 
Thine  the  spinning,  mine  to  seek 
Fortune  of  tlie  days." 

0,  and  it  is  cold  without 

My  own  Heart  to  sing ; 
0,  and  it's  a  lonely  way 

My  Heart  goes  wandering  ! 

But  I  fold  the  web,  at  dusk, 

As  a  maid  beseems  ; 
And  my  sun-burned  Heart  comes  home. 

With  the  flock  of  dreams. 

Copyright,   1898,  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     All  rights  reserved. 


United  States  Troops  in  the  Trenches  Before  Santiago. 


IN    THE    RIFLE-PITS 


BY    RICHARD    HARDING    DAVIS 


THE  position  of  the  regulars  immedi- 
ately after  they  had  taken  the  San 
Juan  hills  was  painfully  suggestive  of 
Humpty-Dumpty  on  the  wall.  They  did 
not  suggest  Humpty-Dumpty  at  the  time, 
but  now  one  sees  that  their  attitude  then 
was  quite  as  precarious  as  his  and  almost 
as  absurd. 

Along  the  top  of  each  hill  were  tiny 
groups  of  not  more  than  from  a  dozen  to  fif- 
teen soldiers.  They  were  sprawling  on  their 
backs,  panting  for  breath,  or  sitting  with 
their  elbows  on  their  knees  and  panting  for 
breath.  By  some  miracle  they  had  arrived 
at  this  supreme  elevation,  and  they  found 
themselves  suddenly  in  complete  posses- 
sion of  several  block-houses  and  rows  and 
rows  of  abandoned  rifle-pits.  Three  hun- 
dred yards  below  them,  in  the  valley  that 
stretched  between  Santiago  and  the  hills 


on  which  they  crouched,  thousands  of 
Spanish  rifles  were  spluttering  furiously  and 
shrieking  with  rage  and  disappointment, 
making  the  crest  of  hills  behind  which  our 
men  lay  absolutely  untenable.  At  their 
feet  were  the  sunny  slopes  up  which  they 
had  just  climbed,  and  which  were  still 
swept  by  fierce  and  sudden  showers  of  fall- 
ing bullets.  They  could  neither  retreat  nor 
advance,  and  they  were  so  few  that  to  one 
coming  up  the  hill  they  suggested  Sunday 
groups  of  workmen  picnicking  on  the  hills 
of  a  city  park.  They  were  so  few  in  num- 
ber, so  utterly  inadequate  to  the  extent  of 
hills  they  had  captured  and  were  supposed 
to  hold,  that  their  position  was  like  that  of 
a  man  clinging  to  a  church  steeple  and  un- 
able, without  breaking  his  neck,  to  slip 
down  on  any  side  ;  but  who  still  pro- 
claimed to  the  air  about  him,  "  See  how  1 
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hold  this  steeple !  "  Their 
own  point  of  view  and  sense 
of  relief  and  surprise  were 
thus  best  expressed  in  the 
words  of  Stephen  Crane's 
trooper,  who  sank  upon  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  panting, 
bleeding,  and  sweating,  and 
cried  :  "  Well,  hell,  here  we 
are!" 

I  watched  the  cavalry  take 
the  hills  they  captured  from 
a  place  on  the  trail  about 
three  hundred  yards  behind 
them,  near  a  ford  of  the  San 
Juan  stream,  which  was  later 
picturesquely  called  the 
Bloody  Bend,  because  so  many  men  were 
hurt  there,  and  because  it  was  used  as  a 
dressing  station  for  the  wounded.  General 
Wheeler  was  seated  at  this  ford  at  the  foot 
of  a  great  tree,  and  gathered  about  him 
were  different  members  of  his  staff — his 
son,  and  Captain  William  Astor  Chanler, 
and  Captain  Hardie,  who  was,  much  to  his 
disgust,  in  command  of  the  General's  body- 
guard, and  so  could  not  storm  the  hill  with 
his  regiment.  I  told  General  Wheeler  that 
the  cavalry  had  just  reached  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  I  think  from  his  answer  that  this 
was  the  first  information  that  he  had  re- 
ceived of  the  fact  that  the  hills  were  capt- 
ured. At  the  same  moment  an  aide  rode  up 
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and  said,  "  General  Wheeler,  we  have  taken 
the  San  Juan  block-house.  It  is  now  possi- 
ble for  you  to  come  up  to  the  front."  Gen- 
eralWheelerat  once  rose  and  walked  on  up 
the  three  hundred  yards  of  trail  to  the  hill ; 
but  about  half  an  hour  before  he  reached 
it  I  saw  General  Sumner  riding  over  the 
hills  with  his  aides,  Captain  Howse,  Lieu- 
tenant Harmon,  who  was  wounded,  but 
who  still  sat  in  his  saddle,  and  Lieutenant 
Andrews  of  Troop  G,  Third  Cavalry,  who 
had  lost  his  horse,  but  who  trotted  along 
beside  Sumner  on  foot.  I  mention  this, 
because  in  General  Shafter's  general  order 
congratulating  the  troops  on  the  victory  of 
San  Juan,  he  gave  the  entire  credit  for  the 
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work  of  the   cavalry  division  to  General 
Wheeler,  speaking  of  him  as  leading  the 
dismounted  cavalry  at  the  front.      He  did 
not  mention  General  Sumner  at  all.    As  a 
matter  of  history,  General  Sumner  bore  the 
heat  and  brunt   of  the  day,   and  was  in 
command  of  the  cavalry  division  long  af- 
ter the  hills  were  taken,  until  about  four 
o'clock,  when  General  Wheeler  reassumed 
command.     General  Wheeler  has  won  so 
many  laurels  in  the  Civil  War,  and  again 
in  this  last  war,  that 
he   does  not   need 
honors    which    be- 
long to   another. 
General  Kent,  who 
was  also  mentioned 
in  the  same  general 
order  for  the  good 
work  of  his  infan- 
try, was  most  mag- 
nanimous,   and    at 
the  time  of  the  fight 
gave  the   credit  of 
the  advance  to  his 
brigade   command- 
er,   General    Haw- 
kins.    In  the  minds 
of  the  army  of  the 
rifle  -  pits    this    dis- 
claimer on  his  pan 
did    not    so    much 
help  General  Haw- 


kins, who  had  distinguished 
himself  before  the  eyes  of 
all,  as  it  added  to  the  great 
popularity  of  General  Kent. 
Later  General  Shafter  cor- 
rected his  original  error,  and 
in  his  final  report  states  that 
Sumner,  and  not  Wheeler, 
commaaded  the  cavalry  at 
the  battle  of  San  Juan. 

During  the  days  while  the 
armies  camped  in  the  rifle- 
pits  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
frequently  over  the  trail  from 
the -Bloody  Bend  to  the  foot 
of  the  hill  on  which  stood  the 
San  Juan  block-house,  and 
I   now   know   that  the  dis- 
tance   between    those    two 
points  is  not  over  three  hun- 
dred   yards.     But    on    the 
morning  of  the  first  of  July, 
when  Mr.  Campbell,  the  ^<fr- 
a/d  artist,  and  I  followed  on  the  footsteps 
of  the  regulars   it  seemed  to  stretch  for 
many  weary  miles.     It  was  so  long  that 
morning   that   at   about    every    fifty   feet 
we   found   it  necessary  to  sit  down  and 
rest.     We  were  generally  overcome  with 
fatigue  wherever  there  was  a  tree.    There 
were  few  trees  large  enough  for  our  pur- 
pose, and  they  were  all  occupied. 

Everyone  had  been  under  fire  for  five 
hours  ;    but    at    no    place   or    time   dur- 
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ing  the  entire  war  did  the  fire  of  the  en- 
emy seem  so  unpleasant  as  it  was  that 
morning  along  that  trail.  Bullets  passed 
without  giving  a  moment's  respite  at  sev- 
eral different  heights,  and  while  doing 
so  made  a  most  demoralizing  amount  of 
noise.  They  struck  the  trees  overhead, 
the  ground  underfoot,  and  cut  holes  in 
the  air  on  every  side.  Sometimes  a  shrap- 
nel shell  burst  and  tore  the  men  it  hit 
into  ribbons  of  flesh.  Dead  horses  and 
the  bodies  of  the  regulars  lay  all  along  the 
trail,  and  no  one  who  was  not  wounded, 
or  supporting  wounded,  passed  down  it 
from  the  front.  It  was  interesting  to  ob- 
serve the  pressure  which  men  put  upon 
their  nerves  suddenly  slip  from  them,  and 
to  see  them  Hying  panic-stricken  for  a 
tree,  or  dropping  on  their  knees  and  slid- 
ing along  the  ground.  It  showed  that 
a  man  when  he  is  alone  can  only  bear  a 
certain  amount  of  danger,  as  he  can  only 
stand  a  certain  amount  of  physical  fatigue. 
You  would  see  a  soldier  walking  along  the 
trail  quite  boldly  for  a  little  way.  and  then 
a  bullet  would  come  too  close  to  his  head, 
or  too  many  of  them  would  whistle  by  at 
the  same  moment,  and  his  nerves  would 
refuse  to  support  the  strain  any  longer, 
and  he   would   jump  for  the  bushes  and 


would  sit  there  breathing  heavily  until  he 
mustered  up  sufficient  will-power  to  carry 
him  farther  on.  It  was  hardest  for  the 
wounded  who  had  just  fallen  during  the 
charge  up  the  hill.  They  had  paid  their 
dues,  and  felt  that  they  deserved  a  res- 
pite ;  but  the  bullets  pursued  them  cruelly 
all  the  way  down  the  trail,  following  them 
like  live  things,  and  driving  them  as  with 
whips  to  efforts  far  beyond  their  strength. 
There  was  one  big  tree  which  everyone 
who  was  at  San  Juan  will  remember,  and 
which  stood  on  the  left  of  the  trail  just 
between  the  two  streams.  It  was  the  rest- 
house  for  many  men  that  morning,  and  it 
apparently  served  them  well,  for  a  few 
days  later  we  counted  forty-two  bullet 
holes  in  its  trunk.  Two  officers  who  were 
making  maps  on  little  boards  which  hung 
from  their  shoulders  like  a  pedler's  tray 
made  for  this  tree,  and  three  regulars  a  nil 
Campbell  and  I  joined  them.  It  was  as 
though  we  were  seeking  shelter  from  a 
hailstorm.  One  of  the  regulars  was  crowd- 
ed out  to  one  side,  and  he  suddenly  rolled 
over  on  top  of  us,  crying.  "  I've  got  it. 
I've  got  it,"  in  such  a  cheerful  tone  of  de- 
light that  we  did  not  believe  him.  and 
told  him  to  sit  still  and  not  spoil  our  for- 
mation.  But  he  showed  us  where  the  bullet 
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had  entered  his  shoulder.  We  might 
have  been  under  that  tree  yet  had  not 
General  Kent  ridden  by  at  a  gallop,  sitting 
up  very  stiff  in  his  saddle  and,  as  it  were, 
looking  the  bullets  straight  in  the  eye. 
He  made  the  group  behind  the  tree  feel 
uncomfortable,   so   the   officers  with    the 


drawing-boards  and  the  rest  of  us  scram- 
bled to  our  feet  and  went  up  after  them. 
We  found  our  men  lying  on  their  backs 
along  the  hills  just  below  the  crest.  They 
were  still  panting  after  their  climb,  and 
were  not  at  that  time  making  any  effort  to 
return  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  To  have  done 
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so  would  have  been  inviting  death,  for 
bullets  from  machine-guns  and  Mausers 
were  clii)i)ing  the  crest  of  the  hills  un- 
ceasingly. 

I  believe  Campbell  and  myself  were  the 
first  of  the  correspondents  to  climb  the 
hills,  and  we  only  did  so  after  they  had 
been  taken.  About  an  hour  later  Stephen 
Crane  and  John  Hare,  of  Cai/ier's,  came 
up,  and  later  John  Fox,  of  Harpers',  and 
James  Whigham,  the  golf  champion,  who 
was  acting  as  the  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  Sir  Bryan  Leighton, 
a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Jou}-- 
nal.  These  were  the  only  correspondents 
1  saw  that  far  up  on  that  day,  although 
several  others  who  had  been  in  the  Caney 
fight  arrived  later. 

To  reach  the  crest  of  the  hill  I  had  to 
pass  through  a  company  of  infantry  which 
had  been  sent  up  in  skirmish  order  to  sup- 
port the  artillery  during  the  three  minutes 
in  which  it  was  engaged.  'I'hese  men  were 
lying  on  their  faces  about  fifty  feet  below 
the  crest,  and  as  1  passed  among  them  on 
my  way  back  1  noticed  that  they  wore  in 
their  hats  the  silver  badge  of  the  Seventy- 
first  New  York  and  I  suppose  the  regi- 
ment below  in  the  block-house  from  which 
I  had  just  seen  these  men  detached  was 
the  remainiler  of  the  Seventy-first.  In  my 
despatcli  to  the  Herald,  which  1  wrote  im- 
mediately, I  mentioned  the  fact  that  the 
Seventy-first  was  at  that  writing  holding  the 
crest  of  the  San  Juan  hill.  In  this  1  was 
mistaken,  for  the  company  1  had  seen,  with 
one  other,  were  the  only  companies  of  the 
regiment  that  took  part  in  the  charge.  I 
believe  the  one  on  the  hill  was  Company 
F,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Raf- 
ferty.  \Vhen  the  newspapers  arrived  from 
New  York,  it  appeared  from  their  accounts 
of  the  battle  that  the  hills  of  San  Juan  had 
been  taken  by  the  Rough  Riders  and  the 
Seventy-first  New  York.  One  paper  even 
said,  "  Inspired  bv  the  example  of  the 
Rough  Riders,  the  Sixth  and  Ninth  Regu- 
lars charged  the  hill  with  undaunted  cour- 
age." This  injudicious  ])raise  was  as  dis- 
tasteful to  the  Rough  Riders  as  it  was  un- 
fair to  the  regulars.  The  Rough  Riders 
were  no  better  than  the  regulars,  although 
they  behaved  just  as  well ;  but  when  Colo- 
nel Roosevelt,  in  his  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  boasted  that  they  were  five 
times  as  good  as  any  other  regiment  of 
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volunteers,  he  was  in  my  opinion  far  too 
modest.  They  were  many  times  as  good 
as  any  other  volunteer  regiment  that  I 
ever  saw  in  action  and  out  of  action,  which 
is  also  the  same  as  saying  that  any  regi- 
ment of  regulars  is  many  times  better 
than  any  other  regiment  of  volunteers. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  artillery 
(General  Wheeler  came  up  and  established 
head-quarters  in  a  cut  between  two  of  the 
hills.  He  remained  there,  and  never  left 
the  rifle-pits  until  Santiago  fell. 

It  was  now  about    four  o'clock  in   the 
afternoon,  and  our  men  were  by  this  time 
greatly  in  need  of  food,  and  especially  of 
water,  for  a  battle  is  the  most  thirst-creat- 
ing of  all  experiences.     About  the  same 
hour  the  ammunition  wagons  came  up  and 
halted    above    (ieneral    Wheeler's    head- 
(juarters,  and  men  from  the  hills  were  sent 
to    bring  back  cartridges.      The    colored 
regulars   of   the   Tenth  were   the  first  to 
come   down    after   the   ammunition,    and 
seemed   overjoyed    at   the    fact    that   the 
wagons  held  cartridges  and  not,  as  some 
sup})osed,  rations.    The  negro  soldiers  es- 
tablished themselves  as  fighting  men  that 
morning,  and   chuckled   as   they  shoved 
the  cartridges  into  their  belts.     About  five 
o'clock  the  Spaniards  rallied  and  poured 
in  a  furious   fire,  which  it  is  now  believed 
was  intended  to   cover  the  retreat  of   a 
large  number  of  their  comrades  in  the  di- 
rection of  Santiago.      Only  a  few   of  our 
troops  replied  to  this  outburst  of  bullets, 
the  remainder  retiring  lower  down  the  hill, 
and  allowing  them  to   expend  themselves 
in  the  wood  below.      When  the  sun  sank 
that  night  the   situation  was  not  encour- 
aging.     The  enemy   was  still  firing  with 
unabated  enthusiasm,  and  our  men  were 
returning  his  fire  with  ecpial  desperation. 
They  were  selchmi  more  than  a  company 
at   any    one   spot ;   and   there    were    bare 
spaces  from  100  to  200  yards  apart  held 
by   only  a    dozen   men.      There   was   no 
sleep  that  night  for  any  of  the  soldiers, 
and  many  were  kept  at  work  digging  fresh 
defences.    This  work  was  insjiired  by  Gen- 
eral Wheeler,  who  sent    to   the    rear    for 
entrenching    tools,    and    encouraged    the 
brigade  generals  to  make  every  effort  to 
strengthen  the  position  already  won.      In 
the   morning   Lawton's    division,   after    a 
cruel  night  march  from  beyond  El  Caney, 
arrived  at  the  rifle-pits  and  capped   those 
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hills  farthest  to  the  right.  The  firing  con- 
tinued viciously  all  that  day ;  but  our  losses 
were  small,  while,  as  we  learned  later,  the 
enemy's  losses  were  exceedingly  heavy. 
One  of  the  Spanish  prisoners  said  they 
amounted  to  over  i,ooo  in  killed  and 
wounded.  When  our  men  advanced  up 
the  trail  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  they 
had  been  ordered  to  put  their  blanket  rolls 
and  haversacks  m  different  places  along 
the  line  of  march,  and  details  were  left  be- 
•  hind  to  guard  these  belongings.  But  a 
few  hours  later,  when  the  wounded  came 
straggling  to  the  rear,  the  surgeons  or- 
dered these  men  who  were  on  guard  to 
help  carry  the  wounded  to  the  field  hos- 
pitals, and  so  the  two  miles  of  ponchos  and 
blankets  and  rations  were  abandoned 
along  the  trail,  and  every  one  who  passed 
up  and  down  it  helped  himself  to  what- 
ever he  happened  to  need,  and  the 
Cubans  to  as  much  as  they  could  carry. 
The  result  was  that  on  the  2d  of  July  the 
greater  number  of  the  men  were  still  with- 
out shelter  of  any  sort,  and  with  almost 
nothing  to  eat. 

That  evening  the  now  celebrated  con- 
ference of  the  Generals  was  held  at  El 
Poso.  The  moonlight  and  the  random 
firing  which  punctuated  the  silence  of  the 
night  gave  the  meeting  a  dramatic  and 
picturesque  interest.  Shafter  lay  on  a  door 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  El  Poso 
farmhouse,  and  the  other  Generals  stood 
around  him  whispering  together.  At  some 
distance  from  them  were  their  aides,  and 
still  farther  removed  were  the  men  of 
General  Shafter's  cavalry  escort,  leaning 
with  their  elbows  on  their  saddles,  and 
wondering,  as  we  all  did,  as  to  what  the 
conference  might  bring  forth.  Those  who 
took  a  part  in  it  now  say  that  the  question 
of  retreating  from  the  position  on  the  hills 
was  discussed  that  night,  but  not  seriously 
considered ;  but  if  it  was  not  considered 
then,  it  was  the  one  topic  of  the  following 
morning. 

After  a  tour  of  the  rifle-pits,  where  I 
learned  what  the  different  commanding 
officers  thought  of  the  situation,  I  wrote  a 
long  despatch  to  the  //-rrz/^  in  which  was 
set  forth  the  serious  nature  of  our  position. 
This  despatch  was  criticised  later,  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  given  information  of 
our  condition  to  the  enemy.  It  was  stated 
that  the  despatch  wliich  appeared  on  July 


7th  in  the  New  York  Herald  had  been 
recabled  to  the  Paris  Herald,  that  from 
Paris  it  was  forwarded  to  Madrid,  and  that 
the  next  day,  on  July  8th,  the  authorities 
in  Madrid  communicated  its  contents  to 
General  Toral — so  giving  the  garrison  in 
Santiago  increased  confidence  and  hope, 
and  encouraging  it  to  hold  out  longer 
against  us.  It  was  even  suggested  that 
the  writer  should  be  shot  for  treason.  It 
is  most  unpleasant  to  be  accused  of  trea- 
son, and  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  point 
out  now  that  on  July  8th  the  garrison  at 
Santiago  offered  to  surrender  the  territory 
which  they  occupied.  So  if  the  despatch 
ever  reached  Santiago,  so  far  from  giving 
the  garrison  hope  and  confidence  and  in- 
spiring it  with  a  desire  to  hold  out  longer, 
it  either  had  no  result  whatsoever  or  a  re- 
sult exactly  opposite  from  the  one  it  was 
suggested  it  would  produce. 

After  Cervera's  fleet  was  destroyed  on 
the  3d  the  strain  was  perceptibly  relaxed, 
the  firing  ceased,  and  we  entered  into  a 
more  cheerful  state  of  existence  under  the 
white  flag  of  truce.  The  rifle-pits  from 
this  time  on  were  divided  against  them- 
selves into  two  parties,  one  of  which,  with- 
out meaning  to  reflect  upon  it  in  any  way, 
might  be  called  the  faction  of  the  Alarm- 
ists. These  gentlemen  were  peace-at-any- 
price  men,  and  at  one  time  their  anxiety  to 
finish  off  the  campaign  was  so  great  that 
they  seriously  threatened  the  honor  of  the 
army  and  of  the  country  by  wishing  to  ac- 
cept the  original  terms  of  General  Toral's 
offer  of  evacuation.  President  McKinley's 
message,  ordering  them  to  accept  nothing 
less  than  unconditional  surrender,  came  to 
them  like  a  sharp  slap  in  the  face,  and 
filled  the  hearts  of  the  younger  officers 
and  men  with  the  greatest  possible  amuse- 
ment and  relief. 

The  days  that  followed  July  3d  were 
filled  with  innumerable  visits  to  the  Span- 
ish lines  under  flags  of  truce.  To  the  men 
in  the  pits,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  exi- 
gencies of  diplomacy,  these  virgin  flags 
were  as  offensive  as  those  of  red  are  to 
the  bull.  The  men  had  placed  their  own 
flags  along  the  entire  fine  of  trenches;  and 
though  they  afforded  the  enemy  a  perfect 
target  and  fixed  our  position  as  clearly  as 
buoys  mark  out  a  race-course,  the  men 
wanted  the  flags  there,  and  felt  better  at 
seeing  them  there,  and  so  there  they  re- 
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mained.  The  trenches  formed  a  horse- 
shoe curve  five  miles  in  length,  and  the 
entire  line  was  defiantly  decorated  with 
our  flags.  When  they  fluttered  in  the 
wind  at  full  length  and  the  sun  kissed 
their  colors,  they  made  one  of  the  most 
inspiring  and  beautiful  pictures  of  the  war. 
The  men  would  crouch  for  hours  in  the 
pits  with  these  flags  rustling  above  them, 
and  felt  well  repaid  for  their  service ;  but 
when  they  saw  crawling  across  the  valley 
below  the  long  white  flag  of  truce,  their 
watchfulness  seemed  wasted,  their  vigi- 
lance became  a  farce,  and  they  mocked 
and  scoffed  at  the  white  flag  bitterly. 
These  flags  were  sent  in  so  frequently  that 
the  men  compared  them  to  the  different 
war  extras  of  a  daily  paper,  and  would 
ask,"  Has  that  ten  o'clock  edition  gone  in 
yet?  "  and,  "  Is  this  the  base-ball  edition 
coming  out  now,  or  is  it  an  extry?  " 

One  of  the  regulars  said  to  me  in  great 
perplexity,  "  I  can't  make  out  this  flag  of 
truce  gag.  It  reminds  me  of  two  kids  in  a 
street  fight,  stopping  after  every  punch  to 
ask  the  other  fellow  if  he's  had  enough. 
Why  don't  we  keep  at  it  until  somebody 
gets  hurted?  " 

One  of  the  cowboys  of  the  Rough 
Riders  expressed  the  same  idea  in  profes- 
sional phraseology :  "Now  that  we  got 
those  Mexicans  corralled,"  he  said,  •'  why 
don't  we  brand  them?  " 

We  extended  Toral's  time  so  frequent- 
ly that  it  reminded  Major-General  Breck- 
inridge of  a  story.  General  Breckenridge 
as  Inspector- General,  who  represented 
the  Commander-in-Chief  at  Washington, 
was  never  ruflled  or  bored  or  indignant, 
but,  instead,  was  always  politely  amused 
and  content.  He  told  many  stories,  and 
told  them  exceedingly  well.  The  stories 
were  good  in  themselves,  and  it  was  in- 
variably the  case  that  you  discovered  later 
that  they  had  summed  up  the  situation  in 
a  line. 

"A  drunken  man,"  so  General  Breckin- 
ridge related,  "once  considered  himself 
insulted  by  John  L.  Sullivan,  and,  without 
recognizing  who  Sullivan  was,  gave  him 
three  minutes  in  which  to  apologize.  Sulli- 
van appreciated  his  opponent's  condition 
and  said,  *  I  don't  need  three  minutes,  I 
apologize  now.  What  more  will  you  have 
to  drink?'  and  departed.  \\'hen  he  had 
gone  the  barkeeper  said  to  the  man,  '  Do 


you  know  who  that  was  you  wanted  to 
fight  just  now  ?  ' 

"  The  drunken  man  said  he  did  not 
know,  nor  did  he  care. 

"  '  Well,  that  was  John  L.  Sullivan,'  said 
the  barkeeper,  *  the  champion  pugilist  of 
the  world.  Now  what  would  you  have 
done  if  he  hadn't  apologized  in  three 
minutes  ?  ' 

"  The  drunken  man  gave  the  question 
a  few  moments'  brief  consideration.  '  I 
guess  I  would  have  extended  his  time,' 
he  said." 

I  lived  in  the  rifle-pits  from  July  3d  to 
1 5th,  after  both  sides  had  appointed  Peace 
Commissioners  and  the  surrender  was  a 
fact.  Mr.  Akers,  of  the  London  Times^ 
and  Mr.  Roberts,  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
for  a  part  of  that  time  also  lived  on  the 
San  Juan  hills.  The  remaining  sixty  corre- 
spondents lived  at  El  Poso.  or  at  Shafter's 
head-quarters,  three  miles  in  the  rear,  or 
at  Siboney,  thirteen  miles  in  the  rear.  At 
head-quarters  they  were  just  as  uncomfort- 
able as  we  were  in  the  trenches  and  in 
much  greater  danger,  as  it  was  much  easier 
to  keep  out  of  range  on  the  hills  than 
when  approaching  or  leaving  them  along 
the  trail.  But  the  life  in  the  rifle-pits  was 
much  more  interesting  than  was  that  at 
head-quarters.  You  were  in  constant  sight 
of  the  enemy  who  was  not  more  than  three 
hundred  yards  distant ;  you  could  keep  in 
better  touch  with  our  own  men,  and  the 
different  parleys  and  peace  negotiations  . 
took  place  under  your  eyes.  y 

The  most  interesting  event  which  passed 
in  view  of  the  rifle-pits  was  the  return  of 
Lieutenant  Hobson.  Hobson  had  been 
a  prisoner  for  six  weeks.  On  some  days 
we  were  told  he  was  dead,  but  at  last  we 
were  assured  he  was  alive.  We  could  see 
the  walls  of  his  jail  from  our  pits ;  and  he 
could  see  our  five  miles  of  flutterincr  fla<2:s 
crowding  closer  and  closer  to  him  every 
evening,  and  signalling  him  .silent  messages 
of  hope  and  encouragement.  Between 
his  iron  bars  he  could  watch  our  men 
moving  along  the  yellow  trenches  or  peer- 
ing toward  him  through  a  field-glaj«,  and 
the  sentries — those  tall  gaunt  regulars  who 
had  taken  the  hills  with  their  blood  and 
who  were  now  creeping  up  on  him  by 
night  nearer  and  nearer,  winning  the 
ground  between  him  and  themselves, 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brows.      And  late 
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one   afternoon,  in  the  sight  of  thousands 
of  the  enemy  and  of  his  own  countrymen, 
he  rode  out  a  free  man  and  into  his  in- 
heritance.     Few  men,  certainly  very  few 
young  men,  have  ever  tasted  such  a  tri- 
umph.    The  men  who  had  made  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  leave  his  cell  and  to  breathe 
free  air  again  had  waited  for  his  coming 
for  many  hours,  crouched  by  the  hundreds 
along  the  high  banks  of  the  narrow  trail 
through  which  he  must  come.     They  were 
not  of  his  branch  of  the  service,  they  were 
not   even   brother   officers,  their   attitude 
toward  him  was  one  of    attention    and 
salute,  they  were  the  men  who  had  been 
gathered  from  every  point  of  the  Union 
to  be  drilled  and  hammered  and  fashioned 
into   the  thing  called  a  regular.      They 
were  without  local  or  political  friends  or 
conditions,  they  had  no  staff  of  artists  and 
reporters    at    their    heels    to  make    them 
heroes  in  spite  of   themselves  ;  but  they 
were  the  backbone  of  the  war — the  pro- 
fessional fighting-machines,  the  grumbling, 
self-respecting,  working  regulars.    Hobson 
rode  down  into  this  mob  in  fresh  white 
duck,  pale  with  the  pallor  of   the  prison, 
and  touching  his  cap  with  grave  gratitude. 
And  they  dashed  at  him  with  a  roar  of 
ecstacy,  with  a  wild  welcome  of  friendly 
cheers.     As  brave  men  they  honored  a 
brave  man  ;    and   this   sun-tanned,  dirty, 
half-starved,  fever-racked  mob  of  regulars 
danced  about  the  educated,  clever  engi- 
neer as  though  the  moment  was  his,  and 
forgot  that  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  they 
had  set  him  free,  that  the  ground  he  rode 
over  had  been  splashed  with  their  blood. 
The  kind  and  the  degree  of  discomfort 
which  our  men  endured  in  the  rifle-pits  was 
variously  understood  by  those   at  home. 
These   latter   appreciated    the   conditions 
which  existed  on  the  San  Juan  hills  ac- 
cording to  whether  they  themselves  had 
ever  roughed   it   on   hunting  trips   or  in 
camp.      Some  said,  airily,  that  such  hard- 
ships were  the  lot  of  every  soldier ;  others, 
with  less  experience  and  with  hearts  more 
tender,  regarded  the  life  on  the  hills  as  a 
month  of  torture.     One  mother  in  Rich- 
mond refused  to  leave  that  city  during  the 
heat  of  the  summer  because  she  could  not 
bear  to  think  that  she  was  cool  and  com- 
fortable while  her  son  was  sweating  in  the 
tropics  ;  and  you  hear  of  others  who  fasted 
from  the  good  things  of  the  table  because 


some  relative  before  Santiago  was  without 
them.  In  Philadelphia  a  group  of  wealthy 
young  women,  each  with  a  husband  or 
brother  at  the  front,  stoically  gave  each  oth- 
er luncheons  composed  of  bacon  and  hard- 
tack, forgetting  that  the  sauce  of  appetite 
and  hfe  in  the  open  air  makes  bacon  and 
hardtack  as  palatable  as  White  Mountain 
cake.  As  was  developed  later,  when  the 
fever  raged  in  every  regiment,  the  life  on 
the  hills  was  not  a  healthy  one ;  but  the 
constant  excitement  and  the  unusual  nat- 
ure of  our  surroundings  at  the  time  made 
up  for  many  things.  The  men  themselves 
grumbled  at  this  but  little ;  and  when  they 
did  grumble,  it  was  not  that  their  condition 
was  so  hard,  but  at  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  the  evils  of  that  condition  were  quite 
unnecessary.  Of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or 
what  seemed  necessaries  when  at  home, 
both  officers  and  men  were  quite  destitute. 
They  were  like  so  many  Robinson  Crusoes 
on  a  desert  island.  The  Spanish  rifle-pits 
in  front  and  the  devastated  country  in  the 
rear  afforded  them  as  few  comforts  as  a 
stretch  of  ocean.  For  three  years  the  land 
back  of  us  toward  Siboney  had  been  suc- 
cessively swept  by  Cuban  insurgents  and 
Spanish  columns.  There  was,  in  conse- 
quence, not  a  cow  to  give  milk,  or  even  a 
stray  hen  to  give  eggs.  The  village  of  Se- 
villa,  which  one  of  the  Boston  papers  de- 
scribed as  having  been  taken  by  our  troops 
with  no  loss  of  hfe,  consisted  of  the  two 
ruined  walls  of  one  house.  The  rest  of  the 
village  was  on  the  ground,  buried  under 
trailing  branches  and  vines.  There  was 
not  even  a  forgotten  patch  of  potatoes  or 
of  corn.  Mangoes  (which  the  men  fried, 
or  ate  raw,  and  by  so  doing  made  them- 
selves very  ill),  limes,  and  running  water 
was  all  that  the  country  itself  contributed 
to  our  support.  Money  had  no  significance 
whatsoever.  For  a  Cuban  pony,  which  in 
time  of  peace  one  can  buy  for  $15  gold, 
I  offered  $150  a  week  rent,  promising  to 
return  the  pony  when  the  campaign  was 
finished,  and  to  throw  in  a  McClellan  sad- 
dle as  well ;  and  though  this  offer  was  made 
many  times  to  many  Cubans,  I  could  not 
get  the  pony.  Later,  when  everybody  be- 
gan to  steal  everything  that  the  owner  was 
not  sitting  upon  at  the  time  and  guarding 
with  a  gun,  it  was  possible  to  buy  a  horse 
for  less  money.  In  the  trenches  a  match 
was  so  precious  a  possession  that,  when  you 
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saw  a  man  light  his  pipe  with  one  instead 
of  at  the  cooks'  fire,  you  felt  as  though 
you  had  seen  him  strike  a  child.  Postage 
stamps  were,  of  course,  unknown ;  and  those 
who  could  not  write  "  soldier's  letter"  on 
their  envelopes  had  to  give  up  correspond- 
ing. Writing-paper  at  one  time  became 
so  scarce  that  orders  and  requisition  papers 
were  made  out  on  the  margins  of  newspa- 
pers and  on  scraps  torn  from  note-books 
and  on  the  insides  of  old  envelopes. 

The  comic  paragraphers  found  much 
to  delight  them  in  my  cabled  suggestions 
that  the  officers  and  men  were  suffering 
from  want  of  a  place  to  bathe  and  for 
clean  clothes.  Of  course,  bathing  is  an 
effeminate  and  unmanly  practice,  and  the 
American  paragrapher  is  right  to  discour- 
age cleanHness  wherever  he  finds  it ;  but 
cleanliness  is  an  evil,  nevertheless,  which 
obtains  in  our  army,  and  those  of  the  of- 
ficers who  were  forced  to  wear  the  same 
clothes  by  night  and  by  day  for  three  weeks 
were  so  weak  as  to  complain.  One  of- 
ficer said, "  I  do  not  at  all  mind  other  men's 
clothes  being  offensive  to  me,  but  when  I 
cannot  go  to  sleep  on  account  of  my  own 
it  grows  serious."  This  is  not  a  pleasant 
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detail,  but  it  describes  a  condition  which 
existed.  The  personal  belongings  of  the 
officers  had  been  left  behind  on  the  trans- 
ports, and,  as  the  pack-trains  were  sorely 
needed  to  bring  up  the  rations,  they  never 
saw  razors  and  fresh  linen  again  until  they 
purchased  them  in  Santiago.  A  tooth- 
l3rush  was  the  only  article  of  toilet  to  which 
all  seemed  to  cling,  and  each  of  the  men 
carried  one  stuck  in  his  hat-band  until 
they  appeared  to  be  a  part  of  the  uniform. 
Nothing  seemed  so  much  to  impress  the 
foreign  attaches  as  the  passing  of  com- 
pany after  company  of  regulars,  each  with 
a  tooth-brush  twisted  in  his  hat  band. 

I  lost  my  saddle-bags  for  three  days,  but 
they  were  found  and  returned  to  me  by 
one  of  the  Rough  Riders.  "There  was 
nothing  in  the  saddle-bags  to  identify 
you  as  the  owner,"  he  said,  "but  some- 
body told  me  you  had  lost  yours,  so  I 
brought  these  over."  His  blue  shirt  hap- 
pened to  be  unbuttoned  as  he  spoke,  and 
on  the  undershirt  he  wore  I  read  "  R.  H. 
Davis."  I  pointed  out  this  strange  fact. 
"  Davis,"  he  cried,  beseechingly,  "  there 
was  fifty  dollars  of  yours  in  those  saddle- 
bags, and  bacon  and  quinine,  and  we  never 
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touched  them.  We  gave  them  all  back,  but 
that  clean  undershirt  I  had  to  have.  I'm 
only  human.  I  will  part  with  my  life  before 
I  give  you  back  that  shirt."  There  was  an- 
other story  which  illustrates  the  value  of 
tobacco  when  it  has  ceased  to  exist.  Gen- 
eral Sumner  owned  a  box  of  very  bad  Ja- 
maica cigars.  He  was  the  only  man  in  the 
Fifth  Army  Corps,  except  young  Wheeler, 
who  had  any,  so  he  was  a  marked  man. 
In  those  days  no  one  wore  much  insignia 
ol  rank ;  one  of 
General  Wheel- 
er's stars  was  cut 
out  of  a  tin  cup, 
and  Roosevelt's 
acorns  were  ham- 
mered from  a 
leaden  spoon.  On 
the  30th  of  June, 
Sumner  was  sit- 
ting by  the  trail 
without  his 
blouse,  in  a  blue 
shirt,  and  with  no 
sign  of  rank  about 
him,  but  he  Avas 
smoking.  H  e 
spoke  rather 
sharply  to  a  line 
of  regulars  who 
were  hurrying  for- 
ward. 

"Who was  that 
man  spoke  to 
you?"    one    of 
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them    asked    the    other    over   his    shoul- 
der. 

"  I  dunno,"  said  the  regular.  "  But  he's  a 
general  for  sure.   He  was  smoking  a  cigar.'j 

During  those  days  there  was  constant 
danger  that  a  storm  might  set  in  and  drive 
the  transports  out  to  sea  and  destroy  the 
trails  and  cause  the  streams  to  overflow 
their  banks  and  so  cut  off  the  army  from 
its  base  of  supplies.     There  was  a  bridge 

across  each  of  the 
two  streams  near 
the  hills,  but  one 
was  only  an  old 
gate  which  some 
one  had  found  and 
thrown  across  the 
stream  from  bank 
to  bank,  and  the 
other  bridge  was 
made  of  bamboo. 
The  story  was  that 
when  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Michigan 
at  this 
on  their 
the  front 
one  of  them  who 
was  a  lumberman 
offered  to  throw  a 
bridge  across  it  in 
order  to  save  the 
regiment  from  the 
wetting  w  h  i  c  h 
would  ensue  if  the 


arrived 
stream 
way  to 


Looking  Toward  Santiago  from  the  'I'renches  in  Front  of  the  San  Juan  Ijlock-house. 


1  he    Irenches  of  the  Fouith  Infantry. 
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men  waded  across  it  as  every  one  else  had 
been  doing  for  a  week.    This  bridge  of  the 
lumberman  was  considered  to  be  rather  a 
joke  on  the  Engineers,  but  they  denied  the 
truth  of  the  story  and  claimed  that  they 
had  built  the  bridge  themselves.     But  as 
for  seven  days  they  had  neglected  to  build 
any  bridge  over  this  stream,  which  was  not 
more  than  ten  feet  wide,  it  does  not  much 
matter  who    did 
bridge  it  eventually. 
The   absence   of  a 
bridge  at  this  stream 
was  very  important, 
because   fording  it 
kept  the  men  in  a 
constant    state   of 
dampness   which  /« 

helped  bring  on  the 
fevers  which  fol- 
lowed later.  The 
heavy  storm  on  the 
morning  of  the  1 3th 
swept  away  the  gate 
and  the  bamboo 
bridge,  and   the  i: 

swollen  stream 
overflowed  its 
banks,  delaying  the 
pack-train  with  the 
rations,  and  Cap- 
tain Treat's  artillery, 
and  cutting  off  all 
direct  communica- 
tion with  the  trans- 
ports. I  am  positive 
that  there  was  no 
bridge  until  the  7th 

of  July,  for  it  was  being  built  late  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  6th  when  we  rode  with 
Hobson  to  Siboney.  The  men  working 
on  it  then  told  him  it  was  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  his  horse. 

I  wish  to  speak  of  one  of  the  Rough 
Riders  whom  I  knew  but  slightly,  but 
whom  I  saw  constantly  about  the  camp 
and  on  the  march,  and  whom  I  admired 
more  as  a  soldier  than  almost  any  other 
man  in  the  regiment.  This  was  Sergeant 
TitTany,  who,  by  tradition  and  previous 
environment,  was  apparently  the  least 
suited  of  men  to  perform  the  work  he 
was  ordered  to  do.  But  he  played  the 
part  given  him  as  well  as  it  could  have  been 
played.  He  was  the  ideal  sergeant,  strict 
in  discipline  to  himself  and  to  others,  doing 
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more  than  his  share  of  the  day's  work 
sooner  than  leave  the  work  ill-done,  never 
stooping  to  curry  favor  from  his  men,  but 
winning  it  by  force  of  example  and  smil- 
ing with  the  same  cheerful  indifference 
when  an  intrenching  tool  made  his  hands 
run  with  blood,  or  a  Spanish  bullet  passed 
through  his  hat,  as  one  did  when  he 
charged  the  block-house  at  San  Juan.    He 

stood  at  salute  and 
took  his  orders  from 
men  with  whom  for 
many  years  he  had 
been  a  college-mate 
and  a  club  -  mate, 
recognizing  in  them 
only  his  superior  of- 
ficers, and  there  was 
not  a  mule- skinner 
or  cow-puncher  in 
the  regiment  that 
did  not  recognize  in 
him  something  of 
himself  and  some- 
thing finer  and  bet- 
ter than  himself. 
When  Roosevelt 
promoted  him  to  a 
lieutenancy  for 
bravery  at  the  bat- 
tle of  San  Juan,  I 
heard  him  say : 

"Tiffany,  I  am 
especially  glad  to 
give  you  this  step, 
because  you  are 
about  the  only  man 
who  has  never  by 
sign  or  word  acted  as  though  he  thought 
he  deserved  promotion.  There  are  some 
who  are  always  very  busy  whenever  I  pass, 
and  who  look  at  me  as  though  they  meant 
to  say,  '  See  how  humble  I  am,  and  how 
strictly  I  attend  to  my  duties.  You  who 
know  how  important  a  person  I  am  at 
home  will  surely  recognize  this  and  make 
me  an  officer.'  But  you  have  never  acted 
as  though  you  expected  to  be  anything  but 
a  sergeant  all  your  Hfe,  and  you  have  done 
your  work  as  though  you  had  been  a  ser- 
geant all  your  life,  and  so  I  am  glad  of  this 
chance  to  make  you  a  Heutenant." 

Death,  which  had  so  often  stepped  back 
to  let  Tiffany  pass  forward  with  his  men, 
touched  him  when  it  came  with  that  same 
courtesy  which  he  had  always  shown  to 
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others,  taking  him 
when  those  nearest 
to  him  in  heart  were 
near  him  in  person. 
But  his  Hfe  was  given 
to  his  country  as 
much  as  though  he 
had  lost  it  in  the  cac- 
tus of  Guasimas  or 
on  the  hill  of  San 
Juan,  or  in  the  rifle- 
pits  when  he  stood 
for  hours  behind  his 
quick-firing  gun.  He 
was  a  gentle  and 
brave  man,  an  obe- 
dient sergeant  and  a 
masterful  officer,  a 
soldier  who  never 
"  shirked  a  duty,  nor 
sought  an  honor." 

I  did  not  see  the  ceremony  of  the  rais 
ing  of  our  flag  over  Santiago.     The  sur 


Frenches  of  the  First  Cavalry  Before  Santiago. 


full  of  sad  and  fine  and  humorous  mo- 
ments, but  on  looking  back  at  it  now  the 
render  itself  had  become  an  accomplished  moments,  which  one  remembers  best  and 
fact,  and  as  the  campaign  in  Porto  Rico  which  one  will  remember  the  longest  are, 
promised  better  things,  I  left  the  rifle-pits  I  think,  those  which  came  at  sunset  when 
when  General  Miles  sailed  for  Juanica.  the  band  played  the  national  anthem.  The 
In  consequence  I  missed  the  entrance  into  men  would  be  bending  over  the  fires  cook- 
Santiago,  but  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  ing  supper  or  lying  at  length  under  the 
one  of  the  only  two  correspondents  who  bomb  proofs  stretching  limbs  cramped 
landed  with  the  army  in  Porto  Rico.  with   two  hours'  watch    in    the  pits,   the 

The  life  in  the  rifle-pits  was  a  most   in-     officers  would  be  seated  together  on  a  row 
teresting  and  curious  experience,  and  one     of  wooden  boxes,  and  beyond  the  moun- 


Seventy-first  New  York  Volunteers  Digging  Trendies  Before  Santiago,  about  July  lo,  iJ 
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tains  the  setting  sun  lit  the  sky  with  a 
broad  red  curtain  of  flame,  and  then  to 
these  tired,  harassed,  and  hungry  men 
would  come  the  notes  of  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner  which  bore  with  it  something  of 
a  call  to  arms  and  something  of  a  call  to 
prayer.  Those  who  have  heard  it  and 
who  have  cheered  it  in  the  hot  crowded 
theatres,  in  the  noisy  city  streets,  cannot 
really  know  or  understand  it.  They  must 
hear  it  very  far  away  from  home  with 
great  palm-trees  giving  it  an  unfamiliar 
background,  with  a  listening  enemy  a  few 
hundred  yards  distant,  with  the  sense  of 
how  few  of  your  own  people  are  about 
you,  and  of  how  cut  off  they  are,  and  how 
dependant  upon  one  another.  As  the 
instruments  beat  out  the  notes  each  night 
the  Httle  discomforts  of  the  day  cease  to 
exist,  the  murmurs  of  the  rifle-pits,  which 
were  like  the  hum  of  a  great  bazaar,  were 


suddenly  silent,  and  the  men  before  the 
fires  rose  stiffly  from  their  knees,  and  those 
in  the  gravelike  trenches  stood  upright, 
and  the  officers  stepped  from  their  tents 
into  the  sight  of  the  regiment.  On  every 
hill  as  far  as  one  could  see,  rows  and  rows 
of  motionless  figures  stood  facing  the  di- 
rection from  which  the  music  came,  with 
heads  uncovered  and  with  eyes  fixed  on 
the  flags  that  rose  above  the  hills  where 
their  hands  had  placed  them. 

When  the  music  had  ceased,  the  men 
pulled  on  their  hats  again  and  once  more 
began  to  fry  a  piece  of  hardtack  in  a  layer 
of  grease  and  fat,  but  for  a  moment  they 
had  seen  the  meaning  of  it  all,  they  had 
been  taken  outside  of  themselves  and 
carried  back  many  miles  to  the  country 
for  which  they  fought,  and  they  were  in- 
spired with  fresh  courage  and  with  fresh 
resolve. 


Cubans  Working  in  Artillery  Trench. 


John   Ruskin. 
From  a  copyright  photograph  taken  by  Mr.  J.  McClelland,  July  17,  1897,  and  here  published  for  the  first  time. 


JOHN    RUSKIN    AS   AN    ARTIST 

ILLUSTRATED    FROM    HIS    PAINTINGS   AND    SKETCHES   (MANY 

UNPUBLISHED) 

By  M.    H.   Spielmann 


\\ //HEN,  in  the  course  of  a  lecture 

\ V/     upon  Michael  Angelo,  Sir  Ed- 

VY       ward     Poynter    turned    fiercely 

upon  John  Ruskin  and  rent  him 

for  failing  to  appreciate  the  great  Eloren- 

tine,  he  impatiently  dismissed  the  critic  as 

one  "  ignorant  of  the  jiractical  side  of  art." 

Now  "amateur"  is  the  word  which  the 

artist  who  adopts  painting  as  a  profession 


flings  at  him  who  does  not  sell  his  work. 
He  rarely  stops  to  ask  himself  whether  or 
not  the  amateur  has  had  a  training  as  se- 
vere and  thorough  as  his  own,  or  whether 
it  may  not  be  due  to  a  sense  of  modesty,  or, 
generally,  to  his  abstention  from  the  usual 
exhibitions,  and  not  from  incompetence, 
that  the  outsider  has  failed  to  conquer 
public  recognition.      That  recognition  it 
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was  never  Ruskin's  ambition  to  obtain ;  his 
love  of  art  was  too  passionately  disinter- 
ested to  draw  public  approval  upon  his 
own  .performances.  His  mission  in  life, 
he  held,  was  to  proclaim  the  beauties  in 
the  works  of  others — not  his  own.  He 
had,  according  to  his  lights,  to  make  repu- 
tation for  some  painters  and  upset  that  of 
others  who  were  in 
unjustifiable  enjoy- 
ment of  it;  and  to 
equip  himself  for  the 
task — but  in  nowise 
to  exalt  himself — he 
placed  himself  un- 
der the  best  masters 
of  the  day,  and,  by 
dint  of  hard  work 
and  intense  appli- 
cation, he  became  a 
draughtsman  of  ex- 
tremely high  ac- 
comphshment.  His 
limitations  as  an  ar- 
tist are  clear  and 
well-defined,  but  his 
merits  are  not  less 
obvious,  striking 
with  astonishment 
every  visitor  to  the 
ITniversity  Gallery 
of  Oxford,  and  si- 
lencing every  hos- 
tile critic,  who,  as  at 
the  Turner  Exhibi- 
tion at  the  Fine  Art 
Society's  Gallery 
(London,  1878), 
could  see  his  draw- 
ings hanging,  not 
unworthily,  beside 
those  of  the  mighty 
landscape-  painter 
himself. 

I  do  not  mean  to  claim  too  much  for 
Ruskin  as  an  artist,  for  his  limitations  were 
not  only  those  of  temperament,  but  equally 
of  material.  Oil-color  he  never  worked  in. 
His  experiments  in  that  medium  convinced 
him  that  he  did  not  care  for  it  in  his  own 
practice,  and  that  for  his  purpose  in  art — 
whether  as  exercises  in  pure  and  subtle 


Rapid  Sketch— for   "  Placing  "    Subject   on    Paper.     (To 
be   compared  with   early  precise   work.)     January  i, 

1877. 

By  permission  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn. 


daintiness  required  a  method  more  delicate 
in  handling  and  more  rapid  in  effect,  and 
what  Alfred  Hunt  used  to  call  the  ''witch- 
ery of  water-color  "  suited  alike  his  pleas- 
ure and  his  needs.  I  have  always  thought 
that  Ruskin,  who  was  too  much  of  an 
artist  to  be  a  complete  philosopher,  was 
too  much  of  a  philosopher  to  be  a  com- 
plete artist.  Yet, 
though  not  an  oil- 
painter,  Ruskin  has 
proved  his  ability  at 
once  as  a  painter  in 
water  -  color,  as  a 
sketcher,  a  draughts- 
man with  the  point, 
and  an  etcher,  and 
in  all  but  the  last 
has  shown  a  pro- 
ficiency of  which  it 
may  be  said  that,  in 
certain  respects,  he 
has  rarely  been  ex- 
celled. 

It  was  by  no  late 
study  in  life  that 
John  Ruskin  be- 
came an  artist  ; 
through  no  tardy 
determination  to  re- 
inforce his  art-writ- 
ing and  base  it  upon 
a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  his  subject. 
From  his  early 
youth,  his  four  great 
accomp  1  i  s  h  m  e  n  t  s 
were  exercised  and 
acquired  simultane- 
ously, and,  as  he 
grew,  his  knowledge 
of  drawing,  litera- 
ture, architecture, 
and  mineralogy 
grew  also,  the  study  of  any  one  being 
always  reflected  in  or  influenced  by  the 
other  three.  A  glance  at  his  course  of 
study — somewhat  irregular  though  it  may 
seem — will  prove  better  than  any  argu- 
ment how  far  Ruskin's  education  fitted 
him  to  be  an  artist,  and  how  far  his  claim, 
advanced  in  "  Modern  Painters  "(Preface, 


color  or  as  a  means  of  record— aquarelle  first  edition)  may  stand,  that  "the  writer  is 

came  more  naturally  to  his  hand  and  to  no  mere  theorist,  but  has  been  devoted 

his  taste.      His  temperament  was  not  one  from  his  youth  to  the  laborious  study  of 

to  be  bound  by  "the  oily  medium;"  its  practical  art." 
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Casa  Contarini,  Venice.     (Traces  of  Prout-like  manner  in  details.     Pencil  touched  with  sepia.) 
By  permission  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 


When  a  boy,  still  in  frocks,  is  asked  by 
an  artist  what  tlie  background  of  his  por- 
trait shall  be,  and  answers  "  blue  hills  " 
(instead  of  "  gooseberry  bushes,"  as,  with 
humorous  pride,  Ruskin  himself  expresses 
it),  it  may  certainly  be  deduced  that,  in  the 
baby  breast,  there  is  implanted  a  love  of 
landscape  little  common  among  our  infant 
population ;  and  when  the  child,  besides 
loving  to  hearken  to  descriptive  passages 
from  Walter  Scott,  devotes  himself  to  the 
copying  of  prints  and  of  the  most  beauti- 


ful forms  of  typography  on  which  he  can 
set  his  hands,  he  may  fairly  be  credited 
with  a  taste  for  nature  and  art,  with  strong 
leanings  toward  execution.  Such  was  the 
case  with  Ruskin.  He  was  no  more  than 
eleven  when,  with  a  success  hardly  less  sur- 
prising than  his  patience,  he  copied  with  a 
pen,  line  for  line  and  dot  for  dot,  the  won- 
derful etched  illustrations  to  ''  Grimm's 
Fairy  Tales  "  by  "the  immortal  George" 
Cruikshank.  By  such  study  and  applica- 
tion he  even  thus  early  began  to  learn  the 
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Study  of  Wood  and  Sky.     (Winter  scene.     Study  in  sepia  and  pencil.) 
By  permission  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn. 


value  of  line,  both  for  its  own  sake  and 
as  an  expression  of  form,  and  to  appreci- 
ate the  relative  qualities  and  characteris- 
tics of  the  pen  and  the  etching-needle, 
and,  furthermore,  to  acquire  that  insist- 
ence on  the  use  of  the  point,  as  means  for 
early  training,  as  against  that  of  the  brush, 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  the  School  Board  for 
London  preferred  to  adopt.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  1831,  he  was  rewarded  by  being 
placed  under  Mr.  Runciman,  the  drawing- 
master,  who  taught  him  the  "  Harding 
manner ;  "  that  is  to  say,  the  soft  pencil 
used  boldly,  conventionally  rich  and 
showy  in  general  effect — a  method  not  at 
all  agreeable  to  the  boy,  who  was  even  at 
that  early  time  opinionated  on  matters  of 
art.  Perspective  was  more  to  his  taste, 
for  it  enabled  him  to  gain  an  insight  into 
the  representation  of  architecture,  and  he 
fortliwith  set  about  drawing  cottages  and 
working  out  the  elevations  and  masses  of 
the  castles  of  Dover  and  liattle.  He  was 
already  topographical  and  diagrammatic 
in  his  artistic  treatment  of  buildings. 

A  posting-journey  to  the  Alps,  under- 
taken in  1832,  did  much  to  develop  the 
artistic  faculties  of  tlie  boy.  who  devoted 
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himself  to  making  sketches  in  the  manner 
of  Samuel  Prout,  to  please  his  father ;  but 
the  love  of  Turner,  whose  illustrations  to 
Rogers's  "  Italy  "  had  set  him  all  aflame, 
now  filled  his  youthful  heart.  Indeed,  he 
tried  to  make  a  book  of  the  kind  for  him- 
self, reproducing  what  he  saw,  in  picture, 
prose,  and  verse.  The  practice  was  excel- 
lent, and  he  was  not  deterred  in  the  self- 
imposed  task  by  his  very  lively  sense  of 
the  humorous  aspect  of  undertaking  such 
a  monumental  task  at  such  an  interval  of 
ability  and  age.  Turner  and  Prout  were 
now  his  models ;  sometimes  he  imitated  the 
one,  sometimes  the  other,  occasionally  both 
together,  until  he  developed  into  Ruskin 
the  artist,  with  the  stupendous  aims  of 
the  one,  and  the  precision,  accuracy,  and 
local  truth  of  the  other.  By  both  these 
great  men  was  fed  his  love  of  architecture, 
not  only  in  its  artistic  but  in  its  construc- 
tional character;  and  how  thoroughly  he 
understood  it,  and  how  earnestly  he  had 
practised  the  rendering  of  it,  may  be  seen 
in  the  remarkable  drawing  of  the  Scala 
Monument,  executed  in  1835 — a  really 
wonderful  achievement,  in  its  complexity 
of  drawing  and  perspective,  which  he 
afterward    repeated    in    color.       In    the 
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same  year  he  obtained  special  leave  (for 
he  was  not  yet  a  boy  of  fifteen)  to  study 
in  the  Louvre,  and  he  applied  himself  to 
copying  Rembrandt,  attracted  by  his  tre- 
mendous mastery  of  light  and  shade,  and 
not  yet  repelled  by  the  sesthetical  consid- 
erations which  led  him,  years  afterward, 


\. 


Turrets  of  Castle— Sketched  in  Lucerne. 
From  the  collection  of  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton 

to  denounce  the  great  master  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. 

But  Ruskin  was  never  an  artist,  pure 
and  simple.  He  was  in  fact  a  Nature- 
worshipper  ;  and  the  complete  student  of 
Nature  must  needs  be  at  once  an  ardst,  a 
man  of  science,  and  a  thinker ;  that  is  to 
say.  a  humanitarian.  Ruskin  was  all  three, 
and  pr()])ably  paid  his  tribute  to  Rem- 
brandt chiefly  for  his  lessons  in  light  and 
color,  just  as  he  loved  a  rocky  foreground 
partly  for  the  sake  of  its  geology,  and 
architecture  for  its  perspective  and,  gen- 
erally, for  its  demonstration  of  the  laws  of 
construction  and  of  optics.  Indeed,  no 
sooner  was  Rembrandt  copied  witli  search- 


ing analysis  than  another  turn  was  given 
to  young  Ruskin's  mind  by  his  love  of 
mineralogy  and  botany,  and  landscape 
now  absorbed  his  whole  attention  and 
stamped  his  character  and  future  career. 

After  partial  recovery  from   an  attack 
of    pleurisy,   Ruskin     once    more    went 
abroad,  taking  with    him, 
among    his    art    materials,    a 
"  cyanometer,"    a    device 
which  he  invented  to  test  the 
scale  and  depth  of  blues  of 
the    Rhone    and    of    Alpine 
skies.     In  his  pencil-work,  in 
drawing  and  sketching  alike, 
he  again  adopted  the  manner 
of  Prout  as  being  more  easy 
of  reproduction.     He  gener- 
ally outlined  his  work  on  gray 
paper,  in  pen  or  pencil,  and 
touched  it  with  body-color  in 
^     avowed  imitation  of  the  lith- 
^*t     ographs  by   Prout,    Nash, 
Haghe,  and  others  who,  pop- 
ular already,  were  to  found  a 
new  era  not  only  in  the  deco- 
ration  of  books  but  in   the 
art-education  of  the  day.    He 
could  now  draw  thoroughly 
,    well,  all  but  the  figure;  and 
his  father,  a  water-color  ama- 
teur of  the  Girtin  school — an 
example  of  whose  clever,  for- 
mal work  Mr.  Ruskin  to  this 
j    day  accords  an  honored  place 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  su- 
perb   collection    of   Turner's 
works,    in    his    bedroom    at 
Brantwood  —  determined    to 
place  the  youth  in  the  hands 
of  Copley  Fielding  for  •'  finishing."   Field- 
ing was  at  that  time  the  President  of  the 
Water-Color  Society,  and  his  talent  and 
teaching-power  were  appraised  as  second 
only  to  those  of  Turner  himself.   But  he  was 
of  little  use  to  one  of  Ruskin's  individuahty 
and  strength  of  character  ;  and  when  the 
young  student,  whose  apphcation  to  his 
art  was  so  earnest  and  sustained  that  his 
health  was  more  than  once  on  the  point  of 
breaking  down,  visited  the  Royal  Academy 
and  saw  that  the  works  of  Turner  echoed 
the  sentiments  in  his  heart,  with  enough  of 
poetry  and  science  to  satisfy  his  double  pas- 
sion, the  seed  that  germinated  into  "  Mod- 
ern Painters  "  was  planted  then  and  there. 


The  Matterhorn,  August  7,  1849.     (Ruskin  Museum.) 
The  central  portion  of  this  is  enijravcd  in  "  Modern  Painters."' 


But  he  did  not  take  the  new  direction 
all  at  once.  The  drawings  of  the  follow- 
ing year  (1837),  the  result  of  a  tour  in  the 
north  of  England,  are  extremely  Prout- 
esque  in  method,  although  they  lean  as 
much  toward  the  feeling  and  execution  of 
Turner.  Even  when  he  studied  in  Rome, 
sketching  there  in  1 840  and  1 84 1 ,  his  work 
was  still  "partly  in  imitation  of  Prout, 
partly  of  David  Roberts  " — that  Scottish 
painter  of  cathedrals  whose  art  in  later 
years  he  was  so  severely  to  criticise.  Rus- 
kin admitted  that  his  own  work  was  at  this 
time  full  of  weaknesses  and  vulgarities  ; 
but  he  had  not  yet  made  the  little  drawing 
of  an  ivy  branch — his  first  drawing  of  leaf- 
age in  actual  growth — that  changed  the 
course  of  his  whole  art-life  and  emanci- 
pated from  conventionalism  his  whole  art- 
thought. 

This  event  occurred  in  1842.  He  had 
been  Uiking  lessons  from  J.  D.  Harding, 
whose  spiritual  view  of  art  and  nature  cor- 
responded with  his  own,  but  whose  gen- 
eral principles  formed  an  efficient  antidote 
to  the  exaggerated  admiration  for  the  tricks 
as  well  as  for  the  art  of  Turner  which,  af- 
ter first  enlightening,  now  began  to  disturb 


Ruskin's  artistic  outlook.  Harding  had 
taught  him  to  generalize  leafage  ;  but  one 
day,  as  Mr.  CoUingwood  has  recorded, 
sitting  down  to  draw  a  tree-stem  with  its 
clinging  ivy,  Ruskin  saw,  while  studying  it, 
how  he  obtained  a  perception  of  its  beauty 
— inherent,  and  of  arrangement  of  design 
— by  following  it  with  reverent  accuracy- 
instead  of  losing  it  by  the  broad  generaliza- 
tions that  were  in  vogue.  Thenceforward 
unflinching  thoroughness  was  the  young 
man's  guiding  principle  in  art,  the  cause 
of  his  championship  of  the  Preraphaelite 
School,  that  was  to  follow  six  years  later, 
and  the  origin  of  his  famous  behest  ("  se- 
lecting nothing  ")  that  has  since  been  so 
misapplied,  misunderstood,  and  misquot- 
ed against  him.  But  Ruskin  employed 
the  services  of  Harding  still,  for  the  sake 
of  the  sympathy  that  was  between  them ; 
but  while  the  master  was  swiftly  brushing 
in  his  brilliant  drawing  of  a  whole  coun- 
tryside, bathed  in  the  sidelong  rays  of  a 
sun  half  obscured  by  threatening  storm- 
clouds  (or  some  such  fervent  artificial 
subject  of  his),  he  would  laugh  at  the  re- 
bellious pupil  who,  devout  in  his  new  art- 
religion,    would    "pore    into    foreground 
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weeds  "  and  find  his  subject  there.  His 
drawings  of  the  Alps  were  no  longer  at- 
tempts at  effects ;  they  were  careful  stud- 
ies of  rock-formation  ;  his  street-drawings 
were  less  for  architectural  picturesqueness 
than  for  accurate  free-hand  rendering  of 
the  structure  and  enrichments  of  the  houses. 
Yet  he  did  not  give  up  his  painter's  study 
of  the  Old  Masters  ;  but  in  1844,  after  an- 
other visit  to  the  Louvre,  he  finally  realized 
which  was  the  road  that  destiny  had  point- 


Mary  of  the  Thorn,  at  Pisa,  soon  to  be  torn 
to  ruins — a  work  that  would  be  notable 
coming  from  the  hand  of  any  man  ;  and 
now,  to  illustrate  '*  The  Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture,"  he  turned  his  attention  to 
etching,  which  he  practised  with  more  suc- 
cess than  might  have  been  expected  from 
one  of  his  mercurial  temperament.  During 
the  next  year,  1850,  he  made  drawings  for 
"  The  Stones  of  Venice,"  as  exquisite  and 
delicate  as  the  plates  that  were  engraved 


Rock  and  Trees. 
From  the  collection  of  Charles  Eliot  Norton. 


ed  out  to  him,  for  he  could  not  walk  on 
two  at  once  ;  and  he  thenceforward  gave 
up  geology,  so  far  as  aesthetic  study  was 
concerned  (though  not  at  all  as  a  subject 
for  general  cultivation,  and  for  the  special 
purposes  which  are  so  brilliantly  displayed 
in  "  Modern  Painters"),  and  threw  himself 
into  the  study  of  the  history  and  criticism 
of  art.  He  studied  the  works  of  the  Old 
Masters,  from  the  emotional  side,  as  ear- 
nestly as  MorelH  did  later  from  the  ma- 
terial; for  man's,  rather  than  the  techni- 
cian's, interest  in  art  was  his  guide,  at  this 
time,  in  his  attitude  toward  his  subject. 

Meanwhile,  Ruskin  proceeded  with  the 
education  of  his  hand  and  eye,  but  not 
with  the  brush  alone.  He  had  shown  a 
command  of  the  point  and  of  water-color 
in  scores  of  drawings,  notably  in  his  ex- 
quisite representation  of  the  Chapel  of  St. 


from  them.  Thus,  for  twenty  years — to 
carry  the  examination  no  farther — we  find 
Ruskin  an  enthusiastic,  continuous,  and 
indefatigable  worker  in  the  arts  ;  and  yet 
men  who  do  not  share  his  artistic  views, 
but  who  on  matters  of  fact  should  be  bet- 
ter informed,  seek  habitually  to  dismiss  his 
theories  and  set  aside  his  conclusions  on 
the  ground  that  "  Ruskin  is  an  amateur," 
because,  forsooth,  he  never  painted  for 
money. 

I  come  now  to  one  of  Professor  Rus- 
kin's  principal  limitations  and  its  effect. 
This  defect  was  concisely  formulated  by 
my  friend  Professor  Herkomer  when  he 
said  that  "Ruskin  never  finishes  his  work 
to  the  edges."  There  is  deeper  and  wider 
truth  in  the  assertion  than  Air.  Herkomer, 
at  the  moment,  had  probably  any  immedi- 
ate notion  of.      It  is  not  in  art  alone  that 


At  the  Falls  of  Glenfinlas.     Water  color— study  of  rock  and  flora — (when  Millais  was  painting  his  portrait  beside  the 

Falls,   1854). 

By  permission  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn. 


Ruskin  has  not  finished  his  work  "  to  the 
edges."  We  see  it  in  the  books  he  has  left 
incomplete — in  the  synthetic  schemes  and 
series,  literary  and  social,  that  have  been 
left  half  done.  As  an  artist,  like  the  philos- 
opher he  is,  he  is  profound  and  analytical 
rather  than  complete,  having  spread  him- 
self over  everything,  interested  himself  in 
everything,  and  always  been  anxious  to 
deal  with  a  next  subject  as  soon  as  it  has 
cropped  up.  There  are  among  his  draw- 
ings exceptions,  of  course,  numerous  and 


notable,  to  this  unfortunate  characteristic 
of  "  unfinishedness  ;  "  but  they  are  not 
numerous  enough  to  destroy  the  rule. 
And  this  rule,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  the 
stranger,  inasmuch  as  to  Ruskin  the  com- 
plete artist  represents  the  complete  Man 
— perfect  in  his  sense -functions,  in  his 
mentality,  and  his  morality  in  its  broadest 
signification,  in  his  refinement  and  culture, 
self-restraint,  and  industry  ;  in  short,  in  all 
the  virtues  and  the  majority  of  the  graces. 
Now,  this  tendency    to    incompletion 
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arises  from  two  causes  :  the  first,  the 
natural  impatience  of  temperament,  and 
the  second,  the  scientific  basis  on  which 
the  main  tenets  of  his  artistic  creed  are 
founded,  colored  though  they  may  be 
by  ethics,  poetry,  or  romance. 

Indeed,  although  he  would  recoil  be- 


heardas  an  "aside"  when  he  was  deliver- 
ing his  lecture,  "  The  Storm- Cloud  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  that  for  many  years 
he  had  kept  an  illustrated  diary  of  the 
sky  as  seen  from  Brantwood — "bottled," 
as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "as  my  father 
bottled  his  sherries. ' '    But  there  were  other 


fore  no  trouble,  before  no   expenditure  of    things    that   interested    him    more  ;    and 

when  he  was  not  making  draw- 
ings of  cloud-forms  for  a  dis- 
tinct practical  purpose — such 
as  his  chapter  in  "  Modern 
Painters" — he  cared  less  for 
them  when  considered  only  for 
their  purely  pictorial  effect. 

In  truth,  although  Ruskin 
admitted  that  "art  was  not 
meant  to  teach  science,''  Nat- 
ure, the  scientific  phenomenon 
that  involves  the  whole  world, 
absorbed  his  faculties  even 
when,  if  half  unconscious  of  it, 
he  reared  upon  it  his  theories 
of  morality.  His  art  is  record 
rather  than  creation,  and  his 
aim,  broadly  speaking,  scien- 
tific in  its  essence  rather  than 
artistic.  He  has  declared,  in 
one  of  those  moments  of  clear 
introspection  which  illumine 
his  character  with  so  bright 
and  exquisite  a  light,  "  I  am 
no  poet — I  have  no  imagina- 
tion." A  poet  he  was  and  is; 
but  imagination  or  invention 
of  the  higher  pictorial  sort  he 
had  not.  He  did  not  realize 
the  truth  at  first,  but  sought  to 
restrain  much  play  of  imagina- 
tion in  others  as  harmful.  To 
Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  who 
loved  to  realize  his  invention 
and  ideals,  not  only  in  the  figures  in  his 
pictures,  but  in  every  sort  of  accessory, 
he  would  say,  "  Ned,  Ned,  go  to  Nature 


Old  House  near  Bellinzona,   1858.     Unpublished 
Original  in  possession  of  M.  H.  Spielmann. 


pams  or  care,  once  he  obtained  the  main 
object  of  this  work  Ruskin  would  be  con- 
tent to  leave  the  rest  unfinished.     To   a 

friend  who  asked  him  why  he  did  not  com-    and  only  in  later  days  did  he  regretfully 
plete  a  landscape  of  which  only  the  middle    recognize  his  limitation,  as  conveyed  in 


was  elaborated,  he  quickly  repHed  :  "  Oh, 
I've  no  time  to  do  the  tailoring."  He  had 
command  of  infinite  patience  for  the 
working  out  of  the  details  that  interested 
him  in  the  scene  before  him,  but  rarely,  if 
ever,  had  he  sufBcient,  once  those  details 
were  secured,  to  draw  in  the  complement- 
ary skies  or  what  not.  Not  that  skies  lacked 
interest   for  him.     On  the   contrary,    we 


the  pathetic  words  spoken  to  me  years 
ago — "I  might  have  made  such  charming 
records  of  things  !  " 

From  the  first,  with  an  interval  given 
to  a  somewhat  morbid  leaning  to  fanci- 
ful exaggeration,  he  preferred  "  records 
of  things,"  often  making  even  his  most 
exquisite  drawings  savor  somewhat  of 
the  diagrammatic.     There  is  always  some 
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""^  of  banks  and  mosses,  in  the  manner 
of  William  Hunt,  of  plants  or  ferns,  of 
glaciers  or  clouds  or  mountain  forms, 
deliberate  accuracy  has  been  the  main 
inspiration — manifest  testimony  to  the  be- 
lief that  science  is  at  the  root  of  nature, 
and  reverential  nature,  with  the  love  and 
praise  of  God,  at  the  root  of  all  true  art. 
Thence  Ruskin  deduced  his  final  axiom, 
"  All  great  art  is  praise ;  "  textually 
repudiating,  however,  the  saying  forced 
upon  him,  that  none  but  good  men  can 


Study  of  Two  Rays  of  a   Peacock's   Feather,   Magnified 
Five   limes.     (Ruskin  Museum.) 


object  beyond  the  beauty  of  the  drawing 
to  be  produced,  the  drawing  itself  never 
being  the  finality  in  the  painter's  eyes.  If 
it  be  of  a  mountain,  it  is  to  show  the  beau- 
ty of  that  mountain,  but  not  the  beauty 
of  his  own  handiwork;  and  if  color,  to 
show  the  beauty  of  the  color  which  God 
has  given  us.  This  is  Ruskin's  humility 
throughout — not  his  skill,  but  the  loveli- 
ness of  creation,  it  is  his  object  to  display. 
The  artist  in  him  will  present  a  perfect 
suggestion  of  a  scene,  but  the  scientist 
insists  on  working  out  the  details  of  that 
in  it  which  interests  him  most  (not  nec- 
essarily the  most  dehghtful  position),  and 
he  leaves  the  rest  in  remonstrance  of 
the  spectator's  unapproved  interest  in 
the  other  parts.     Whether  in  his  studies 


I'wo  Studies  of  a  Dorsal  Plume  of  a    Peacock— Une  for 
Anatomy. 

Engraved  in  "  Laws  of  Fesole."     Ruskin  Museum. 
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produce  good  art.  And  so,  despising  the 
finishing  of  a  drawing  for  the  sake  of  ef- 
fect, of  mere  sensual  enjoyment,  or  what 
he  calls  "amusement,"  he  has  always  pre- 
ferred to  devote  himself  to  the  bit  that 
best  illustrated  a  theory,  that  offered  the 
greatest  difficulty  and  severest  self-disci- 
pline, or  that  presented  some  dehght  apart 
from  "objectless"  artistic  display. 

How   much  this    scientific  aspect  lost 
him  artistic  power  others  can  judge  as  well 


aginative  or  poetical  essays  begin  to  take 
precedence  over  the  historical  or  imita- 
tive. But  middle  age  is  too  late  to  change 
a  long- fixed  habit  of  thought  and  practice, 
and  although  Ruskin  in  later  years  made 
rapid  artistic  sketches  no  longer  "  tight"  (of 
which  one  is  reproduced  on  page  656), 
which  would  have  been  impossible  to  him 
in  his  earlier  years,  the  neat  and  careful 
hand  may  be  traced  in  them  down  to  the 
very  end. 


Market  Place  of  Abbeville.     (Pure  pencil.) 
By  permission  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 


as  Ruskin,  or  better.  A  rigid  self-train- 
ing in  botany,  geology,  tree  and  cloud 
and  mountain  forms,  all  reproduced  with 
equal  degree  of  accuracy,  for  their  own 
sake,  led  him  to  accord  equal  and  un- 
varied importance  to  a  seaweed  and  a  sun- 
set, to  a  bit  of  quartz  and  to  Mont  Blanc, 
to  a  dead  leaf  and  a  forest,  or  a  sculptured 
fragment  and  a  cathedral,  to  a  coin  or  a 
ruined  capital  and  a  statue  or  a  Gothic 
tomb  ;  and  not  until  1858,  when  studying 
the  noblest  works  of  Titian  and  Veronese, 
did  he  learn  the  full  relation  between  line 
and  color.  After  that  time  his  "topog- 
raphy," whether  simple  or  Turnerian,  is 
as  far  as  possible  laid  aside,  and  the  im- 


This  respect  for  fact  often  betrayed 
Ruskin  into  the  Nature-mirror  theory  of 
art ;  the  belief  that  because  a  thing  "  was 
there  "  in  a  landscape,  therefore  it  must 
be  shown  there  in  the  drawing  too.  The 
duty  of  the  artist,  if  something  "  is  there  " 
that  militates  against  the  composition,  is  to 
remove  it  or  to  modify  it.  That  Ruskin 
did  not  do  so,  but  preferred  sometimes  to 
throw  upon  Nature  the  responsibility  of 
some  discordant  element  in  his  picture,  is  all 
the  stranger,  inasmuch  as  no  one  was  more 
appreciative  of  composition  in  the  works 
of  others — "  the  quahty  above  all  others," 
he  says  somewhere,  "  which  gives  me  de- 
light in  pictures."    And  so  for  many  years 


Diagrammatic  Enlargement  of  a  Silver  Penny  of  William  the  Conqueror.     (Ruskin  Museum.) 


this  desire  to  regard  drawing  as  a  means 
to  an  end,  and  that  end  record^  or  the 
realization  of  a  well-defined  sentiment, 
reduced  his  Art  from  the  position  of  Mis- 
tress of  the  Imagination  to  that  of  Hand- 
maiden to  Fact.  It  will,  I  think,  be  rec- 
ognized that  his  flowers  are  poetic  bot- 
any, his  skies  poetic  meteorology,  his  rocks 
poetic  geology,  and  his  architectural  ara- 
besque forms  poetical  geometry,  the  love 
of  science  underlying  all  his  exquisite 
handling  of  the  point,  the  wonderful  dehca- 
cy  of  elaboration,  the  purity  and  vivid  col- 
or of  his  transparent  washes,  and  the  de- 


Rapid  Sketch  of  Dead  Oak  Spray  (1879).    (Ruskin  Museum.) 


lightful  though  rather  peculiar  quality  of 
his  body-color.  It  is  all  poetic  fact  arbi- 
trarily and  exquisitely  set  down. 

Ruskin's  other  chief  limitation  as  an 
artist  is  dependent  on  his  having  failed  to 
study  the  human  figure,  which  gave  Sir 
Edward  Poynter  the  opportunity  of  de- 
claring '*Of  beauty  of  form  he  seems  to 
have  no  perception  whatever."  This  ap- 
pears to  me  to  overstate  the  case  com- 
pletely, for  Ruskin's  knowledge  and  keen 
appreciation  of  architecture  and  archi- 
tectural and  sculptural  forms,  as  well  as  of 
nearly  all  forms  of  animal  life,  is  based  upon 
the  liveliest  sensitiveness  to 
"the  round"  and  particu- 
larly to  "style."  But  Rus- 
kin's view  of  art  was  always 
less  Greek  than  Christian, 
and  less  Latin  than  Gothic ; 
and  the  study  of  the  nude — 
that  is,  the  human  form — 
had  no  place  in  his  artistic 
ambitions.  The  human  fig- 
ure, indeed,  was  the  one  form 
of  nature  which  he  did  not 
worship.  He  both  spoke  and 
wrote  against  the  study  of  the 
nude,  objecting  to  "  the  un- 
dressedness  of  it  "  in  mod- 
ern hands  and  in  northern 
lands.  But  the  result  on  his 
own  art,  while  leaving  him 
all  his  elegance,  daintiness, 
refinement,  and  grace,,  with 
all  his  other  merits,  is  to  rob 
it  of  the  vigor  which  one 
feels   it   lacks.     One   recog- 
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Monochrome  Study  (Sepia)  of  Carpa 


nizes  the  truth  of  the  German  professor's 
reply  to  an  Enghsh  student  who  came  to 
him  to  learn  landscape-painting  :  "  You 
must  draw  nothing  but  the  skeleton  and  the 
figure  ;  there  is  no  other  way  of  painting 
landscape."  Yet  Ruskin  could  copy  the 
figure  admirably,  with  full  inteUigence  of 
its  construction,  and  his  portrait  of  him- 
self shows  what  he  might  have  done  in  this 
section  of  his  art.  So  much  it  was  needful 
to  say  for  the  full  understanding  of  Rus- 
kin's  artistic  achievement,  of  his  extraor- 
dinary excellence  in  some  directions,  and 
of  his  weakness  in  another.  These  de- 
limitations made  clear,  there  is  still  left 
enough  warmly  to  applaud  in  his  work, 
and  to  justify  the  claim  that  when  that 
work  comes  to  be  more  widely  known  a 
place  will  be  found  for  the  artist  among 
the  most  briUiant  executants  with  the  pen- 
cil, the  most  sensitive  and  delicate  of 
sketchers,  and  most  dainty  and  exquisite 
of  colorists. 

Taking,  then,  the  view  that  the  visible 
beauty  of  the  world  is  the  beauty  of  nat- 
ure, that  nature  is  mainly  represented  by 
the  landscape,  and  that  the  beauty  of 
landscape  is  therefore  the  demonstration 
of  God,  Ruskin  devoted  himself  mainly  to 
this  section  of  art  alike  with  pencil,  brush, 
and  etching-needle.  With  the  pencil  he 
for  some  time  followed  Prout,  his  neighbor 
at  Denmark  Hill,  whose  work  appealed  to 
him  as  a  link  between  the  sister  arts  of  ar- 
chitecture and  water-color  ;  of  this,  exam- 
ples may  be  seen  in  drawings  here  pub- 
lished. 1  .ater  on,  greater  delicacy  and  less 
elementariness  refined  his  pencil  in  the  di- 
rection of  Turner's  most  delicate  architect- 
ural manner  ;  and  later,  as  in  the  "  Market 
Place  of  Abbeville"  (page  666),  or  the 
views  on  the  .Grand  Canal  of  Venice  (page 
657 — in  which,  liowever,  tliere  are  still 
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George  and  the  Dragon."     (Ruskin  Museum.) 


some  reminiscences  of  Prout),  there  are  ele- 
gance, firmness,  and  exquisiteness  of  which 
Maxime  Lalanne  might  have  been  proud. 
Of  these  drawings  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber are  in  existence,  some  of  those  among 
the  hundred  and  more  at  Oxford,  measuring 
between  two  and  three  feet  wide,  a  num- 
ber in  pure  pencil,  and  others  heightened 
by,  or  drawn  entirely  in,  color.  These  are 
remarkable  for  the  success  with  which  text- 
ure, material,  and  reflected  Hghts  are  ren- 
dered. Not  Mr.  Alma-Tadema  himself 
could  surpass  Mr.  Ruskin  in  this  direction, 
in  this  medium.  And  at  the  same  time  in 
this  work  there  is  usually  a  breadth  which 
those  who  only  know  the  microscopic 
power  of  Ruskin's  eye — which  Madame 
Rosa  Bonheur  once  referred  to  as  "  son 
ceil  d'oiseau  " — would  be  unprepared  for. 
And  all  the  while  his  color  is  pure,  clear, 
vivid,  and  delicate.  In  this  section  of  his 
art  he  studied  William  Hunt,  the  figure, 
fruit,  and  flower  painter  of  his  adoration, 
but  his  work  was  more  refined  and  less  ro- 
bust, in  exact  proportion  as  Ruskin  was 
more  intellectual  and  cultivated  and  less 
vigorous  than  the  other.  WHien  he  was  a 
boy  twelve  years  old,  Ruskin  said  he 
"saw  nature"  with  the  eyes  of  Turner, 
who  was  then  sixty  years  of  age ;  but  in 
his  "  forty  years  of  happy  work  between 
1830  and  1870"  his  precocious  and  in- 
dividual talent  ''found  itself"  in  due  and 
early  course. 

In  the  first  place  he  lost  his  "drawing- 
master  method"  —  the  method  acquired 
by  studying  other  men's  styles  —  and 
evolved  a  manner  of  his  own.  At  one 
time  this  seems  to  have  had  some  affinity 
with  the  process  of  Rossetti,  as  is  shown 
by  some  of  his  unfinished  water- colors. 
When  not  aiming  at  pure  transparent  tints, 
he  would  lay  in  flat  colors,  and  then  work 
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them  up  with  body-color  to  the  character- 
istic tones  and  degree  of  opacity  he  de- 
sired. But  akhough  he  sometimes  used 
it,  and  even  praised  J.  F.  Lewis's  employ- 
ment of  body-color  in  the  famous  *'  Frank 
Encampment  in  the  Desert,"  Ruskin 
feared  it  for  its  loss  of  transparency,  just 
as  Sir  Edward  Poynter  denounces  it  for 
the  opportunities  it  offers  for  "dodging" 
that  accuracy  at  the  first  touch,  such  as  is 
absolutely  necessary  with  pure  wash.  For 
that  reason,  too,  Ruskin  protested  against 
Fred  Walker's  "  semi-miniature  fresco, 
quarter- wash  manner,"  in  spite  of  the 
beauty  of  the  completed  work.  Even  in 
his  most  successful  architectural  drawings, 
in  which  he  showed  such  appreciation  of 
the  strength  of  material,  of  mass  and  con- 
struction, and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
art-science,  both  as  to  ornament,  shadow, 
texture,  and  light  and  shade,  he  obtained 
all  his  effects  simply  and  without  effort 
by  simple  wash. 

Following  out  these  drawings,  and  bear- 
ing in  mind  that,  roughly  speaking,  up  to 
1863  chiaroscuro  was  the  basis  of  Rus- 
kin's  study,  and  after  1868  the  truth  of 
local  color  (as,  I  think,  is  also  affirmed  by 
Mr.  Collingwood),  we  see  how  in  due  order 
Ruskin  studied  color,  drawing,  perspective, 
curvature,  light  and  shade,  and  the  qual- 
ity and  play  of  sunlight ;  we  observe  how 
breadth  of  effect  is  destroyed  by  his  ful- 
ness of  detail;  how  he  gradually  learned 
the  "placing"  of  his  subject  on  the  paper; 
how  he  refined  the  work  until  his  rendering 
of  natural  objects  became  so  delicate  and 
dainty  as  to  be  almost  inimitable,  and  for 
nineteen  artists  out  of  twenty,  even  of  the 
skilfullest,  unattainable. 

In  his  etchings,  whether  original  or 
translations  of  Turner's  drawings,  Ruskin 
is  somewhat  elementary  ;  nevertheless,  he 
succeeded  in  suggesting  l)oth  light  and 
shade  and  color.  They  show  a  delicate 
but  not  a  firm  or  confident  hand  ;  the 
touch  is  often  scratchy,  and  the  biting  un- 
equal and  inadequate,  yet  Turnerian  still. 
But  in  beauty  of  mountain-drawing  upon 
the  plate  Ruskin  is  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
unsurpassed.  His  soft-ground  etchings  to 
the  first  edition  of  "  The  Seven  Lamps  of 
.■Architecture"  were  far  better  than  he  was 
willing  to  admit.  No  one,  moreover,  knew 
better  than  Ruskin  how  to  work  for  the  en- 
graver, not  even  Turner  himself.  Some  of 
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the  exquisite  plates  in  "  Modern  Painters  " 
and  in  "  The  Stones  of  Venice "  were 
made  by  the  skilful  engravers  whom  he 
had  trained,  from  sketches  as  summary 
and  skilful  as  artistic  short-hand  can  be, 
though  later  on  he  provided  drawings  for 
the  purpose  as  delicate  and  exquisite  as 
the  subsequent  plates  themselves. 

To  the  drawings  here  reproduced  from 
those  in  the  collections  of  the  Ruskin  Mu- 
seum at  Meersbrook  Park  (by  consent  of 
Mr.  William  White,  curator),  the  Oxford 
University  Gallery,  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn, 
Mr.  Ruskin,  and  my  own,  I  need  not  re- 
fer in  detail,  but  I  may  say  that  they  have 
been  chosen  in  not  a  few  instances  with  a 
view  to  illustrating  frankly  not  only  the 
strength  but  the  limitations  of  the  artist's 
powers.  We  have  here  examples  of  his 
brush,  pen,  and  pencil,  from  the  sketches 
of  withered  oak-leaves  (page  667),  which 
he  was  fond  of  drawing  as  studies  for  his 
Oxford  pupils — [when  I  was  in  his  old 
nursery  (1897)  at  Heme  Hill — the  little 
top  room,  in  which  he  would  sleep  when 
he  came  to  town  from  Coniston — there 
was  hanging  up  just  such  a  dead  oak- 
branch,  which  had  been  on  its  nail  since 
it  was  placed  there  years  before] — to  the 
drawing  of  "  Vesuvius"  (page  659)  repro- 
duced from  "Studies  in  Both  Arts."  Not 
only  in  them,  but  in  the  silver  penny  (page 
667)  and  a  peacock's  dorsal  plume  (page 
665),  we  see  the  equal  strenuousness  of  the 
painter  and  his  equal  respect  for  artistic 
beauty  and  scientific  fact.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Ruskin 's  greatest  charac- 
teristic is  his  color,  and  that  main  charm 
printers'  ink  is,  unfortunately,  powerless  to 
l^resent.  Nevertheless,  we  have  Ruskin 
the  artist  here,  and  the  reader  can  judge 
him  as  a  draughtsman  as  completely  and 
dispassionately  as  we  can  estimate  the 
economist  and  the  man  of  letters.  The 
man  himself  helps  us  to  form  the  judg- 
ment, for  self-revelation,  involving  all  his 
virtues  and  all  his  foibles,  is  as  much  a  pas- 
sion with  him  as  it  was  with  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau.  That  judgment  cannot  fail  to 
place  him  high  among  the  draughtsmen 
and  natural  colorists  of  his  dme  as  a  man 
of  extremely  great  accomplishments,  who 
cared  more  for  his  subject  and  for  honest 
labor  than  for  effect,  who  sacrificed  aes- 
thetic emotion  to  the  poetry  of  fact,  and  his 
own  reputation  for  his  country's  good. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  OF  POL- 
ICY IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

AND   THEIR   RELATION   TO   AN   ANGLO-AMERICAN    ALLIANCE 
By  the  Rt.    Hon.   Joseph  Chamberlain 

British  Colonial  Secretary 


IN  the  course  of  the  last  few  months 
a  great  and  noteworthy  change  has 
come  over  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  It  is 
not  due  to  the  action  of  Governments,  and 
does  not  follow  from  any  formal  treaty  or 
from  any  change  of  pohcy  on  either  side. 

It  is  a  quickening  of  popular  sentiment 
and  a  growth  of  mutual  appreciation, 
which,  in  suddenness  and  strength,  may, 
without  exaggeration,  be  compared  to  an 
explosion. 

No  great  gift  of  imagination  is  required 
to  foresee  the  far-reaching  and  beneficent 
consequences  that  may  result  in  the  future 
from  a  cordial  understanding  between  the 
two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  It  is,  therefore,  with  something 
more  than  curiosity  that  the  civilized  world 
is  asking  whether  this  change  will  be  last- 
ing, whether  it  will  be  fruitful,  whether  it 
will  lead  to  common  action  for  common 
ends  ;  or  whether  it  is  a  mere  evanescent 
burst  of  emotion  which  will  die  away  as 
soon  as  the  cause  which  has  excited  it  has 
been  forgotten  in  some  new  sensation. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  answer  which 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  would 
wish  to  be  given  to  these  questions.  The 
sense  of  kin.ship  and  the  desire  for  closer 
union  has  been  steadily  growing  through- 
out the  last  thirty  years,  and  during  the 
whole  of  that  time  the  sympathy  of  the 
vast  majority  of  our  people  has  been  given 
to  the  United  States  in  all  the  develop- 
ments of  their  national  growth  and  pros- 
perity ;  while  we  have  steadily  refused  to 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  breach  in 
these  good  relations,  on  the  maintenance 
of  which  we  are.  convinced  that  the  inter- 


ests of  civilization  depend.  Even  the  oc- 
casional harshness  of  despatches  from  the 
State  department,  or  the  rejection  of  Trea- 
ties of  Reciprocity  or  Arbitration  by  the 
Senate,  have  failed  to  disturb  our  confi- 
dence, or  to  shake  our  permanent  good- 
will. At  no  time  in  this  generation  have 
Englishmen  consented  to  speak  of  Amer- 
icans as  foreigners,  nor  has  it  been  to  the 
interest  of  any  English  newspaper  or  pol- 
itician to  use  unfriendly  or  disparaging 
language  about  American  institutions  or 
the  American  people. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  attitude  has 
been  always  reciprocated.  It  is  true  that 
in  private  hfe  an  Englishman  in  the  United 
States  has  never  failed  to  find  the  greatest 
courtesy  and  the  most  lavish  hospitality  ; 
but  the  press  has,  in  the  past,  given  fre- 
quent expression  to  scornful  criticism  and 
unfavorable  judgment  of  all  things  Eng- 
lish, while  pohticians  in  search  of  a  cry 
have  been  too  ready  to  court  popularity 
by  twisting  the  lion's  tail. 

England,  as  painted  by  American  artists 
— themselves,  in  most  cases,  the  descend- 
ants of  Englishmen,  and  inheriting  the 
failings  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  the  race — 
has  been  represented  as  tyrannical,  self- 
ish, blustering,  and  cowardly.  In  Ireland, 
India,  and  Egypt  she  has  been  depicted 
as  the  oppressor  of  subject  races  rightly 
struggling  to  be  free,  while  at  home  her 
people  have  been  caricatured  as  tamely 
submitting  to  all  the  abuses  of  aristocratic 
and  privileged  government. 

It  is  instructive  to  recall  all  tliisin  order 
to  mark  the  greatness  of  the  transforma- 
tion. No  complaint  can  justly  be  made 
now  of  either  press  or  politician.     Our  ef- 
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forts  are  appreciated,  our  difficulties  are 
fairly  recognized,  even  our  faults  and  our 
failures  are  regarded  with  a  friendly  eye. 
It  is  seen  that  the  two  nations  are  inspired 
by  the  same  general  ideas. of  pohcy  and 
legislation,  and  that  more  than  a  hundred 
years  of  separation  have  left  both  of  them 
still  dominated  in  all  essentials  by  the  same 
guiding  and  fundamental  principles. 

The  quickness  with  which  this  new  at- 
titude of  mind  has  been  adopted  suggests  a 
conclusion  which,  if  confirmed,  will  go  far 
to  dispel  any  doubts  as  to  the  permanence 
of  the  change.  May  it  not  be  that  the 
tone  of  the  past,  which  sometimes  seemed 
so  bitter  and  unfriendly,  was  not  the  ex- 
pression of  permanent  aversion,  but  the 
pride  and  coyness  of  the  maiden  waiting 
to  be  wooed  ?  The  conviction  of  the 
depth  and  sincerity  of  English  feeling  has 
at  last  struck  root  in  the  American  mind. 
The  old  suspicions  have  been  dispelled, 
and  room  is  left  for  the  display  of  a  sen- 
timent all  the  deeper  because  it  has  long 
been  suppressed.  "Can  this  be  true?" 
says  Beatrice  in  the  play. 

Stand  I  condemn'd  for  pride  and  scorn  so  much? 
Contempt,  farewell !      .      .     . 
If  thou  dost  love,  my  kindness  shall  incite  thee 
To  bind  our  loves  up  in  a  holy  band. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  even  when  the  mis- 
representation and  unkindly  criticism  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  was  most 
prevalent  some  of  the  greatest  American 
statesmen  looked  forward  hopefully  to  the 
removal  of  all  misunderstanding,  and  to 
the  growth  of  a  sense  of  unity  based  on 
community  of  interest  and  sentiment.  The 
last  state  paper  written  by  President  Lin- 
coln before  his  assassination  was  the  reply 
drafted  by  him,  and  subsequently  read  by 
President  Johnson  to  the  British  minister 
on  his  presentation,  and  it  contained  these 
words  :  "  The  interest  of  civilization  and 
humanity  require  that  the  two  Nations 
should  be  friends.  I  have  always  known 
and  accepted  it  as  a  fact,  honorable  to 
both  countries,  that  the  Queen  of  England 
is  a  sincere  and  honest  well-wisher  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  have  been  equally 
frank  and  explicit  in  the  opinion  that  the 
friendship  of  the  United  States  toward 
Great  Britain  is  enjoined  by  all  the  con- 
siderations of  interest  and  of  sentiment 
affecting  the  character  of  both." 


And  similarly  General.  Grant,  writing 
from  his  death-bed  the  concluding  pas- 
sages of  his  Memoirs,  leaves  as  a  legacy 
to  his  countrymen  this  expression  of  his 
opinion.  '*  England  and  the  United  States 
are  natural  allies  and  should  be  the  best 
of  friends.  They  speak  one  language  and 
are  related  by  blood  and  other  ties.  We  to- 
gether, or  even  either  separately,  are  better 
qualified  than  any  other  people  to  establisli 
commerce  between  all  the  nationalities  of 
the  world."  And  then  he  goes  on  to  say, 
in  words  that  have  a  special  interest  and 
appHcation  at  the  present  time,  "  England 
governs  her  own  colonies,  and  particular- 
ly those  embracing  the  people  of  different 
races  from  her  own,  better  than  any  other 
nation.  She  is  just  to  the  conquered  but 
rigid.  She  makes  them  self-supporting, 
but  gives  the  benefit  of  labor  to  the  labor- 
er. She  does  not  seem  to  look  upon  the 
Colonies  as  outside  possessions  which  she 
is  at  liberty  to  work  for  the  support  and 
aggrandizement  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment." 

If  these  and  many  similar  utterances 
from  leading  statesmen  and  public  writers 
did  not  bear  immediate  fruit,  it  was  be- 
cause there  existed,  unfortunately,  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people,  a  deep- 
rooted  conviction  that  England  was  un- 
sympathetic and  even  hostile  to  the  ideals 
of  the  United  States ;  and  it  required  the 
unmistakable  evidence  afforded  by  the  at- 
titude of  Great  Britain  during  the  recent 
war  to  convince  them  that  this  suspicion 
was  unfounded,  and  that  whatever  may 
have  been  the  sentiments  of  our  ancestors 
after  the  Revolutionary  War — or  even  of 
the  generation  which  watched,  with  min- 
gled feelings,  the  gigantic  struggle  that 
threatened  the  existence  of  the  Union — 
the  England  of  to-day  is  almost  unani- 
mously proud  of  the  spirit  which  has  been 
shown  by  the  American  people,  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  navy  and  the  courage  and 
endurance  of  the  soldiers,  and,  not  least, 
of  the  humanity  of  the  victors.  While  ap- 
proving the  neutrality  imposed  upon  their 
Government,  so  long  as  the  conflict  was 
confined  to  Spain  and  the  United  States, 
it  has  been  impossible  for  the  British  peo- 
ple to  conceal  their  sympathy  with  the  ob- 
jects for  which  the  war  had  been  waged, 
and  their  satisfaction  at  the  promptness 
and  the  completeness  of  the  results.     The 
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old  saying  that  blood  is  thicker  than  water 
has  not  been  a  platitude  of  after-dinner 
oratory  ;  but  the  expression  of  the  settled 
and  unchangeable  behef  that  the  complete 
agreement  of  the  two  kindred  nations  will 
make  for  the  advantage  of  both,  and  be  a 
potent  and  even  an  irresistible  factor  in  pro- 
moting the  peace  and  the  civilization  of 
the  world. 

If  the  sincerity  of  these  sentiments  has 
now  been  clearly  recognized  by  the  United 
States  we  may  look  forward,  with  some 
confidence,  to  our  future  relations ;  and  it 
may  be  that  the  most  momentous  and  be- 
neficent, as  well  as  the  most  unexpected, 
result  of  the  war  for  the  liberation  of  Cuba 
will  be  the  new  understanding  between  the 
two  great  English-speaking  nations. 

Doubtless  there  will  be  in  the  future,  as 
there  have  been  in  the  past,  conflicts  of 
interest  and  divergences  of  opinion ;  but 
when  they  arise  we  are  entitled  to  expect 
that  they  will  be  approached  in  a  differ- 
ent and  more  conciliatory  spirit,  and  that 
even  if  a  settlement  is  not  always  arrived 
at,  we  shall  find  it  possible  henceforth  to 
agree  to  differ.  It  will  be  an  immense  gain 
if,  in  all  such  cases,  each  nation  should  ap- 
proach the  consideration  of  the  action  of 
the  other  with  an  inclination  to  think  well, 
and  not  ill,  of  the  motives  by  which  it  has 
been  prompted. 

Having  arrived  at  this  point  is  it  un- 
reasonable to  allow  our  imagination  to 
carry  us  still  onward?  How  far  will  this 
development  of  international  feeling  lead 
us?  What  are  the  limits  which  the  tra- 
ditional policy  of  the  two  countries  will 
necessarily  impose?  Is  it  visionary  to 
speak  of  our  ultimate  alliance,  or  has  the 
dream  of  a  league  of  the  English-speak- 
ing people  been  suddenly  brought  within 
the  region  of  sober  and  practical  states- 
manship ? 

So  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  con- 
cerned, it  may  be  taken  as  a  fact  that  the 
British  nation  would  welcome  any  ap- 
proach to  this  conclusion — that  there  is 
hardly  any  length  to  which  they  would  not 
go  in  response  to  American  advances — 
and  that  they  would  not  shrink  even  from 
an  alliance  contra  mimdum,  if  the  need 
should  ever  arise,  in  defence  of  the  ideals 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race — of  humanity, 
justice,  freedom,  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. 


It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
in  accepting  an  alliance  as  a  possible  and 
welcome  contingency,  anything  in  the  nat- 
ure of  a  permanent  or  general  alhance  is 
either  desirable  or  practicable. 

The  warnings  of  Washington's  Farewell 
Address  are  still  applicable  to  any  such 
proposal.  "It  is  our  true  poHcy  to  steer 
clear  of  permanent  alliances  with  any  por- 
tion of  the  foreign  world;"  and  again,  "  it 
must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  our- 
selves by  artificial  ties  in  the  ordinary  vicis- 
situdes of  her  (Europe's)  politics,  or  the 
ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of 
her  friendships  or  enmities."  Mutatis  mn- 
tandis,  the  advice  is  as  sound  for  Great 
Britain  as  it  was  and  is  for  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  impossible  to  fore- 
see and  to  define  the  innumerable  cases  to 
which  a  general  alliance  would  apply,  and 
in  regard  to  many  of  which  the  obligations 
of  such  an  alHance  would  be  onerous,  un- 
necessary, or  unpopular.  There  are,  for 
instance,  the  cases  in  which  neither  of  the 
contracting  Powers  would  need  or  desire 
the  aid  of  the  other ;  the  cases  in  which 
one  Power  alone  is  seriously  or  directly 
interested  ;  and  last,  not  least,  there  are 
the  cases  in  which  the  interests  of  the  two 
Powers  might  differ. 

Any  attempt  to  pledge  the  two  nations 
beforehand  to  combined  defensive  and  of- 
fensive action  in  all  circumstances  must 
inevitably  break  down  and  be  a  source  of 
danger  instead  of  strength.  All  therefore 
that  the  most  sanguine  advocate  of  an  al- 
liance can  contemplate  is  that  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  should  keep  in 
close  touch  with  each  other,  and  that, 
whenever  their  policy  and  their  interests 
are  identical,  they  should  be  prepared  to 
concert  together  the  necessary  measures 
for  their  defence.. 

It  is  to  such  a  course  of  action  that 
Washington  seems  to  point  when  he  says, 
"  Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves, 
by  suitable  establishments,  in  a  respecta- 
ble defensive  posture,  we  may  safely  trust 
to  temporary  alliances  for  extraordinary 
emergencies." 

Since  Washington's  day  the  States  of 
the  Union  have  increased  from  thirteen 
to  forty-five.  The  Government  has  ac- 
(juired  Louisiana  and  Alaska  by  purchase , 
it  has  absorbed  a  large  part  of  Mexico  by 
right  of  concjuest ;  it  has  annexed  Hawaii, 
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and  now  it  is  in  a  position  to  decide  the 
destinies  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
PhiHppines. 

Its  population  has  increased  from  four 
to  seventy  milhons,  and  its  weahh  in  still 
greater  proportions.  Meanwhile,  the  im- 
mense improvement  in  communication  has 
brought  the  country  into  close  contact  with 
all  portions  of  the  habitable  globe  ;  and 
the  United  States  stands  in  the  very  first 
rank  among  civilized  nations,  in  touch  and 
active  competition  with  every  one  of  them. 
It  is  probable,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  ex- 
traordinary emergencies  of  which  Wash- 
ington spoke  will  be  more  numerous,  and 
the  need  of  temporary  alliances  more  ur- 
gent in  the  future  history  of  the  United 
States  than  in  the  past ;  and  if  the  good 
feeling,  the  sympathy  and  the  friendship, 
which  now  happily  exist  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  continue,  it 
may  safely  be  predicted  that  these  occa- 
sions will  arise  more  frequently  in  the  re- 
lations between  the  two  kindred  nations 
than  in  any  other. 

The  situation  is  well  summarized  in  the 
recent  speech  of  Mr.  Davis,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  For- 
eign Relations,  in  which  he  said  :  "  The 
conviction  heretofore  only  imperfectly 
felt,  and  only  partially,  infrequently,  and 
fitfully  acknowledged,  is  now  clearly  oper- 
ative, and  is  openly  and  spontaneously 
expressed,  that  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  millions  of  English-speaking  people, 
who  have  established  representative  gov- 
ernment and  secured  personal  liberty  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  whose  civilization 
is  still  progressive,  who  have  taken  no  step 
backward  in  an  expansion  of  influence  and 
empire  without  comparison  in  history,  are 
amicably  approaching  each  other  under 
the  pressure  of  a  great  human  evolution." 

The  influences  which  are  working  to 
bring  us  together  are  not  merely  those  of 
kinship,  language,  literature,  law,  and  his- 
tory, although  these  are  powerful  factors 
which  exist  in  our  case  and  in  that  of  no 
other  two  great  nations  of  the  world.  But 
there  is  another  element,  in  part  resulting 
from  all  these  and  more  potent  than  any, 
which  is,  that  in  the  consideration  of  every 
subject,  whether  political  or  religious,  so- 
cial or  moral,  we  start  from  the  same  stand- 
point ;  and  although  we  may  not  always 
come  to  the  same  conclusion,  our  processes 


of  reasoning  and  the  root  principles  from 
which  we  proceed  are  identical.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  study  the  comments  which  are 
made  by  the  press,  the  politicians,  and  the 
ministers  of  rehgion  of  the  two  countries 
on  any  great  public  event,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  massacres  in  Armenia,  the 
Dreyfus  trial,  the  struggle  for  influence  in 
China,  or  the  attempts  of  governments  to 
deal  with  the  greater  questions  of  social 
reform,  to  be  conscious  of  the  gulf  which 
separates  the  ethics  and  logic  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  from  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world. 

Another  illustration  is  to  be  found  in 
connection  with  the  recent  war.  When 
the  people  of  the  United  States  decided 
that  the  condition  of  things  in  Cuba  was 
shocking  to  humanity  and  could  no  longer 
be  tolerated  by  a  liberty-loving  nation  in 
close  proximity  to  the  scene  of  so  many 
outrages  and  of  such  terrible  misery,  the 
great  Powers  of  the  Continent  of  Iilurope 
were  alarmed  and  suspicious.  They  im- 
puted to  the  United  States  motives  of  self- 
ish aggression,  only  transparently  cloaked 
by  a  hypocritical  pretence  of  humanity 
and  disinterestedness. 

Great  Britain  alone,  basing  her  judg- 
ment on  her  own  feelings  and  experience, 
sympathized  with  the  national  sentiment  in 
America,  and,  beheving  with  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, that 

— a  nation  may  act 
Unselfishly — shiver  a  lance 
(As  the  least  of  her  sons  may,  in  fact), 
And  not  for  a  cause  of  finance, — 

sought  for  the  springs  of  action,  not  in 
the  excesses  of  jingoes  or  the  greed  of  in- 
terested individuals,  but  in  the  great  moral 
forces  which  move  a  free  people  in  the 
presence  of  injustice  and  wrong,  perpe- 
trated against  helpless  men  and  innocent 
women  and  children. 

The  natural  sympathies  which  have  thus 
been  proved  to  exist  must  tend  to  bring 
about  that  close  union  which,  if  accom- 
plished, will  be  the  most  important  event 
that  the  coming  century  has  in  store  for  us. 

Although,  however,  sympathy  and  sen- 
timent are  among  the  strongest  forces  that 
move  the  world,  considerations  of  interest 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Those  who  wish 
well  to  this  movement  are  bound  to  dis- 
courage everything  in  the  nature  of  mere 
hysterical  and  transient  emotion.   If,  when 
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the  present  excitement  should  pass  away, 
it  were  found  that  the  expression  of  feel- 
ing on  either  side  had  no  solid  basis  of 
mutual  advantage,  no  sensible  man  would 
be  able  to  anticipate  any  lasting  or  prac- 
tical result. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  re- 
call the  comments  of  the  foreign  press 
when  the  sympathy  of  England  with  the 
United  States  was  first  manifested,  and  the 
possibility  of  an  alliance  was  in  the  air. 
These  disinterested  friends  of  both  parties 
warned  us  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  love 
of  America  for  England  would  come  to  an 
end  with  the  war,  and  on  the  other,  that 
England  would  expect  to  be  paid  for  her 
good-will,  and  would  strive  to  draw  Amer- 
ica into  her  personal  quarrels. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  is  as  little 
foundation  for  the  first  statement  as  there 
is  for  the  second.  England  does  not  ask 
the  aid  of  anyone  in  difficulties  which 
may  result  where  her  own  interests  alone 
are  concerned.  She  is  not  a  weak  power, 
obliged  to  sue  for  protection  "  with  whis- 
pering breath  and  bated  humbleness." 
Never  before  in  her  history,  and  in  time  of 
peace,  has  her  strength  on  the  sea  been  so 
predominant,  and  if  the  need  should  arise 
once  more  to  defend  her  existence  against 
a  world  in  arms  her  sons  throughout  the 
Empire  would  show  themselves  not  unwor- 
thy of  their  ancestors. 

Neither  is  England — any  more  than  the 
United  States — a  wantonly  aggressive  na- 
tion, likely  to  seek  for  causes  of  war  in  or- 
der to  gratify  a  military  ambition.  If  she 
enters  upon  alliances,  it  will  be  to  secure 
peace  and  not  to  provoke  war. 

Vet  it  is  easy  to  imagine  cases  in  which 
the  co-operation  of  the  two  EngHsh-speak- 
ing  nations  might  be  the  only  means  of  ob- 
taining peacefully  results  equally  desired 
by  both. 

When,  three  years  ago,  the  Armenian 
massacres  anmsed  intense  indignation  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  English  Govern- 
ment found  that  active  intervention  would 
place  them  in  a  position  of  complete  isola- 
tion, even  if  it  did  not  arouse  the  active 
hostiUty  of  Europe.  The  risk  of  interfer- 
ence was  too  great  and  the  probability  of 
success  too  small.  But  if,  at  that  time,  the 
United  States,  whose  moral  support  was 
assured,  had  been  prepared  to  join  in  se- 
rious representations  to  the   Porte  and,  if 


necessary,  to  allow  her  fleet  to  co-operate 
with  the  British  navy,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  other  Powers  would  have  held 
aloof,  in  presence  of  such  a  combination, 
and  a  great  and  bloodless  service  might 
have  been  rendered  to  humanity. 

In  this  instance  there  would  have  been 
no  material  interest  to  serve,  but  we  may 
easily  suppose  a  case  of  a  different  kind. 
The  recent  collapse  of  China  has  opened 
up  one  of  the  greatest  questions  of  our 
time.  Is  this  vast  country,  with  untold 
mineral  and  other  resources,  and  with  a 
population  of  four  hundred  millions  of  fru- 
gal, industrious  people,  to  be  partitioned 
among  European  nations  ?  Is  the  greatest 
potential  market  of  the  world  to  be  per- 
manently closed  to  general  trade,  or  is  it  to 
remain  open,  with  its  incalculable  possibil- 
ities, to  all  nations  on  equal  terms?  The 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  deci- 
sion is  the  same  as  that  of  Great  Britain. 
If  it  should  ever  be  necessary  to  enter  into 
negotiations,  in  order  to  secure  to  all  the 
world  an  equal  opportunity  in  regard  to 
this  commerce,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
they  would  be  infinitely  more  influential  if 
backed  by  the  joint  action  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  than  if  either  of 
these  Powers  held  aloof. 


It  is  under  the  influence  of  these  and 
similar  considerations  that  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  contemplate  the  possibility 
of  new  developments  in  the  policy  of  the 
United  States,  leading  to  an  expansion  of 
territory  and  the  creation  of  responsibili- 
ties and  interests  outside  the  present  lim- 
its of  the  Republic. 

Hawaii  has  been  annexed,  and  in  add- 
ing a  tropical  colony,  unsuited  to  perma- 
nent occupation  by  white  men,  and  already 
inhabited  by  a  large  native  population,  to 
the  teiTitories  of  the  United  States,  the  first 
step  has  been  taken  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  colonial  empire.  At  the  same 
time  the  recent  war  has  made  the  American 
people  the  arbiters  of  the  destiny  of  some 
of  the  richest  tropical  islands  in  the  world. 
The  fate  of  these  territories  is  still  unde- 
cided, and  it  would  be  presumptuous  and 
indiscreet  for  an  outsider  to  offer  any  opin- 
ion on  the  subject.  There  may  well  be 
considerations  affecting  it  which  can  only 
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be  properly  estimated  by  an  American,  and 
which  may  determine  the  special  issue 
without,  in  any  way,  prejudging  the  ab- 
stract question  of  territorial  expansion. 

There  are,  however,  influences  at  work 
which  make  it  doubtful  whether  the  United 
States  will  be  able  permanently  to  hold 
aloof  from  that  struggle  for  the  control  of 
the  tropics  in  which  other  nations  are  ac- 
tively engaged  ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  al- 
lowable for  an  Englishman  to  offer  some 
general  considerations  on  the  subject  of 
colonial  expansion  which  are  the  result  of 
English  experiences,  and  which  are  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  immediate  situ- 
ation. 

In  a  recent  essay  on  "  The  Control  of 
the  Tropics,"  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd,  the 
well-known  author  of  a  work  on  "  Social 
Evolution,"  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
nowpresentedto  the  EngHsh-speaking peo- 
ples are  stated  with  great  force  and  lucid- 
ity, and  the  whole  essay  may  be  studied 
with  advantage  by  all  who,  either  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  the  United  States,  are 
interested  in  the  subject. 

Mr.  Kidd  reminds  us  that  the  temj^erate 
regions  of  the  earth  are  now  practically 
appropriated,  and  that,  owing  to  the  im- 
provement of  transport  and  communi- 
cation and  to  the  diffusion  of  technical 
knowledge,  the  competing  nations  in  these 
countries  already  possess  little  advantage 
one  over  the  other,  and  are  likely  in  the 
future  to  possess  still  less.  The  one  great 
sphere  of  commercial  activity  which  re- 
mains lies  in  the  interchange  of  products 
between  the  tropics  and  the  temperate  re- 
gions; and  it  is  this  inheritance  which  is 
now  the  ^ubject  of  the  rivalry  of  nations. 

Even  at  the  present  time  the  total  trade 
of  Great  Britain  with  the  tropics  is  thirty- 
eight  per  cent,  of  its  whole  trade  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  excluding  the  English- 
speaking  peoples ;  and  the  tropical  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  is  forty-four 
per  cent,  of  its  trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  with  the  same  exception.  Yet  the 
larger  portion  of  tropical  territory  has  not 
been  touched  at  all,  or  only  superficially, 
and  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  po- 
tential results  of  the  effective  opening  up 
of  these  countries  to  the  white  man's  en- 
ergy and  enterprise.  Tt  is  evident  from 
this  that  the  interest  of  all  countries  in  this 
prospective  commerce  is  very  great,  but, 


unfortunately,  of  the  present  competitors 
for  it,  Great  Britain  alone  undertakes  re- 
sponsibility, as  a  trust  for  civilization  at 
large,  and  opens  all  the  markets  which  it 
controls  to  the  citizens  of  other  nations  on 
exactly  the  same  terms  as  it  offers  to  its 
own  subjects.  AVherever  other  states  have 
hitherto  gained  a  footing  they  have  made 
it  their  business,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  se- 
cure special  and  preferential  advantages 
for  their  own  citizens,  and  have  endeavored 
to  exclude  all  other  trade.  If  England, 
therefore,  had  refused  to  pursue  a  policy 
of  expansion,  both  she  and  the  United 
States  would  have  ultimately  been  shut 
out  from  participation  in  the  vast  and 
constantly  increasing  trade  of  the  trop- 
ics ;  while  if  England,  resenting  this  une- 
qual competition,  were  ever  to  alter  her  own 
policy  and  to  adopt  preferential  rates,  the 
United  States  would  be  isolated,  and  her 
manufacturers  would  have  to  be  content 
with  the  crumbs  from  other  men's  tables. 

It  is  the  conviction  that  such  a  state  of 
things  is  not  impossible  that  has,  in  recent 
times,  materially  altered  the  colonial  policy 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  has  silenced 
the  voices  which,  thirty  years  or  more  ago, 
were  loud  in  favor  of  strictly  confining  the 
Empire  to  the  limits  it  had  then  reached, 
and  w^ere  even  raised  occasionally  to  urge 
their  reduction. 

It  appears  to  be  the  belief  of  most 
foreigners  that  the  British  P^mpire.  as 
we  know  it  to-day,  is  the  product  of  the 
Machiavellian  astuteness  and  unscrupu- 
lousness  of  British  statesmen,  accompa- 
nied by  an  almost  unparalleled  tenacity  of 
purpose. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  real 
facts,  and  it  would  be  much  more  true  to 
say  that  we  have  simply  blundered  into 
most  of  the  desirable  places  of  the  earth. 
While  our  Governments  have  held  back, 
oppressed  with  "  the  craven  fear  of  being 
great,"  and  have  discouraged  colonial  ex- 
tension in  every  way,  individual  explorers, 
traders,  and  missionaries,  pressing  forward 
under  every  difficulty,  have  forced  their 
hands  and  made  them,  unwillingly,  the 
rulers  of  the  greatest  empire  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  It  is  only  in  the  present  and 
last  stage  of  a  shifting  policy  that  either 
government  or  people  have  clearly  recog- 
nized the  character  of  the  forces  by  which 
they  have  been  unconsciously  driven   for- 
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ward,  or  the  true  nature  and  value  of  the 
work  which  they  have  thus  been  impelled 
to  undertake. 

In  the  first  period  of  this  eventful 
history  the  territories  acquired  by  con- 
quest or  discovery  were  treated  as  pos- 
sessions to  be  exploited  entirely  for  the 
advantage  of  the  occupying  nation,  and 
little  or  no  thought  was  given  to  the 
rights  or  the  interests  either  of  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants,  or  of  the  colonists  who 
.had  dispossessed  them.  This  view  of  the 
relations  between  a  state  and  its  outlying 
territories  continued  more  or  less  through- 
out the  eighteenth  century,  although  the 
War  of  Independence  in  America  did 
much  to  modify  and  dispel  it.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Revolution  not  only  destroyed 
the  hope  that  colonies  could  be  made 
tributary  to  the  mother-country  but  led 
ultimately  to  the  conclusion  that,  since 
they  would  never  be  a  source  of  direct 
revenue,  we  should  be  better  without 
colonies  at  all.  Assuming  that  an  entire- 
ly independent  and  separate  existence 
was  the  ultimate  destiny  of  all  our  pos- 
sessions abroad,  and  believing  that  this 
consummation  would  relieve  us  of  bur- 
densome obhgations,  we  readily  conceded 
self-government  to  the  colonies  in  the 
temperate  zones,  in  the  hope  that  this 
would  hasten  the  inevitable  and  desirable 
result.  We  found,  not  without  surprise, 
that  in  spite  of  hints  to  this  effect,  our 
kinsfolk  and  fellow-subjects  resented  the 
idea  of  separation  and,  fortunately  for  us, 
preferred  to  remain,  each  "  daughter  in 
her  mother's  house  and  mistress  in  her 
own."  Influenced  by  the  same  idea,  we 
elal)orated  constitutions  by  the  score  for 
every  kind  of  tropical  dependency,  in  the 
vain  expectation  that  the  native  popula- 
tion would  appreciate  forms  of  govern- 
ment evolved  in  our  own  civilization,  and 
would  learn  quickly  to  be  self-supporting 
and  to  develop  for  themselves  the  ter- 
ritories in  which  we  began  to  think  we 
had  only  a  temporary  interest.  We  were 
disappointed,  and  we  have  had  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that,  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  time,  the  ideas  and  the  standards  of 
our  social  and  political  order  cannot  be 
intelligently  accepted  or  applied  by  races 
which  are  centuries  behind  us  in  the  proc- 
ess of  national  evolution.  The  experi- 
ence of    Hayti  and    Liberia  under   inde- 


pendent native  government,  of  many  of 
the  South  American  Repubhcs,  of  Egypt 
and  of  India,  and  the  stagnation  of  all 
tropical  countries,  in  regard  to  matters  de- 
pendent on  local  effort,  make  it  evident 
that  wherever  the  white  man  cannot 
be  permanently  or  advantageously  ac- 
climatized, and  wherever,  therefore,  the 
great  majority  of  the  population  must  al- 
ways be  natives,  the  only  security  for 
good  government  and  for  the  effective 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try consists  in  providing  this  native  popu- 
lation with  white  superintendence,  and 
with  rulers  and  administrators  who  will 
bring  to  their  task  the  knowledge  derived 
from  the  experience  of  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion ;  and,  constantly  changing,  will  be 
always  under  the  influence  of  the  stand- 
ards and  ideals  which  they  have  been 
brought  up  to  respect. 

This  is  the  root  idea  of  British  adminis- 
tration in  the  tropics.  At  the  same  time 
we  have  abandoned  forever  any  desire  to 
secure  tribute  from  these  possessions,  and 
we  no  longer  seek  any  direct  or  exclusive 
advantage. 

We  find  our  profit  in  the  increased 
prosperity  of  the  people  for  whose  inter- 
est we  have  made  ourselves  responsible, 
and  in  the  development  of,  and  access  to, 
markets  which  we  open  at  the  same  time 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our  primary 
obhgation  is  to  maintain  peace,  the  safety 
of  fife  and  property,  and  equal  justice  for 
all  irrespective  of  race  or  class.  Subject 
to  these  conditions,  we  interfere  as  little 
as  possible  with  native  religions,  customs, 
or  laws  ;  and  under  this  system  we  are 
successfully  administering  the  affairs  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  of  almost 
every  race  under  the  sun,  with  trifling  cost 
to  the  British  taxpayer,  and  with  the 
smallest  army  of  white  soldiers  of  any  of 
the  powers  of  Europe.  In  India,  where 
three  hundred  miUions  of  people  acknowl- 
edge the  Queen  as  Empress,  the  total 
white  garrison  is  only  70,000  men  ;  in 
Egypt,  with  a  population  of  nine  millions, 
the  normal  white  garrison  is  3,500  men  ; 
while  in  Ceylon,  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
protected  States,  the  West  Indies,  and 
West  Africa  not  a  single  white  regiment 
is  stationed  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
rule,  which  is  secured  entirely  by  colored 
soldiers  and  police  under  British  officers. 
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Our  experience  should  at  least  go  far  to 
satisfy  the  objections  of  those  Americans 
who  anticipate  that  the  occupation  of 
tropical  countries  would  involve  the  re- 
tention of  vast  numbers  of  American  sol- 
diers in  an  unhealthy  climate,  and  would 
lay  an  intolerable  burden  on  the  American 
treasury. 

An  Englishman,  accustomed  all  his  Hfe 
to  the  idea  of  a  vast  empire  enjoying 
peace  and  prosperity  under  Ik-itish  rule, 
but  who  has  seen  the  great  machinery 
working  so  silently  and  smoothly  that  he 
is  only  occasionally  made  aware  of  his 
obligations — when,  for  instance,  a  cy- 
clone devastates  some  West  Indian  island, 
or  a  famine,  such  as  in  former  times,  de- 
populated whole  districts  in  India,  has  to 
be  fought  and  conquered  by  the  energy 
and  devotion  of  British  officials  ;  or  when 
a  savage  tribe  in  Africa  rises  against  the 
restraint  imposed  on  barbarous  practices  ; 
or  disturbances  break  out  in  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses  of  the  wild  people  of  the 
North  West  frontier — finds  it  difficult  to 
understand  the  fear  excited  in  the  minds 
of  many  distinguished  and  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans by  even  so  small  an  expansion  of  the 
national  mission  as  the  recent  occupation 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  He  knows  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  his  own 
gigantic  task  has  been  fulfilled,  and  he  is 
unwilling  to  believe  that  the  American, 
with  greater  resources,  equal  intelligence, 
and  equal  energy,  will  fail  where  he  has 
succeeded. 

The  objections  which  are  urged  from 
the  American  standpoint  are,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  same  as  those  which  have  al- 
ready been  refuted  by  the  results  of  his 
own  experience.  Thus,  it  is  said  that  such 
a  development  of  American  policy  will  in- 
volve responsibilities  which  the  country  is 
unfitted  to  undertake,  and  will  divert  the 
attention  of  the  nation  from  its  domestic 
affairs  and  from  the  pursuit  of  its  own  ma- 
terial and  moral  interests  ;  and  especially 
that  it  will  interfere  with  its  special  mission 
as  the  type  and  example  of  republican  in- 
stitutions. The  Enghshman  believes,  on 
the  contrary,  that  nations,  like  individuals, 
cannot  remain  isolated  without  deteriora- 
tion. The  man  who  pleads  the  claims  of 
his  family  as  a  reason  for  refusing  all  pub- 
lic work  and  repudiating  all  charitable  obli- 
gations is  not  usually  a  better  husband  or  a 


better  father  than  the  good  citizen  whose 
purse  is  open  and  whose  leisure  is  freely 
given  to  the  service  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lives  ;  and  the  nation  which  ele- 
vates selfishness  into  a  virtue  and  shirks  its 
responsibility  to  the  other  members  of  the 
human  race  is  wanting  in  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal elements  of  greatness.  The  absolute 
devotion  of  any  people  to  its  domestic  poli- 
tics narrows  the  issues  of  public  life,  gives 
to  them  a  partisan  and  personal  character, 
and  tends  to  a  provincialism  of  sentiment 
and  aspiration.  Greatness  does  not  consist 
in  growing  rich  and  prosperous,  and  it  is 
only  by  incurring  responsibilities,  by  strug- 
gling with  obstacles,  by  confronting  dan- 
gers and  by  conquering  difficulties  that 
men  or  nations  justly  win  respect. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  practice  of  its 
politics  make  it  certain  that  any  extension 
of  its  rule  over  inferior  races,  to  whom  it 
would  be  impossible,  for  an  indefinite  time, 
to  come  to  apply  its  own  institutions  in  their 
completeness,  would,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Carl  Schurz,  "result  in  a  fearful  increase  of 
profligacy  and  corruption."  Mr.  Schurz's 
authority  is  so  great  and  so  widely  estab- 
lished that  it  may  appear  presumptuous  to 
plead  against  it ;  and,  indeed,  if  his  foi'e- 
cast  be  accurate,  and  if  the  acquisition  of 
new  territory  by  the  United  States  is  to  be 
followed  by  an  immigration  of  bosses  and 
caucuses  with  all  their  consequences,  cadit 
gitcestio,  the  United  States  would  be  well 
advised  to  leave  these  countries  strictly 
alone,  for  their  last  state  would  be  worse 
than  the  first.  But  a  true  friend  to  America 
may  be  excused  for  hoping  that  the  predic- 
tion is  too  pessimistic,  and  that  it  is  not  al- 
together impossible  that  a  colonial  service 
may  be  developed  as  single-minded,  as 
pure,  and  as  free  from  party  bias  and  per- 
sonal greed,  as  is  the  similar  service  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary service  in  the  United  States.  There 
was  a  time  in  English  history  when  cor- 
ruption was  rife  in  politics  and  in  the 
public  service ;  but,  with  the  extension  of 
empire  and  the  increased  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, the  conscience  of  the  nation  was 
stirred  against  the  scandal,  and  both  at 
home  and  abroad  pul)lic  life  has  been  freed 
from  this  blighting  pest.  Eor  many  years 
past  there  has  been  no  instance  in  which  a 
public  servant  of  any  standing  has  misused 
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his  position  to  his  own  advantage,  or  in 
which  the  little  patronage  which  still  re- 
mains to  Ministers  has  been  used  corrupt- 
ly or  to  the  injury  of  public  interests.  A 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  present  day  would 
be  puzzled  to  tell  the  political  opinions 
of  five  per  cent,  of  the  gentlemen  in  his 
office,  or  of  those  in  the  public  service 
abroad.  The  former  are  appointed  af- 
ter examination,  through  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission,  and  the  latter  rise  from 
the  lower  ranks  by  merit  to  the  highest 
posts. 

It  is  not  unimportant,  perhaps,  to  add  in 
this  connection  that  the  occupants  of  po- 
sitions of  great  responsibility,  such  as  the 
Governors  of  Colonies  and  Dependencies, 
have  salaries  which  would  be  considered 
very  high  according  to  the  American  scale. 
Thus  the  Governor  of  Ceylon  has  80,000 
rupees  per  annum  ;  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments 38,800  rupees  and  entertainment 
allowance  ;  of  Jamaica,  ^6,000  ;  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  ;^4,ooo ;  and  of  Lagos,  ^3,- 
500  and  allowances;  while  in  all  cases 
long  service  entitles  to  a  proportionate 
pension  on  retirement.  It  would  be  the 
worst  economy  to  fix  these  salaries  so  low 
that  good  men  would  be  unwilling  to  accept 
them,  while  bad  men  would  be  tempted  to 
make  them  up  by  illicit  gains  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  people  governed. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that 
these  general  considerations  are  not  direct- 
ed to  the  special  problem  which  now  im- 
mediately confronts  the  United  States; 
and  that  there  may  be  reasons,  arising  out 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  war 
was  undertaken,  or  connected  with  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  territories  con 
cerned,  or  derived  from  the  actual  political 
situation  in  the  United  States,  which  may 
properly  influence  the  American  Govern- 
ment, and  which  it  is  beyond  the  province 
of  the  present  article  to  discuss.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  writer  has  been  to  point  out  the 
general  nature  of  the  forces  which  are  at 
>york  and  which  tend  to  draw  the  United 
States,  sooner  or  later,  into  a  share  of  the 
great  work  of  controlling  and  civilizing 
the  Tropics ;  and  to  state  the  grounds  for 
the  belief  that,  when  that  time  comes,  they 


will  perform  the  duty  worthily  and  with 
honor  and  advantage  to  themselves. 


It  only  remains  to  consider  how  far  such 
a  development  would  afifect  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  and  especially  in  what  way  it  may 
influence  the  prospects  of  a  closer  union 
between  the  EngHsh-speaking  countries. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  that 
the  British  nation  will  cordially  welcome 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
field  of  colonial  enterprise,  so  long  and 
so  successfully  occupied  by  themselves. 
There  would  be  no  jealousy  of  the  expan- 
sion of  American  enterprise  and  influence ; 
on  the  contrary,  every  Englishman  would 
heartily  rejoice  in  the  co-operation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  great  work  of  tropical 
civilization .  From  the  nations  of  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  he  has  nothing  to  learn 
except  what  to  avoid.  Their  system,  their 
objects,  and  their  ideals  are  entirely  differ- 
ent from  his;  and,  as  he  thinks,  inferior. 
Their  success  from  any  point  of  view  has 
not  been  apparent,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
England  will  be  tempted  to  imitate  them. 
But  we  are  confident  that  the  aims  and 
aspirations  of  the  American  people  will  be 
the  same  as  our  own,  and  we  shall  watch 
their  efforts  with  sympathy  and  interest, 
hoping  to  learn  something  from  their  ex- 
ample, as  well  as  to  teach  much  from  our 
experience. 

We  think  it  probable  that  in  the  course 
of  this  great  experiment,  the  United  States 
will  be  brought  to  appreciate  more  cor- 
rectly the  difliculties  of  the  task  that  we 
have  undertaken,  and  the  character  of  the 
motives  that  have  guided  us.  The  pursuit 
of  a  common  mission  will  gradually  bind 
us  together  and  lead  to  a  better  under- 
standing. We  shall  find  that  our  interests 
are  identical  and,  while  we  shall  prosecute 
them  separately,  we  shall  inevitably  be 
drawn  into  closer  union  if  they  are  threat- 
ened or  endangered.  And  in  this  way  may 
yet  be  fulfilled  the  aspiration  of  the  poet  : 

When  closer  strand  shall  lean  to  strand, 
Till  meet,  between  saluting  flags, 
The  eagle  of  our  mountain-crags, 

The  lion  of  our  Motherland  ! 
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A  FEW  days  before  the  beginning 
of  the  operations  which  ended 
in  the  fall  of  Manila,  General 
Merritt  detached  me  from  his 
staff,  and  directed  me  to  act  as  aide-de- 
camp to  General  F.  V.  Greene,  as  the  lat- 
ter was  very  short  of  staff  officers  and  the 
heaviest  work  of  the  campaign  was  falling 
upon  his  brigade.  It  was  while  acting  in 
this  capacity  that  I  saw  the  events  which 
1  am  about  to  describe. 

When  1  joined  General  Greene,  toward 
the  end  of  July,  his  brigade  was  encamped 
along  the  Calle  Real,  the  main  road  from 
Cavite  to  Manila,  between  the  road  and 
the  beach,  and  about  two  and  one-half 
miles  from  the  Spanish  Fort  Malate.  Up 
to  this  time  our  outposts  were  thrown  for- 
ward merely  as  a  protection  to  the  camp, 
the  insurgent  lines  being  between  us  and 
Manila;  but  on  July  28th  General  Merritt 
'directed  General  Greene  to  take  posses- 
sion of  a  Hue  from  the  road  to  the  beach, 
just  in  front  of  the  insurgents'  advanced 
position,  in  order  that  the  operations  for 
the  reduction  of  the  place  might  begin. 
This  was  done  at  once. 

For  three  days  our  men  worked  away 
at  their  trenches  with  almost  no  molestation 
from  the  Spaniards,  though  they  had  a 
strong  line  of  breastworks  not  more  than 
1,000  yards  in  front.  Occasionally  a  bul- 
let would  whistle  over  the  work;  but  no 
one  was  hurt,  and  the  troops  soon  paid  no 
attention  to  these  noises. 

About  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  Julv 
31st,  however,  things  took  a  different  turn. 
The  Spaniards  opened  a  furious  infantry 
and  artillery  fire  upon  our  line,  which  they 
kept  up  for  about  two  hours.  Fort  Malate, 
with  five  guns,  Block  House  Xo.  14,  with 
two  guns,  and  the  infantry  trenches  con- 
necting tliem  brought  a  concentrated  fire 
upon  our  short  line  of  breastworks  which 
was  extremely  trying.  The  night  was  as 
black  as  pitch,  the  rain  was  descending  in 
torrents,  and  the  trenches  knee-deep  in  mud 
and  water ;  for  the  ground  is  so  flat  and  the 
soil  such  as  to  -make  drainage  imi^ossible. 


The  Tenth  Pennsylvania  and  four  guns 
of  the  Utah  batteries  occupied  the  line,  with 
two  batteries  of  the  Third  (foot)  Artillery 
in  reserve.  The  latter,  without  waiting  for 
orders,  were  brought  up  with  great  gal- 
lantry under  a  galling  fire,  and,  taking  posi- 
tion on  the  right,  replied  so  effectually  to 
the  flanking  fire  which  the  Spaniards  were 
able  to  dehver  as  to  subdue  it  entirely. 

Meantime  calls  for  ammunition  and  rein- 
forcements came  to  General  Greene.  The 
whole  camp  was  already  under  arms,  the 
regiments  standing  expectantly  in  the  pour- 
ing rain.  The  First  California  was  ordered 
forward  by  battalion;  and  when  I  deHvered 
the  order  to  Colonel  Smith  and  the  bugle 
sounded  the  advance,  the  whole  camp  sent 
up  a  tremendous  cheer,  showing  that  neither 
rain,  the  darkness  of  the  night,  nor  the  un- 
seen foe  could  dampen  the  involuntary 
dehght  of  the  men  at  the  idea  of  at  last 
getting  at  their  enemy. 

The  ground  over  which  these  troops  had 
to  advance  was  perfectly  flat,  open,  and 
unprotected,  and  it  was  swept  by  shell  and 
the  long-range  fire  of  the  Mauser  rifle  ;  but 
the  men  advanced  with  perfect  steadiness, 
reinforced  their  comrades,  and  checked 
the  Spanish  fire. 

Ha\ing  sent  up  reinforcements  and  am- 
munition, General  Greene  went  forward  to 
the  trenches.  It  is  impossible  to  picture 
the  dreariness  of  those  lines.  It  was  so 
dark  that  no  man  could  distinguish  the 
comrade  at  his  elbow,  and  oflftcers  had  to 
announce  themselves  by  name  that  their 
men  might  know  who  they  were.  The 
ground  was  trodden  into  deep  mire,  al- 
ternating with  pools  into  which  one  sank  to 
the  waist ;  cold  gusts  of  wind  came  from  the 
bay,  chilling  our  wet  bodies  to  the  bone  ; 
many  of  the  men  were  going  through  the 
setting-up  exercises  or  the  bar-bell  exer- 
cises with  their  rifles,  in  order  to  get  up 
circulation  ;  the  wounded  were  being  car- 
ried back  in  caramettas,  an  abominable 
species  of  native  cart,  not  much  bigger 
than  a  baby  carriage,  and  drawn  by  the 
most  wretched  little  bea.sts  that  ever  wore 
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bridles ;  every  condition  was  present  which 
can  chill  the  ardor  of  soldiers  in  a  fight ; 
but  our  men  were  calm  and  even  cheerful, 
complaining  only  of  the  impossibility  of 
getting  at  the  enemy  through  the  interven- 
ing swamps  and  bamboo  jungle.  Our  loss 
this  night  was  ten  men  killed  and  about 
thirty  wounded.  We  learned  later  that  the 
Spanish  loss  was  much  heavier. 

Most  of  the  men  killed  were  shot  in  the 
head ;  in  other  parts  of  the  body  the  Mau- 
ser bullet  makes  a  small  wound  which  does 
not  seem  to  bleed  at  all.  Captain  Hobbs, 
Third  Artillery,  was  shot  through  the  thigh 
about  midnight;  the  blow  knocked  him 
down,  but,  getting  up,  he  rubbed  his  leg, 
said  it  was  nothing,  and  went  on.  He  re- 
mained in  the  trenches  all  night ;  and  it 
was  not  until  eleven  o'clock  the  next  day, 
while  undressing,  that  he  discovered  the 
nature  of  his  wound. 

During  the  week  succeeding  this  fight 
the  Spaniards  made  three  more  of  these 
night  attacks,  killing  and  wounding  eight 
or  ten  of  our  men,  and  the  soldiers  in  camp 
began  to  grumble  a  good  deal.  General 
Merritt  had  given  most  positive  orders  that 
the  Spanish  fire  should  not  be  returned, 
unless  the  men  could  see  something  to 
shoot  at,  or  the  Spaniards  were  plainly 
advancing  in  the  open  to  take  our  works. 
The  fleet  lay  quietly  at  anchor  up  at  Ca- 
vite,  except  the  Raleigh,  which  was  an- 
chored off  our  camp. 

Why  did  not  the  Admiral  send  ships  up 
to  shell  the  works  that  gave  us  so  much 
annoyance?  Why  would  not  General 
Merritt  let  the  men  reply  to  a  firt  that 
was  killing  them  nightly?  The  ave^-age 
soldier  could  see  no  sense  in  it.  But  even 
before  Manila  was  taken  with  so  little  loss, 
the  wisdom  of  the  General's  order  became 
evident ;  for  after  our  men  had  lain  silent 
in  the  trenches  for  one  or  two  nights,  dis- 
daining any  reply  to  the  Spanish  fire,  and 
wholly  unharmed,  the  night  attacks  ceased; 
and  even  in  the  day  the  work  of  strength- 
ening the  line  went  on  unmolested.  It 
really  looked  as  though  it  was  agreed  that 
both  sides  should  make  all  their  prepara- 
tions without  annoyance,  until  the  day 
came  when  a  final  trial  of  strength  would 
settle  who  was  to  hold  Manila. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  the  fleet 
nor  the  army  was  at  this  time  ready  for  a 
general  engagement.      The  army  did  not 


have,  all  told,  enough  ammunition  for  more 
than  one  day  of  hard  fighting,  and  only  a 
part  of  this  was  in  camp.  The  terrific 
storm  which  had  prevailed  for  more  than  a 
week  made  the  landing  of  the  ammunition 
impossible  ;  while  only  a  small  portion  of 
General  McArthur's  brigade  had  gotten 
ashore  from  their  transports,  and  this  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  and  at  the  sacrifice 
of  most  of  their  supplies  in  the  heavy  surf. 
As  for  the  fleet,  the  Monterey,  it  is  true, 
had  arrived  and  was  ready  to  match  her 
lo-  and  1 2 -inch  guns  against  the  9^-inch 
Krupps  of  the  enemy ;  but  the  bay  was  so 
rough  that  our  fleet  would  have  fought  at 
great  disadvantage.  It  was  none  too  well 
supplied  with  ammunition,  and  the  Ad- 
miral very  wisely  desired  to  keep  enough 
in  reserve  to  use  on  the  Germans  in  case 
of  necessity.  The  German  Admiral  had 
acted  with  such  insolence  during  this 
whole  crisis  that,  had  we  attacked  and 
failed  to  take  Manila,  there  were  good 
grounds  for  beheving  that  he  would  have 
carried  his  interference  to  the  point  where 
Admiral  Dewey's  forbearance  would  cease 
and  his  guns  be  brought  into  play. 

There  was  thus  every  good  reason  for 
delaying  the  decisive  blow. 

On  August  nth,  however,  affairs  as- 
sumed a  more  promising  aspect.  The  storm 
had  abated  so  that  the  troops  on  the  trans- 
ports could  be  landed,  and  the  sea  was 
smooth  enough  to  insure  good  shooting  by 
our  ships ;  suppHesof  food  and  ammunition 
had  been  landed  in  the  little  creek  at  Para- 
naque,and  were  being  transported  to  camp 
by  every  conceivable  primitive  convey- 
ance. 

The  diplomatic  preliminaries  had  also 
been  attended  to  by  Admiral  Dewey  and 
General  Merritt.  On  the  7th  they  sent  a 
joint  note  through  the  English  Admiral 
and  Consul  to  the  Captain- General,  an- 
nouncing that  he  was  given  forty-eight 
hours  in  which  to  remove  the  women  and 
children  from  Manila,  and  that  at  any  time 
after  the  expiration  of  the  said  forty- eight 
hours  the  city  was  likely  to  be  bombarded. 
This  note  was  acknowledged  in  a  letter  of 
great  politeness  and  some  pathos  by  the 
Spanish  commander.  He  said  the  posi- 
tion of  his  women  and  children  was  very 
hard,  as  he  had  no  ships  in  which  to  send 
them  out  from  the  city,  and  to  send  them 
out  by  land  was  to  put  them  into  the  hands 


General  Merritt  and  General  Greene  Taking  a  Look  at  a  Spanish  Field-gun  on  the  Malate  Fort 
[This  gun  had  the  range  of  our  trenches  to  a  yard  during  the  night  attacks,  and  caused  us  severe  loss  -T    B    M  1 
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General  Merritt  and  General  Greene  Climbing  the  Ramp  of  the  Malate  F< 


Church  in  the  Plaza  Calderon  de  la  Barca. 
[In  the  foreground  are  several  American  officers  mounted  on  ponies  captured  from  the  Spanish  Cavalrj'.-T.  B.  M. 


In  the  Court  of  the  Ayuntami^nto  or  Municipal  Building,  After  the  Surrender. 


IThc  statue  M  the  head  of  the  noble  staircase  is  of  Sebastian  Cabot.     In  the  foreground  are  piled  the  muskets  and  ammunition 
delivered  up  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  afternoon  of  the  surrender.— 1 .  li.  M.] 
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of  the  insurgents.  Nevertheless,  he  thanked 
the  humane  commanders  for  this  notice, 
and  in  conclusion  kissed  their  feet,  etc. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  the  forty-eight 
hours'  notice — that  is  to  say,  at  noon  on 
August  9th — another  joint  note  was  sent  by 
our  General  and  Admiral,  representing  the 
hopelessness  of  resistance  in  view  of  our 
strength  on  land  and  sea,  and  formally 
demanding  the  surrender  of  the  city,  that 
the  hfe  and  property  of  defenceless  in- 
habitants might  be  spared  the  destruction 
which  must  inevitably  ensue  if  we  were 
obliged  to  bombard  and  storm  the  city. 
To  this  the  Captain-General  replied  by 
requesting  that  the  proposition  might  be 
referred  to  Madrid.  This  proposition  was 
refused,  and  all  correspondence  thus  ended. 

On  Thursday  morning,  the  iith.  Gen- 
eral Merritt  called  together  Generals  An- 
derson, Mc Arthur,  and  Greene,  and  ex- 
plained to  them  the  plan  of  combined 
attack  arranged  by  himself  and  the  Ad- 
miral. These  verbal  instructions  were  sup- 
plemented with  a  written  memorandum. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  the  camp 
was  astir  at  four  o'clock.  Breakfast  being 
over,  haversacks  and  canteens  filled,  the 
troops  fell  in,  were  inspected,  and  the 
march  began  to  the  front.  Everybody 
was  glad  to  leave  the  soggy  camp,  where 
we  had  spent  weeks  in  the  mud  and  rain  ; 
no  one  wanted  to  return,  and  no  one  ex- 
pected to  return.  The  rain  soon  began, 
and  the  road  turned  into  a  slough.  It 
poured  for  two  hours,  and  carrying  orders 
along  the  line  meant  wading  to  the  knees. 

By  the  time  the  troops  were  in  position, 
the  rain  ceased  and  the  air  cleared,  and 
all  felt  elated  that  nothing  was  likely  to 
postpone  the  attack.  Presently  the  ships 
could  be  seen  moving  up  the  bay  ;  and 
at  a  quarter  before  ten  a  shot  from  the 
Olympia  went  crashing  toward  the  Malate 
fort,  and  we  all  knew  that  the  ball  had 
begun .  The  shots  came  very  slowly  at  first, 
and  it  was  evident  the  ships  were  trying  for 
the  range.  Soon  the  rapid-fire  and  ma- 
chine-guns began  to  speak  out,  and  Gen- 
eral Greene  ordered  our  own  artillery  to 
fire  a  few  rounds.  Our  gunners  had  the 
range  down  to  a  fine  point — it  was  only 
1,050  yards — and  nearly  every  shell  could 
be  seen  taking  effect  on  the  black  walls  of 
the  old  fort  the  men  had  stared  at  in  silence 
so  long. 


The  Olympia,  the  Raleigh,  the  Petrel, 
and  the  captured  gun-boat  Callao  were  the 
only  ships  that  shelled  the  enemy's  lines  ; 
the  others  lay  farther  north,  ready  to  attack 
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the  heavy  land-batteries  as  soon  as  they 
should  open.  We  all  watched  the  Monte- 
rey, and  listened  for  the  deep  boom  of  her 
1 2 -inch  guns  ;  for,  as  some  man  had  said, 
he  "  bet  there  would  be  a  new  street  in 
Manila  every  time  she  fired  a  shot."  The 
Spaniards  must  have  believed  this,  too,  for 
they  did  not  fire  at  the  fleet ;  and  the  Ad- 
miral did  not  care  to  ruin  the  city  with 
shells  unless  necessary  to  silence  the  fire  of 
land-batteries. 

Our  field-guns  continued  very  deliber- 
ately to  clean  off  the  crest  of  the  Malate 
fort,  but  only  one  shell  was  fired  in  return. 
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It  soon  became  quite  evident  that  the 
Spaniards  had  left  their  works  in  our  im- 
mediate front,  where  the  shell-fire  had  fallen 
thickest,  and  General  Greene  ordered  the 
First  Colorado  forward.  Two  companies 
jumped  over  the  parapet  and  went  in  ex- 
tended order  across  the  swamp  between  the 
Calle  Real  and  the  beach.  Two  other 
companies  advanced  in  column  up  the 
beach,  through  a  path  in  the  bamboo 
fringe  they  had  cut  the  night  before. 
These  troops  soon  had  to  halt  and  lie 
down,  for  the  ships  either  could  not  see 
our  signal,  "  Cease  firing,"  or  the  blue 
jackets  were  unable  to  restrain  their  desire 
to  have  a  few  more  shots  at  the  enemy. 
At  last,  however,  the  ships  slackened  their 
fire,  the  second  battalion  of  the  First  Col- 
orado went  over  the  parapet  to  support 
their  comrades,  and  both  hues  went  for- 
ward rapidly,  the  hne  to  the  right  firing 
volleys  at  the  Spanish  trenches  to  cover  the 
column  advancing  along  the  beach.  The 
latter  column  forded  the  creek  in  front  of 
the  Malate  fort,  advanced  by  rushes  to  the 
breast-works  surrounding  it,  entered  the 
fort,  and  swarmed  to  the  top  only  to  find  it 
deserted.  The  Spanish  had  only  gone  as  far 
as  the  little  breast- work  and  house  directly 
in  rear  of  the  fort,  and  from  there  kept  up 
an  annoying  fire  on  the  Colorado  troops, 
kiUing  one  man  and  wounding  others. 

As  soon  as  our  men  got  possession  of  the 
fort,  we  could  see  someone  (it  proved  to 
be  Lieutenant-Colonel  McCoy,  of  the  First 
Colorado)  climbing  up  the  flag-pole  and 
tearing  down  the  Spanish  flag,  and  then  a 
moment  later  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floated 
out  from  the  staff  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
whole  army  and  fleet.  This  flag  had  been 
given  to  Adjutant  Brooks,  of  the  First  Colo- 
rado, by  General  Greene,  with  orders  to 
raise  it  over  Malate  ;  and  I  saw  him  carry- 
ing it  tied  around  his  waist  as  the  regiment 
went  forward. 

Meantime  the  four  companies  of  the 
First  Colorado,  which  had  advanced  across 
the  fields,  entered  the  Spanish  trenches, 
crossed  the  bridge,  and  moved  on  up  the 
road.  The  Spanish  fire  at  this  time  was  all 
coming  at  long  range  from  the  northeast, 
and  did  little  or  no  damage.  The  third 
battalion  of  the  First  Colorado  now  came 
up.  The  whole  regiment  was  formed  in  col- 
umn, and  advanced  boldly  along  the  Calle 
Real  into  the  city.     'Hieir  band  had  come 


up  with  this  regiment  and,  taking  post  in 
some  old  Spanish  trenches,  played  for  the 
regiments  of  the  reserve,  which  were  ad- 
vancing in  column  up  the  beach  with  flags 
flying.  From  where  we  now  stood  under 
the  walls  of  the  old  fort,  this  was  a  really 
beautiful  sight ;  and  after  the-  exhausting 
work  of  the  morning,  the  music,  the  sight 
of  our  colors  in  the  Spanish  lines,  and  the 
thought  of  victory  were  exhilarating. 

When  the  left  attack  on  the  Malate  fort 
was  seen  to  be  succeeding.  General  Greene 
ordered  the  Eighteenth  Infantry  and  Third 
Artillery  Battalion  to  move  forward  on  the 
Spanish  trenches  in  their  front.  This  they 
did  over  most  difficult  ground,  and  in  the 
face  of  a  determined  fire  from  the  enemy. 
Why  the  fire  did  not  take  effect  I  cannot 
understand,  for  the  bullets  came  in  very 
thick  ;  but  not  one  of  their  men  was  hit. 
General  McArthur's  brigade  extended 
through  the  woods  and  swamps  to  the 
right  from  the  Third  Artillery  line,  and  this 
advance  was  much  more  severely  contested. 

The  Astor  Battery  behaved  in  most  gal- 
lant fashion  at  this  end  of  the  line,  drag- 
ging their  guns  along  with  the  infantry  fir- 
ing line  and  using  them  very  effectively. 
They  lost  their  first  sergeant  and  two  other 
men  killed.  The  Twenty-third  Regular  In- 
fantry and  the  Thirteenth  Minnesota  were 
also  obliged  to  do  their  work  under  a  very 
severe  fire,  which  fortunately  was  not  too 
well  directed.  This  brigade  reached  the 
city  some  time  after  General  Greene's  bri- 
gade, and  did  not  advance  farther  than  the 
outskirts,  where  they  received  the  news 
that  the  city  had  surrendered,  and  where 
they  were  ordered  to  halt  and  protect  that 
part  of  the  town  from  the  entrance  of  in- 
surgents. In  the  day's  fighting  we  lost  six 
men  killed  and  forty-three  wounded. 

At  this  writing  the  Spanish  loss  is  not 
known ;  but  I  saw  four  dead  as  I  rode  over 
the  Spanish  trenches — evidently  all  killed 
by  one  shell — and  in  the  fort  two  more 
dead  were  lying  in  casemates.  Their  loss 
under  the  attacks  of  General  McArthur's 
brigade  in  the  vicinity  of  Block  House 
No.  14  must  have  been  considerable. 

When  our  troops,  advancing  along  the 
Calle  Real,  came  out  upon  the  Luneta,  a 
white  flag  was  seen  flying  from  the  western 
bastion  of  the  walls,  and  word  was  at  once 
brought  to  General  Greene,  who  was  a  few 
blocks  in  the  rear.      He  sent  me  to  order 
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up  immediately  the  rear  regiments  of  the 
brigade  to  the  I.uneta ;  and  when  I  re- 
turned to  him  after  performing  this  duty, 
the  sight  which  greeted  me  as  I  rode 
across  this  famous  parade  ground,  execu- 
tion ground,  and  pleasure  ground — this 
Luneta — was  a  marvellous  one  to  meet 
American  eyes.  The  dark  walls  of  the 
old  seventeenth-century  fort  stood  boldly 
up,  surrounded  by  its  girdle  of  moat  and 
demi  -  lunes  and  covered  way.  Directly 
in  front  of  the  causeway,  that  leads  with 
many  a  precautionary  draw-bridge  and 
face-cover  through  the  main  sally-port  of 
the  fort,  was  massed,  in  column  of  com- 
panies, one  half  of  the  American  army, 
with  their  colors  flying  in  the  stiff  breeze. 
Everything  was  expectantly  still.  Pres- 
ently a  handsome  carriage  with  men  in 
livery  came  over  the  bridge,  bringing  Gen- 
eral Babcock,  General  Merritt's  Chief-of- 
Staff,  with  the  news  that  General  Merritt 
was  with  the  Governor- General  arranging 
the  preliminary  terms  of  surrender. 

While  our  troops  were  cautiously  ad- 
vancing under  a  desultory  musketry  fire 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  the  Belgian 
Consul  had  gone  out  in  his  launch  to  xVd- 
miral  Dewey  with  the  news  that  the  Cap- 
tain-General was  ready  to  surrender  the 
city.  This  was  at  once  communicated  to 
General  Merritt,  who,  with  two  officers, 
went  ashore  with  the  Consul,  the  white 
flag  having  meantime  been  hoisted. 

General  Greene  at  last  received  infor- 
mation that  he  could  move  his  troops  on 
into  the  main  city,  which  he  did  by  fol- 
lowing the  broad  boulevard  along  the 
moat,  crossing  the  bridge,  and  entering 
the  Plaza  de  Calderon  de  la  Barca.  Bat- 
talions were  at  once  sent  out  to  guard 
each  of  the  main  bridges  and  approaches 
to  the  city  proper  against  the  entrance  of 
armed  insurgents,  many  of  whom  had  tried 
to  come  into  the  city  on  our  heels  for  the 
purpose  of  looting.  Such  as  got  in  were 
disarmed  and  sent  back,  and  the  others 
were  kept  out  by  our  men.  There  was 
practically  no  looting  by  the  native  Filipi- 
nos of  the  city,  for  sentinels  were  posted 
in  every  cjuarter ;  and  very  few  complaints 
have  come  in  of  such  outrages,  even  in 
the  far  districts. 

It  was  now  six  o'clock,  and  by  seven 
our  men  were  distributed  at  their  new 
posts,  for  the  most  part  occupying  public 


buildings  or  porticos.  Most  of  them  were 
too  tired  to  do  anything  more  than  make 
a  meal  from  their  haversacks,  and  lie 
down  on  the  deserted  sidewalks  to  rest 
and  sleep,  knowing  that  their  turn  at  sen- 
try duty  would  soon  come. 

Every  shop  and  house  in  the  place  was 
closed,  and  one  noticeable  thing  was  the 
prevalence  of  the  British  flag.  Every 
Chinaman's  house  and  every  Chinaman's 
window  displayed  this  emblem  of  pro- 
tection, so  that  the  business  part  of  the 
city  looked  as  if  it  were  dressed  for  a  Brit- 
ish holiday.  The  Spanish  inhabitants,  the 
officers,  and  soldiers  gave  not  the  slightest 
token  of  hostility  or  displeasure.  The 
prevailing  feeling  in  the  atmosphere  on 
all  sides  was  one  of  relief — rehef  that  the 
strain  of  war,  of  hunger,  of  uncertainty 
was  over.  General  Merritt  sent  for  Gen- 
eral Greene  about  eight  o'clock,  and  I 
accompanied  the  latter  to  the  Governor- 
General's  palace  in  the  old  walled  city, 
where  we  found  General  Merritt  and  his 
staff  seated  at  a  comfortable  dinner,  which 
the  late  Governor-General's  people  were 
serving.  The  entrance  to  the  palace  is  a 
large  marble-paved  court,  with  a  fine  statue 
of  Sebastian  Cabot  between  the  two  broad 
flights  of  stairs  which  lead  up  to  the  state 
apartments.  This  court  was  piled  head- 
high  with  captured  muskets,  equipments, 
and  Mauser  cartridges,  while  a  company 
of  soldiers  were  sleeping  on  the  floor 
along  the  walls.  Outside,  strings  of  sur- 
rendered cavalry  horses  were  tied  to  tlie 
trees  of  the  garden,  and  the  whole  place 
suggested  the  pictui'esque  side  of  war. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  everybody  was 
in  good  humor  and  good  appetite  ;  but  it 
seemed  unutterably  strange  to  see  a  group 
of  officers  in  the  uniform  of  the  United 
States,  stained  with  mud  and  belted  with 
revolvers,  sitting  about  and  smoking  their 
cigars  with  a  comfortable  air  of  proprietor- 
ship in  these  lofty  rooms  of  viceroyalty, 
hung  with  splendid  old  portraits  of  Spain's 
weak  rulers  and  Spain's  bold  robbers.  The 
weather-beaten  face  of  one  old  fellow  in  a 
casque  seemed  to  look  upon  us  with  a 
stern  eye,  and  I  said  to  myself,  "  If  that 
old  sixteenth-century  buccaneer  had  been 
in  command  to-day,  there  would  have  been 
more  American  soldiers  left  dead  upon 
the  fields  of  Malate." 
Manila,  Ausrust  i6th. 
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LINTON  had  written  a  very  pret- 
ty accidental  drowning  story  (a 
father  and  two  young  children), 
a  half-column  about  a  suicide- 
for-love,  and  part  of  the  big  story  on  the 
first  page  about  the  absconding-bank-cash- 
ier  -  Sunday  -  school  -  superintendent.  So 
having  done  his  full  day's  share  of  upHft- 
ing  and  moulding  the  public  mind,  he 
should  have  been  well  pleased  with  him- 
self the  next  morning  when  the  paper  came 
out.     But  he  was  not. 

He  was  up  early  this  morning,  on  his 
way  to  the  Seventh  Judicial  District  Court, 
at  Third  Avenue  and  Fifty-seventh  Street, 
and  he  was  very  glum  and  discontented. 
It  was  bad  enough  to  get  out  of  bed  at 
nine  o'clock — for  a  morning-paper  man. 
But  he  wasn't  thinking  about  that ;  it  was 
what  he  had  to  do  when  he  arrived  there  : 
watch  a  woman — who  happened  to  be  a 
very  nice  woman — in  a  lawsuit  with  a  shoe- 
maker ;  have  a  talk  with  each  of  them,  get 
both  sides  of  the  matter,  and  write  a  good 
story,  with  facetious,  satirical  touches  in  it, 
for  New  York  to  smile  over  the  next  morn- 
ing at  breakfast.  He  knew  the  woman. 
She  knew  him.  She  would  see  him  there. 
She  would  know  that  he  was  watching 
her.  She  would  know  that  he  had  written 
what  The  Day  published  about  her  and 
her  shoes.     He  felt  like  resigning. 

It  had  sounded  like  such  a  good  story 
the  afternoon  before  when  the  smiling  City 
Editor  was  talking  that  he  had  jumped  at 
it.  But  the  moment  he  left  the  hot,  excited 
atmosphere  of  the  City  Room,  it  all  seemed 
a  very  different  business.  This  morning 
he  had  cooled  down  still  more;  and  he 
could  not  understand  how  he  had  agreed 
to  take  such  an  assignment. 

He  had  been  at  this  work  long  enough 
now  not  to  mind  going  up  into  tenements 
and  talking  to  people  there  about  their 
souls  or  their  family  quarrels,  or  their  daugh- 
ters who  had  killed  themselves,  or  the  rea- 
son for  it.  But  when  it  came  to  making 
unpleasant  publicity  for  refined  people,  it 
seemed  a  different  thing.     And  yet,  as  he 


now  reminded  himself,  it  ought  not  to  be 
considered  a  different  thing.  So  he  told 
himself  it  must  be  that  he  was  afraid  of  be- 
ing seen  and  known  as  a  reporter  by  nice 
people,  and  this  made  him  hurry  up  the 
Elevated  steps,  two  at  a  time,  to  show  that 
it  was  a  mistake. 

But  whether  it  was  foolish  or  not,  he  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  being  seen  on  this  as- 
signment, and  he  made  up  his  mind  on  the 
train  to  keep  out  of  her  way ;  he  could 
cover  the  story  well  enough  without  hav- 
ing a  talk  with  her. 

But  you  see  there  was  no  dodging  the 
great  fact  that  this  woman  was  a  first  cousin 
to  the  girl  uptown,  who  seemed  to  him  to 
be  what  a  girl  ought  to  be,  and  who  be- 
Heved  in  him.  That  was  what  had  kept 
him  awake  during  the  night. 

Whether  the  girl  ever  knew  it  or  not,  yet 
he  would  always  know  that  he  had  delib- 
erately gone  to  work  and  made  a  near 
relative  of  hers  the  subject  of  a  newspaper 
article  for  the  town  to  talk  and  gossip 
about.  It  would  not  be  a  pleasant  thing 
to  remember  about  himself. 

All  the  old  repugnance  and  loathing  for 
this  thing  of  reporting  came  upon  him 
worse  than  ever,  and  he  pictured  himself, 
as  he  often  had  before,  going  back  to  the 
ofifice  and  telling  the  City  Editor  what  he 
unreservedly  thought  about  the  whole  dirty 
business. 

'*  I'll  go  back  and  say,  'See  here.  White' 
(I  won't  call  him  *  mister').  '  What  do  you 
take  me  for?  What  do  you  take  me  for? 
Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  do  this  sort 
of  thing?  Well,  you're  mistaken.  I'll  tell 
you,  once  for  all,  I'll  be  damned  if  I  do.'  " 
And  he  became  quite  hot  and  excited  tell- 
ing himself  how  fittle  he  would  care  at 
being  discharged,  and  how  much  better 
offers  he  had  had  to  do  better  things,  etc., 
until  the  "  L  "  guard  called  out  his  station. 

Then  he  got  out  and  wiped  his  brow, 
and  reminded  himself  that  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  making  any  such  fool  of  himself 
as  that.  He  had  often  felt  like  resigning 
before,  and  had  always  been  glad  he  hadn't. 

"All  I'll  have  to  do,"  he  remarked  to 
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himself,  "  is  to  fall  down  on  this  assignment 
and  one  or  two  more  as  badly  as  I  did 
last  week,  and  I'll  be  allowed  to  resign 
fast  enough  without  any  grand-stand  re- 
marks." 

Meanwhile,  he  would  have  to  get  the 
facts  of  this  story  because  he  couldn't  very 
well  resign  over  the  telephone,  and,  be- 
sides, there  wasn't  time  to  send  up  an- 
other man,  and  it  wouldn't  be  square  to  let 
the  paper  get  beaten  on  the  story. 

"  But  there  are  two  chances,"  he  said  ; 
"  either  the  case  has  been  settled  out  of 
court  to  avoid  publicity — I  should  think  it 
would  be — or  it  will  be  adjourned ;  cases 
generally  are.  Very  likely,  Mrs.  Wells 
won't  be  there,  anyhow." 

He  entered  the  court-room  and  found 
he  was  mistaken  in  all  these  suppositions, 
and  there  sat  Mrs.  H.  Harrison  Wells  in 
the  front  row,  with  a  lot  of  beautiful  tailor- 
made  clothes  on,  looking  refined  and  out  of 
place  in  the  stuffy  little  court-room,  which 
was  filled  with  bad  air  and  hard  faces. 

"  Well,"  thought  Linton,  backing  out 
again,  "  I'll  have  to  keep  out  of  her  sight 
some  way, "  and  just  then  somebody  slapped 
him  on  the  back. 

It  was  a  young  man  named  Harry  Law- 
rence. He  was  an  old  class-mate,  so  he 
greeted  Linton  cordially,  wanted  to  know 
what  in  thunder  he  was  doing  up  there, 
and  seemed  excited  about  something. 

Linton  said  he  was  a  reporter  for  The 
Day. 

"  That's  so  ;  I  forgot,"  said  the  young 
lawyer.  "  Are  you  going  to  write  an  ar- 
ticle up  here?     What  about?  " 

"  They  want  me  to  find  out  about  Mrs. 
Wells's  shoes  or  something." 

"  You  don't  say  so  !  Why,  I'm  her 
counsel,"  Lawrence  said,  sententiously. 
"  I'll  be  glad  to  give  you  all  the  help  I 
can,  Jim.  I'll  introduce  you  to  her,  if 
you  like." 

"  Oh,  no,  you  won't,  though,"  thoughc 
Linton.  "  Is  she  going  to  stay  during  the 
trial?  "  he  asked. 

*'Ycs,  of  course.  It's  a  civil  suit,  you 
know.  She'll  have  to  testify."  The  young 
lawyer  hadn  't  tried  very  many  cases  before, 
and  he  was  feeling  important.  "  Excuse  me 
a  minute,"  he  said.   "  You  wait  here,  Jim." 

But  Linton  did  not.  He  went  out  of 
the  door  before  Lawrence  reached  his 
chent's  side,  and  he  meant  to  stay  out  until 
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he  heard  the  clerk  call  out  :  "  Hawkins 
against  Wells."  And  then  he  was  merely 
going  to  get  the  bare  facts  and  go  down 
to  the  office  and  resign.  He  was  sick  of 
this  business. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  door  opened 
and  Mrs.  Wells  came  out  of  the  court- 
room, unaccompanied,  and  started  for  the 
stairs,  her  skirts  rustling  luxuriously. 

"She's  probably  stifled  by  that  air," 
thought  Linton,  "  and  Harry's  busy  with 
briefs  and  things.  But  she  oughtn't  to 
walk  about  here  alone;   I  suppose  I  must 

"     He  had  started  to  take  off  his  hat, 

but  stopped  his  hand  midway  and  scratched 
his  chin  instead,  for  Mrs.  Wells  had  looked 
into  his  face  and  out  the  other  side,  and 
then  hurried  on  down  the  stairs,  without 
knowing  he  was  there. 

"  It  wasn't  necessary  to  do  that,"  he 
said  to  himself.  "  Harry  probably  asked 
if  she  wanted  to  talk  to  me,  and  she  prob- 
ably decided  that  she  did  not.  She  had  a 
right  to,  I  suppose,  but  it  wasn't  at  all 
necessary  to  do  that." 

He  watched  her  stepping  carefully  down 
the  dirty  stairs,  and  said  to  her  back,  "You 
needn't  think  I  want  to  talk  to  you."  He 
had  never  experienced  anything  like  this 
before  and  he  tried  to  laugh,  but  it  didn't 
seem  very  funny;  so  he  stopped  laughing 
and  became  normally  angry  instead,  and 
cursed  Harry  Lawrence  for  a  snob. 

To  be  sure  he  had  only  seen  Mrs.  Wells 
twice  since  the  commencement  week  when 
he  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  her,  and  that 
was  some  time  ago,  and  he  was  dressed 
in  a  flannel  coat  and  duck  trousers  then. 
Besides,  she  was  to  be  a  defendant  in  a  law- 
suit in  a  few  minutes,  and  that  might  have 
preoccupied  her,  but  he  did  not  stop  to 
think  of  that.  He  was  thinking  of  many 
other  things.   One  of  them  was  her  cousin. 

He  was  still  standing  by  the  window  in 
the  hall,  hot  with  indignation  at  her  and 
angry  and  sneering  at  himself  for  minding 
it,  when  Lawrence  suddenly  appeared 
and  took  him  by  the  arm.  "  Come  on,  old 
man,  you  can  talk  to  Mrs.  Wells.  Mr. 
Wells  is  here,  too,  now,  and " 

"  No,  no,"  said  Linton,  backing  off  and 
bristling  all  over. 

•'  Come  on,  man,  what's  the  matter  with 
you?  Thought  you'd  quit  being  a  wom- 
an-hater." Then  he  whispered,  "  Turn 
around  ;  here  they  come." 
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Linton  turned  around  and  there  they 
came..  Mrs.  H.  Harrison  Wells  was  smil- 
ing at  him.  It  was  her  regular  smile,  the 
one  she  used  every  evening.  Whether  she 
had  cut  him  before  or  not  she  meant  to 
allow  him- to  speak  to  her  now.  She  held 
out  her  hand,  condescendingly,  it  seemed 
to  Linton,  who  was  hating  her,  hating 
Lawrence,  and  hating  himself. 

The  husband  did  not  shake  hands  ;  he 
merely  said  "  How  do,"  and  looked  like 
a  prosperous,  self-satisfied  New  Yorker. 
Linton  hated  him,  too,  and  took  out  his 
handkerchief  to  wipe  his  brow,  which  was 
wet;  and  Mrs.  Wells  said,  "I  did  not 
know  that  you  had  taken  up  journalism. 
What  paper  do  you  write  for?  It  must  be 
very  exciting.      Do  you  like  it?  " 

She  was  an  interesting  looking  young 
New  York  chaperone,but  she  had  the  hard, 
sharp  look  about  the  eyes  that  is  bound  to 
come  when  a  w^oman  thinks  a  good  deal 
about  being  "  a  leader ;  "  and  she  was 
automatically  putting  the  young  man  at 
his  ease. 

Linton  did  not  like  people  to  put  him  at 
his  ease,  but  he  answered  that  he  enjoyed 
some  things  about  his  work,  and  that  he 
called  it  reporting,  and  laughed  foolishly 
and  perspired  some  more  because  she 
thought  he  was  embarrassed  at  talking  to 
her. 

But  she  was  smiling  vaguely  now  and  not 
paying  attention  to  what  he  said.  He  had 
a  notion  to  make  her,  and  at  the  same 
time  show  that  he  was  not  rattled,  by  tell- 
ing her  that  he  had  already  taken  mental 
note  of  her  dark  green  street-dress  and  the 
Paris  hat  with  the  dash  of  red  in  it  which 
was  becoming,  and  even  of  the  small  calf- 
skin shoes,  a  pair  which  surely  were  made 
expressly  for  her  ;  but  Lawrence  had  be- 
gun to  talk. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  officiously,  "Mrs. 
Wells  is  tired  of  having  these  shop-keepers 
bunco  her  all  the  time,  and  she  thought 
she'd  make  an  example  of  this  shoe- 
maker." 

Mrs.  Wells  laughed  and  looked  more 
womanly  when  she  laughed  than  when  she 
smiled.  Linton  wanted  to  say,  "  I  don't 
care  to  hear  about  your  old  shoes. " 

Then  her  husband  spoke  up,  looking  at 
Linton  in  a  way  he  did  not  fancy,  "  You 
may  say  she  thouglit  she  owed  it  to  our 
friends  to  expose  these  people's  methods 


—  yes,  you  say  that ;  say  it  wasn't  the 
money,  but  she  considers  it  her  duty,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  you  understand?  " 

Linton  smiled. 

The  husband  went  on  :  "  Now,  my  wife's 
very  fond  of  shoes,  and  gets  a  great  many 
of  them.     It's  one  of  her  hobbies." 

"  Well,  I  do  know  a  ready-made  boot 
when  I  see  one,"  said  Mrs.  Wells,  looking 
at  her  husband. 

"  Of  .course  you  do,"  said  the  husband, 
looking  at  her. 

''  You  bet  she  does,"  said  the  young 
lawyer  to  Linton. 

"  That  would  make  a  good  opening  sen- 
tence," said  the  reporter  to  himself. 

"At  any  rate,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Wei''- 
shutting  her  eyes  and  opening  them  aga 
"  those  were  not  the  boots  I  ordered,  ar. 
as  they  had  done  this  same  thing  before 
and  as  I  did  not  want  to  have  so  mu  h 
space  taken  up  with  things  I  can't  wear, 
why  I  returned  them  again.      But  they  sent 
them  back  to  me  once  more,  and  enclosed 
the  bill,  too,  the  aggravating  things  ;   so  I 
returned  them  again,  and  again  they  sent 
them  back  to  me,  and — oh,  we  had  a  fine 
time  sending  them  back  and  forth."     She 
laughed  and  looked  at  her  husband. 

It  occurred  to  Linton  that  if  he  had  not 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  cover  this  story 
there  was  a  good  paragraph  or  two  show- 
ing the  bootmaker's  boy  whisthng  and  car- 
rying the  innocent  shoes  to  Mrs.  Wells, 
and  the  Wells's  servant  marching  straight 
back  with  them  again — altogether  the  un- 
worn shoes  would  travel  several  miles. 
"  Why,  here  comes  that  confounded  foot- 
man again!  "  the  bootmaker  would  say, 
and  "  Oh,  here's  the  boy  with  those  boots 
again,"  the  Wells's  servants  would  ex- 
claim. That  is  the  way  it  could  be  put  in 
the  story  which  he  was  not  to  write. 

*'  Now,  dear,"  interrupted  the  husband, 
"  Harry  says  we  must  go  in  and  sign  this 
thing."  Then,  in  a  different  tone  of  voice, 
to  the  reporter,  "Anything  else  you  want  ?  " 

Linton  said,  "No,  thanks."  The  three 
hurried  off,  leaving  him  putting  away  his 
handkerchief. 

Some  of  the  other  reporters  who  had 
been  hovering  round  at  a  distance  now 
hurried  over  to  Linton  and  asked,  "What 
did  you  get  out  of  them,  old  man?  " 

"  Nothing,"  said  Linton,  as  reporters 
nearly  always  do,  and  then   he  began  to 
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tell  them  as  much  as  he  thought  Mrs. 
Wells  would  not  object  to  their  knowing. 
Mrs.  Wells  was  watching  him  from  across 
the  room. 

Just  then  the  clerk  called  "  Hawkins  7's. 
Wells,"  and  the  reporters  hurried  up  to 
the  Press-table  in  front  of  the  judge's 
bench. 

Linton  hesitated  a  moment,  looked 
across  the  room  at  the  woman  who  had  a 
cousin,  then  at  the  other  reporters  hurried- 
ly sharpening  their  pencils,  and  took  out 
some  copy  paper.  First  he  tore  off  a 
corner  and  began  to  chew  it.  Then  he 
said,  "Oh,  well,  they  think  I'm  writing  it 
anyway,"  and  walked  up  to  the  table. 

Th-^  case  did  not  last  very  long.     Each 

side     ;i  '  brought  shoes  to  court  and  held 

the:     V         "*  the  judge  to  examine.     The 

i'cft^i:  -ied  to  show  that  the  shoes 

:'i  i'  jre  ready-made  shoes,  but  the 

r4vv  had  an  employee  to  testify  to 

-lade  them  himself  by  hand. 

.t,   your   honor,"  young   Lawrence 

a,mied,  getting  worked  up,   "  we  do 

c  care  whether  these  shoes  are  made  to 
jrder  or  not.  Granted  that  they  are. 
That  is  not  the  point  at  issue.  Our  con- 
tention is  that  they  were  not  made  for  our 
cHent.  The  witness  does  not  swear  that 
they  were.  He  cannot.  He  dares  not. 
But,  your  honor,  we  will  show  conclusive- 
ly that  they  are  not  the  shoes  we  ordered. 
Now  we  have  shown  you  by  exhibit  '  B  ' 
that  Mrs.  ^Vells  always  orders  eight  but- 
tons, why  should  she  on  this  occasion 
order  seven  buttons?  "  etc.,  all  of  which 
would  make  a  good  story,  as  Linton  well 
knew,  and  the  humorous  values  were  ar- 
ranging themselves  in  his  head  in  spite  of 
himself. 

But  the  best  part,  of  course,  was  when 
Mrs.  H.  Harrison  Wells  was  called  to  the 
stand  to  testify  and  had  to  try  on  several 
pairs  of  shoes.  This  was  one  of  the  chief 
points  in  the  story,  and  the  head-line  in  a 
new  journalism  afternoon  paper  later  on 
that  day  was,  "MRS.  WELLS'S  FEET 

SOCIETY    WOMAN    TAKES    OFF    HER    SHOES 
IN    COURT." 

Linton  was  fastidious  about  such  things 
but  he  could  not  help  admiring  her  for 
the  way  she  carried  it  off.  She  knew  that 
some  of  the  papers  (not  his  paper,  thank 
Heavens !)  had  "  artists  "  there  making 
rapid  sketches,  but  she  kept  her  self-pos- 


session all  through  the  ordeal.  She  blushed 
and  smiled,  but  she  did  not  smile  too  much. 
He  thought  she  was  just  about  right. 
"  This  has  to  be  done,"  she  seemed  to 
say,  "  so  I  may  as  well  do  it  with  dignity 
and  grace."     And  she  did. 

Also,  she  won  the  case,  and  young 
Lawrence  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Harrison 
Wells,  with  rustling  skirts,  hurried  out  of 
the  room  excited  and  dehghted  together, 
and  the  next  case  was  called. 

Linton  waited  until  he  heard  their  car- 
riage-door slam  and  then  he  hurried  to 
the  office,  sat  down  and  dashed  off  the 
best  story  he  had  ever  written. 

He  had  the  glow  of  creation  and  he 
felt  reckless  and  brilliant.  He  had  a  good 
humorous  story  in  his  head — ^it  had  formed 
itself  there  automatically — and  did  not  let 
himself  stop  to  think  whether  he  was 
giving  anybody  unpleasant  publicity  or 
not. 

Besides,  he  had  undertaken  the  job,  so  it 
was  his  duty  to  his  paper  to  carry  it  through 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  no  matter  who  was 
the  woman's  cousin,  was  it  not? 

The  story  began,  "  Mrs.  H.  Harrison 
Wells  knows  a  ready-made  shoe  when  she 
sees  it.  Hereafter  a  certain  fashionable 
bootmaker  will  remember  this.  He  has 
reason  to."  Then  he  referred  to  her 
dainty  demonstration,  and  ended  his  open- 
ing, as  was  then  the  vogue  in  TAe  Day 
office,  with  a  little  short  sentence.  Like 
this. 

After  that  he  made  a  terse  exposition  of 
the  facts  of  the  trouble,  and  told  about 
Mrs.  Wells's  interesting  shoe  habit,  and  de- 
scribed, in  detail,  the  shoes  the  defence 
brought  to  court,  and  the  shoes  the  seri- 
ous-faced shoemaker  brought  also.  He 
told  where,  as  shown  by  the  old  shoes,  the 
defendant  was  accustomed  to  wear  them 
out  first,  and  on  which  side  she  ran  the 
heels  down,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case,  but  would  make  interesting  read- 
ing. He  told  how  fine  and  soft  the  ma- 
terial was,  and  ended  that  paragraph  with, 
"  However,  most  New  York  women 
would  not  want  these  shoes.  They  could 
not  use  them ;  "   which  was  true. 

"  What  rot  !  "  thought  Linton  as  he 
wrote  it,  but  it  was  the  sort  of  thing  The 
Day  liked,  just  as  The  Ea?^th's  reporter's 
story  was  not ;  he  said  "  Of  course  a  num- 
ber of  the  400  could  not  wear  ready-made 
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shoes.  Mercy,  no  !  "  And  things  of  that 
silly  sort. 

Then  Linton  showed,  with  interpolated 
dialogue,  written  in  short  paragraphs  which 
are  apt  .to  look  readable  glancing  down 
the  column,  how  the  earnest  little  shoe- 
maker became  easily  tangled  up  in  cross- 
examination  by  the  young  lawyer,  whom 
Linton  could  not  help  patronizing  a  Httle 
by  the  way,  then  concluded  with  the  car- 
riage-door slamming  and  the  horses  clat- 
tering off,  while  the  shoemaker  went  back 
to  his  shop,  and  "  under  his  arm  were  the 
soft  little  shoes  that  caused  all  the  trouble." 

Then  he  made  a  double  X  mark  to  show 
the  copyreader  that  no  more  copy  was  to 
follow,  and  went  out  and  took  a  drink  all 
by  himself. 

When  Linton  came  down  to  the  office 
he  found  he  had  written  the  story  of  the 
day.  He  was  congratulated  by  all  the  fel- 
lows who  knew  him,  and  by  some  who  did 
not,  and,  best  of  all,  he  overheard  Billy 
Woods  say,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Who  wrote 
that  shoe  story?  it's  good."  "  Linton," 
replied  another  older  man,  who  the  young 
reporter  had  supposed  did  not  know  his 
name. 

Just  then  the  City  Editor  called  him  up 
to  the  desk  and  after  complimenting  him 
on  the  way  he  had  handled  the  story,  told 
him  that  at  the  end  of  the  week  his  salary 
would  be  increased.  Linton  thanked  him, 
but  said  he  was  not  sure  that  he  was  going 
to  stay  with  the  paper  ; .  he  would  let  him 
know  later.     Now  that  the  next  morning 


had  come  he  did  not  feel  so  pleased  over 
his  story  and  what  it  might  involve. 

That  evening  he  heard  down-stairs  that 
Mrs.  H.  Harrison  Wells  had  ordered 
twenty  extra  copies  of  the  paper  from  the 
counting-rooms.  No  one  could  tell,  of 
course,  how  many  others  she  had  bought 
at  the  news-stands.  She,  at  least,  could 
not  have  been  very  indignant.  So  he  con- 
cluded that  she  had  not  cut  him  purposely, 
and  that  she  must  have  wanted  to  be  in- 
terviewed all  along,  which  was  the  fact. 
And  she  thought  his  writing  very  clever. 
Doubtless,  her  friends  were  pleased,  too, 
for  they  smiled  and  said  :  "  What  won't 
the  woman  do  next  to  show  off  those  feet  ?  " 

That  night  Linton  saw  Lawrence  at  a 
class  smoker.  The  young  lawyer  thanked 
him  sincerely  for  the  kind  mention  of  him 
as  Mrs.  Wells's  counsel,  and  asked  if  Lin- 
ton did  not  think  it  ought  to  help  bring  in 
some  more  business  from  her  set. 

Even  the  shoemaker,  Linton  discov- 
ered, was  rather  pleased  at  seeing  his 
name  in  the  paper,  even  though  it  did 
show  him  in  a  bad  light.  "  That  will  tell 
people  what  class  of  customers  I  have, 
anyway,"  he  said  to  himself. 

"  Well,"  thought  Linton,  ''  everyone 
seems  to  be  pleased,  from  the  City  Editor 
to  Mrs.  Wells.  Now,  I  am  the  cause  of 
it.  So  I  think  I  may  as  well  be  pleased, 
too."  Then  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "  I 
think  I  can  become  a  good  reporter  now  if 
I  stop  thinking  about  other  things."  And 
that  was  what  he  decided  to  do. 
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By  Alice   Learned   Bunner 

Could  she  come  back,  who  has  been  dead  so  long, 

How  could  I  tell  her  of  these  years  of  wrong, 

To  what  wild  discords  has  my  hfe  been  set 

Striving  the  olden  love-song  to  forget? 

How  can  she  know  in  the  abode  of  bliss 

The  utter  loneliness  of  life  in   this, 

The  weariness  that  comes  of  nights  unslept, 

The  hopeless  agony  of  tears  unwept? 

Could  she  come  back,   between  would  lie  those 

And  I  could  only  look  at  her — through  tears. 
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fScENE  1.  Picture.— T/7e  depths  of  the  Rhine;  green  twilight,  dark  below,  brighter 
above.  The  gulf  is  filled  with  waving  waters,  restless,  streaming  from  right  to 
left;  toward  the  bottom  they  lose  themselves  in  mist;  everywhere  steep  crags 
rise  from  the  deeps,  giving  no  foothold,  while  on  every  side  the  rifts  of  darkness  indi- 
cate yet  deeper  gulfs.] 

[  T/iis  is  the  silejice  of  night., 

This  is  the  birth  of  time  ; 

Under  the  waters  primeval., 

Deep  in  the  womb  of  earth, 

By  the  guarded  gold, 

Wakens  the  Will  of  the  world. 
Nibclungs  reck  not  of  gold, 

Gods  have  forgotten  the  gold, 
Rhine-daughters  guard  the  gold, 
Men  are  not  born.^ 

WoGLiNDE.  Weia !   Waga !    waver,  3^e  waters !   well  to  the  world-wall ! 

Well  to  the  world-walll    waver  and  well  I   wala,  weia  I 
\_The  waters  are  in  full  motion:    Woglixde  is  circling  gracefully  about  the  lofty  central 

reef;  above,  in  the  sky,  one  star.    She  calls  to  Wellguxde  and  Flosshilde  above.'} 
Wellgunde.  Watch  3'ou,  WogUnde,  alone  ? 
Woglixde  (diving  down) .  Not  if  1113-  Wellgunde  will  I 

Wellgunde.  I  will  that  thou  watch 

Woglixde.  Watch  an  thou  will ! 

Flosshilde.  Heiaha,  weia,  wanton  and  wilful  I 

Wellgunde.      Flosshilde,   swim!    Woglinde  wills  to  be  wanton! 

[They  play  and  chase  one  another.'] 
Vol.  XXJV.— 74 


Flosshilde. 

The  sleep  of  the  gold 

111  do  ye  hold! 
Better  ye  brood  by  the  treasure's  hoard, 
Else  shall  ye  wantons  repent ! 

I  See,  where  ill 

The  sisters  still 
Wanton  and  wilfully  play  I 

From  dark  night 

To  the  golden  light 
Alberich  wends  his  ivay  ! 

Tongue  of  thirst, 

Lip  of  lust, 

From  wond)  of  earth 

To  evir  s  birth 
Fate  draws  the  Nibelung  fay  !\ 


Alberich. 

Ho,  ho,  ye  Nixies ! 
Neat-ankled  Pixies! 
Nimble  and  light  ye  seem  after  Nibelheim's 
night — 

Let  me  but  get  to  j-ou  now ! 

WOGLINDE. 

Hey !  what  is  that  ? 
Flosshilde. 

Some  dark  thing  that  cries 

Wellgunde. 

Look  there,  who  spies  us ? 

WOGLIXDE,  WeLLGUNDE. 

Fie,  the  foul  imp ! 
Flosshilde. 
Look  to  the  gold!    Father  warned  us  of 
such  a  foe ! 
Alberich. 
Ho,  ho.  up  there  ? 


All. 


What  want  you,  below  there  ? 
Albericii. 
How  do  I  spoil  your  sport, 
I  would  but  stay  here  to  gloat- 
Swim  lower,  nn-  dears!  with  ye 
Jesting  and  jigging  the    Nib' lung  would 
be! 

WOGLLN'DE. 

With  us  would  he  wanton  ? 
Wellguxde. 

Is  it  a  jest  ? 
Alberich. 

How   fine    and    fair    in    the    shimmer    ye 

shine! 
Gladly  I'd  slip  on  3'ou,  slim  one,  an  arm 
Would  3'ou  but  swim  here! 
Flosshilde. 
Now  I'm  not  afraid— the  fool  is  in  love! 


Wellgunde. 

The  lickerish  lout ! 

WOGLLNDE. 

Let  us  but  know  him. 
Alrerich. 

She  dives  to  me  now 

Wellgunde. 

Come  close  to  me,  come! 
[  To)i^::;iic  of  thirst, 
Lip  of  ///St, 
He  clinil)s  to  the  Rhine-gold  hoard. \ 

ALBEKICn. 

Gods  curse  the  gliddery  gulf,  how  greenly 
it  gleams! 

WOGLINDE. 

Prettily  prattles  my  brave 

Alberich. 
Be  my  leman,  thou  woman-shaped  elf! 
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WOGLINDE. 

Wouldst  thou  win  me,  walk  higher ! 
Alberich. 

Ah,  go  not  away ! 
Come  back  to  me  hither,  on  this  rock  I 
must  stay ! 

WOGLINDE. 

Reach  up  thy  hand — now  then  ! 
Alberich. 

A  plague  on  thee — ah ! 
I  fall  in  dark  waters ! 
Wellgunde,  Flosshilde. 

Ha,  ha,  ha!  ha,  ha,  ha! 
Wellgunde. 

Now  am  I  near  thee? 
Alberich. 

Not  quite  enough ! 
Wellgunde. 
Are  you  in  love  ? 
And  longing  for  loving  ? 
Let's  see  thee,  my  lover, 
Let's  see  what  thou  art. 
Ah,  thou  horrible,  hatefullest  imp — 
Swarthy  and    stunted,   a   black -bearded 

dwarf! 
Seek  thee  a  leman  who  likes  thee,  not  me ! 
Alberich  {seeking  to  hold  her) . 
Win  thee  I  cannot. 
Wrong  thee  I  will ! 
Wellgunde  {darting  up  to  the  middle  reef). 
But  quick ! 
Or  I  shall  escape ! 
WoGLiNDE,  Flosshilde. 

Ha,  ha,  ha!   ha,  ha,  ha! 
Alberich. 
Do  ye  imps  laugh  at  me  ? 

[Look,  how  he  spiingctJi, 
Starteth  and  spj-ingeth, 
Now  dartini^,  now  divmg, 
Strainifig  and  striving:. 
Death  !  I  shall  win  thee  for  niijie  ! 
Thirst!  as  the  Up  for  the  wine  I 
Lust,  as  I  thirst  to  In-  thine! 
Ma/^e  t/iee  hut  mine  !  I 


WoGLiNDE,  Wellgunde,  Flosshilde. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!   ha,  ha,  ha! 

[  Whelming  waters,  waver  a?id  welli?ig, 
Whelm  to  the  world-ivall  i7i  flood ! 

See,  where  still, 

Deep  and  still, 

Dark  the  Rhine 

Tur?is  to  wine. 
Crimsons  to  light  as  blood ! 

From  its  hold, 

Dark  and  old. 

From  the  night 

Breaks  the  might. 
The  might  of  the  gloried  gold! 

Wakes  the  hoard, 

Farth's  last  lord, 

From  its  sleep. 

From  the  deep, 
Leaps  as  the  blade  of  a  sword  !\ 

WOGLINDE. 

Look,  sisters ! 

It  wakes — the  might  of  the  gold ! 
Wellgunde. 

Where  the  green  depths  glow 
It  breaks !  the  light  of  the  gold ! 
Flosshilde. 
Now  does  the  Sleeper  aw^ake!    Glory  the 
dawning ! 
Wellgunde. 

See  how  it  glows !  the  red  gold  wine ! 
Woglinde. 
There  —  there  shines    the  flood,   O  ruddy 
gold  of  Rhine! 
Flosshilde,  Wellgunde,  Woglinde. 
As  fire,  as  blood — 
We  dance  in  the  deep, 
We  sing  to  th\'  sleep. 
We  dance  where  the  Rhine-waters  flame, 
waters  flare ! 

[Flames  in  the  flood  of  the  gold, 
The  might  of  the  gloried  gold  !\ 


[  U'it/i   the  glorious  glcaui  oj  the  gold  the 
Rhine-deeps  are  broken  and  burning  ; 

Deep  in   the  7iight  of  the  wo7'ld  are  the 
Rhi7ie-daughtei's  dancifig  and  turning, 

And  Alberich,    diva7'f  of  the  Nibehi7igs, 
coveting,  thi7'sti7ig,  and  year7iing, 
Waki7ig  the  woe  of  the  'ivo7-hi.\ 

Alberich. 

What  is't  that  gHtters, 
That  inly  gleams  and  glows  ? 

WOGLINDE,  WeLLGUNDE. 

Where  is  the  boor  at  home 
That  of  Rhine-gold  he  never  hath  heard  ? 
Wellgunde. 
Knows  not  the  imp  of  the  gold's  bright 

eyes 
That  change  and  awaken  and  sleep  ? 
Woglinde. 

Of  the  water  darkness'  wonderful  star 
That  glorious  glows  in  the  wave  ? 
All. 
See  how  gayly  we  glide  in  the  glory ! 
Will'st  thou,  waverer,  bathe  in  the  wave 

wake  ? 
Swim  up  and  sport  by  our  side ! 

\Deep  i7i  the  da7'k7iess  old 
Bursts  f 07-th  the  gleam  of  the  gold.\ 

[The  one  star  disappears ;  the  sky  is  black 
above ;  the  water  depths  glow  crimson.'] 

Alberich. 
Is  the  gold  but  a  gleam  for  thy  gambols? 
'Twere  no  good  to  me ! 

Woglinde. 
The  golden  star  far  wouldst  thou  seek 
If  thou  but  knew'st  of  its  power! 
The  \vorld  would  one  win  for  his  own, 
Who  wrought  of  the  Rhine-gold  a  ring 
That  made  him  of  measureless  might! 

[  The  world  would  07ie  wi/i  for  his  ow7i, 

who  wrought 
A  ri7ig  fro77i  the  gold  of  the  Rhi7ie  l\ 


Flossiiilde. 
The  Father  told  us,  and  commanded 
We  should  keep  the  golden  hoard, 
That    no    traitor    should    filch  from    the 
flood. 

So  silence,  ye  prattling  pair ! 
Wellgunde. 

0  clever  sister!     Dost  thou  reproach  us? 
And  know'st  thou  not  to  whom  alone  the 

gold  may  fall? 
Woglinde. 

He  who  the  might  of  love  renounces 

And  its  joys  forswears  for  a\^e — 

Only  he  the  spell  pronounces 

W^hich  shall  steal  the  gold  away ! 

Fear  for  the  hoard  this  charm  removeth, 

Truly  all  that  liveth,  lovcth. 
No  one  can  be  free  of  love ! 

And  he  least  of  all, 

The  lickerish  elf! 

He's  almost  mad  cf  love. 
Flosshilde. 

1  feared  him  not  when  I  found 

That  his  passion  was  almost  a  flame! 
Wellgunde. 
A  sulphur-brand  flung  in  the  flood, 
He  hisses  for  very  heat ! 
All. 

Wallala !  walla  leia  la  la ! 
Dearest  of  elfins, 
Sport  thou  with  us! 
In  the  golden  shining  how  bravely  thou 

show'st ! 
Come  then,  dearest   one,  sport  thou   too 
with  us ! 

\Rhi7ie-gold, 
Ra7'e  gold, 
Ever  shall  shine — 
//  gleams  in  the  gulf  of  the  Rhine, 
Rh  iiu'-  tvatei's  floiv  / 
It  gleams  i7i  the  golde7i  glow — 
The  wo7'ld  would  07ie  wi7i  for  his  own 
Who  w7'ought  of  the  Rhi7ie-gold a  7'ing.] 


Alberich. 

The  realms  of  the  world  could  I  work  to 

my  will  with  thee! 
\Vliat  though  I  lost  loving?    The  pleasure 
of  power  to  win — 

\Hc  w/io  the  viiglit  of  love  reiioiuices 
Shall  make  the  will  of  the  ivo7'ld  his  own.  ] 

Jest   as    yc  will!    The   Nibelung    neareth 
your  to}'! 

[  TofiQ;iie  of  thirst, 

Lip  of  lust, 

From  wo)uh  of  earth 

To  evils  birth 

The  Nil>elii/ii^  darts  to  his  pry  /] 


WOGLINDE,  WeLLGUNDE,  FlOSSHILDE. 

Heia!  Heia! 

Heia  ja  hei! 

Save  you  both ! 

The  gnome  is  wroth ! 

He  raves !     The  waves 

Splash  where  he  sprang ! 

His  love  hath  made  him  mad! 

Ha,  ha,  ha!  ha,  ha,  ha! 
Alberich. 
Scoff  ye  there  yet? 
Then  dally  in  darkness ! 
Damp  are  your  deeps, 
The  light  I  shall  quench  ye. 
And  break  off  the  brave  gay  gold 
And  work  me  the  woe-w^reaking  ring! 
For  hear  me,  ye  gods : 
Love  I  Forswear  Forever! 

\Now  are  men  born. 
In  the  rape  of  the  gold 
Waketh  the  will  of  the  world.  ^ 

Flosshilde. 

Hold  to  the  robber! 
Wellgunde. 

Rescue  the  gold ! 

WOGLINDE. 

Help  us ! 
All. 
Woe ! 


Wotan !     Woe ! 


[Deep  in  the  darkness  falls  the  flood, 
Falls  the  flow  of  the  waving  waters 


Sink  in  the  gulf  of  tJic  Rhine  below ^ 
And  worlds  of  waters  fail  and  fall — 
Light  is  lost  in  the  purple  pall, 
Gone  the  Rhine-gold's  gleam  and  glo7U. 
Wakes  the  woe  of  the  luan  world's  will^ 
Laughs  the  Nibe lung  far  and  s In-ill — 
He  who  the  light  of  love  i-enouncing 
Wins  the  will  of  the  world  his  own, 
Works  of  the  red  Rhine-gold  his  ring 

[End  of  first  scene ;  the  Rhine  is  black ;    the 
stars  come  out  in  the  sky  ] 

f  JVorlds  of  ivaters  fail  and  fall, 
Rhine  is  I'eiled  iji  purple  pall, 
Notu  the  7vaters  fall  to  cloud. 
All  is  laid  in  the  Rhine's  gray  shroud — ] 

\Love'' s  might  hath  he  forsworn, 
Wotan's  wile  ovei'born — 
Won  of  Rhine  the  gold. 
Wrought  of  gold  the  ring  ?\ 

\Clouds  of  night  i'  the  mist  are  torn, 
N'oiv  the  earth  gives  place  to  dawn, 
Ln  the  light  the  gods  are  born.\ 


[Scene  11.  Picture.  —  T/7e  castle  of  Wal- 
hall,  bright  marble  in  the  rising  sun, 
flushed  with  dawn  ;  far  behind  is  the  val- 
lev,  full  of  nn'sts  where  the  Rhine-stream 
lay.] 

J  la  Ih  a  III 
Walhalla  slays  the  night. 

Walhall! 
Walhalla  soars  to  sight ; 
Radiant  it   rises,  burg  of  might. 
Glorious  it  gleams  to  sun  and  sight. 
Titans  have  reared  the  shining  stone, 
J  Fraught  it  of  I'ustless  rock  alone, 
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Builded  for  Wo  tan,  by  whose  rune 
The  gold  was  made  of  theft  immune. 
Hail  now  to  Walhall  I    WalJialla's  mystic 


Titans  built  Walhall !     Walhalla  soars  to 


Dream  of  the  god  made  into  stone, 
Wrought  by  the  giants  for  love  alone. 
See,  where  the  sunlight  strikes  its  walls 
A  rainbow  bridge  o'er  the  sky's  moat  falls. 
Walhalla  /] 

Fricka  {to  WoTAN,  asleep). 
Wotan,  my  lord !   awaken ! 

[  Wotan  hath  willed  Walhalla  his, 
Won  walls  of  stone  for  Freia's  kiss, 
Burg  of  the  gods,  the  heaven-stone  ! 
Titans  wrought  it  for  love  alone — 
To  it  the  rainbow's  radiant  rampart  rears 
its  walls  ! 

Wotan  {wakes  and  raises  himself  a  little; 
his  eyes  are  riveted  by  the  vision  of  Wal- 
halla). 

The  gate  of  heaven's  hall 
Is  guarded  with  moat  and  wall ; 
Mortal  honor, 
Heaven's  power 
Blend  in  eternal  fame ! 
Fricka. 
Out  from  the  winsome  wand  of  sleep 
Awaken,  husband,  and  dare ! 

\Bound  and  ba7ined. 

Bridled  by  bi'eakless  bond, 

Wakes  Wotan  Walhalla  to  view  /] 

Wotan. 
Builded  is  heaven's  holy  hall ! 

\By  Titans  wrought  of  marble  stone] 
On  mountains  buttressed  the  great  gods' 
wall 
[Built  of  the  rustless  I'ock  alone] 
Gleams  to  the  sk^',  its  towers  done ! 
As  in  dreaming  I  knew 
So  my  will  made  it  true — 
Might}'  and  bright 
It  standeth  to  sight — 
Glorious  burg  of  the  gods! 
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Fricka. 
But  a  joA'  'tis  to  thee — 
To  me,  a  fear — 
The  burg's  th3^  deHght, 
Fre\'a  1113'  care — 
Thoughtless  one,  remember  the  promised 

reward — 
The  castle  finished, 
The  pledge  falls  due ! 
Hast  thou  forgot  what  was  promised  ? 
[Bou/i{/,  baiuicd^  and  bridled  by  the  break- 
less  bond  thou  gav''st.\ 
Wot  AN. 
Well  wit  1  what  the\'  demanded, 
Thej'  who  the  burg  there  did  build. 
By  treaty  tamed  I  the  fierce  pair, 
To  labor  my  lofty  fort ! 
There  stands  it,  thanks  to  the  giants ! 
Let  the  price  concern  thee  not. 
\Bou?id  his  hofior  for  the  eastle^s  boon, 
Bound  is    IPotan    by   the   spear-poinf s 
rune  !\ 
Fricka. 
Woe  for  thy  laughing  light  heart ! 
Woe  for  thy  easy  folly  I 
Had  I  known  of  thy  bond 
A  way  I  had  found ! 
So    lightly    abandon,    ye    men,    us    poor 

women, 
And,  close  and  silent,  without  us 
Alone  with  the  giants  deal  3'e  I 
So  without  shame,  ye  sinfulh'  gave  her, 
Freia,  my  gentlest  sister, 
Gayly  to  shame  have  ye  wed  ! 
What  to  3^e,  savage, 
Is  holy  and  pure, 
Seek  ye  men  but  for  might.! 
[  Who  luorks  the  gold  to  a  -^ing 
Shall  win  the  world  for  his  oiun  /\ 
Wot  AX. 
Such  desire  did  Fricka  find  strange 
When  she  herself  begged  me  to  build  ? 
Fricka. 
For  nu'  husband's  truth  had  I  care 
And  sadh'  took  I  thought 
How  to  bind  him  b}-  the  heart 
Though  his  soul  j^earned  still  for  war — 
Lordliest  castle, 
Lovingest  home 


^ 


WOTAN. 


Fricka. 


WOTAN. 


Fricka. 


Freia. 


Should  bind  his  soul  best 
To  home-keeping  rest ! 
But  thou,  in  the  building,  still 
Of  wall  and  weapon  will ! 
Lordship  and  might  wouldst  thou  increase, 
More  restless  ever  of  thy  peace 
When  rose  the  haughty  keep ! 
[  Walhall !    Walhalla  slays  the  night  / 
Walhall !    Walhalla  soars  to  sight  !\ 
Wouldst  thou,  a  woman,  in  castles  confine  me 
Me,  the  god,  thou  must  still  grant  me, 
That,  in  my  keep, 
Awake  while  you  sleep, 
I  win  from  my  prison  the  world ! 
\See^  where  the  sunlight  strikes  its  walls ^ 
A  raiiiboiv-bridge  o'  er  the  sky''  s  moat  falls  /] 
Roving,  not  resting. 
Loves,  who  lives ! 
The  world-will  yet  shall  I  keep  me ! 
\Builded  by  Wotan  was  Walhalla  /] 
Loveless  thou ! 

0  pitiful  man, 

For  power  and  lordship's  idle  toys 
Wouldst  stake  in  a  scornful  hazard — 
Woman  and  woman's  worth  ? 
\He  who  the  might  of  love  renounces 
Wins  the  might  of  ea7'th  for  his  own  f 
Boimd,  banned  is  Wotan  by  the  spear's  true 
oath  he  swore  /] 

For  thee  as  wife  to  win  me 

One  of  mine  eyes 
I  played  and  lost  for  thee : 
What  folly  then  is  thy  blame ! 
Women  I  honor 
Yet  more  than  thou  likest; 
And  Freia,  my  dear  one, 

1  give  up  not ! 

Nor  ever  w^as  that  my  mind. 
Then  guard  her  now ! 
In  fear,  defenceless, 
Hither  she  runs  for  help. 
\Fly^  Freia  !  youngest,  fairest ; 
Fly,  fly,  the  gods  are  wajiing  ; 
Fly,  fly  !  ifi  fear  for  the  doom  .^] 
Help  me,  sister! 

[Hark  !  is  that  the  giants^  tread  ^] 
Thou,  Wotan,  saviour! 

\Hear  the  giants,  hither  led !\ 


WOTAN. 

Fricka. 


WOTAN. 


Fricka. 


Freia. 


O'er  cliff  and  crag  comes 
Fasolt,  the  giant! 
As  wife  he  cometh  to  claim  me ! 
[  Over  cliff  and  scaur. 
Over  tree  and  torl\ 
Let  them  threat  I 
Saw  you  not  Loki  ? 
Why  so  willingh^  always 
To  craft  dost  thou  trust  ? 
Much  evil  now  hath  he  wrought— 
More  evil  yet  shall  he  work  thee ! 
[  Where  Wotaji's  will  on  his  ivord  shall  wait 
Gods  heaven-bom  still  his  strength  shall  trust  ; 
But  Titans'  passion  and  mortals'  lust 
Builded  Walhalla  the  great  /] 
Avails  a  free  heart, 
Such  aid  ask  I  of  no  one; 
But  the  foe's  desire 
To  bend  to  my  will 
Only  craft  still  can  teach — 
That,  Loki  hath  taught  me  to  use ! 
[Flame,  Jire  ! 
Fall,  fii'e  I 
Flare,  fire  ! 
Fell  fire  ! 
Flies  fire  ! 
Loki,  lies  ! 
Loki,  liar  ! 
Lies  in  fire  /] 
That  bad  faith,  be  advised. 
Promised,  Freia,  to  free  me ! 
On  him  I  now  must  rely ! 
And  he  leaves  thee  alone ! 
There  stalk  and  stride 
The  giants  hither. 
Where  lurks  thv  faithless  ally  ? 
\From  the  Rhine  depths  must  he  cotne, 
From  the  Nibelmigen  home  I] 
Where  tarry  nu'  brothers  ? 
With  help  they  should  guard  me 
When  the  lord  of  my  mother's  house  fails! 
To  help  me,  Donner ! 
Hither,  hither. 
Save  thy  Freia,  ni}-  Froh ! 

[Freia,  fairest  goddess,  fiying, 
Fly,  ye  gods,  the  fruit  is  dying  ; 
Golden  apples'  golden  bloom — 
Go,  the  gods  go  to  their  doom  /] 


Fricka 
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Fasolt. 
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Who  to  evil  bond  have  betrayed  thee 
They  all  do  hide  from  thee  now ! 
{Flight,  710W,  foul  flight  for  the  gods  ! 
Oh,  woe,   Walhalla  /] 

\Far  over  waste  and  wide 
Hark  to  the  giants'  stride — 
Stalk  they  from  steppe  to  scaur ^ 
Treading  from  tree  to  tor. 

Fasolt  hath  a  gianfs  heart  ; 
Fafner  standeth  dark  apart, 
Fell  of  wolf  his  shoulder-scarf, 
A  rooted  pine-tree  is  his  staff. 

Over  wold  and  weald, 
Over  fell  and  field. 
Over  crag  and  combe 
The  giants  come. 

Hear  the  dreadful  giants  tread — 
Bonds  of  the  oath,  to  Freia  led ; 
Fasolt  for  her  face  hath  come — 
Fafner,  he  shall  lead  her  home  /] 

Soft  sealed  sleep  thine  eye 
While  both  we  builded,  sleepless  built  thy  fort 
[Builded  it  broad  and  brave, 
Built  it  of  stone  and  strong. 
So  shall  it  last  thee  long. 
For  the  reward  ye  gave  ! 
Freia  ye  promised  the  giants  ! 
What  if  ye  spend  or  save. 
Spend  or  save, 
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Pay  ye  noiv  fhon  for  their  labor, 

Walhalla  is  done  ! 
A  fid  standeth  sheer  in  stone.  \ 
Fasolt.  Weary  work  wearied  us  not. 

Strong  our  labor  reared  the  stone — 
Turret  and  tower, 
Gate  and  guard. 

It  standeth,  the  keep  thou  hast  willed! 
There  stands  what  we  builded 
[  Walhalla  is  done  I\ 
The  da3''s  light  gilds  it  bright, 

[From  flight  loas  it  wo7i  /] 
Pay  ye  now  us  for  our  labor. 
\Far  over  tarn  and  tor, 
Striding  on  stream  and  shore 
Tramp  a)id  tread  from  Riesen-home 
Fasolt,  Faffier,  far  have  come  /J 
WoTAN.  Name  ye  two  your  wage — 

What  thing  will  reward  3'e  ? 
Fasolt.  'Twas  sworn  by  thee  on  thy  mystic  spear ; 

Dost  thou  forget  it  now  ? 
Freia,  the  fairest, 
Holda,  the  fleetest. 

Thou  promisedst  us;  her  take  we  home! 
\Freia,  dream  V  the  cloud,  face  /'  the  fire. 
Love  of  the  sky  ; 
Lose  they  but  Freia, 
The  gods,  too,  die  / 1 
WoTAN.         Do  ye  insist  on  such  a  promise  ?    Take  some  other  gift- 
Freia's  not  free  to  give. 

[  Titans  are  speechless, 
Wotan  is  faithless  / 
Botmd  by  the  rune  of  the  sacred  spear  he  spoke  ?  ] 
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Fasolt. 

What  say'st  thou,  god  ? 

Wouldst  thou  betray  ? 

Be  false  to  thy  oath  ? 

Thy  spear-staff  tells  an  idle  tale, 

Lies  are  the  runes  writ  on  the  ashen  staff? 

\Boiind  and  banned, 

Doomed  or  damned, 

Though  fail  the  race  of  gods,  thy  bond  shall 

stand  /] 

Fafner. 

Alost  trustful  brother, 
Dost  thou  now  smell  falsehood  ? 
Fasolt. 

Son  of  light, 

Light  thy  word  is ! 
Fear  thee  now,  and  heed ! 
Hold  thou  thy  treaty  true  ! 

All  thou  art 
But  by  truth  art  thou  also  ; 

By  Fate's  still  law 
Is  marked  thee  thy  might ! 

More  wise  wert  made 

Than  we  are  witty ! 

But  we  were  free. 

Till  bound  thy  treat\^ ! 
Now,  thy  wisdom  I  curse  thee! 
All  thy  peace  shall  desert  thee, 
Keei)est  thou  not  that  bond 
We  giants  swore 

On  thy  magic  spear-head,  Wotan! 
A  simple  giant  tells  thee  this, 
Wise  Wotan!  be  warned  by  him  ! 


[Bound,  banned,  he  dare  break  ?iot  the  nine 

he  wrote  upon  the  ashen  wand, 
This  the  simple  giants  swore  on  thy  spear- 
head, wise  Wotan  /] 
Wotan, 

How  sly  thou  took'st  for  earnest 
What  but  in  jest  we  promised ! 
Freia,  my  fair  one. 
Dainty  and  dear. 
What  to  ye  dolts  is  her  charm  ? 
Fasolt. 

Thou  scoffest ! 
Ha!  injustice! 
You  who  in  radiance  reign. 
Lineage  lofty  and  vain. 
Doltish,  you  seek  but  a  castle's  tower! 
Now  thou  hast  thy  fort — her  love  is  our 
dower. 

[  Womaiily,  loving, — 
World-hero,  longing. 
Gladly  shall  give  his  life  for  Freid' s  kiss  !\ 
[  The  strong  gods  iendeth 
Frail  Freia  alone  ; 
Her  service  ejideth. 
The  Gods  a?r  done  .^] 
[  We  have  built  it,  stone  on  sto?ie, 
'  Stablished  it  on  rock  alone, 
Piled  it  from  earth  to  sky. 

Haughty  it  looms  and  high  !\ 
Fasolt. 

We  plumpheads  plague  us. 
Toiling  with  sweat  and  hard  hand, 
A  woman  to  win  us 
Who,  graceful  and  gentle, 
Shall  live  with  us  giants ! 
[Freia,  fairest  of  the  gods, 
Lovers  frail  bloom  in  Walhall  guards  ; 
Who  the  world  would  win  for  his, 
Freia'' s  love  his  soul  denies  !\ 
Fasolt. 

Wouldst  thou  den^'  th}-  promise  ? 
Fafner. 

Check  thou  thy  idle  chatter! 
What  good  art  thou  getting  ? 
Frcia's  self  were  no  matter. 
Were  the  gods  but  waning: 
Golden  apjoles 
Grow  in  the  garden  that  Freia  guards; 

She  alone 
Tendeth  the  fruit  that  feeds  the  gods! 
The  golden  fruit 
Giveth  her  brothers 


'? 
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Measureless  youth, 
Altering  never! 
Pale  and  old, 
Their  bloom  would  leave  them, 
Worn  and  wan. 
Vanished  forever. 
The  god-raee  done. 
Lost  in  doom 
Are  blossom  and  bloom 
With  the  fruit  but  she  can  give  them ! 
[  Golden  apples  grow  in  the  garden  of  Freia^ 
Golden  fruit  to  feed  the  gods^  desire  ; 
Golden  apples^  golden  bloom — 
Goes,  the  gods  go  to  their  doom  /] 
WoTAN.  Loki  lingers  still  ? 
Fasolt.  What  is  th^^  last  will  ? 
WoTAN.  Ask  some  other  hire — 
Fasolt.  None  other — only  Freia ! 
Fafnek.  You  there — come  awa}' ! 

[Striding  over  stick  and  stone, 
Freid's  with  the  giants  gone  / 
Heavily  the  Titans  tread ; 
And  the  gods  stand  still  in  dread  .'\ 
Treia.  Help  I  help  from  the  monsters! 
\Love  of  Freia  I  love  is  thy  face,  seen  of 

gods  alone. 
Eyes  of  Freia  !  light  that  only  in  dreams 

men  own. 
Gods  look  in  thine  eyes,  and  live — 
Men  dream  of  thine  eyes,  and  die  ; 
Lost  to  the  world,  /'  the  world  they  strive 
To  win  in  death  one  look  of  thee  / 
For  one  death-moment,  eye  to  eye, 
Shall  fight  thy  knights  all  joyously  !\ 
Froh. 
Huzza!    Freia!    Giants,  avaunt  j^e!   Froh 
comes  to  save  her  I 

\Donner,  the  terrible, 

Lifting  the  hammer  high, 

Riving  the  lightened  sky, 

Hurleth  the  thunderbolt ! 

Under  the  whirr  of  the  whirliuind  he 

hurleth  the  thunder  /] 

DONXER. 

Fasolt  and  Fafner ! 
Felt  ye  before  not  nu'  hammer's  fall  ? 
[Ho  I  ho  ! 
Ln  the  lightning^ s  light 
Shall  the  thunder  strike  ! 
Ho!  ho! 


Ln  the  hammer's  swathe 
Lies  the  lightning's  path  ! 
Afark  ye  the  hurl  of  the  hammer?  hear 
ye  the  thunder  ?\ 
Fasolt. 
What  wouldst  thou  do  ?    Do  we  then  use 

force. 
When  we  but  ask  for  our  hire  ? 

DOXNER. 

Ye  pair  of  giants!  what  yc  deserve 
Come  here  and  3'e  shall  have! 
Oft  have  I  paid  thee  before ! 
[Hammer  rendeth  rock 
And  the  lightning  shock, 
Sic'ung  /'   the  whirr  of  the  whirlwind, 
cleaves  it  asunder  !\ 

WOTAX. 

Halt,  thou  wild  one! 
[  Wotan,  mighty,  bounden,  may  not  break] 

Naught's  done  l)y  force  I 
[Bond  of  reckless  rune  these  bade  him  take!\ 
'Gainst  fraud  and  craft 
Pledged  my  spear's  true  shaft — 
Spare  thou  the  hammer's  stroke! 
[Dim  dread,  doom  of  gods, 
Freia 's  face  fades  from  heaven — 

Lost  is  day  ifi  gloom  of  eve? i  !\ 
Frelv. 

Woe  !  woe  !  Wotan  forsakes  me  1 
Fricka. 

Do  I  hear  thee  aright  wretchedest  man  ? 
Wotan.  Loki,  at  last ! 


LOKl'S  FIRE-CHARM. 

Fire  lighting, 
Fire  blighting, 
Flaming,  burnings 
Twisting,  ttirnijig, 
Ever  springing. 
Seething,  singing. 
Tongue  offlamelet,  leapiiig  higher, 
Flami7ig  fountain,  red  desire. 
Twisting,  turning,  tongue  of  fire 
Flick' ring,  fluf  ring,  leaping,  licking, 
Ever  higher,  ever  higher, 
Bidding  living,  biddi?ig  dying — 
Fire  of  liviftg  that  hath  birth 
In  the  secrets  deep  of  earth. 
Light  ajid  life  it  foster eth — 
Bearing  in  its  bosom  death. 
Glow  and  gleaming,  bale  a?id  blaze. 
Flaming,  falling,  pales  and  plays 
Now  destroying,  now  reviving, 
Bringeth  dying,  bringeth  living — 
Flame!  LoMsfire! 
Flame  fire  I  Loki's  ire  ! 
Flame  fire!  higher!  higher! 
Flaming  higher,  flaming  nigher, 
Ru7ining,  rilling,  turning,  trilliiig. 
Harms  not,  living  ;  killing,  dies  not  ; 
Stays  not,  living  ;   dying,  flies  not  ; 
Breaking  from  the  underivorld, 
Burning,  to  the  heaven  Jiurled, 
Rills  of  fire,  leaping  high. 
Higher,  higher  to  the  sky. 
Flame,  fire  ! 
Loki,  liar  ! 
Loki,  liar, 
Lies  in  fire. 
Fire!  LokVs  flame  ! 
Flame  !  LokVsfli'e  ! 
Flame,  fire  !     Fijr  !  fire  ! 
Turning,  twisting,  hissing,  burning, 
Lighting,  blinding,  blessing,  blighting, 
Flick' ring,  flutfriiig,  flare  offlre, 
Higher,  at  the  god's  desire  ! 
In  the  marrow  of  the  rocks 
Still  the  lurking  spirit  mocks — 
Fire  of  Spirit,  man's  beginning. 
Fire  of  Judgment  for  his  sinning  ! 
Spark  primeval,  final  flrc, 
E?idless  to  the  Day  of  Ire — 
Loki's  wand  shall  give  ye  birth. 
Lurking  in  the  endless  Earth. 


STEVENSON    AT    PLAY 

With  mni  fatirodiinetfioES 
bj  LAoyd  Osbounrime    /t.^^f 
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N  an  old  note-book,  soiled  and 
dog-eared  by  much  travelling, 
yellow  and  musty  with  the  long 
years  it  had  lain  hid  in  a  Sa- 
moan  chest,  the  present  writer 
came  across  the  mimic  war  cor- 
respondence here  presented  to 
the  public.  The  stirring  story  of  these 
tin-soldier  campaigns  occupies  the  great- 
er share  of  the  book,  though  interspersed 
with  many  pages  of  scattered  verse,  not 
a  httle  Gaelic  idiom  and  verb,  a  half- 
made  will  and  the  chaptering  of  a  novel. 
'J'his  game  of  tin  soldiers,  an  intricate 
"  kriegspiel,"  involving  rules  innumerable, 
prolonged  arithmetical  calculations,  con- 
stant measuring  with  foot-rules,  and  the 
throwing  of  dice,  sprang  from  the  hum- 
blest beginnings — a  row  of  soldiers  on 
either  side  and  a  deadly  marble.  From 
such  a  start  it  grew  in  size  and  complexity 
until  it  became  mimic  war  indeed,  mod- 
elled closely  upon  real  conditions  and 
actual  warfare,  recjuiring,  on  Mr.  Steven- 
son's part,  the  use  of  text-books  and  long 
conversations  with  military  invalids ;  on 
mine,  all  the  pocket-money  derived  from 
my  publishing  ventures  as  well  as  a  con- 
siderable part  of  my  printing  stock  in  trade. 
The  abiding  spirit  of  the  child  in  Ste- 
venson was  seldom  shown  in  more  lively 
fashion  than  during  those  days  of  exile  at 
Davos,  where  he  brought  a  boy's  eagerness, 
a  man's  intellect,  a  novehst's  imagination, 
into  the  varied  business  of  my  hoHday 
hours ;  the  printing  press,  the  toy  theatre, 
the  tin  soldiers,  all  engaged  his  attention. 
Vol.  XXIV.— 75 


Of  these,  however,  the  tin  soldiers  most 
took  his  fancy  ;  and  the  war  game  was 
constantly  improved  and  elaborated,  until 
from  a  few  hours  a  "  war  "  took  weeks  to 
play,  and  the  critical  operations  in  the 
attic  monopoHzed  half  our  thoughts.  This 
attic  was  a  most  chilly  and  dismal  spot, 
reached  by  a  crazy  ladder,  and  unlit  save 
for  a  single  frosted  window ;  so  low  at  the 
eaves  and  so  dark  that  we  could  seldom 
stand  upright,  nor  see  without  a  candle. 
Upon  the  attic  floor  a  map  was  roughly 
drawn  in  chalks  of  different  colors,  with 
mountains,  rivers,  towns,  bridges,  and  roads 
of  two  classes.  Here  we  would  play  by  the 
hour,  with  tingling  fingers  and  stiffening 
knees,  and  an  intcntness,  zest,  and  excite- 
ment that  I  shall  never  forget.  The  mimic 
battalions  marched  and  counter-marched, 
changed  by  measured  evolutions  from  col- 
umn formation  into  line,  with  cavalry 
screens  in  front  and  massed  supports  be- 
hind, in  the  most  approved  military  fashion 
of  to-dav.  It  was  war  in  miniature,  even 
to  the  making  and  destruction  of  bridges, 
the  intrenching  of  camps,  good  and  bad 
weather,  with  corresponding  influence  on 
the  roads,  siege  and  horse  artillery  propor- 
tionately slow,  as  compared  to  the  speed  of 
unimpeded  foot  and  proportionately  expen- 
sive in  the  up-keep;  and  an  exacting  com- 
missariat added  to  the  last  touch  of  veri- 
similitude. Four  men  formed  the  regiment 
or  unit,  and  our  shots  were  in  proportion 
to  our  units  and  amount  of  ammunition. 
The  troops  carried  carts  of  printers'  "  ems" 
— twenty  "  ems  "   to  each  cart — and  for 
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every  shot  taken  an  "em  "  had  to  be  paid 
into  the  base,  from  which  fresh  supphes 
could  be  slowly  drawn  in  empty  carts  re- 
turned for  the  purpose.  As  a  large  army 
often  contained  thirty  regiments,  consum- 
ing a  cart  and  a  half  of  ammunition  in  every 
engagement  (not  to  speak  of  the  heavy 
additional  expense  of  artillery),  it  will  be 
seen  what  an  important  part  the  commis- 
sariat played  in  the  game,  and  how  vital 
to  success  became  the  line  of  communica- 
tion to  the  rear.  A  single  cavalry  brigade, 
if  bold  and  lucky  enough,  could  break  the 
line  at  the  weakest  link,  and  by  cutting 
off  the  sustenance  of  a  vast  army  could 
force  it  to  fall  back  in  the  full  tide  of  suc- 
cess. A  well-devised  flank  attack,  the 
plucky  destruction  of  a  bridge,  or  the  stub- 
born defence  of  a  town,  might  each  be- 
come a  factor  in  changing  the  face  of  the 
war  and  materially  alter  the  course  of  cam- 
paigns. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  enemy 
ever  knew  your  precise  strength,  or  that  it 
could  divine  your  intentions  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  looking  at  your  side  of  the 
attic  and  counting  your  regiments.  Nu- 
merous numbered  cards  dotted  the  country 
wherever  the  eye  might  fall;  one,  perhaps, 
representing  a  whole  army  with  supports, 
another  a  solitary  horseman  dragging  some 
ammunition,  another  nothing  but  a  dummy 
that  might  paralyze  the  efforts  of  a  corps, 
and  overawe  it  into  a  ruinous  inactivity. 
To  uncover  these  cards  and  unmask  the 
forces  for  which  they  stood  was  the  duty 
of  the  cavalry  videttes,  whose  move- 
ments were  governed  by  an  elaborate  and 
most  vexatious  set  of  rules.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  feel  your  way  amongst  these 
alarming  pasteboards  to  obtain  an  inkling 
of  your  opponent's  plans,  and  the  first 
dozen  moves  were  often  spent  in  litde  less. 
But  even  if  you  were  befriended  by  the 
dice  and  your  cavalry  broke  the  enemy's 
screen  and  uncovered  his  front,  you  would 
learn  nothing  m(^re  than  could  reasonably 
be  gleaned  with  a  field-glass.  The  only 
result  of  a  daring  and  costly  activity  might 
be  such  meagre  news  as  "  the  road  is 
blocked  with  artillery  and  infantry  in  col- 
umn," or  "  you  can  perceive  light  horse- 
artillery  strongly  supported."  It  was  only 
when  the  enemy  began  to  take  his  shots  that 
you  would  begin  to  learn  the  number  of  his 
regiments,  and  even  then  he  often  fired  less 


than  his  entitled  share  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  mystery  of  his  strength. 

If  the  game  possessed  a  weakness,  it 
was  the  unshaken  courage  of  our  troops, 
who  faced  the  most  terrific  odds  and  en- 
dured defeat  upon  defeat  with  an  intre- 
pidity rarely  seen  on  the  actual  field.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  correct  this  with  the 
dice,  but  the  innovation  was  so  heart-break- 
ing to  the  loser,  and  so  perpetual  a  men- 
ace to  the  best-laid  plans,  that  it  had  per- 
force to  be  given  up.  After  two  or  three 
dice-box  panics  our  heroes  were  permitted 
to  resume  their  normal  and  unprecedented 
devotion  to  their  cause,  and  their  generals 
breathed  afresh.  There  was  another  de- 
fect in  our  "  kriegspiel  " :  I  was  so  much  the 
better  shot  that  my  marksmanship  often 
frustrated  the  most  admirable  strategy  and 
the  most  elaborate  of  mihtary  schemes.  It 
was  in  vain  that  we — or  rather  my  oppo- 
nent— wrestled  with  the  difficulty  and  tried 
to  find  a  substitute  for  the  deadly  and  dis- 
criminating pop-gun.  It  was  all  of  no  use. 
Whatever  the  missile — sleeve-hnk,  marble 
or  button,  I  was  invariably  the  better  shot, 
and  that  skill  stood  me  in  good  stead  on 
many  an  ensanguined  plain,  and  helped  to 
counteract  the  inequality  between  a  boy  of 
twelve  and  a  man  of  mature  years.  A  wise 
discretion  ruled  with  regard  to  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  fighting  line.  Stevenson  pos- 
sessed a  horde  of  particularly  chubby  cav- 
alrymen, who,  when  marshalled  in  close 
formation  at  the  head  of  the  infantry, 
could  bear  unscathed  the  most  accurate 
and  overwhelming  fire,  and  thus  shelter 
their  weaker  brethren  in  the  rear.  This  was 
offset  by  his  "  Old  Guard,"  whose  unfort- 
unate pecuHarity  of  carrying  their  weap- 
ons at  the  charge  often  involved  whole 
regiments  in  a  common  ruin.  On  my  side 
there  was  a  multitude  of  flimsy  Swiss,  for 
whom  I  trembled  whenever  they  were 
called  to  action.  These  Swiss  were  so  weak 
upon  their  legs  that  the  merest  breath 
would  mow  them  down  in  columns,  and  so 
deficient  in  stamina  that  they  would  often 
fall  before  they  were  hurt.  Their  ranks 
were  burdened,  too,  with  a  number  of  egre- 
gious puppets  wnth  musical  instruments, 
who  never  fell  without  entanghng  a  few 
of  their  comrades. 

Another  improvement  that  was  tried  and 
soon  again  given  up  was  an  effort  to  match 
the  sickness  of  actual  war.     Certain  zones 
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were  set  apart  as  unwholesome,  especially 
those  near  great  rivers  and  lakes,  and  troops 
unfortunate  enough  to  find  themselves  in 
these  miasmic  plains  had  to  undergo  the 
ordeal  of  the  dice-box.  Swiss  or  Guards, 
musicians,  Arabs,  chubby  cavalrymen  or 
thin,  all  had  to  pay  Death's  toll  in  a  new 
and  frightful  form.  But  we  rather  overdid 
the  miasma,  so  it  was  abolished  by  mutual 
consent. 

The  war  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
present  paper  was  unusual  in  no  respect 
save  that  its  operations  were  chronicled 
from  day  to  day  in  a  public  press  of  Steven- 
son's imagination,  and  reported  by  daring 
correspondents  on  the  field.  Nothing  is 
more  eloquent  of  the  man  than  the  particu- 
larity and  care  with  which  this  mimic  war 
correspondence  was  compiled  ;  the  author 
of  the  "■  Child's  Garden  "  had  never  out- 
grown his  love  for  childish  things,  and  it  is 
typical  of  him  that,  though  he  mocks  us  at 
every  turn  and  loses  no  occasion  to  deride 
the  puppets  in  the  play,  he  is  everywhere 
faithful  to  the  least  detail  of  fact.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  I  was  privileged  to 
hear  these  records  daily  read  and  thus  draw 
my  plans  against  the  morrow  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  were  sometimes  held  back  until 
the  military  news  was  staled  by  time  or 
were  guardedly  communicated  with  blanks 
for  names  and  the  dead  unnumbered. 
Potty,  Pipes,  and  Piffle  were  very  real  to 
me,  and  hved  like  actual  people  in  that  dim 
garret.  I  can  still  see  them  through  the 
mist  of  years ;  the  formidable  General 
Stevenson,  corpulent  with  solder,  a  de- 
tachable midget  who  could  be  mounted 
upon  a  fresh  steed  whenever  his  last  had 
been  trodden  under  foot,  whose  frame 
gave  evidence  of  countless  mendings  ;  the 
emaciated  Delafield,  with  the  folded  arms, 
originally  a  simple  artilleryman,  but  des- 
tined to  reach  the  highest  honors  ;  Napo- 
leon, with  the  flaming  clothes,  whom  fate 
had  bound  to  a  very  fragile  horse  ;  Green, 
the  simple  patriot,  who  took  his  name  from 
his  coat,  and  the  redoubtable  Lafayette  in 
blue,  alas  !  with  no  Washington  to  help 
him. 

The  names  of  that  attic  country  fall 
pleasantly  upon  the  ear  and  brighten  the 
dark  and  bloody  page  of  war  :  Scarlet, 
Glendarule,  Sandusky,  Mar,  Tahema,  and 
Savannah  ;  how  sweetly  they  run.  I  must 
except  my  own  (and  solitary)  contribution 


to  the  map,  Samuel  City,  which  sounds  out 
of  key  with  these  mouthfuls  of  melody, 
though  none  the  less  an  important  point. 
Yallobally  I  shall  always  recall  with  bitter- 
ness, for  it  was  there  1  first  felt  the  thorn 
of  a  vindictive  press.  The  reader  will 
see  what  little  cause  I  had  to  love  the 
Yallobally  Record^  a  scurrilous  sheet  that 
often  made  my  heart  ache,  for  all  I  pre- 
tended to  laugh  and  see  the  humor  of  its 
attacks.  It  was  indeed  a  relief  when  I 
learned  I  might  exert  my  authority  and 
suppress  its  publication — and  even  hang 
the  editor — which  I  did,  I  fear,  with  un- 
seemly haste.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
story  of  the  war  begins  on  the  tenth  day, 
the  earlier  moves  being  without  interest 
save  to  the  combatants  themselves,  passed 
as  they  were  in  uncovering  the  cards  on 
either  side;  and  in  learning,  with  more  or 
less  success,  the  forces  for  which  they 
stood.  This  was  an  essential  but  scarcely 
stirring  branch  of  tin-soldiering,  and  has 
been  accordingly  unreported  as  too  tedious 
even  for  the  columns  of  the  Yallobally 
Record.  When  the  veil  had  been  some- 
what hfted  and  the  shadowy  armies  dis- 
cerned with  some  precision,  the  historian 
takes  his  pen  and  awaits  the  clash  of  arms. 

war  correspondence   from  steven- 
son's  note-book. 

Glendarule  Times.  loth.  Scarlet. — 
"  The  advance  of  the  enemy  continues 
along  three  lines,  a  light  column  moving 
from  Tahema  on  Grierson,  and  the  main 
body  concentrating  on  Garrard  from  the 
Savannah  and  Yallobally  roads.  Garrard 
and  Grierson  have  both  been  evacuated. 
A  small  force,  without  artillery,  is  alone  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Cinnabar,  and  some 
of  that  has  fallen  back  on  Glentower  by  the 
pass.  The  brave  artillery  remains  in  front 
of  Scarlet,  and  was  reinforced  this  morning 
with  some  ammunition.  All  day  infantry 
has  been  moving  eastward  on  Sandusky. 
The  greatest  depression  prevails." 

Editorial  Comment. — General  Stevenson 
may,  or  may  not  be,  a  capable  commander. 
It  would  be  unjust  to  pronounce  in  the 
meantime.  Still,  the  attempt  to  seize  Mar 
was  disastrously  miscalculated,  and,  as  we 
all  know,  the  column  has  fallen  back  on 
Sandusky  with  cruel  loss.  Nor  is  it  possi- 
ble to  deny  that  the  attempt  to  hold  Grier- 
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son,  and  keep  an  army  in  the  west,  was  idle. 
Our  correspondent  at  Scarlet  mentions  the 
passage  of  troops  moving  eastward  through 
that  place,  and  the  retreat  of  another  col- 
umn oh  Glentower.  These  are  the  last 
wrecks  of  that  Army  of  the  West,  from 
which  great  things  were  once  expected. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Yolo  column, 
which  is  without  guns,  all  our  forces  are 
now  concentrated  in  the  province  of  San- 
dusky;  Blue  Mountain  Province  is  particu- 
larly deserted,  and  nothing  has  been  done 
to  check,  even  for  an  hour,  the  advance  of 
our  numerous  and  well-appointed  foes. 

nth.  Scarlet. — The  horse  artillery  re- 
turned through  Scarlet  on  the  Glendarule 
Road ;  hideous  confusion  reigns ;  were  the 
enemy  to  fall  upon  us  now,  the  best  opin- 
ions regard  our  position  as  hopeless.  Au- 
thentic news  has  been  received  of  the  de- 
sertion of  Cinnabar. 

Sandusky. — The  enemy  has  again  ap- 
peared, threatening  Mar,  and  the  column 
moving  to  the  relief  of  the  Yolo  column  has 
stopped  in  its  advance  in  consequence. 
General  Stevenson  moved  out  a  column 
with  artillery,  and  crushed  a  flanking  party 
of  the  enemy's  great  centre  army  on  Scar- 
let, Garrard,  and  Savannah  road ;  no  loss 
was  sustained  on  our  ^ide  ;  the  enemy's  loss 
is  officially  calculated  at  four  hundred 
killed  or  wounded. 

Scai'let. — At  last  the  moment  has  arrived. 
The  enemy,  with  a  strong  column  of  horse 
and  horse-artillery,  occupied  Grierson  this 
morning.  This,  with  his  Army  of  the  Cen- 
tre moving  steadily  forward  upon  Garrard, 
places  all  the  troops  in  and  around  this 
place  in  imminent  danger  of  being  en- 
tirely cut  off,  or  being  forced  to  retreat  be- 
fore overwhelming  forces  across  the  Blue 
Mountains,  a  course,  according  to  all  mili- 
tary men,  involving  the  total  destruction 
of  General  Potty's  force.  Piffle's  whole 
corps,  with  the  heavy  artillery,  continued 
its  descent  on  the  left  bank  of  the  San- 
dusky River,  while  Potty,  dashing  through 
Scarlet  at  the  hand-gallop,  and  among  the 
cheers  of  the  populace,  moved  off  along 
the  (irierson  road,  collecting  infantry  as 
he  moved,  and  riding  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  horse-artillery. 

No  ri-:. — General  Potty  was  an  airy,  ami- 
able, affected  creature,  the  very  soul  of 
bravery  and  levity.  He  had  risen  rapidly 
by  .virtue  of  his  pleasing  manners;  but  his 


apphcation  was  small,  and  he  lacked  self- 
rehance  at  the  Council  Board.  Piffle  called 
him  a  parrot ;  he  returned  the  compliment 
by  calling  Piffle  "  the  hundred- weight  of 
bricks."  They  were  scarce  on  speaking 
terms. 

Half  an  hour  after  he  had  driven  the 
fore-guard  of  the  enemy  out  of  Grierson 
without  the  loss  of  a  trooper  on  our  side ; 
the  enemy's  loss  is  reckoned  at  i,6oo  men. 
I  telegraph  at  this  juncture  before  return- 
ing to  the  field.  So  far  the  work  is  done ; 
Potty  has  behaved  nobly.  But  he  remains 
isolated  by  the  retreat  of  Piffle,  with  a  large 
force  in  front,  and  another  large  force  ad- 
vancing on  his  unprotected  flank. 

Editorial  Comment. — We  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  two  skirmishes,  but  the  situation 
is  felt  to  be  critical,  and  is  by  some  sup- 
posed to  be  desperate.  Stevenson's  skir- 
mish on  the  nth  did  not  check  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Army  of  the  Centre  ;  it  is 
impossible  to  predict  the  result  of  Potty's 
success  before  Grierson.  The  Yolo  col- 
umn appears  to  meet  with  no  resistance ; 
but  it  is  terribly  committed,  and  is,  it  must 
be  remembered,  quite  helpless  for  offensive 
purposes,  without  the  cooperation  of  Ste- 
venson from  Sandusky.  How  that  can 
be  managed,  while  the  enemy  hold  the 
pass  behind  Mar,  is  more  than  we  can  see. 
Some  shrewd,  but,  perhaps,  too  hopeful 
critics,  perceive  a  deep  policy  in  the  inac- 
tivity of  our  troops  about  Sandusky,  and 
believe  that  Stevenson  is  luring  on  the  cau- 
tious Osbourne  to  his  ruin.  W>  will  hope 
so ;  but  this  does  not  explain  Piffle's  sense- 
less counter-marchings  around  Scarlet,  nor 
the  horribly  outflanked  and  unsupported 
position  of  Potty  on  the  line  of  the  Cinna- 
bar River.  If  General  Osbourne  were  a 
child,  we  might  hope  for  the  best ;  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  has  been  careless  about 
Mar  and  Yolo,  and  that  he  was  yesterday 
only  saved  from  a  serious  disaster  by  a 
fluke,  and  the  imperfection  of  our  scout  sys- 
tem ;  but  the  situation  to  the  West  and  cen- 
tre wears  a  different  complexion ;  there  his 
steady,  well-combined  advance,  carrying 
all  before  him,  contrasts  most  favorably 
with  the  timid  and  divided  counsels  of  our 
Stevensons,  Piffles,  and  Pottys. 

YALLO!iAi,i,Y  Record. — '•  That  incom- 
petent shuffler,  General  Osboiu^ne,  has 
again  put  his  foot  into  it.  Blundering  into 
Cirierson  with  a  lot  of  unsupported  horse, 
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he  has  got  exactly  what  he  deserved.  The 
whole  command  was  crushed  by  that  wide- 
awake fellow,  Potty,  and  a  lot  of  guns  and 
ammunition  lie  ignominiously  deserted  on 
our  own  side  of  the  river.  All  this  through 
mere  chuckle-headed  incompetence  and 
the  neglect  of  the  most  elementary  precau- 
tions, within  a  day's  march  of  two  magnifi- 
cent armies,  either  of  which,  under  any 
sane,  soldierly  man,  is  capable  of  march- 
ing right  through  to  Glendarule. 

**  This  is  the  last  scandal.  Yesterday,  it 
was  a  whole  regiment  cut  off  between  the 
Garrard  road  and  the  Sandusky  River,  and 
cut  off  without  firing  or  being  able  to  fire 
a  single  shot  in  self-defence.  It  is  an  o[)en 
secret  that  the  men  behind  Mar  are  starv- 
ing, and  that  the  whole  east  and  the  city 
of  Savannah  were  within  a  day  of  being 
deserted.  How  long  is  this  disorganiza- 
tion to  go  on?  How  long  is  that  bloat- 
ed bond  -  holder  to  go  prancing  round 
on  horse  -  back,  wall  -  eyed  and  muddle  - 
headed,  while  his  men  are  starved  and 
butchered,   and  the  forces  of   this  great 


country  are  at  the  mercy  of  clever  rogues 
like  Potty,  or  respectable  mediocrities  hke 
Stevenson?  " 

General  Piffle's  force  was,  1  learn,  at- 
tacked this  morning  from  across  the  river 
by  the  whole  weight  of  the  enemy's  centre. 
Supports  were  being  hurried  forward.  Am- 
munition was  scarce.  A  feehng  of  anxi- 
ety, not  unmixed  with  hoj)e,  is  the  rule. 

Noon. — I  am  now  back  in  Scarlet,  as 
being  more  central  to  both  actions  now 
raging,  one  along  the  line  of  the  Sandusky 
between  General  Piffle  and  the  Army  of 
the  Centre,  the  other  toward  Grierson  be- 
tween Potty  and  the  corps  of  Generals 
Green  and  Lafayette.  News  has  come 
from  both  quarters.  Piffle,  who  was  at 
one  time  thought  to  be  overwhelmed,  has 
held  his  ground  on  the  Sandusky  highroad  ; 
and  by  last  advices  his  whole  supports  had 
come  into  line,  and  he  hoped,  by  a  last 
effort,  to  carr}'  the  day.  His  losses  have 
been  severe;  they  are  estimated  at  2,600 
killed  and  wounded  ;  but  it  appears  from 
the  reports  of  captives  that  the  enemy's 
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losses  must  amount  to  3,000  at  least.  The 
fate  of  the  engagement  still  trembles  in 
the  balance.  From  the  battle  at  Grier- 
son,  the  news  is  both  encouraging  and 
melancholy.  The  enemy  has  once  more 
been  driven  across  the  rivers,  and  even 
some  distance  behind  the  town  of  Grier- 
son  itself  on  the  Tahema  road ;  he  has  cer- 
tainly lost  2,400  men,  principally  horse  ;  but 
he  has  succeeded  in  carrying  off  his  guns 
and  ammunition  in  the  face  of  our  attack, 
and  his  immense  reserves  are  close  at 
hand.  Both  Green  and  Lafayette  are  sent 
wounded  to  the  rear  ;  it  is  unknown  who 
now  commands  their  column.  These  suc- 
cesses, necessary  as  they  were  felt  to  be, 
were  somewhat  dearly  purchased.  Two 
thousand-six  hundred  men  are  hors  de 
combat ;  and  the  chivalrous  Potty  is  him- 
self seriously  hurt.  This  has  cast  a  shade 
of  anxiety  over  our  triumph  ;  and  though 
the  light  column  is  still  pushing  its  advan- 
tage under  Lieutenant- General  Pipes,  it  is 
felt  that  nothing  but  a  complete  success  of 
the  main  body  under  Piffle  can  secure  us 
from  the  danger  of  complete  investment. 

1 4th.  Scarlet. — The  engagement  ended 
last  night  by  the  complete  evacuation  of 
Grierson.  Pipes  cleared  the  whole  coun- 
try about  that  town  in  splendid  style,  and 
the  army  encamped  on  the  field  of  battle; 
sadly  reduced  indeed,  but  victorious  for 
the  moment.  The  enemy,  since  their  first 
appearance  at  Grierson,  have  lost  4,400 
men,  and  have  been  beaten  decisively  back. 
There  is  now  not  a  man  on  our  side  of  the 
Sandusky  ;  and  our  loss  of  2,600  is  seri- 
ous indeed,  but  seeing  how  much  has  been 
accomplished,  not  excessive.  The  enemy's 
horse  was  cut  to  pieces. 

Piffle  slept  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
held  all  day.  In  the  afternoon  he  had 
once  more  driven  back  the  head  of  the  en- 
emy's columns,  inflicting  a  further  loss  of 
3,200  killed  and  wounded  at  the  lowest 
computation  ;  but  the  enemy's  camp-fires 
can  still  be  plainly  made  out  with  a  field- 
glass,  in  the  same  position  as  the  night  be- 
fore. This  is  scarcely  to  be  called  suc- 
cess, although  it  is  certainly  not  failure. 

Sandusky.— h\\  quiet  at  Sandusky ;  the 
army  has  fallen  back  into  the  city,  and 
large  reserves  are  still  massed  behind. 

Editorial  Comment. — The  battle  of  Grier- 
son is  a  distinct  success;  the  enemy,  with 
a  heavy  loss,  have  been  beaten  back  to 


their  own  side.  As  to  the  vital  engage- 
ment on  the  Sandusky  and  the  heavy  fight- 
ing before  Yolo,  it  is  plain  that  we  must 
wait  for  further  news  of  both.  In  neither 
case  has  any  decided  advantage  crowned 
our  arms,  and  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
expressions  of  the  commander-in-chief  to 
our  Sandusky  correspondent,  the  course 
of  the  former  still  leaves  room  for  the  most 
serious  apprehensions.  General  Potty,  we 
are  glad  to  assure  our  readers,  will  be  once 
more  in  the  saddle  before  many  days.  It 
is  an  odd  coincidence  that  all  the  princi- 
pal commanders  in  the  battle  of  Grierson 
were  at  one  period  or  another  of  the  day 
carried  to  the  rear  ;  and  that  none  of  the 
three  is  seriously  hurt.  Green  and  La- 
fayette were  shot  down,  it  appears,  within 
a  few  moments  of  each  other.  It  was  re- 
ported that  they  had  been  having  high 
words  as  to  the  reckless  advance  over  the 
Sandusky,  each  charging  the  blame  upon 
the  other ;  but  it  seems  certain  that  the 
fault  was  Lafayette's,  who  was  in  chief 
command,  and  was  present  in  Grierson 
itself  at  the  time  of  the  fatal  manoeuvre. 
The  result  would  have  been  crushing,  had 
not  General  Potty  been  left  for  some  hours 
utterly  without  ammunition  ;  Commissary 
Scuttlebutt  is  loudly  blamed.  To-morrow's 
news  is  everywhere  awaited  with  an  eag- 
erness approaching  to  agony. 

15th.  Scarlet. — Late  last  night,  orders 
reached  General  Pipes  to  fall  back  on  this 
place,  where  his  reserves  were  diverted  to 
support  Piffle,  hard-pressed  on  the  Sandus- 
ky. This  morning  the  manoeuvre  was  ef- 
fected in  good  order,  the  enemy  following 
us  through  Grierson  and  capturing  one 
hundred  prisoners.  The  battle  was  re- 
sumed on  the  Sandusky  with  the  same  fury; 
and  it  is  still  raging  as  I  write.  The  ene- 
my's Army  of  the  Centre  is  commanded,  as 
we  learn  from  stragglers,  by  General  Napo- 
leon ;  they  boast  of  large  supports  arriving, 
both  from  Savannah  and  Tahema  direc- 
tions. The  slaughter  is  something  appall- 
ing; the  whole  of  Potty's  infantry  corps 
has  marched  to  support  Piffle ;  and  as  we 
have  now  no  more  men  within  a  day's  ride, 
it  is  feared  the  enemy  may  yet  manage  to 
carry  Garrard  and  command  the  hne  of  the 
river. 

Sandusky. — This  morning,  General  Ste- 
venson marched  out  of  town  to  the  south- 
ward on  the  Savannah  and  Sandusky  road. 
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It  was  fully  expected  that  he  would  have 
mounted  the  Sandusky  River  to  support 
Piffle  and  engage  the  enemy's  Army  of  the 
Centre  on  the  flank  ;  and  the  present  ma- 
noeuvre is  loudly  criticised.  Not  only  is 
the  integrity  of  the  line  of  the  Sandusky 
ventured,  but  Stevenson's  own  force  is  now 
engaged  in  a  most  awkward  country,  with 
a  difficult  bridge  in  front.  To  add,  if  pos- 
sible, to  our  anxiety,  it  is  reported  that 
General  Delafield,  in  yesterday's  engage- 
ment, lost  3,200  men,  killed  and  wounded. 
He  held  his  ground,  however,  and  by  the 
last  advices  had  killed  800  and  taken  i  ,400 
prisoners,  with  which  he  had  fallen  back 
again  on  Yolo  itself.  This  retrogression, 
it  seems,  is  in  accordance  with  his  original 
orders  :  he  was  either  to  hold  Yolo,  or  if 
possible  advance  on  Savannah  via  Brierly, 
This  last  he  judged  unwise,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  cling  to  Yolo  itself.  This  also 
is  seriously  criticised  in  the  best-informed 
circles.  Osbourne  himself  is  reported  to  be 
in  Savannah. 

Yallorally  Record.  —  "  We  have 
never  concealed  our  opinion  that  Osbourne 
was  a  bummer  and  a  scallywag  ;  but  the 
entire  collapse  of  his  campaign  beats  the 
worst  that  we  imagined  possible.  We  have 
received,  at  the  same  moment,  news  of 
Green  and  Lafayette's  column  being  beaten 
ignominiously  back  again  across  the  San- 
dusky River  and  out  of  Grierson,  a  place 
on  our  own  side ;  and  next  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large  body  of  troops  at  Yolo,  in 
the  very  heart  of  this  great  land,  where  they 
seem  to  have  played  the  very  devil,  taking 
prisoners  by  the  hundred  and  marching 
with  arrogant  footsteps  on  the  sacred  soil 
of  the  province  of  Savannah.  General  Na- 
poleon, the  only  commander  who  has  not 
yet  disgraced  himself,  still  fights  an  uphill 
battle  in  the  centre,  inflicting  terrific  losses 
and  upholding  the  honor  of  his  country 
single-handed.  The  infamous  Osbourne  is 
shaking  in  his  spectacles  at  Savannah.  He 
was  roundly  taken  to  task  by  a  public- spir- 
ited reporter,  and  babbled  meaningless  ex- 
cuses ;  he  did  not  know,  he  said,  that  the 
force  now  falling  in  on  us  at  Yolo  was  so 
large.  It  was  his  business  to  know.  What 
is  he  paid  for  ?  That  force  has  been  ten  days 
at  least  turning  the  east  of  the  Mar  Moun- 
tains, a  week  at  least  on  our  own  side  of  the 
frontier.  Where  were  Osbourne's  wits? 
Will  it   be  believed,  the  column   at   Lone 


Bluff  is  again  short  of  ammunition  ?  This 
old  man  of  the  sea,  whom  all  the  world 
knows  to  be  an  ass  and  whom  we  can  prove 
to  be  a  coward,  is  apparently  a  peculator 
also.  If  we  were  to  die  to-morrow,  the 
word  Osbourne  would  be  found  engraven 
backside  foremost  on  our  hearts." 

Note.  The  Tergiversation  of  the  Army 
of  the  West. — The  delay  of  the  Army  of  the 
West,  and  the  timorous  counsels  of  Green 
and  Lafayette,  were  the  salvation  of  Potty, 
Pipes,  and  Piffle.  This  is  the  third  time 
we  hear  of  this  great  army  crossing  the  riv- 
er. It  never  should  have  left  hold.  La- 
fayette had  an  overwhelming  force  at  his 
back;  and  with  a  little  firmness,  a  little 
obstinacy  even,  he  might  have  swallowed 
up  the  thin  lines  opposed  to  him.  On  this 
day,  the  i6th,  when  we  hear  of  his  leav- 
ing Grierson  for  the  third  time,  his  head- 
quarters should  have  been  in  Scarlet,  and 
his  guns  should  have  enfiladed  the  weak 
posts  of  Piffle. 

Sandusky.  Nooti. — Great  gloom  here. 
As  everyone  predicted,  Stevenson  has  al- 
ready lost  600  men  in  the  marshes  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sandusky,  men  simply  sacri- 
ficed. His  wilful  conduct  in  not  mounting 
the  river,  following  on  his  melancholy  de- 
feat before  Mar,  and  his  long  and  fatal 
hesitation  as  to  the  Armies  of  the  West  and 
Centre,  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  incapacity. 
His  uncontrolled  temper  and  undisguised 
incivility,  not  only  to  the  press,  but  to  fel- 
low-soldiers of  the  stamp  of  Piffle,  have 
alienated  from  him  even  the  sympathy  that 
sometimes  improperly  consoles  demerit. 

Editorial. — We  leave  oiu"  correspondents 
to  speak  for  themselves,  reserving  our  judg- 
ment with  a  heavy  heart.  Piffle  has  the 
sympathy  of  the  nation. 

Scarlet.  9  P.M. — The  attack  has  ceased. 
Napoleon  is  moving  off  southward.  Our 
fellows  smartly  pursued  and  cut  off  1,600 
men  ;  in  si)reading  along  the  other  side  of 
the  Sandusky,  they  fell  on  a  flanking  col- 
umn of  the  enemy's  Army  of  the  West  and 
sent  it  to  the  rightabout,  with  a  loss  of  800 
left  upon  the  field.  This  shows  how  peril- 
ously near  to  a  junction  these  two  formid- 
able armies  were,  and  should  increase  our 
joy  at  Napoleon's  retreat.  That  move- 
ment is  variously  explained,  but  many  sup- 
pose it  is  due  to  some  advance  from  San- 
dusky. 

Sandusky.     8  p.m. — Stevenson  this  af- 
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ternoon  occupied  the  angle  between  the 
Glendamle  and  the  Sandusky;  his  guns 
command  the  Garrard  and  Savannah  high- 
road, the  only  hne  of  retreat  for  General 
Napoleon's  guns,  and  he  has  already  hope- 
lessly defeated  and  scattered  a  strong  body 
of  supports  advancing  from  Savannah  to 
the  aid  of  that  commander.  The  enemy 
lost  1, 600  men  ;  it  is  thought  that  this  suc- 
cess and  Stevenson's  present  position  in- 
volve the  complete  destruction  or  the  sur- 
render of  the  enemy's  ArrtTy  of  the  Cen- 
tre. The  enemy  have  retired  from  the 
passes  behind  Mar  ;  but  it  is  thought  they 
have  moved  too  late  to  save  Savannah. 
Pleasant  news  from  Colonel  Delafield,  who, 
with  a  loss  of  600,  has  destroyed  thrice  that 
number  of  the  enemy  before  Yolo. 

1 7th.  Scarlet. — The  enemy  turned  last 
night,  inflicting  losses  on  the  combined 
forces  of  Generals  Pipes  and  Piffle,  amount- 
ing together  to  1,600  men.  But  his  re- 
treat still  continues,  harassed  by  our  cav- 
alry and  guns.  The  rest  of  the  troops  out 
of  Cinnabar  have  arrived,  via  Glentower, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  Every- 
one is  in  high  spirits.  Potty  has  resumed 
command  of  his  division  ;  I  met  him  half 
an  hour  ago  at  lunch,  when  he  expressed 
himself  delighted  with  the  campaign. 

Sandusky. — A  great  victory  must  be  an- 
nounced. To-day  Stevenson  passed  the 
Sandusky,  and  occupied  the  right  bank  of 
the  Glendarule  and  the  country  in  front  of 
Savannah.  General  Napoleon,  in  full  re- 
treat upon  that  place,  found  himself  cut 
off,  and,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  in 
which  2,600  fell,  surrendered  with  6,000 
men.  The  wrecks  of  his  army  are  scat- 
tered far  and  wide,  and  his  guns  are  lying 
deserted  on  the  Garrard  road.  At  the 
very  moment  while  Napoleon  was  surren- 
dering his  sword  to  General  Stevenson,  the 
head  of  our  colors  cut  off  1,400  men  be- 
fore Savannah,  which  was  under  the  fire  of 
our  guns,  and  destroyed  a  convoy  on  the 
Mar  and  Savannah  highroad.  This  com- 
pletes the  picture  ;  the  enemy  have  now 
only  one  bridge  over  the  Glendarule  not 
swept  by  our  artillery.  Delafield  has  had 
another  partial  success  ;  with  a  loss  of 
1,000  he  has  cut  off  1,200  and  made  400 
prisoners,  but  a  strong  force  is  reported 
on  the  Yolo  and  Yallobally  road,  which, 
by  placing  him  between  two  fires,  may  soon 
render  his  hold  on  Yolo  untenable. 


Note. — General  Napoleon.  His  real 
name  was  Clamborough.  The  son  of  a 
well-known  linen-draper  in  Yolo,  he  was 
educated  at  the  mihtary  college  of  Savan- 
nah. His  chief  fault  was  an  overwhelm- 
ing vanity,  which  betrayed  itself  in  his  un- 
fortunate assumption  of  a  pseudonym,  and 
in  the  gorgeous  oriental  costumes  by  which 
he  rendered  himself  conspicuous  and  ab- 
surd. He  received  early  warning  of  Ste- 
venson's advance  from  Sandusky,  but  re- 
fused to  be  advised,  and  did  not  begin  to 
retreat  until  his  arm.y  was  already  circum- 
vented. A  characteristic  anecdote  is  told 
of  the  surrender.  "  General,"  said  Na- 
poleon to  his  captor,  "  you  have  to-day 
immortalized  your  name."  "  Sir,"  returned 
Stevenson,  whose  brutaHty  of  manner  was 
already  proverbial,  "  if  you  had  taken  as 
much  trouble  to  direct  your  army  as  your 
tailor  to  make  your  clothes,  our  positions 
might  have  been  reversed.'" 

Editorial  Com7neiit.  —  Unlike  many 
others,  we  have  never  lost  confidence  in 
General  Stevenson ;  indeed,  as  our  readers 
may  remember,  we  have  always  upheld  him 
as  a  capable,  even  a  great  commander. 
Some  little  ruffle  at  Scarlet  did  occur,  but 
it  was,  no  doubt,  chargeable  to  the  hasty 
Potty  ;  and  now  by  one  of  the  finest  ma- 
noeuvres on  record,  the  head  general  of  our 
victorious  armies  has  justified  our  most 
hopeful  prophecies  and  aspirations.  There 
is  not,  perhaps,  an  officer  in  the  army  who 
would  not  have  chosen  the  obvious  and 
indecisive  move  up  the  Sandusky,  which 
even  our  correspondent,  able  as  he  is,  re- 
ferred to  with  apparent  approval.  Had 
Stevenson  done  that,  the  brave  enemy  who 
chooses  to  call  himself  Napoleon  might 
have  been  defeated  twelve  hours  earher, 
and  there  would  have  been  less  sacrifice  of 
life  in  the  divisions  of  Potty  and  the  igno- 
rant Piffle.  But  the  enemy's  retreat  would 
not  have  been  cut  off  ;  his  general  would 
not  now  have  been  a  prisoner  in  our  camp, 
nor  should  our  cannon,  advanced  boldly 
into  the  country  of  our  foes,  thunder 
against  the  gates  of  Savannah  and  cut  off 
the  supplies  from  the  army  behind  Mar. 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  author- 
ity of  our  position  ;  not  a  loaf  of  bread,  not 
an  ounce  of  powder  can  reach  Savannah 
or  the  enemy's  Army  of  the  East,  but  it 
must  run  the  gantlet  of  our  guns.  And 
this  is  the  result  produced  by  the  turning 
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From  the  original  sketch  in  Mr.  Stevenson's  note-book. 


movement  at  Yolo,  General  Stevenson's 
long  inactivity  in  Sandusky,  and  his  ad- 
vance at  last,  the  one  right  movement  and 
in  the  one  possible  direction. 

Yalloballv  Record. — •'  The  humbug 
who  had  the  folly  and  indecency  to  pick 
up  the  name  of  Napoleon  second-hand  at 
a  sale  of  old  pledges,  has  been  thrashed 
and  is  a  prisoner.  Except  the  Army  of 
the  West,  and  the  division  on  the  Mar 
road,  which  is  commanded  by  an  old 
woman,  we  have  nothing  on  foot  but 
scattered,  ragamuffin  regiments.  Savan- 
nah is  under  fire  ;  that  will  teach  Osbourne 
to  skulk  in  cities  instead  of  going  to  the 
front  with  the  poor  devils  whom  he 
butchers  by  his  ignorance  and  starves  with 
his  peculations.  .  What  we  want  to  know 
is,  when  is  Osbourne  to  be  shot  ?  " 


Note. — The  Record  editor,  a  man  of 
the  name  of  McGuffog,  was  subsequent- 
ly hanged  by  order  of  General  Osbourne. 
Public  opinion  indorsed  this  act  of  severity. 
My  great  uncle,  Mr.  Phelim  Settle,  was 
present  and  saw  him  with  the  nightcap  on 
and  a  file  of  his  journals  around  his  neck; 
when  he  was  turned  off,  the  applause,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Settle,  was  deafening.  He 
was  a  man,  as  the  extracts  prove,  not  with- 
out a  kind  of  vulgar  talent. 

Yalloballv  Evening  Herald. — "  It 
would  be  idle  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the 
retreat  of  our  Army  of  the  Centre  and  the 
accidental  capture  of  the  accomplished 
soldier,  whose  modesty  conceals  itself 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Napoleon,  have 
created  a  slight  though  baseless  feeling  of 
alarm  in  this  city.      Nearer  the  field  the 
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troops  are  quite  steady,  the  inhabitants 
enthusiastic,  and  the  loyal  and  indefatiga- 
ble Osbourne  multiplies  his  bodily  pres- 
ence. The  events  of  yesterday  were  much 
exaggerated  by  some  papers,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  one  rowdy  sheet,  suspected  of 
receiving  pay  from  the  enemy,  has  been 
suspended  by  an  order  from  head-quarters. 
Our  Army  of  the  West  still  advances 
triumphantly  unresisted  into  the  heart  of 
the  enemy's  country ;  the  force  at  Yolo, 
which  is  a  mere  handful  and  quite  without 
artillery,  will  probably  be  rooted  out  to- 
morrow. Addresses  and  congratulations 
pour  in  to  General  Osbourne;  subscrip- 
tions to  the  great  testimonial  Osbourne 
statue  are  received  at  the  Herald  office 
every  day  between  the  hours  of  lo  and  4." 
Abstract  of  Six  Days'  Fighting  from 

THE  1 9TH  TO  THE  24TH,  FROM  THE  GlENDA- 

RULE  Times,  Saturday  Special. — ''This 
week  has  been,  on  the  whole,  unimportant; 
there  are  few  changes  in  the  aspect  of  the 
field  of  war,  and  perhaps  the  most  striking 
fact  is  the  collapse  of  Colonel  Delafield's 
Yolo  column.  Fourteen  hundred  killed  and 
eighteen  hundred  prisoners  is  assuredly  a 
serious  consideration  for  our  small  army; 
yet  the  good  done  by  that  expedition  is 
not  wiped  away  by  the  present  defeat ; 
large  reinforcements  of  troops  and  much 
ammunition  have  been  directed  into  the 
far  east;  and  the  city  of  Savannah  and  the 
enemy's  forces  in  the  pass  have  thus  been 
left  without  support.  Delafield  himself 
has  reached  Mar,  now  in  our  hands,  and 
the  cavalry  and  stores  of  the  expedition, 
all  safe,  are  close  behind  him.  Yolo  is  a 
name  that  will  never  be  forgotten.  Our 
forces  are  now  thus  disposed  :  Potty,  with 
the  brave  artillery,  lies  behind  the  southeast 
shoulder  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  on  the 
Sandusky  and  Samuel  City  road  ;  Piffle, 
with  the  Army  of  the  Centre,  has  fallen 
back  into  Sandusky  itself;  while  Stevenson 
still  holds  the  same  position  across  the 
Sandusky  River,  his  advance  to  which 
will  constitute  his  chief  claim  to  celebrity. 
Savannah  was  bombarded  from  the  i8th 
to  the  20th  inclusive;  4,000  men  fell  in 
its  defence.  Osbourne  himself,  directing 
operations,  was  seriously  wounded  and  sent 
to  Yallobally;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
20th  the  city  surrendered,  only  600  men 
being  found  within  its  walls.  A  heavy 
contribution  was  raised;  but   the   general 


himself,  fearing  to  expose  his  communica- 
tions, remains  in  the  same  position  and  has 
not  even  occupied  the  fallen  city. 

"In  the  meantime  the  army  from  the 
pass  has  been  slowly  drawing  down  to  the 
support  of  Savannah,  suffering  cruelly  at 
every  step.  Yesterday  (24th),  Mar  was 
occupied  by  a  corps  of  our  infantry,  who 
fell  on  the  rear  of  the  retreating  enemy,  in- 
flicting heavy  loss." 

Note. — Retreat  of  the  Mar  column. 
The  army  which  so  long  and  so  usefully 
held  the  passes  behind  Mar,  over  the  neck 
of  Lone  Bluff,  did  not  begin  to  retreat  un- 
til the  enemy  had  already  occupied  Mar 
and  begun  to  engage  their  outposts.  Sup- 
phes  had  already  been  cut  off  by  the  ad- 
vanced position  of  Stevenson.  The  men 
were  short  of  bread.  The  roads  were 
heavy ;  the  horses  starving.  The  rear  of 
the  column  was  continually  and  disastrous- 
ly engaged  with  the  enemy  pouring  after. 
It  is  perhaps  the  saddest  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  war.  My  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Hankey  (;//<?  Pillworthy),  then  a  young  girl 
on  a  mountain  farm  on  the  line  of  the  re- 
treat, distinctly  remembers  giving  a  soda 
biscuit,  which  was  greedily  received,  to 
Colonel  Diggory  Jacks,  then  in  command 
of  our  division,  and  lending  him  an  um- 
brella, which  was  never  returned.  This 
incident,  trivial  as  it  may  be  thought,  em- 
phatically depicts  the  destitution  of  our 
brave  soldiers. 

In  the  meantime,  in  the  west,  the  ene- 
my are  slowly  passing  the  rivers  and  ad- 
vancing with  their  main  body  on  Scarlet, 
and  with  a  single  corps  on  Glentower. 
Cinnabar  was  occupied  on  the  2 1  st  in  the 
morning  and  a  heavy  contribution  raised. 
The  situation  may  thus  be  stated  :  In  the 
centre  we  are  the  sole  arbiters,  command- 
ing the  roads  and  holding  a  position  which 
can  only  be  described  as  authoritative.  In 
the  east,  Delafield's  corps  has  been  de- 
stroyed ;  but  the  enemy's  army  of  the  pass, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  in  a  critical  position 
and  may,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  or  so, 
be  forced  to  lay  down  its  arms.  In  the  west, 
nothing  as  yet  is  decided,  and  the  move- 
ment through  the  Glentower  Pass  some- 
what hampers  General  Potty's  position. 

The  comparative  losses  during  these 
days  are  very  encouraging  and  compare 
pleasingly  with  the  cost  of  the  early  part  of 
the  campaign.   The  enemy  have  lost  i  2,800 
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men,   killed,   wounded,  and  prisoners,   as 
against  4,800  on  our  side. 

Yallobally  Herald.  Interview  from 
General  Osbourne  with  a  special  reporter. 
— "  1  met  the  wounded  hero  some  miles 
out  of  Yallobally,  still  working,  even  as 
he  walked,  and  surrounded  by  messengers 
from  every  quarter.  After  the  usual  saluta- 
tions, he  inquired  what  paper  I  represent- 
ed, and  received  the  name  of  the  Hci'ald 
with  satisfaction.  '  It  is  a  decent  paper,' 
he  said.  '  It  does  not  seek  to  obstruct  a 
general  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion.' 
He  spoke  hopefully  of  the  west  and  east, 
and  explained  that  the  collapse  of  our  cen- 
tre was  not  so  serious  as  might  have  been 
imagined.  '  It  is  unfortunate,'  he  said, 
'  but  if  Green  succeeds  in  his  double  ad- 
vance on  Glendarule,  and  if  our  army  can 
continue  to  keep  up  even  the  show  of  re- 
sistance in  the  province  of  Savannah, 
Stevenson  dare  not  advance  upon  the 
capital  ;  that  would  expose  his  communi- 
cations too  seriously  for  such  a  cautious 
and  often  cowardly  commander.  I  call 
him  cowardly,'  he  added,  'even  in  the 
face  of  the  desperate  Yolo  expedition,  for 
you  see  he  is  withdrawing  all  along  the 
west,  and  Green,  though  now  in  the  heart 
of  his  country,  encounters  no  resistance.' 
The  (ieneral  hopes  soon  to  recover  ;  his 
wound,  though  annoying,  presents  no  char- 
acter of  gravity." 

Note. — General  Osbourne's  perfect 
sincerity  is  doubtful.  He  must  have 
known  that  Green  was  hopelessly  short  of 


ammunition.  "  Unfortunate,"  as  an  epi- 
thet describing  the  collapse  of  the  Army  of 
the  Gentre,  is  perhaps  without  parallel  in 
military  criticism.  It  was  not  unfortunate, 
it  was  ruinous.  Stevenson  was  a  man  of 
uneven  character,  whom  his  own  successes 
rendered  timid  ;  this  timidity  it  was  that 
delayed  the  end  ;  but  the  war  was  really 
over  when  General  Napoheon  surrendered 
his  sword  on  the  afternoon  of  the  1 7th. 


A    MARTIAL    ELEGY    FOR  SOME 
LEAD    SOLDIERS 

By  R.  L.  S. 

For  certain  soldiers  lately  dead 
Our  reverent  dirge  shall  here  be  said. 
Them,  when  their  martial  leader  called, 
No  dread  preparative  appalled ; 
But  leaden-hearted,  leaden-heeled, 
I   marked  them  steadfast  in  the  field. 
Death  grimly  sided  with  the  foe, 
And  smote  each  leaden  hero  low. 
Proudly  they  perished,   one  by  one  : 
The  dread  Pea-cannon's  work  was  done  ! 
O  not  for  them  the  tears  we  shed, 
Consigned  to  their  congenial  lead  ; 
But  while  unmoved  their  sleep  they  take, 
We  mourn  for  their  dear  Captain's  sake, 
For  their  dear  Captain,  who  shall  smart 
Both  in  his  pocket  and  his  heart, 
Who  saw  his  heroes  shed  their  gore 
And  lacked  a  shilling  to   buy  more  ! 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

BY    HENRY    CABOT    LODGE 


HOW     PEACE     WAS     MADE 


THE  deeper  meanings  of  Yorktown, 
shining  out  very  plainly  now  af- 
ter more  than  a  century  has  come 
and  gone,  were  quite  hidden  at 
the  moment ;  but  the  immediate  effects 
were  sufficient  even  then  to  fill  the  minds 
of  men  both  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the 
New.  The  tidings  carried  by  Lauzun,  the 
hard-fighting,  amorous  Duke,  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  the  surprisingly  short  time  of 
twenty-two  days,  and  were  at  Versailles  on 
November  19,  1781,  with  great  rejoicing 
thereupon  in  the  brilliant  Court  and  among 
the  people.  Great  satisfaction,  too,  it  all 
was  to  Vergennes  and  to  the  others  who 
had  planned  the  policy  now  culminating  so 
gloriously.  No  doubt  any  longer  that  the 
blow  had  gone  home,  and  that  a  very  fine 
revenge  had  been  taken  upon  the  enemy 
who  had  wrested  Canada  from  France. 
The  splendid  Empire  of  Great  Britain  had 
been  broken.  This  fact  Yorktown  made 
clear  to  all  men.  Not  seen  at  all,  however, 
in  the  dust  of  defeat,  was  the  other  even 
more  momentous  fact  that  England  would 
rise  stronger  than  ever  from  her  great  dis- 
aster, and  that  the  next  fortification  to 
crumble  under  the  fire  of  the  Yorktown 
guns  would  be  the  Bastile,  symbol  of  the 
rule  of  one  man  which  was  to  go  down  be- 
fore the  rule  of  all  men. 

From  rejoicing  Paris  the  news  echoed 
through  Europe,  gratifying  various  kings 
and  cabinets  with  the  misfortune  of  a  ri- 
val power,  but  giving  to  their  complacent 
minds  no  hint  of  the  coming  overthrow 
of  sundry  well-established  thrones  and 
empires — something  to  be  discerned  only 
by  those  who  listened  very  attentively  to 
the  deeper  undertones  sounding  solemnly 
among  the  ominous  voices  of  the  time. 
By  November  25th  the  Paris  news  was  in 
London,  wiili  Clinton's  official  report  fol- 


lowing hard  upon  it.  No  doubt  there,  at 
least,  as  to  its  immediate  meaning.  Lord 
North,  the  clever,  humorous,  good-natured 
man,  seeing  the  right  clearly  and  pursuing 
the  wrong  half-heartedly  in  obedience  to 
the  will  of  a  dull  master,  threw  up  his  hands 
and  cried,  "It  is  all  over."  Quite  plain  to 
Parliament  also,  when  they  came  together 
two  days  later,  was  the  message  of  York- 
town.  A  troubled  address  from  the  throne 
and  the  majority  for  the  Government  re- 
duced to  eighty-seven  were  the  first  faint 
signs  of  the  coming  revolt.  A  fortnight 
later  the  majority  was  down  to  forty-one 
on  the  question  of  giving  up  all  further 
attempts  to  reduce  the  Colonies.  Then 
came  a  petition  from  London  praying 
peace  ;  for  London  saw  her  commerce 
broken  and  scattered  by  the  American  pri- 
vateers ranging  now  even  to  the  English 
Channel,  while  ruinous  rates  of  insurance 
weighed  heavily  upon  every  cargo  sent  out 
by  her  merchants.  The  King  alone,  stupid, 
obstinate,  with  all  his  instincts  for  being  a 
king  and  even  a  despot  in  angry  revolt, 
declared  that  he  would  never  assent  to 
the  separation  of  the  Colonies.  But  poor 
George  was  beaten  even  if  he  had  not  the 
wit  to  know  it,  and  events,  relentless  and 
irresistible,  pushed  him  down  and  passed 
over  him.  The  effort  to  revive  a  personal 
monarchy  in  England  had  miserably  failed. 
It  had  been  stricken  down  by  the  English 
people  in  America,  as  it  would  have  been 
crushed  by  the  English  people  at  home  if 
the  hands  of  the  Americans  had  not  been 
those  nearest  to  the  work. 

Rapidly  now  the  supports  about  the 
King  fell  away.  Lord  George  Germain,  the 
heroic,  who  thought  the  Americans  could 
not  fight,  departed  from  the  Cabinet. 
Carleton  succeeded  Clinton  at  New  York, 
and  provision  was  made  for  nothing  but 


Drawn  by  Howard  Pyle. 

Benjamin  Franklin  and  Richard  Oswald  Discussing  the  Treaty  of  Peace  at  Paris. 
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defensive  warfare,  now  reduced  to  holding    then   the   negotiations  with  them  passed 
New  York  and  a  few  ports  in  South  Car-     away  from  Shelburne  and  into  the  hands  of 


olina,  to  which  pitiful  dimensions  the  British 
Empire  in  America  south  of  the  Lakes  had 
at  last  shrunk.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  decisive  stroke  in  Parliament  could  not 
be  long  delayed,  and  on  February  2  2d,  the 
birthday  of  Washington,  Conway's  motion 


Fox.  Here  was  a  very  pretty  situation 
created  for  the  Americans  by  two  Secre- 
taries of  State  struggling  with  each  other 
and  severally  seeking  to  make  peace  with 
them.  Rightly  handled,  the  two  rivals  of 
the  British  Cabinet  could  be  used  to  bid 


against  continuing  the  American  war  failed    against  one  another,  if  there  chanced  to  be 


by  only  one  vote.  This 
was  defeat ;  five  days 
later  the  same  motion 
had  a  majority  of  nine- 
teen and  the  doom  ot 
the  Ministry  was 
sealed.  A  brief  sea- 
son of  intrigue  fol- 
lowed, the  King  trying 
to  make  terms  with 
Rockingham,  who  was 
to  come  in  as  the  head 
of  the  Whigs,  and  to 
shut  out  Fox.  But 
the  royal  experiment, 
shot  down  at  Bunker 
Hill  and  surrendered 
at  Saratoga  and  York- 
town,  had  failed  too 
completely  for  com- 
promise. No  terms 
could  be  made,  and 
on  March  20th  Lord 
North  announced  that 
his  Ministry  was  at  an 
end.  Rockingham,  shattered  in  health, 
undertook  the  Government  and  called 
members  of  both  wings  of  his  party  to 
the  Cabinet.  One  faction  was  headed  by 
Charles  P\)x,  then  in  the  first  flush  of  his 
splendid  eloquence  —  passionate  in  his 
sympathies,  earnest  in  his  beliefs,  full  of 
noi)Ie  aspirations  and  deep  emotions.  The 
chief  of  the  other  faction  was  Lord  Shel- 
burne, liberal  by  cultivation,  cool,  ambi- 
tious, adroit,  nicknamed  Malagrida  by  liis 
contemporaries,  who  thought  his  political 
methods  Jesuitical.  Agreement  between 
two  such  men  was  impossible,  and  antago- 
nism, enhanced  l)y  the  offices  they  respec- 
tively received,  l)roke  out  at  once.  Shel- 
burne was  made  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  which  included 
the  Colonies  ;  Fox.  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  which  included  all  the  other 
belligerents.  But  if  the  independence  of 
the  Colonies  was  conceded  in  advance. 


Charles  Gravier  Comte  de  Vergennes. 


a  diplomatist  opposed 
to  them  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  cards 
thus  forced  into  his 
hands. 

Across  the  channel, 
as  it  happened,  there 
was  just  the  man  for 
the  conditions.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  in 
Paris,  watching  every 
move  in  the  game — as 
familiar  with  English 
poHtics  as  any  states- 
man in  London,  more 
astute  than  Shelburne, 
and  as  single-minded 
in  his  devotion  to  his 
country  and  in  his  love 
of  freedom  as  Fox — 
saw,  at  a  glance,  the 
opportunities  opening 
before  him.  Divining 
the  future,  he  began  a 
correspondence  with 
Shelburne,  whom  he  knew  well,  before  the 
old  Ministry  had  actually  fallen  or  the  new 
one  had  been  formed .  With  words  of  gen- 
uine desire  for  peace  and  of  subtile  flattery 
for  his  correspondent,  he  opened  the  nego- 
tiations with  Shelburne,  for  he  characteris- 
tically felt  that  he  could  deal  better  with 
the  cunning  poHtician  of  cultivated  liber- 
ahty  than  with  the  eager  and  earnest  nat- 
ure of  Fox,  who  would  serve  best  as  a 
check  and  foil  to  the  man  from  whom  he 
meant  to  get  the  peace  he  wanted  for 
America.  Franklin,  as  it  soon  appeared, 
had  made  his  first  step  not  only  shrewdly 
but  correctly,  for  in  response  to  his  letter 
Shelburne  sent  Richard  Oswald  over  to 
Paris  to  begin  the  negotiations. 

Congress  had  put  the  negotiations  into 
the  hands  of  Commissioners,  Franklin, 
Jay,  Adams,  and  Laurens.  The  last,  capt- 
ured on  the  high  seas  and  now  out  of  the 
Tower  on  parole,  joined  Adams  at  The 
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Hague,  where  the  latter  was  just  conclud- 
ing a  negotiation  successful  in  loans  and 
recognition,  and,  being  without  faith  in  the 
readiness  of  Great  Britain  to  make  peace, 
was  in  no  hurry  to  move.  Jay  was  in  Spain, 
so  Franklin,  at  the  outset,  was  left  alone 
with  all  the  threads  of  the  tangled  web  in 


or  not.  Give  her  forty,  and  let  us,  in  the 
meantime,  mind  our  own  business."  Here 
was  a  great  stroke.  Spain  was  to  be  shut 
out  from  any  share  in  the  American  nego- 
tiations, and  Franklin  had  got  rid  of  one 
great  encumbrance. 

Then  Oswald  came  back  from  London. 


Charles  James  Fox. 
From  mezzotint  by  John  Gilbank,  1806. 


Lord  Shelburne. 
From  an  engraving  by  Bartolozzi  after  Gainsborough,  1787. 


his  own  hands.  His  first  step  was  to  take 
possession  of  Oswald,  Lord  Shelburne's 
envoy,  as  soon  as  that  gentleman  ar- 
rived in  Paris.  AVith  a  fine  disregard  for 
the  differing  jurisdictions  of  the  English 
Secretaries  of  State,  he  took  Oswald  to 
see  Vergennes  and  started  the  negotiations 
with  France  in  this  illicit  manner.  Then 
he  sent  Oswald  back  to  London  with 
some  notes  of  a  conversation  in  which  he 
assured  Shelburne  that  Oswald  was,  of  all 
others,  the  agent  to  be  employed,  which, 
from  Frankhn's  point  of  view,  was  no 
doubt  true.  He  suggested,  with  pleasant 
audacity,  that  Canada  should  be  ceded  to 
the  United  States,  and  said  it  would  as- 
sure "a  durable  peace  and  a  sweet  recon- 
ciliation." The  old  philosopher  must  have 
allowed  himself  to  smile  as  he  penned  this 
sentence ;  but  he  nevertheless  sent  Oswald 
off  with  it,  and  then  wrote  to  Jay  begging 
him  to  come  to  Paris,  and  adding,  signifi- 
cantly, "  Spain  has  taken  four  years  to 
consider  whether  she  should  treat  with  us 


It  appeared  that  Lord  Shelburne  did  not 
intend  to  cede  Canada  even  for  "  a  sweet 
reconciliation  ; "  but  he  was  ready  to  grant 
complete  independence,  proposed  the 
Penobscot  as  our  Eastern  boundary,  and 
demanded  security  for  British  debts  and 
for  the  loyalists.  Then  appeared  on  the 
scene  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville,  the  repre- 
sentative of  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  rebel  Frank- 
lin introduced  him  to  the  French  Minister. 
But  Mr.  Grenville  came  to  misfortune  at 
once.  His  proposition  that  the  indepen- 
dence of  America  should  be  granted  to 
France  was  rejected  by  both  Vergennes 
and  Frankhn,  and  Mr.  Grenville  found 
himself  in  need  of  fresh  instructions. 
When  his  new  powers  came  they  author- 
ized him  to  treat  only  with  France,  and 
yet  were  filled  with  a  discussion  of  Amer- 
ican affairs.  It  appeared  that  these  new 
powers  would  not  do  either.  Vergennes 
insisted  on  the  inclusion  of  France,  while 
Franklin  would  not  tell  Mr.  Fox's  man  any- 
thing about  the  American  case.      So  Mr. 
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Grenville  felt  much  chagrined  and  checked, 
and  of  no  particular  use  or  effect.  Frank- 
lin, in  fact,  meant  to  keep  the  negotiations 
in  Oswald's  hands,  and,  although  Grenville 
was  valuable  as  a  menace  in  the  back- 
ground, he  was  to  have  no  real  part  in  the 
serious  business.  Franklin  evidently  felt 
that  he  could  get  more  from  Lord  Shel- 
burne's  necessities  than  he  could  from  the 
theories  of  Fox,  and  events  favored  him. 
.  Lord  Rockingham  died,  Fox  went  out  of 
.  office,  and  Shelburne  became  prime-min- 
ister. Franklin,  with  a  clear  field  now, 
and  knowing  well  how  frail  was  Shel- 
burne's  tenure  of  office,  proceeded  to  push 
his  negotiations  with  Oswald  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  On  July  loth  he  proposed  the 
American  conditions  of  peace.  The  es- 
sential irrevocable  articles  were  full  and 
complete  independence,  withdrawal  of  ah 
British  troops,  the  Mississippi  as  the  West- 
ern boundary,  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
boundaries  as  they  were  before  the  Que- 
bec Act  of  1774,  and  freedom  of  fishing 
off  Newfoundland.  He  refused  all  pro- 
visions for  the  security  of  the  loyalists  or 
of  British  debts,  and  suggested  an  article 
for  reciprocity  of  trade.  Back  went  Os- 
wald to  London,  to  return  with  full  powers 
and  an  acceptance  of  all  FrankHn's  terms, 
the  privilege  of  drying  fish  in  Newfound- 
land being  alone  withheld.  The  treaty 
was  practically  made,  the  great  lines  upon 
which  it  was  finally  concluded  were  all 
agreed,  and  thus  far  Franklin  had  acted 
alone.  He  had  steered  clear  of  France 
and  thrown  Spain  over.  A  few  days  only 
were  needed  and  the  work  would  have 
been  perfected  ;  but  now  his  colleagues 
appeared  in  Paris,  and  difficulties  arose, 
delays  came,  and  there  were  serious  perils 
before  the  end  was  reached. 

First  came  Jay,  quite  cured  by  his  ex- 
perience in  Spain  of  his  love  for  a  triple 
alliance  with  that  country  and  France,  and 
very  suspicious  of  all  that  had  been  done 
in  Paris.  He  wanted  various  things — an 
acknowledgment  by  Parliament,  and  then 
a  proclamation  under  the  great  seal,  either 
of  whicli  if  insisted  ui)on  might  have 
wrecked  the  negotiations.  But  Jay,  on 
being  reasoned  with,  abandoned  them 
and  insisted  only  on  liaving  Oswald's  com- 
mission recognize  the  United  States  of 
America,  whicli  was  wise,  but  which  also 
brought  delay  in  getting  tb(^  new  conunis- 


sion,  and  all  delays  were  dangerous.  Dan- 
gerous because  Shelburne's  days  of  pow- 
er were  numbered,  and  still  more  perilous 
because  it  gave  time  for  Spain  to  come 
upon  the  scene,  and  proceed  to  intrigue 
and  draw  France  away  from  the  United 
States  and  urge  the  abandonment  of  the 
Mississippi.  Here  Jay  came  out  with 
great  force,  and  his  knowledge  of  Spain 
and  Spanish  treachery  and  falsehood  stood 
him  in  good  stead.  On  no  account  was 
the  valley  of  the  great  river  to  be  given 
up.  Then  it  appeared  that  France  was 
meddling  with  the  fisheries;  and  now  Jay 
turned  to  England,  convinced  that  it  was 
our  interest  to  cut  clear  of  the  continental 
powers.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  a  month 
later  he  and  Franklin  were  again  at  work 
with  the  newly  commissioned  Oswald  on 
the  treaty  itself.  Jay  made  the  draft  and 
did  it  well,  but  it  was  along  the  lines  of 
Franklin's  first  scheme,  and,  while  it  added 
reciprocity  of  trade  and  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  Americans  still  stood 
out  on  the  debts  and  the  loyalists.  Over 
went  the  treaty  to  London,  once  more 
to  come  back  with  another  commissioner, 
Henry  Strachey,  Oswald  being  thought  too 
phant  and  in  need  of  reinforcement.  The 
new  commissioner  was  to  stand  out  for  the 
debts  and  loyalists  and  against  drying  fish 
on  Newfoundland,  and  the  Northeastern 
boundary  was  still  open. 

Nothing  here  was  vital,  and  the  treaty 
seemed  again  on  the  verge  of  completion 
when  John  Adams  arrived,  and,  chancing 
to  encounter  Oswald  and  Strachey,  let  out 
that  he  was  willing  to  yield  on  the  loyalists 
and  the  debts,  thus  giving  away  Franklin's 
reserve,  which  he  had  been  holding  for  a 
high  price  at  the  end.  It  was  not  a  fortu- 
nate bit  of  frankness,  but  the  negotiations 
had  to  go  on,  and  John  Adams  proved 
himself  a  most  valuable  ally  in  the  strug- 
gle now  centring  over  the  fisheries  and  the 
Maine  boundary,  where  he  was  especially 
strong  and  peculiarly  well  informed.  Anx- 
ious days  followed,  with  much  talking  and 
proposing  and  counter-proposing.  All  of 
this,  very  intricate  to  follow  out  now,  and 
confused  still  further  by  another  journey  of 
Strachey  to  London,  with  the  Ministry  tot- 
tering fast  to  its  fall,  and  great  fear  that 
England,  inspirited  by  Rodney's  victory 
and  the  defence  of  Gibraltar,  might  throw 
the  whole   business   overboard.     A  very 


Draiv>L  by  F.  C.   1  'olui. 


Washington's  Farewell  to  his  Officers. 


With  a  heart  full 

as  prospe 


of  love  and  gratitude,  I  now  take  my  leave  of  you,  most  devoutly  wishing  that  your  latter  days  may  he 
rosperous  and  happy  as  your  former  ones  have  been  glorious  and  honorable."— Page  729. 
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ticklish,  trying  time  this  for  all  concerned, 
but  Strachey  came  back,  and  then  there 
were  more  anxious  debates.  The  Ameri- 
cans yielded  on  the  loyahsts  and  the  debts, 
but  John  Adams  made  an  absolute  stand 
for  the  equal  rights  of  Americans  in  the 
fisheries.  Thereupon  another  visit  to  Lon- 
don was  proposed,  but  Franklin  checked 
this  by  saying  that  in  that  case  the  claim 
about  the  loyalists  and  the  debts  would  be 
reopened.  Strachey  gave  way  on  this,  and 
was  followed  by  Fitzherbert,  who  had 
charge  of  the  negotiations  with  Spain  and 
France,  and  after  Laurens  had  put  the 
black  man  in  by  the  provision  that  the  Brit- 
ish should  carry  off  no  slaves,  the  treaty 
was  signed  on  November  30,  1782,  sub- 
ject to  the  further  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
between  France  and  England. 

So  the  great  work  was  done.  There  has 
been  much  controversy  since  as  to  who 
did  it — a  controversy,  on  the  whole,  rather 
profitless,  although  no  doubt  consoling  to 
the  descendants  of  the  eminent  men  who 
set  their  names  to  the  treaty.  To  each 
may  be  given  their  full  share  of  honor. 
Jay's  stand  on  the  Mississippi  was  admira- 
ble and  strong,  and  he  showed  great  ca- 
pacity in  dealing  with  the  crooked  Spanish 
side  of  the  problem ;  but  he  made  some 
unwise  proposals,  and  came  very  near  at 
one  moment  to  upsetting  everything  by  the 
delay  which  he  helped  to  cause.  John 
Adams  was  of  the  highest  service — learned, 
determined,  especially  versed  in  the  ques- 
tions of  the  New  England  boundary  and 
the  fisheries,  which  he  did  more  than  any- 
one else  to  save  unimpaired  to  America. 
But  he  made  a  dangerous  admission  on 
his  arrival  about  loyalists  and  British  debts, 
which  came  very  near  taking  from  us  the 
powerful  instrument  which  we  then  held 
fast  in  order  to  gain  better  terms  in  other 
directions.  Nevertheless,  after  all  deduc- 
tions, both  Adams  and  Jay  rendered  high 
and  important  service  to  America  in  this 
great  negotiation,  and  a  service  which 
could  not  have  been  spared  or  dispensed 
with. 

Jkit  there  was  one  man  about  whom  no 
deductions  need  be  made,  who  guided  the 
delicate  and  diftlcult  work  from'the  begin- 
ning, and  who  jirovcd  liimself  the  great 
diplomatist  of  his  day.  This  was  Frank- 
lin, the  maker  of  the  French  alliance,  the 
great  figure  in  the  diplomacv  which  did  so 


much  to  establish  and  bring  to  success 
the  American  Revolution.  Before  his  col- 
leagues arrived  on  the  scene  he  had  grasped 
with  a  sure  hand  all  the  conditions  of  the 
task  before  him.  He  it  was  who  committed 
Shelburne  to  the  proposition  of  indepen- 
dence, played  him  off  against  Fox,  and 
captured  Oswald,  the  man  into  whose 
hands  he  determined  to  force  the  British 
case.  He  it  was  who  shut  out  Spain  and 
held  France  at  arm's-length.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  before  his  colleagues  came  the 
pieces  in  the  great  game  were  all  in  posi- 
tion, the  campaign  all  laid  out,  and  the 
lines  drawn  and  fixed — the  very  fines  upon 
which,  after  many  weeks  more  of  keen 
wrangling  and  argument,  the  treaty  was 
finally  made.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Henry 
Adams,  upon  which  it  is  impossible  to  im- 
prove, "  Franklin,  having  overcome  this 
last  difficulty"  (getting  Shelburne  to  style 
us  the  United  States  of  America),  "had 
only  to  guide  his  impetuous  colleagues  and 
prevent  discord  from  doing  harm.  How 
dexterously  he  profited  and  caused  his 
country  to  profit  by  the  very  idiosyncra- 
sies of  those  colleagues  with  which  he  had 
least  sympathy ;  how  skilfully  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  accidents  and  smoothed  diffi- 
culties away ;  how  subtle  and  keen  his  in- 
stincts were;  how  delicate  and  yet  how 
sure  his  touch ;  all  this  is  a  story  to  which 
Mr.  Bancroft  has  done  only  partial  justice. 
Sure  of  England,  Franklin  calmly  ignored 
Spain,  gently  threw  on  his  colleagues  the 
responsibiHty  of  dispensing  with  the  aid 
of  France,  boldly  violated  his  instructions 
from  Congress,  and  negotiated  a  trium- 
phant peace. "^^  Spain  and  France  mar- 
velled to  find  themselves  left  outside. 
England,  in  the  hands  of  this  master  of 
politics,  was  led,  before  she  realized  it,  into 
giving  more  than  she  ever  intended.  Ad- 
ams and  Jay  played  Franklin's  game  with 
the  other  powers  without  knowing  that 
they  did  so,  and  rested  in  full  belief  that 
they  made  the  peace,  while  the  old  philoso- 
pher walked  out  at  the  end  with  the  treaty 
in  his  hands,  entirely  victorious  and  quite 
contented  that  others  should  have  the 
glory  so  long  as  he  had  the  result. 

The  American  rebels  convinced  the 
world  that  they  had  statesmen  in  Con- 
gress who  could  argue  their  case  as  ably 
as  any  Ministers  in  Europe.    After  six  long 

*  North  Amcrt'can  Ki-Z'ieu',  April,  1875,  p.  430. 


The  Hcime   of   (George    Washington   at    Mount  Vernon,   with 
the  Interior  of  his  Room. 


years  they  had  demonstrated  that  they 
could  iiglit,  and  tight  hard,  and  bring  forth 
a  great  soldier  to  lead  their  armies.  Now, 
finally,  they  had  shown  that  in  the  field  of 
diplomacy,  in  a  negotiation  where  a  bitter 
and  defeated  opponent  faced  them,  and 
where  suspicious  allies  fast  cooling  in 
friendship  stood  by  their  side,  they  could 
produce  diplomatists  able  to  wring  from 
these  adverse  and  perilous  conditions  a 
most  triumphant  peace.  All  these  per- 
formances in  statecraft,  war,  and  diplo- 
macy came  from  a  people  whom  England 
despised  and  therefore  lost,  and  in  this 
wise  furnish  forth  one  of  the  many  great 
lessons  which  history  loves  to  preserve 
and  men  delight  to  forget. 


HOW    THE    WAR    ENDED 

Great  effects  came  from  the  news  of 
Yorktown  when  the  tidings  spread  through 
Europe.  Very  different  were  its  effects 
in  America,  and  not  altogether  pleasant 
to  contemplate.  Washington,  wholly  un- 
moved in  purpose  by  his  great  victory, 
turned  from  the  field  where  Cornwallis 
had  surrendered  to  do  w^hat  came  next  in 
the  work  of  completing  the  Revolution. 
He  wanted  De  (irasse  to  go  with  him  to 
Charleston  in  order  to  destroy  the  British 
there  and  finish  the  Southern  campaign 
out  of  hand.      But  De  Grasse  would  do 


no  more.  He  preferred  to  leave  the  coast, 
})art  from  A\'ashington,  who  had  planned 
another  sure  victory,  and  take  his  way  to 
Rodney  and  defeat.  Having  thus  failed 
with  the  Erench  admiral,  Washington  sent 
to  Greene  all  the  troops  he  could  spare, 
and  then  started  north  to  Fhila(lelj)hia. 
Letters  had  preceded  him  urging  the  old 
advice  for  better  administration  and  a 
more  permanent  army,  just  as  if  there  had 
been  no  Vorktown  ;  and,  strange  to  sav. 
Congress  fell  in  with  his  wishes,  filled 
the  departments,  and  tried  to  increase  the 
army.  This  time  the  opposition  and  the 
feebleness  appeared  in  the  States  and 
among  the  people.  Public  sentiment  was 
relaxed,  and  settled  down  easily  to  the 
comfortable  belief  that  Vorktown  had  de- 
cided everything,  and  that  all  was  o\-er. 
The  natural  result  followed  in  failure  to 
get  money  or  men.  Washington  believed 
that  Vorktown  had  probably  ended  the 
struggle;  but  he  lived  in  a  world  of  facts, 
not  probabilities,  and  he  saw  many  possi- 
ble perils.  The  war  was  not  o\er,  peace 
was  not  made,  and,  if  England  held  off 
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and  let  the  war  drag  on,  American  ex- 
haustion and  indifference  might  prove 
fatal  and  undo  all  that  had  been  done. 
So  when  Washington  heard  that  the  Com- 
mons had  asked  the  King  to  make  peace, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Congress  warning 
them  of  danger  and  urging  continued 
preparation.  Again  he  wrote,  pointing  out 
that  war  was  still  going  on ;  and  even  when 
he  knew  that  negotiations  had  actually 
begun,  he  still  sent  words  of  warning  and 
appeals  for  preparation  to  continue  the 
war.  He  produced  little  effect,  the  States 
remained  inert,  the  war  smouldered  along 
with  petty  affairs  of  outposts,  and  still 
peace  did  not  come.  Fortunately,  the  neg- 
lect of  Washington's  sound  counsels  bore 
no  evil  fruit,  for  England  was  more  deep- 
ly hurt  than  he  dared  to  think,  and  the 
treaty  was  really  at  hand. 

But  there  was  one  subject  upon  which 
Congress  failed  to  act  where  they  could 
not  be  saved  by  the  breaking  down  of  their 
enemy.     This  was  the  treatment  of  their 
own  army,  and  here  there  was  no  excuse 
to  be  made.     A  fear  of  standing  armies 
was  the  avowed  explanation  of  their  inac- 
tion ;  but  this  fear,  as  they  put  it  into  prac- 
tice, was  unintelHgent,  while  the  deeper 
cause  was  their  own  feebleness,  not  un- 
tinged  with  jealousy  of  the  men  who  had 
done  the  fighting.     But,  whatever  the  rea- 
sons, the  fact  remained  that  the  soldiers 
were  unpaid ;  that  no  provision  of  any  sort 
was  made  for  them ;  and  that  they  seemed 
on  the  brink  of  being  dismissed  to  their 
homes,  in  many  cases  to  want  and  destitu- 
tion, with  no  compensation  but  the  mem- 
ory of  their  hardships  and  their  victories. 
Washington  was  profoundly  moved  by  the 
attitude  and  policy  of  Congress.      One  of 
the  deepest  emotions  of  his  strong  nature 
was  love  for  his  soldiers,  for  those  who  had 
fought  with  him,  and  with  this  was  coupled 
his  passionate  hatred  of  injustice.    His  let- 
ters to  those  in  authority  were  not  only 
full  of  hot  indignation,  but  bitter  in  their 
denunciation  of  a  policy  which  would  re- 
duce the  army  without  providing  for  the 
men,  as  they  were  mustered  out.     He  saw, 
too,  what  Congress  failed  to  see,  that  here 
was  not  only   injustice   and    ingratitude, 
flagrant  and  even  cruel,  l)ut  a  great  and 
menacing  danger.     It  is  a  perilous  busi- 
ness to  deal  out  injustice,  suflering,  and 
want  to  the  armed  soMur.     The  moment 


comes  when  the  man  with  the  musket  says 
that,  if  anyone  is  to  be  wronged  or  starved, 
it  shall  not  be  himself.      What  Congress  or 
legislatures  refuse  unjustly,  human  nature 
in  the  armed  man  will  finally  take  by  force. 
To  this  frame  of  mind  the  American  army 
was  fast  coming.     Congress  and  the  States 
went  cheerfully  along,  making  a  few  indef- 
inite promises  and  doing  nothing.     The 
mutterings  and  murmurs  in   camp  began 
to  grow  louder,  and  at  last  they  found  ex- 
pression in  an  able  and  adroitly  written  ad- 
dress, the  work  of  John  Armstrong.      The 
voice  of  the  armed  man  was  rising  clearly 
and  distinctly  now.     It  declared  the  suf- 
ferings and  sorrows  of  the  soldier  and  the 
ingratitude   of  Congress,  and    called   the 
army  to  action  and  to  the  use  of  force. 
The  appeal  was  made.     Only  one  man 
could  keep  words  from  becoming  deeds, 
and  Washington  came  forward  and  took 
control  of  the  whole  movement.     He  cen- 
sured the  address  in  general  orders,  and 
then  called,  himself,  a  meeting  of  the  offi- 
cers.    When  they  had  assembled,  Wash- 
ington arose  with  a  manuscript  in  his  hand. 
As  he  took  out  his  glasses  he  said  :     "  You 
see,  gentlemen,  I  have  grown  both  blind 
and  gray  in  your  service."     Very  simple 
words,  very  touching,  with  a  pathos  which 
no  rhetoric  could  give,  a  pathos  possible 
only  in  a  great  nature  deeply  stirred.     And 
then  he  read  his  speech — clear,  vigorous, 
elevated  in  tone,  an  appeal  to  the  past  and 
to  patriotism,  an  earnest  prayer  to  leave 
that  past  unsuUied  and  to  show  confidence 
in  the  Government  and   the  civil  power, 
the  whole  ending  with  a  promise  that  the 
General  would  obtain  justice  for  the  army. 
Then  he  withdrew,  and  to  that  great  leader- 
ship all  men  there  yielded,  and  the  meet- 
ing passed  resolutions  and  adjourned.     At 
last  Congress  listened.     The  proceedings 
at  Newburg  penetrated  even  their  indiffer- 
ence, the  half-pav  was  commuted,  and  with 
this  and  land  warrants,  and  with  the  priv- 
ilege of  taking  their  arms  home  with  them, 
the  army  was  fain  to  be  content.   It  was  not 
much,  but  it  saved  the  Congress  from  the 
reproach  of  leaving  its  soldiers  destitute, 
and  the  country  from  a  military  revolution, 
for  no  less  a  peril  lurked  behind  the  move- 
ment which    Washington   controlled   and 
checked.     Underneath  the  Newburg  ad- 
dresses, and  the  murmurs  of  the  troops, 
there  ran  a  strong  undercurrent  of  well-ile- 
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fined  feeling  in  favor  uf  taking  contrul  of 
the  Government.  The  army  was  the  one 
organized  efficient  force  in  the  country, 
their  comrades  in  arms  were  scattered 
through  all  the  towns  and  settlements,  and 
they  could  appeal  to  the  timid  and  the  self- 
ish everywhere  in  behalf  of  order  and 
strength  as  against  the  feeble,  impotent 
central  government  and  the  confused  rule 
of  thirteen  States.  All  that  they  lacked 
was  a  leader,  and  the  great  leader  was 
there  at  their  head  if  he  would  only  consent 
to  serve.  Openly,  by  letter,  was  the  propo- 
sition made  to  Washington,  and  by  him  re- 
jected with  dignified  and  stern  contempt. 
Secretly,  the  same  whisper  was  ever  in  his 
ears.  Nothing  would  have  been  easier 
than  to  have  become  a  '*  Saviour  of  vSoci- 
ety."  The  part  was  a  fascinating  one  and 
easily  converted  into  a  conscientious  dutv. 
But  Washington  would  have  none  of  it. 
He  saw  this  fact  clearly,  as  he  saw  all  facts. 
He  knew  what  the  condition  of  the  times 
made  possible,  but  the  part  of  military  dic- 
tator did  not  appeal  to  him.  He  was  too 
great  a  man  in  character  for  that  sort  of 
work.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  be  a 
vulgar  and  sony  ending  to  the  great  task 
which  had  been  performed,  and  the  wide- 
open  easy  opportunity  was  never  even  a 
temptation.  His  one  desire  was  to  have  the 
Revolution  finish  as  it  began,  in  purity  and 
loftiness  of  purpose,  unstained  by  any  self- 
seeking,  crowned  with  success,  and  undis- 
figured  by  usurjjation.  So  he  held  his 
army  in  hand,  prevented  force  and  vio- 
lence, stopped  all  attempts  to  make  him  the 
Caesar  or  Cromv/ell  of  the  new  Republic, 
and  longed  in  his  simple  fashion  very  ar- 
dently and  very  anxiously  to  get  back  to 
his  farms  and  gardens  at  Mount  Ver- 
non. 

Late  in  March,  1783.  came  the  news  of 
peace,  the  danger  from  the  army  disap- 
peared, and  the  fighting  was  done.  Still 
the  General  could  not  go  to  the  beloved 
home;  still  Congress  kept  him  employed  in 
the  public  business,  although  they  neither 
adopted  nor  perhaps  understood  the  wide 
and  far-reaching  policies  which  he  then 
urged  upon  them.  Not  until  late  in  the  au- 
tumn was  he  able  to  move  his  army  down 
the  Hudson  to  the  city  which  he  had  held 
so  long  surrounded.  At  last,  on  Novem- 
ber 25th,  the  British  departed  and  Wash- 
ington marched  in  at  the  head  of  his  men. 
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It  was  the  outward  and  vi>>ible  sign  that 
the  war  was  over;  and  as  Washington's  en- 
trance into  Boston  meant  that  New  Eng- 
land had  been  freed  from  English  rule, 
so  his  entrance  into  New  York  meant 
that  the  Thirteen  States  of  North  America 
were  in  very  truth,  as  Congress  seven 
years  before  had  declared  that  tliey 
were  and  ought  to  be,  *'  free  and  inde- 
pendent." 

On  December  4th  the  otiicers  of  the 
army  met  in  Fraunces'  tavern  to  bid  their 
chief  farewell.  Washington,  as  he  rose  and 
faced  them,  could  not  control  his  voice. 
He  lifted  a  gla.ss  of  wine  and  said,  "  With 
a  heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude,  1  now 
take  my  leave  of  you.  most  de\'outly  wish- 
ing that  your  latter  days  may  be  as  pr(;s- 
perous  and  happy  as  your  former  ones 
have  been  glorious  and  honorable."  They 
drank  in  silence,  and  Washington  said,  '*  I 
cannot  come  to  each  of  you  and  take  my 
leave,  but  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  come 
and  take  me  by  the  hand."  Up  they  came, 
one  by  one;  and  one  by  one  Washington, 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  embraced  them 
and  said  farewell.  From  the  tavern  they 
followed  him  to  the  ferry,  where  he  en- 
tered his  barge.  As  the  boat  moved  away, 
he  rose  and  lifted  his  hat.  His  officers 
returned  the  salute  in  silence,  and  all  was 
over. 

One  great  scene  was  still  to  be  enacted, 
when  at  Annapolis  Washington  returned 
his  commission  to  Congress.  l^)Ut  let  us 
leave  the  American  Revolution  here.  Let 
us  close  it  with  this  parting  at  the  water's 
edge,  when  the  man  without  whom  the 
Revolution  would  have  failed  bade  farewell 
to  the  officers  and  men  without  whom  he 
could  not  have  won.  The  fighting  was 
done,  the  Continental  Army  was  dissolved. 
That  noble  and  gracious  figure,  standing 
up  alone  and  bareheaded  in  the  boat  which 
was  carrying  him  southward  and  away 
from  his  army,  signified  to  all  the  world 
that  the  American  Revolution  had  ended 
in  complete  victory.  Perhaps  its  greatest 
triumph  was  that  it  had  brought  forth  such 
a  leader  of  men  as  the  one  now  "returning 
to  his  peaceful  home  at  Mount  Vernon,  and 
that,  thanks  to  him,  whatever  mistakes  had 
been  made  or  defeats  encountered,  the 
war  of  the  people  for  a  larger  hberty  closed 
unsulhed  by  violence  and  with  no  stain  of 
military  de.spotism  upon  its  record. 
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THE    MEANING    OF    THE    AMERICAN     REVO- 
LUTION 

So  the  end  had  come.  The  EngHsh- 
speaking  people  had  divided,  the  British 
Empire  had  been  broken,  the  American 
Revolution  had  been  fought  out,  and  a  new 
nation  was  born.  Here,  surely,  was  a  very 
great  event,  full  of  significance  and  mean- 
ing if  righdy  considered.  What,  then,  did 
it  really  mean  to  the  world  at  large,  and 
■  especially  to  the  people  who  had  made  the 
fight,  and  were  henceforth  to  be  two  na- 
tions? 

To  the  world  it  meant  the  beginning  of 
the  democratic  movement,  so  little  under- 
stood at  the  moment,  so  very  plain  to  all 
now.  It  was  the  coming  of  a  new  force 
into  the  western  world  of  Europe  and 
America.  A  people  had  risen  in  arms,  and, 
disregarding  all  traditions  and  all  habits, 
had  set  forth  the  declaration  that  they  were 
to  govern  themselves  in  their  own  way,  and 
that  government  was  no  longer  to  be  the 
privilege  of  one  man  called  a  king,  or  of 
any  class  of  men  by  mere  right  of  birth. 
To  vindicate  this  claim  they  had  fought, 
using  the  only  method  by  which  any  peo- 
ple has  ever  been  able  to  prove  its  right 
to  anything  ;  and  thus  the  armed  people 
in  opposition  to  the  disciplined  soldiers  of 
royalty  had  come  into  existence,  and  the 
armed  people  had  won.  Great  facts  these, 
ominous  and  portentous  even,  and  yet  so 
curiously  little  heeded  in  their  deeper  mean- 
ings at  the  moment.  France  thought  only 
that  she  had  crippled  England  and  taken 
an  ample  revenge  for  the  past.  England 
knew  that  she  had  received  a  heavy  blow, 
was  troubled  with  uneasy  forebodings,  sus- 
pected that  something  was  not  altogether 
right  in  her  system  of  administration,  and 
began  to  stir  a  little  with  abortive  projects 
of  reform.  Europe  generally  looked  on 
stolidly,  felt  some  satisfaction  at  England's 
misfortunes,  and  thought  the  affair  well 
over,  with  much  benefit  to  balances  of 
power  and  other  delights  of  the  diplomatic 
mmd.  Even  America  herself  thought  only 
that  her  object  had  been  obtained,  that  she 
was  free  from  the  control  of  a  power  over 
seas,  and  set  to  work  to  deal  with  her  own 
concerns  in  a  fashion  by  no  means  credit- 
able at  the  outset.  None  of  them  saw  the 
strong,  deep  current  of  change  which  had 
set  in  that  April  morning  at  Concord,  and 


which  had  flowed  on  to  Yorktown.  It 
sank  out  of  sight,  as  rivers  sometimes  do 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  so  soon  as  peace 
was  made,  and  men  said  contentedly  that 
there  was  no  river  after  all.  Six  years  went 
by,  and  the  stream  had  come  to  the  sur- 
face once  more,  far  away  from  America 
this  time,  and  France  was  moving  with  a 
deep  unrest.  Now  the  current  was  flowing 
fiercely  and  swiftly,  with  a  headlong  ra- 
pidity which  dazed  all  onlookers.  Priv- 
ileges and  orders,  customs  and  Bastiles 
went  down  before  it,  and  presently  other 
things  too — men's  lives  and  royal  crowns 
and  the  heads  that  wore  them.  No  doubt 
now  of  the  meaning  which  had  been  ob- 
scured in  America.  "  The  rights  of  man," 
"Liberty,  equahty,  fraternity,"  and  other 
strange  new  cries  were  heard  on  every 
street-corner;  and  the  old  systems,  which 
had  fostered  and  played  with  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  waked  up  and  said,  "  This 
business  must  be  stopped  and  this  rabble 
put  down."  And  then,  behold,  it  could 
not  be  done — the  rabble  could  not  be  put 
down;  and  the  armed  people,  twenty-five 
milhons  strong,  flung  themselves  on  Eu- 
rope, rolled  back  the  royal  armies,  and  car- 
ried their  victories  and  their  doctrines  far 
beyond  the  borders  of  France. 

In  the  armed  people  democracy  had 
produced  a  force  against  which  the  old  sys- 
tems could  not  stand.  It  rushed  forward 
with  a  fervor,  an  energy,  and  a  wild  faith 
which  nothing  could  resist.  A  career  was 
suddenly  opened  to  talents,  and  from  the 
inn  and  farm  and  tannery,  from  the  petty 
attorney's  ofiftce,  the  vineyard,  and  the 
shop,  sprang  up  men  who,  by  sheer  abil- 
ity, rose  to  command  armies,  govern  na- 
tions, and  fill  thrones.  Opportunity  was 
no  longer  confined  to  those  who  had  birth 
and  rank,  to  the  royal  bastard  or  the  Court 
favorite,  and  the  old  system,  shattered  by 
this  unexpected  and  painful  discovery, 
went  down  in  ruins.  Concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  one  man,  the  new  force  swept 
away  the  wretched  princelings  who  sold 
their  subjects  for  soldiers,  the  Httle  tyrants, 
the  corrupt  monarchies,  and  the  holy  in- 
quisition, still  powerful  in  Spain.  To  meet 
the  despotism  thus  engendered,  the  people 
of  Cermany  and  the  people  of  Spain  had 
to  be  called  forth  to  join  England  and 
Austria  and  Russia,  in  order  to  save  the 
national  existence  which  their  kings  had 
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been  unable  to  protect.  Popular  force  was 
met  at  last  by  popular  force,  and  when  Na- 
poleon ended  at  Waterloo,  Metternichs  and 
Bourbons  and  Liverpools  and  other  wise 
persons,  who  had  forgotten  a  great  deal 
and  learned  nothing,  thought  that  all  was 
over,  that  nothing  remained  but  to  re- 
turn to  the  nice  old  systems  of  the  previous 
century,  and  that  everything  would  again 
be  very  tjuiet  and  comfortable.  But  it  soon 
appeared  that,  although  a  man  had  been 
defeated,  the  force  which  made  him  pos- 
sible and  the  movement  which  had  borne 
him  forward  had  not  been  defeated  at  all, 
The  old  system  did  not  work  well  at  all. 
There  were  outbreaks  and  unrest,  and  a 
Holy  Alliance  had  to  be  made;  and  then 
an  English  statesman  called  in  the  New 
World  which  had  started  the  whole  move- 
ment to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old,  and 
the  entire  continental  Empire  of  Spain  in 
the  Americas  broke  off  and  became  dem- 
ocratic, causing  great  annoyance  and  per- 
plexity to  persons  of  the  Metternich  kind. 
In  1830  another  revolution  came  in 
France,  and  the  sorry  revival  of  kings  by 
divine  right  vanished.  England  had  tried 
to  meet  her  unrest  by  Peterloo  and  similar 
performances,  and  the  answer  had  not 
proved  satisfactory.  Something  different 
was  clearly  needed,  and  in  1832,  with  the 
splendid  sense  so  characteristic  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed, 
the  democratic  movement  was  recognized, 
a  revolution  of  arms  was  avoided,  and  a 
peaceful  revolution  consummated.  Mean- 
time Greece  had  escaped  from  Turkey, 
and  the  movement  of  the  people  to  hold  or 
share  in  the  business  of  governing  went 
steadily  forward.  There  were  years  when 
it  seemed  wholly  repressed  and  hopeless, 
and  then  years  like  1848,  when  it  rose  in 
its  might,  crushed  everything  in  its  path, 
and  took  a  long  step  ahead,  with  the  in- 
evitable reaction  afterward,  until  a  fresh 
wave  gathered  strength  and  rolled  again 
a  little  higher  up  with  the  ever-rising  tide. 
Italy  broke  away  from  Austria  and  gained 
her  national  unity  ;  representative  systems 
with  more  or  less  power  came  into  being 
in  every  European  country,  except  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey  ;  the  wretched  little  tyrants 
of  the  petty  states  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  have  all 
been  swept  outpf  existence,  and  given  place 
to  a  larger  national  life  and  to  a  recogni- 


tion more  or  less  complete  of  the  j)ower 
and  rights  of  the  people.  Even  to-day, 
in  obedience  to  the  same  law,  the  colonial 
despotism  of  Spain  has  perished  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  because  it  was  a  hideous 
anachronism. 

The  democratic  movement  has  gone  so 
far  and  so  fast  that  it  is  but  little  heeded 
now,  and  men  have  become  almost  en- 
tirely oblivious  of  its  existence.  Yet  it  is 
never  still,  it  is  always  advancing.  It  has 
established  itself  in  Japan,  it  cannot  be 
disregarded  even  by  the  master  of  the 
German  armies,  and  before  many  years  it 
will  be  felt  in  Russia.  So  rapid  has  been 
its  progress  and  so  complete  its  victories 
that  men  forget  what  it  has  accomplished, 
turn  their  whole  attention  to  the  evils 
which  it  has  left  untouched,  and  are  in 
some  instances  ready  not  merely  to  criti- 
cise it  but  to  proclaim  it  a  failure.  The 
statesman  who  declared  that  gratitude  was 
a  lively  sense  of  favors  to  come  uttered 
not  merely  a  brilliant  epigram  but  a  pro- 
found philosophic  truth,  which  applies  not 
only  to  human  beings  but  to  theories  of 
life  and  to  systems  of  government,  ^^'hen 
the  democratic  movement  began,  and  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century  afterward,  the 
men  who  were  fighting  for  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  man  believed,  as  all  genuine  re- 
formers must  believe,  that  if  this  vast  change 
were  carried  out,  if  tyranny  were  abolished, 
if  votes  and  a  share  in  the  government 
given  tc>  the  people,  all  the  evils  flesh  is  heir 
to  would  disappear.  The  great  political 
reform  has  been,  in  large  measure,  accom- 
plished, and  many  evils  yet  remain.  There 
are  still  poverty,  suffering,  ignorance,  in- 
justice, lack  of  opportunity,  crime,  and 
misery  in  the  world  in  large  abundance, 
and  so  some  men  hasten  to  say  that 
democracy  has  failed.  They  forget  what 
democracv  has  done,  and  see  only  what 
it  has  left  undone.  The  great  j)olitical 
reform  in  which  men  believed  so  passion- 
atelv,  and  for  which  they  fought  and  died 
and  suffered,  has  come  and  is  still  grow 
ing  and  expanding  ;  and  yet  the  earth  is 
not  a  Utopia,  nor  have  sin  and  sorrow 
vanished.  It  is  the  old  story  ;  the  univer- 
sal remedy  was  not  a  panacea  after  all. 
and  the  fact  is  overlooked  that  there  are 
no  panaceas  for  human  ills,  and  that  the 
only  fair  way  to  judge  a  great  reform  or  a 
sweeping  social  and  political  movement  is 
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by  its  results,  and  not  by  fixing  our  eyes 
solely  on  those  evils  which  it  has  left  un- 
touched and  which  it  is  powerless  to  cure. 
Tried  in  this  way,  by  the  only  just  stand- 
ard, deinocracy  has  been  a  marvellous  suc- 
cess— more  helpful,  more  beneficial  to  the 
human  race  than  any  other  political  sys- 
tem yet  devised  by  man.  To  it  we  owe 
the  freedom  of  thought,  the  freedom  of 
conscience,  the  freedom  of  speech,  which 
exist  to-day  in  their  fulness  among  the 
•  English-speaking  people,  and  more  or  less 
completely  among  all  the  great  nations  of 
western  Europe.  No  longer  can  men  be 
powerful  solely  by  the  accident  of  birth, 
or  be  endowed  from  the  cradle  with  the 
right  to  torture,  outrage,  and  imprison  their 
fellow-beings  less  fortunately  born. 

The  craving  of  this  present  time  is  for 
greater  equality  of  opportunity,  but  it  is  to 
the  democratic  movement  that  we  owe  the 
vast  enlargement  to  all  men  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  happiness  and  success  since  1776. 
Wt  picture  easily  to  ourselves  the  tyrannies 
and  oppressions  of  the  Old  World  which 
went  down  in  the  tempest  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  were  so  completely  effaced 
that  the  average  man  in  Europe  neither 
knows  nor  realizes  that  they  ever  existed, 
liut  we  are  prone  to  think  that  in  America, 
where  government  was  always  easy  and 
light,  the  change  wrought  by  democracy 
has  been  trifling  and  that  we  owe  it  litde. 
Many  men  see  defects  and  shortcomings 
in  our  numicipal  governments  with  great 
clearness,  and  some  of  them,  while  they 
shake  their  heads  over  the  democracy 
which  they  believe  guilty  of  these  faults, 
are  uttedy  blind  to  the  great  fact  that 
democracy  made  slavery  impossible  and 
crushed  it  out  only  a  generation  ago — a 
deed  for  humanity  which  makes  all  other 
achievements  look  small.  The  same  holds 
true  in  lesser  things.  We  know,  for  exam- 
l)le,  how  democracy  has  softened  and 
reformed  the  awful  criminal  code  of  the 
England  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  and  the  miseries 
ot  the  debtcMs'  i)risons  which  Dickens  de- 
scribed tliirty  years  later;  but  we  overlook 
the  fact  that  we  ourselves  were  but  Httle 
better  in  these  respects.  Robert  Morris,  the 
|).»lriot  who  upheld  the  breaking  credit  and 
tailing  trea>ury  of  the  confederation  in  the 
last  days  of  the  Revolution,  and  gave  to  the 
American  cause  freely  from  his  own  purse, 
passed  four  years  in  prison  in  his  old  a<'e 


for  the  crime  of  ha\ing  failed  in  business. 
Such  a  punishment  inflicted  by  the  law 
for  such  a  cause  would  be  impossible  now, 
and  yet  this  is  but  an  illustration  of  the 
vast  change  effected  by  democracy  in  the 
relations  of  men  one  to  another.  The 
altruism  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of 
the  century  just  closing  is  the  outcome  of 
democracy.  To  the  man  who  shares  in 
the  government  of  his  country,  or  who 
has  political  rights,  sympathy  must  be 
given  by  his  fellows,  for  in  one  great  rela- 
tion of  Hfe  they  all  stand  together.  Noth- 
ing is  more  hardening,  nothing  tends 
more  to  cruelty,  than  the  rigid  separation 
of  classes  ;  and  when  all  men  have  certain 
common  pohtical  rights  and  an  equality 
before  the  law  the  class  hne  is  shattered, 
and  men  cannot  consider  other  men  as 
creatures  wholly  apart,  whose  sufferings 
are  a  matter  of  indifference.  The  great 
work  of  democracy  has  been  in  widening 
sympathy,  in  softening  and  humanizing 
laws,  customs,  and  manners.  The  debt 
due  it  in  this  way  no  man  can  estimate, 
for  no  man  can  now  realize,  in  imagina- 
tion, the  sufferings,  oppressions,  cruelties, 
and  heartless  indifference  of  society  a 
hundred  years  ago  which  democracy  has 
swept  away.  Democracy  is  fallible  and 
imperfect,  because  human  nature  is  so; 
but  it  has  come,  it  has  brought  untold 
good  to  mankind,  it  will  bring  yet  more. 
It  makes  for  humanity,  civilization,  and 
the  uplifting  of  the  whole  race,  and  it 
w411  in  greater  and  greater  measure  domi- 
nate the  world  and  control  governments. 
No  man  can  stay  its  resistless  march,  and 
under  \'arious  forms  the  principle  that  the 
people  are  to  have  their  own  governments, 
good  or  bad,  no  matter  what  the  outward 
dress,  and  that  the  last  word  is  with  the 
people,  is  rising  every  day  to  more  supreme 
dominion  in  the  affairs  of  men.  This 
great  movement,  which  overthrew  the 
world's  equilibrium,  brought  new  forces 
into  being,  and  changed  society  and  gov- 
ernments, began  in  America  with  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  and  the  flash  of  the  guns 
at  Eexington  and  Concord.  It  ended  at 
Vorktown,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  it 
was  acknowledged  that  a  people  had  won 
the  right  to  rule  themsehes.  A  very  mo- 
mentous conclusion  this,  and  it  was  the 
message  of  the  American  Revolution  to 
mankind. 
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'I'o  those  imincdialfly  concerned  and 
most  closely  touched  by  the  Revolution,  it 
brought  other  meanings  than  that  shared 
by  the  world  at  large.  These,  too,  merit 
consideration.  I.et  us  inquire  briefly 
what  the  effect  was  on  the  combatants 
themselves,  upon  the  two  divisions  of  the 
English-speaking  people  thus  created  by 
war.  Hostile  statesmen  on  the  Continent 
were  not  slow  to  predict  that  the  sever- 
ance of  her  Kmpire  and  the  loss  of  lier 
North  American  colonies  meant  the  down- 
fall of  Great  Britain.  Kven  in  England 
prophecies  were  not  lacking  that  the  ze- 
nith of  her  fortunes  had  passed  and  her 
dechne  begun.  'I'hese  forebodings — the 
offspring  of  that  common  wisdom  which 
is  empty  of  hope,  xoid  of  imagination, 
and  sees  only  the  past — were  soon  set  at 
naught.  In  the  great  wars  which  followed 
the  French  Revolution,  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  England  raised  her  to  a  higher 
pinnacle  of  power  and  splendor  than  she 
had  ever  attained  before.  The  victories 
of  war  were  followed  by  the  wonderful 
career  of  colonial  expansion  and  grow- 
ing wealth  of  which  this  century  has  been 
the  witness.  Heavy  as  the  loss  of  the 
North  American  Colonies  was  at  the  time, 
the  American  Revolution,  although  it 
divided  the  Empire  of  (ireat  Britain,  did 
not  check  its  growth  in  other  regions 
and  in  lands  almost  unknown  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  One  great  reason  for 
the  marvellous  development  of  England, 
and  for  the  success  which  has  followed  her 
arms  and  her  commerce  ever  since  the 
American  Revolution,  was  the  fact  that 
by  that  bitter  experience  she  learned  well 
one  great  lesson.  Never  again  did  Eng- 
land make  the  mistakes  or  engage  in  the 
blundering  policy  which  lost  her  all  North 
America  south  of  the  Canadian  frontier. 
No  other  Engli.sh  colonies  were  ever 
treated  as  those  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
had  been ;  and  the  wise  colonial  policy 
which  has  enabled  England,  while  giving 
to  her  colonies  everywhere  the  largest  lib- 
erty, at  the  same  time,  to  grapple  them  to 
her  with  hooks  of  steel,  was  as  much  the 
result  of  the  American  Revolution  as  the 
Peace  of  Paris.  In  England's  ability  to 
learn  this  lesson  we  can  see  the  secret  of 
her  wonderful  success,  and  can  contrast 
it  with  the  history  of  Spain,  whose  bar- 
barous  colonial   policy  .has   cost    her   an 


empire    a)id    taught    her    nothing    in    the 
process. 

Hut  although  luigland  learned  thih  les- 
.son  and  profited  by  it  with  results  which 
have  surpassed  the  most  unb(junded  hopes 
of  her  statesmen  and  people,  there  was 
another  lesson  which  she  utterly  failed  to 
heed.  She  learned  how  to  deal  with  her 
other  colonies,  and  with  those  still  greater 
ones  which  she  was  destined  to  win,  but 
she  learned  nothing  as  to  the  proper  way 
to  treat  the  i)eople  whom  she  had  driven 
into  revolt  and  lost,  and  who  differed  in 
no  essential  respect  from  English-speaking 
people  elsewhere,  'i'oward  them  she  main- 
tained the  same  attitude  which  had  driven 
them  into  rebellion,  and  which  now  could 
only  alienate  them  still  further.  The  Amer- 
icans, on  their  side,  after  the  war  feeling 
had  subsided,  were  only  too  ready  to  re- 
new with  the  m()ther-c(3untrv  the  closest 
and  most  friendly  relations.  It  is  easier 
to  cut  political  bonds  than  it  is  to  sever 
the  ties  of  blood  and  speech,  and,  above 
all,  habits  of  daily  life  and  intercourse, 
which,  impalpable  as  they  are,  outlast 
constitutions  and  governments.  Every 
habit  of  thought  and  of  business,  every 
natural  prejudice  and  interest,  still  bound 
the  Americans  to  England.  Had  she  so 
willed  she  could  in  a  few  years  have  had 
the  growing  trade,  the  expanding  mark- 
ets, and  the  political  sympathy  of  America 
as  comi)letely  in  every  practical  way  as 
if  the  States  had  remained  her  colonies. 
And  it  was  all  so  simple.  An  evident  de- 
sire to  cultivate  good  relations  with  the 
United  States,  kind  words,  a  declared 
policy  of  not  interfering  with  the  Western 
movement  from  the  Atlantic  States,  a 
little  generosity,  and  England  would  have 
made  America  fier  friend  and  kept  her  as 
her  ally  in  the  tnniblous  years  which  were 
to  follow.  Instead  of  this, a  course  of  con- 
duct was  adopted  which  seemed  like  a 
settled  policy  of  injuring  America  in  ever)- 
possible  way,  of  retarding  her  growth  and 
alienating  her  people.  Our  early  repre- 
sentatives in  London  were  flouted  and 
treated  with  rudeness  and  disdain.  Every- 
thing possible  was  done  to  interfere  with 
and  break  uj)  our  A\'est  Indian  commerce, 
and  Lord  Dorchester  openly  incited  the 
hidian  tribes  to  attack  our  \Vestern  settle- 
ments, with  a  view  to  preventing  their  ad- 
vance— a  piece  of  savagery  it  is  now  difli- 
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cult  to  conceive,  and  which  America  found 
it  hard  to  forgive.  Under  the  pressure  of 
the  struggle  with  France,  P^ngland  finally 
consented  to  make  a  treaty,  and  drove  with 
Jay  a  hard  bargain  from  our  necessities. 
Then  came  the  second  period  of  Napo- 
leonic wars.  The  most  ordinary  sense 
would  seem  to  have  dictated  a  policy 
which  would  have  made  the  Americans, 
who  were  at  that  time  a  great  seafaring 
people,  the  ally  of  England  in  the  des- 
perate conflict  in  which  she  was  engaged. 
Even  Jefferson,  as  we  now  know,  with  all 
his  reputed  and  apparent  hostility  to  Eng- 
land, tried  to  bring  about  close  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  But  England 
pursued  a  steady  course  of  hostility. 
There  was  no  injury  or  wrong  which  she 
failed  to  do  us  ;  no  insult  was  spared  us 
by  her  public  men.  EngHsh  brutality  sur- 
passed even  the  cynical  outrages  heaped 
upon  us  by  Napoleon,  and  brought  at  last 
the  War  of  1812,  a  righteous  war  of  re- 
sistance and  one  bringing  most  valuable 
results  to  the  United  States.  "  The  fir  frig- 
ates, with  a  bit  of  bunting  at  the  top,"  at 
which  Canning  had  jeered  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  whipped  England's  frigates 
in  eleven  actions  out  of  thirteen,  while 
Perry  and  McDonough  crushed  her  flotil- 
las on  the  lakes.  British  troops  burned 
Washington,  and  Jackson,  with  six  thou- 
sand men,  routed  ten  thousand  of  WeUing- 
ton's  veterans  at  New  Orleans.  Ill-con- 
ducted as  the  war  was  on  the  American 
side,  our  naval  victories  and  the  fact  that 
we  had  fought  won  us  our  place  among 
nations,  and  reheved  us  finally  from  the 
insults  and  the  attacks  to  which  we  had 
before  been  subjected.  England  suffered 
in  her  naval  prestige,  gained  absolutely 
nothing  by  concjuest,  was  forced  to-  re- 
spect our  flag  on  the  seas,  and  had  em- 
bittered feeling  between  the  two  conti- 
nents. Tlie  utter  fatuity  of  such  a  policy, 
fraugl-it  with  such  results,  seems  sufficient- 
ly obvious  now,  and  it  quite  equalled  in 
stui)idity  that  which  brought  the  Revolu- 
tion and  cost  England  her  colonies. 

Nevertheless,  for  a  time,  the  War  of 
1812  imi)r()ve(l  our  mutual  relations. 
Americans  were  i)leased  by  their  successes 
on  sea  and  by  the  victory  of  New  Orleans, 
while  England  both  felt  and  manifested  a 
resi)ect  for  a  i)eoi)le  who  had  fought  her  so 
hard.      The  rcMih  was  seen  in  a  i)etter  un- 


derstanding and  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  was  promulgated  as  much  by  George 
Canning  as  by  the  American  President.  So 
easy  was  it  for  the  two  nations  to  come  to- 
gether when  the  older  country  did  not  put 
obstacles  in  the  way.  But  the  prospect 
was  soon  overclouded.  The  English  trav- 
eller and  author  came  in  as  the  century  ad- 
vanced, to  widen  the  breach  between  the 
two  countries  more  effectively,  perhaps, 
than  the  statesmen  had  done.  We  had 
already  enjoyed  a  taste  of  this  criticism  in 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  who 
came  to  the  United  States  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  and  mourned  over  our  decay 
in  verses  of  trifling  poetical  merit  and  great 
smoothness  of  rhyme  and  metre.  But 
thirty  years  later  there  arose  a  swarm  of 
writers,  of  whom  Mrs.  Trollope  and  Dick- 
ens were,  perhaps,  the  most  conspicuous, 
who  gratified  their  own  feelings  and  met 
their  home  market  with  descriptions  of  the 
United  States  and  its  people  which  left 
nothing  offensive  unsaid.  Our  hospital- 
ity to  our  critics  was  no  protection  to  us, 
and  a  sense  of  ingratitude  added  poison  to 
the  smart  of  wounded  vanity.  We  were  a 
young  nation,  beginning  to  grow  very  rap- 
idly, engaged  in  the  hard,  rough  work  of 
subduing  a  continent.  We  had  all  the 
faults  and  shortcomings  of  a  new  and 
quickly  growing  community;  and  no  doubt 
a  great  deal  of  what  our  critics  said  was 
perfectly  true,  which  may  have  sharpened 
the  sting.  But  the  faults  were  largely  su- 
perficial, and  the  nation  was  engaged  in  a 
great  work  and  was  sound  at  the  core. 
This  fact  our  English  critics  had  not  the 
generosity  to  admit,  and  their  refusal  to 
do  so  galled  our  pride. 

We  had  one  great  defect  of  youth,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  We  were  weakly  and 
abnormally  sensitive  to  outside  and  ad- 
verse criticism.  Attacks  or  satire  which 
no  one  would  notice  now  except  to  laugh 
at  them,  which,  for  the  most  part,  would 
not  be  heard  of  at  all  to-day,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  century  cut  us  to  the  quick. 
That  they  should  have  done  so  was,  no 
doubt,  foolish  and  youthful;  but  that  does 
not  affect  the  question  of  whether  it  was 
wise  in  England  through  her  newspapers, 
her  authors,  and  her  magazines  to  system- 
atically, so  far  as  we  could  see,  treat  the 
United  States  in  a  manner  which,  as  Mr. 
Justice  Maule  said  to  Sir  Richard  Bethell, 
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"would  have  been  an  insult  from  God 
Almighty  to  a  black  beetle."  Was  it  worth 
while  to  take  so  much  pains  to  convert  into 
enemies  a  great  and  growing  people  who 
spoke  the  same  tongue,  had  the  same  aspi- 
rations, and  were  naturally  inclined  to  be 
friends  with  the  old  home  which  their  an- 
cestors had  left  so  many  years  before? 

There  was  one  criticism,  however,  which 
the  English  made,  and  which  they  had 
the  right,  even  the  duty,  to  make  without 
mercy,  and  they  did  it  unsparingly.  No 
denunciation  could  be  too  severe  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  who  in  the  nineteenth 
century  boasted  of  their  own  freedom  and 
maintained  human  slavery.  To  this  right- 
eous criticism  there  could  be  no  answer, 
and  there  was  none.  The  years  went  by 
and  brought,  in  due  time,  the  inevitable  con- 
flict between  slavery  and  freedom.  The 
North  was  fighting  for  Union,  but  its  vic- 
tory meant  the  downfall  of  slavery.  The 
loyal  North  turned  to  England,  which  had 
denounced  American  slavery,  and  found 
the  sympathy  of  her  Government  and  rul- 
ing classes  given  wholly  to  the  slave-hold- 
ing South.  Never  was  there  a  more  painful, 
a  more  awful  surprise.  England  went  far 
enough  in  action  to  fill  the  North  with  bit- 
terness, and  not  far  enough  to  leave  the 
South  with  anything  but  a  sense  of  betrayal 
and  the  anger  of  the  vanquished  against  a 
false  friend.  At  last  the  Union  emerged 
triumphant  from  its  great  life  and  death 
struggle.  In  those  four  dark  years  our 
youth  had  gone;  and  we  came  out  not  only 
with  a  conviction  of  our  own  strength,  but 
with  an  utter  indifference  to  foreign  opin- 
ion, which  was  as  right  and  wholesome  as 
our  former  sensitiveness  had  been  foolish 
and  unwise.  None  the  less,  the  memories 
of  England's  conduct  in  our  hour  of  need 
rankled  deeply — and  we  regarded  Mr. 
Gladstone's  wise  and  statesmanlike  policy 
of  arbitration  as  merely  extorted  by  the  re- 
spect which  military  power  and  success 
always  produce. 

Again  the  years  went  by.  and  the  old 
animosities  had  begun  to  quiet  down  when 
the  seal  controversy  arose,  and  America 
was  utterly  unable  to  understand  why  Eng- 
land should  insist  on  a  course  of  action 
which  has  resulted  and  could  only  result 
in  the  destruction  of  those  valuable  herds. 
Her  action  throughout  this  unlucky  ques- 
tion seemed  as  if  dictated  by  mere  malice. 


Then  came  Venezuela,  and  a  few  plain, 
rough  words  from  Mr.  Cleveland  brought 
a  just  settlement  of  a  question  very  mo- 
mentous in  its  meanings  to  the  United 
States,  which  twenty  years  of  civil  re- 
monstrance and  argument  had  failed  to 
obtain.  England,  careless  of  the  j)ast, 
wondered  at  the  sudden  burst  of  hostility 
in  the  United  States;  while  Americans  were 
brought  to  believe  that  we  could  get  neith- 
er justice  nor  civility  from  England,  except 
by  harsh  words  and  by  going  even  to  the 
verge  of  war.  It  was  not  a  very  encour- 
aging sight,  this  spectacle  then  presented 
by  the  two  great  English-.speaking  nations. 
Such  a  frame  of  mind,  such  an  attitude,  was 
something  to  wonder  at,  not  to  praise.  Be 
it  remembered,  also,  that  the  Americans 
are  not  ungrateful  and  have  never  been 
slow  to  recognize  their  friends  in  Eng- 
land. They  have  never  forgotten  that 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  John  Bright 
and  Richard  Cobden,  and  the  working- 
men  of  England  were  their  friends  and 
stood  by  them  in  the  Civil  War.  They 
recall,  not  without  a  touch  of  pride,  that 
the  friends  of  America  in  England  include 
not  only  those  of  the  dark  days  of  1861, 
but  the  great  names  of  Chatham  and  Burke 
and  Camden,  even  when  revolution  tore 
the  Empire  asunder.  But  the  friends  of 
America  thus  far  have  never  been  the 
Government  or  the  Ministry  or  the  mass 
of  the  ruling  classes  in  England. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  I  should  have 
stopped  here,  with  words  of  regret  that  the 
lesson  of  the  American  Revolution,  so  far 
as  the  United  vStates  was  concerned,  had 
not  yet  been  learned  by  England,  and  the 
ex})ression  of  the  earnest  hope  that  this 
mastery  of  its  meaning  might  not  be  much 
further  delayed.  Now  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  stop  here.  Events  have  shown  that 
the  lesson  of  the  Revolution  has  at  last  been 
learned,  and  that  all  that  has  just  been  said 
as  to  the  ease  with  which  the  friendship  of 
the  United  States  could  be  obtained  by 
England  is  more  than  justified.  It  could 
not  well  be  otherwise,  when  right  methods 
were  pursued,  for  friendship  between  tlie 
two  nations  is  natural,  not  only  by  the  com- 
mon speech  and  hopes,  beliefs,  and  ideals, 
but  by  the  much  stronger  ties  of  real  in- 
terest, while  enmity  is  unnatural  and  can 
be  created  only  by  effort. 

The  United   States  went  to   war  with 
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Spain.      It  is  now  easily  seen  that  the  con- 
flict was  inevitable.    ''  If  it  be  now,  'tis  not 
to  come ;  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will  be  now  ; 
if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come ;  the  read- 
iness is  all."     Spanish  colonial  despotism 
and   the  free  government  of  the  United 
States  could  not  exist  longer  side  by  side. 
The  conflict,  which  had  been  going  on  for 
a  century,  was  as  inexorable  as  that  be- 
tween freedom  and  slavery.    The  war  hap- 
pened to  come  now  instead  of  later,  that 
is  all.     Once  engaged  in  war  the  United 
States  neither  desired  nor  needed  aid  from 
anyone.     But  nations  as  well  as  men  like 
sympathy.     From  the  people  of  Europe 
we  met  with  neutrality,  but  with  criticism, 
attack,  and  with   every  manifestation  of 
dislike  in  greater  or  less  degree,  and  from 
Ciermany,  with   a  thinly  veiled,  mousing 
hostility  which  did  not  become  overt,  be- 
cause, like  the  poor  cat  in  the  adage,  it  let 
"  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would."     From 
the  English-speaking  people  everywhere 
came,  on   the  other  hand,   spontaneous, 
heartfelt  sympathy,  and  England's  Gov- 
ernment showed  that  the  sympathy  of  the 
people  was  represented  in  her  rulers.    That 
was  all  that  was  needed,  all  that  was  ever 
needed.     No  matter  what  the  reason,  the 
fact  was  there.     The  lesson  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  was  plain  at  last,  and  the 
attitude   of  sympathy,    the  pohcy   which 
would  have   prevented  that    Revolution, 
finally  was  given  to  the  great  nation  that 
has  sprung  from  the  Colonies  which  Wash- 
ington led  to  independence.     How  Amer- 
ica   has    responded   to  the   sympathy   of 
England  all  men  know,  better  perhaps  in 
the    United    States    than  anywhere    else. 
Community  of  sympathy  and  interest  will 
make  a  friendship  between  the  nations  far 
stronger  than  any  treaties  can  create.  The 
artificial  barriers  are  down,  and  all  right- 
thinking  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
must  earnestly  strive  to  prove  that  it  is  not 
a  facile  ojjtimism  which  now  beheves  that 
the  friendship  so  long  postponed  and  so 
full  of  promise  for  humanity  and  civiliza- 
tion must  long  endure.      'Hi'e  millions  who 
speak  the  iMiglish  tongue  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth  must  surely  see  now  that,  once  united 
in  friendship,  it  can  be  said,  even  as  Shake- 
speare said  three  Inindrcd  years  ago  : 

Come  the  thicc  c.)incr>  ot  the  world  in  arms, 
And  we  shall  ^hocl.  them. 


To  the  victorious  Americans  the  Revo- 
lution meant,  at  first,  simply  that  they  had 
freed  themselves  from  England,  and  hence- 
forth were  to  govern  themselves.  With  the 
close  of  the  war  it  seemed  to  them  that  all 
was  completed,  and  that  they  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  go  on  in  the  old  way  with 
their  State  governments.  Washington  and 
Hamilton  and  others  w^ho  thought  deeply 
and  were  charged  with  heavy  responsibil- 
ity saw  very  plainly  that  there  must  be  a 
better  central  Government,  or  else  America 
would  degenerate  into  thirteen  jarring  and 
warring  States,  and  the  American  Revolu- 
tion would  prove  a  more  dire  failure  in  its 
triumphant  outcome  than  any  defeat  in 
battle  could  have  brought.  The  earnest 
words  of  Washington  fell  on  deaf  ears, 
even  while  war  was  in  progress  ;  and  when 
the  pressure  of  war  was  withdrawn  the 
feeble  confederation  dropped  to  pieces, 
disorder  broke  out  in  various  quarters,  new 
states  began  to  spring  up,  and  disintegra- 
tion spread  and  became  threatening.  The 
American  people  had  won  in  fight  the  right 
and  opportunity  to  govern  themselves,  and 
the  great  question  which  now  confronted 
them  was  whether  they  were  able  and  fit 
to  do  it.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  the 
Revolution  had  for  them  not  merely  the 
message  that  they  had  freed  themselves 
from  England,  but  far  deeper  meanings. 
They  had  proved  that  they  could  fight. 
Could  they  also  prove  that  they  were 
worthy  of  the  victory  they  had  won,  and 
that  they  had  the  right  to  live  as  a  people  ? 
Could  they  make  a  nation,  or  were  they 
incapable  of  that  great  achievement,  and 
able  only  to  go  jarring  on  to  nothingness, 
a  wrangling  collection  of  petty  republics? 
Here  was  a  task  far  heavier,  infinitely  more 
difficult,  than  that  of  armed  revolution. 
They  had  shown  that  they  were  a  fight- 
ing people,  as  was  to  have  been  expected. 
Could  they  also  show  that  they  were  Hke- 
wise  a  great  people  capable  of  building  up 
a  nation,  capable  of  construction,  with  the 
ruling,  conquering,  imperial  instinct  of  their 
race  still  vital  and  strong  within  them  ?  The 
answer  the  American  people  gave  to  these 
questions  of  life  and  death,  which  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  have  to  answer  righdy 
or  perish,  is  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
They  dragged  themselves  out  of  the  disin- 
tegration and  chaos  of  the  ccmfederation 
and  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
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States.  It  was  lianl  work,  there  were  many 
nan'ow  escapes,  much  bitter  opposition, 
but  the  great  step  was  taken  and  the  instru- 
ment adopted  which  made  a  nation  possi- 
Ijle.  The  struggle  then  began  in  earnest, 
and  lasted  for  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
between  the  forces  of  separatism,  which 
meant  at  bottom  a  return  to  chaos  and  to 
that  disorder  which  is  hateful  to  gods  and 
men,  and  the  forces  of  union,  which  meant 
order,  strength,  and  power.  It  was  a  long 
and  doubtful  conflict.  The  Constitution 
was  tried  in  its  infancy  by  the  Whiskey 
Rebellion,  a  little  later  it  was  threatened 
by  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  a  little  later 
still  by  New  P^ngland,  then  by  South  Car- 
olina and  nullification  ;  and  yet  through 
all  and  under  all  the  national  spirit  was 
growing,  and  the  Constitution  was  chang- 
ing from  a  noble  experiment  into  the 
charter  of  a  nation.  At  last  the  supreme 
test  came.  Freedom  and  slavery,  two 
hostile  social  and  economic  systems,  were 
struggling  for  domination.  Thev  could 
not  live  side  by  side.  One  must  go.  and 
in  their  irrepressible  conflict  they  brought 
civil  war.  It  was  the  final  trial.  The 
national  principle  prevailed,  and  it  was 
shown  that  democracy,  though  slow  to  en- 
ter upon  war,  could  fight  with  relentless 
determination  for  a  complete  x'ictory. 

The  Civil  War  ended  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  principle  of  separatism  and  that 
of  union  and  undivided  empire.  The  na- 
tional principle  henceforth  was  to  have 
unquestioned  sway.  But  during  all  the 
seventy-five  years  of  strife  between  the 
contending  principles  another  great  move- 
ment had  been  going  forward,  which  was 
itself  indeed  a  child  of  the  national  spirit 
and  the  outcome  of  the  instinct  of  a  gov- 
erning race.  We  began  to  widen  our  bor- 
ders and  annex  territory,  and  we  carried 
on  this  appropriation  of  land  upon  a  scale 
which,  during  the  same  period,  has  been 
surpassed  by  England  alone.  Jefferson 
made  the  Louisiana  purchase  in  disregard 
of  all  suggestions  of  constitutional  ol)jec- 
tions,  thus  more  than  doubling  the  national 
domain,  and  canying  our  possessions  to  re- 
gions more  remote  and  inaccessible  to  us 
then  than  any  point  on  the  earth's  surface 
is  to-day.  Monroe  took  the  Floridas.  Then 
came  Texas,  then  the  great  accessions  of 
the  Mexican  War,  and  we  had  an  empire 
in   our  hands   stretching   from   ocean    to 


ocean.  After  the  C'ivil  V\  ar  the  American 
people  turned  all  their  energy  to  subduing 
and  occupying  the  vast  territory  which 
they  had  bought  with  their  money  or  con- 
quered by  their  sword.  It  was  an  enormous 
task,  and  absorbed  the  strength  and  en- 
terprise of  the  people  for  thirty  years. 
Finally  the  work  was  done,  the  frontiers 
advancing  from  the  East  and  the  West, 
disappeared  and  melted  together  ;  even 
Alaska,  the  only  large  ac(]uisition  after  the 
Civil  War,  was  opened  to  setdement  and  to 
the  in-rush  of  the  miner  and  lumberman. 
The  less  than  three  millions  of  the  Revolu- 
tion had  grown  to  be  over  seventy  millions, 
masters  of  a  continent  rich  beyond  all 
the  early  dreams  of  wealth,  with  unlimited 
revenues,  and  still  untamed  in  hope  and 
energy.  They  had  built  up  an  industrial 
system  which  had  far  outrun  all  that 
Hamilton  ever  dared  to  imagine,  and  held 
at  home  the  greatest  market  in  the  world. 
Such  a  nation  could  not  be  developed  in 
this  way  and  yet  be  kept  fettered  in  its 
interests  and  activities  by  its  own  bound- 
aries. Sooner  or  later  it  was  bound  to 
return  to  the  ocean  which  it  had  aban- 
doned temporarily  for  the  easier  oppor- 
tunities of  its  own  land.  Sooner  or  later 
it  was  sure  to  become  a  world  power; 
for  it  had  grown  too  j:)owerful,  too  rich, 
it  had  too  many  interests,  it  desired  too 
many  openings  for  its  enterprise,  to  remain 
shut  up  e\en  by  the  ocean  borders  of  a 
continent.  How  and  when  this  change 
would  come  no  man  could  tell.  Great 
movements  which  have  long  been  rijien- 
ing  and  making  ready  always  start  sud- 
denly into  active  life  at  the  last,  and  men 
look  at  them  with  wild  surmise  and  think 
thev  are  new  when  they  are  in  reality  very 
old.  So  the  inevitable  has  happened,  and 
the  Spanish  war  has  awakened  the  people 
of  the  Ignited  States  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  risen  to  be  a  world  power,  henceforth 
to  be  reckoned  with  among  the  very  few 
great  nations  of  the  earth.  The  questions 
of  the  acquisition  here  and  thereof  temtory 
upon  which  markets  rest  are  details.  The 
great  fact  is  the  aband(^nment  of  isolation, 
and  thiscan  neither  be  escaped  nor  denied. 
There  is  no  inconsistency  here  with  the 
past.  It  is  the  logical  result  of  our  de- 
velopment as  a  nation.  Our  foreign  pohcy 
has  always  been  wise  and  simple.  Wash- 
ington laid  down  the  proposition  that  we 
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should  not  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  Eu-  circumstances  change,  the  habit  perforce 
rope,  and,  with  France  in  his  mind,  warned  changes  too,  and  new  pohcies  are  born 
us  against  entangling  alliances.  Monroe  to  suit  new  conditions, 
added  the  corollary  that  Europe  should  The  American  people  have  made  mis- 
not  be  permitted  to  make  any  new  acqui-  takes,  as  all  people  do  who  make  any- 
sitions  of  territory  in  the  Americas.  To '  thing.  They  have  had  their  errors,  fail- 
both  doctrines  we  have  held  firmly,  and  ures,  and  shortcomings,  and  they  have 
that  of  Monroe  we  have  extended  and  many  grave  problems  to  solve,  many  evils 
enforced,  and  shall  always  enforce  it,  now  to  mitigate,  many  difficulties  to  conquer, 
more  than  ever  before.  But  neither  Wash-  But  after  all  deductions  are  made,  the 
ington  nor  Monroe  sought  to  limit  us  either  American  democracy  has  achieved  a  mar- 
in  our  own  hemisphere  or  in  parts  of  the  vellous  success,  moral  and  intellectual,  as 
world  other  than  Europe.  They  were  wise  well  as  material.  It  has  lifted  up  human- 
men  with  wise  policies,  but  they  could  not  ity  ;  it  has  raised  the  standard  of  life ;  it  has 
read  our  unknown  future  nor  deal  with  added  to  the  well-being,  freedom,  and  hap- 
problems  far  beyond  their  ken.  They  piness  of  the  average  man;  it  has  made 
marked  the  line  so  far  as  they  could  fore-  strongly  for  justice,  civilization,  liberty, 
see  the  course  then,  and  were  too  saga-  and  peace.  It  has  proved  worthy  of  its 
cious  to  lay  down  rules  and  Hmitations  heritage.  Now,  having  made  a  great  na- 
about  the  unknowable,  such  as  the  doubt-  tion,  it  has  become  a  world  power,  be- 
ing and  timid  of  a  later  generation  would  cause  it  is  too  great  and  powerful  to  be 
fain  attribute  to  them.  Isolation  in  the  aught  else.  A  great  self-governing  nation 
United  States  has  been  a  habit,  not  a  and  a  world  power ;  such  has  come  to  be 
policy.  It  has  been  bred  by  circum-  the  result  and  the  meaning  of  the  Revolu- 
stances  and  by  them  justified.     When  the  tion  of  1 776  to  Americans  and  to  mankind. 

THE  END. 


THE    MIRROR    BROKEN 

Because  this  Heart  of  mine  can  bear  no  more, 
Let  break !   (I  said)  at  least  I  shall  not  see 
One,  one,   one  image  then,  perpetually. 

Whichever  way  I  turn  ;  and  as  of  yore 

Within  my  breast  all  things  perchance  shall  be 

(Save  only  Life)  when  sea  and  sky  and  shore 

And  dawn  and  twilight  no  reflection  bore. 

And  darkness  had  no  face,   and  thought  was  free. 

Since  when,  I  know  the  error  that  I  made, 
As  he  shall  know,  who,  letting  fall  a  glass, 
Stoops  to  the  glittering  shards,   and  sees  the  sun 

Selfsame  in  each,  full-orbed  and  myriad-rayed. 
And  stands  at  pause,  beholding  ruin  has 

A  thousand  mirrors  where  before  was  one. 
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HERE'S    NORA  ?" 

The  speaker  was  a  small, 
serious-looking  old  Irishman, 
one  of  those  Patricks  who  are 
almost  never  called  Pat.  He  was  well- 
dressed  and  formal,  and  wore  an  air  of 
dignified  authority. 

'*  I  don't  know  meself  where's  Nora 
then,  so  I  don't,"  answered  his  companion. 
"  The  shild  wouldn't  stop  for  a  sup  o' 
breakfast  before  she'd  go  out  to  see  the 
town,  an'  nobody's  seen  the  I'aste  smitch 
of  her  since.  I  might  sweep  the  streets 
wit'  a  broom  and  I  couldn't  find  her." 

"  Maybe  she's  strayed  beyand  and  gone 
losing  in  the  strange  place,"  suggested  Mr. 
Quin,  with  an  anxious  glance.  "  Didn't 
none  o'  the  folks  go  wit'  her?  " 

"  How  would  annybody  be  goin'  an'  she 
up  an'  away  before  there  was  a  foot  out  o' 
bed  in  the  house?  "  answered  Mike  Duffy, 
impatiendy.  '•  'Twas  herself  that  caught 
sight  of  Nora  stealin'  out  o'  the  door  like 
a  thief,  an'  meself  getting  me  best  sleep 
at  the  time.  Herself  had  to  sit  up  an' 
laugh  in  the  bed  and  be  plaguin'  me  wit' 
her  tarkin'.  '  Look  at  Nora  ! '  says  she. 
'  Where's  Nora?  '  says  I,  wit'  a  great  start. 
I  thought  something  had  happened  the 
poor  shild.  *  Oh,  go  to  slape,  you  fool  ! ' 
says  Mary  Ann.  '  'Tis  only  four  o'clock,' 
says  she,  *  an'  that  grasshopper  greenhorn 
can't  wait  for  broad  day  till  she'll  go  out 
an'  see  the  whole  of  Ameriky.'  So  I  wint 
off  to  sleep  again  ;  the  first  bell  was  bigin- 
nin'  on  the  mill,  and  I  had  an  hour  an'  a 
piece,  good,  to  mesilf  after  that  before 
Mary  Ann  come  scoldin'.  I  don't  be  sleep- 
in'  so  well  as  some  folks  the  first  part  of 
the  night." 

Mr.  Patrick  Quin  ignored  the  interest  of 
this  autobiographical  statement,  and  with 
a  contemptuous  shake  of  the  head  began 
to  feel  in  his  pocket  for  a  pipe.  Everyone 
knew  that  Mike  Duffy  was  a  person  much 
too  fond  of  his  ease,  and  that  all  the  credit 


of  their  prosperity  belonged  to  his  hard- 
worked  wife.  She  had  reared  a  family 
of  respectable  sons  and  daughters,  who 
were  all  settled  and  doing  well  for  them- 
selves, and  now  she  was  helping  to  bring 
out  some  nephews  and  nieces  from  the  old 
country.  She  was  proud  to  have  been 
born  a  Quin ;  Patrick  Quin  was  her  brother 
and  a  man  of  consequence.  ' 

"  'Deed,  I'd  like  well  to  see  the  poor 
shild,"  said  Patrick.  "  I'd  no  thought 
they'd  land  before  the  day  or  to-morrow 
mornin',  or  I'd  have  been  over  last  night. 
I  suppose  she  brought  all  the  news  from 
home?  " 

"The  folks  is  all  well,  thanks  be  to  God," 
proclaimed  Mr.  Duffy,  solemnly.  "  'Twas 
late  when  she  come  ;  'twas  on  the  quarter 
to  nine  she  got  here.  There's  been  great 
deaths  after  the  winther  among  the  old 
folks.  Old  Peter  Murphy's  gone,  she  says, 
an'  his  brother  that  lived  over  by  Ballycan- 
non  died  the  same  week  with  him,  and  Dan 
Donahoe  an'  Corny  Donahoe's  lost  their 
old  aunt  on  the  twelfth  of  March,  that  gave 
them  her  farm  to  take  care  of  her  before 
I  came  out.     She  was  old  then,  too." 

"  Faix,  it  was  time  for  the  old  lady,  so  it 
was,"  said  Patrick  Quin,  with  affectionate 
interest.  "  She'd  be  the  oldest  in  the  par- 
ish this  tin  years  past." 

"  Nora  said  'twas  a  fine  funeral ;  they'd 
three  priests  to  her,  and  everything  of  the 
best.  Nora  was  there  herself  and  all  our 
folks.  The  b'ys  was  very  proud  of  her 
for  being  so  old  and  respicted." 

"  Sure,  Mary  was  an  old  woman,  and  I 
first  coming  out,"  repeated  Patrick,  with 
feeling.  "  I  went  up  to  her  that  Monday 
night,  and  I  sailing  on  a  Widnesday,  an' 
she  gave  me  her  blessing  and  a  present  of 
five  shillings.  She  said  then  she'd  see  me 
no  more  ;  'twas  poor  old  Mary  had  the  giv- 
ing hand,  God  bless  her  and  save  her !  I 
joked  her  that  she'd  soon  be  marrying  and 
coming  out  to  Ameriky  like  meself.  '  No,' 
says  she,  '  I'm  too  old.  Ill  die  here  where 
I  was  born  ;  this  old  farm  is  me  one  home 
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o'  tht  world,  and  Til  never  be  after  I'avin' 
it ;  'tis  right  enough  for  you  young  folks 
to  go/  says  she.  I  couldn't  get  my  mouth 
open  to  answer  her.  'Twas  meself  that  was 
very  homesick  in  me  inside,  coming  away 
from  the  old  place,  but  I  had  great  bold- 
ness before  everyone.  'Twas  old  Mary  saw 
the  tears  in  me  eyes  then.  '  Don't  mind, 
Patsy, 'says  she;  'if  you  don't  do  well  there, 
come  back  to  it  an'  I'll  be  glad  to  take 
your  folks  in  till  you'll  be  afther  getting 
started  again.'  She  hadn't  the  money  then 
she  got  afterw^ard,  too,  from  her  cousin  in 
Dublin  ;  'twas  the  kind  heart  of  her  spoke, 
an'  meself  being  but  a  boy  that  was  young 
to  maintain  himself,  let  alone  a  family. 
Thanks  be  to  God,  I've  done  well,  afther  all, 
but  for  me  crooked  leg.  I  does  be  dr'amin' 
of  going  home  sometimes  ;  'tis  often  yet  I 
wake  up  wit'  the  smell  o'  the  wet  bushes 
in  the  mornin'  when  a  man  does  be  goin' 
to  his  work  at  home." 

Mike  Duffy  looked  at  his  brother-in-law 
with  curiosity  ;  the  two  men  were  sitting 
side  by  side  before  Mike's  house  on  a  bit 
of  green  bank  between  the  sidewalk  and 
the  road.  It  was  May,  and  the  dandelions 
were  blooming  all  about  them,  thick  in 
the  grass.  Patrick  Quin  reached  out  and 
touched  one  of  them  with  his  stick.  He 
was  a  lame  man,  and  had  worked  as  sec- 
tion hand  for  the  railroad  for  many  years, 
until  the  bad  accident  which  forced  him  to 
retire  on  one  of  the  company's  rarely  given 
l)ensi()ns.  He  had  prevented  a  great  dis- 
aster on  the  road  ;  those  who  knew  him 
well  always  said  that  his  position  had  never 
been  equal  to  his  ability,  but  the  men  who 
stood  above  him  and  the  men  who  were  be- 
low him  held  Patrick  Quin  at  exactly  the 
same  estimate.  He  had  limped  along  the 
road  from  the  clean-looking  litde  yellow 
house  that  he  owned  not  far  away  on  the 
river-bank,  and  his  mind  was  upon  his 
errand. 

"  I  come  o\'er  early  to  ask  the  shild 
wouldn't  she  come  home  wit'  me  an'  ate 
her  dinner,"  said  Patrick.  "  Herself  sent 
me  ;  she's  got  a  great  wash  the  day,  last 
week  being  so  rainy,  an'  we  niver  got  word 
of  Nora  l)eing  here  till  this  morning,  and 
then  everybody  had  it  that  passed  by. 
wondering  what  got  us  last  night  that  we 
weren't  there." 

"  'Twas  on  the  quarter  lo  min.'  she 
come,"  said  Uncle  Mike,  taking  up  the  nar- 


rative with  importance.  '*  Herself  an'  me 
had  blown  out  the  light,  going  to  bed,  when 
there  come  a  scuttlin'  at  the  door  and  I 
heard  a  bit  of  a  laugh  like  the  first  bird  in 
the  morning " 

"'Stop  where  you  are,  Bridget,'  says 
I,'  "  continued  Mr.  Quin,  without  taking 
any  notice,  " '  an'  I'll  take  me  third  leg  and 
walk  over  and  bring  Nora  down  to  you.' 
Bridget's  great  for  the  news  from  home 
now,  for  all  she  was  so  sharp  to  be  leaving 
it." 

"  She  brought  me  a  fine  present,  and  the 
mate  of  it  for  yourself,"  said  Mike  Duffy. 
"Two  good  thorn  sticks  for  the  two  of  us. 
They're  inside  in  the  house." 

"A  thorn  stick,  indeed  !  Did  she  now  ?  " 
exclaimed  Patrick,  with  unusual  delight. 
"The  poor  shild,  did  she  do  that  now? 
I've  thought  manny's  the  time  since  I  got 
me  lameness  how  well  I'd  like  one  o'  those 
old-fashioned  thorn  sticks.  Me  own  is  one 
o'  them  sticks  a  man'd  carry  tin  years  and 
toss  it  into  a  brooii  at  the  ind  an'  not  miss 
it." 

"  They're  good  thorn  sticks,  the  both  of 
them,"  said  Mike,  complacently.  '*  I  don't 
know  'ill  I  bring  'em  out  before  she 
comes." 

''Is  she  a  pritty  slip  of  a  gerrl,  I'd 
know?"  asked  Patrick,  with  increased  in- 
terest. 

"  She  ain't,  then,"  answered  his  com- 
panion, frankly,  "  She  does  be  thin  as  a 
young  grasshopper,  and  she's  red-headed, 
and  she's  freckled,  too,  from  the  sea,  like 
all  them  young  things  comin'  over;  but 
she's  got  a  pritty  voice,  like  all  her  mother's 
folks,  and  a  quick  eye  like  a  bird's.  The 
old-country  talk's  fresh  in  her  mouth,  too, 
so  it  is  ;  you'd  think  you  were  coming  out 
o'  mass  some  spring  morning  at  home  and 
hearing  all  the  girls  whin  they'd  be  chat- 
ting and  funning  at  the  boys.  I  do  be 
thinking  she's  a  smart  little  girl,  anny  way  ; 
look  at  her  off  to  see  the  town  so  early  and 
not  back  yet,  bad  manners  to  her  I  She'll 
be  wanting  some  clothes,  I  suppose  ;  she's 
very  old-fashioned  looking ;  they  does  al- 
ways be  wanting  new  clothes  coming  out," 
and  Mike  gave  an  ostentatious  sigh  and 
suggestive  glance  at  his  brother-in-law. 

"  T)eed,  I'm  wilhng  to  help  her  get  a 
good  start;  ain't  she  me  own  sister's  child  ?" 
agreed  Patrick  Quin,  cheerfully.  "  We've 
been  young   ourseh'es,    too.      Well,    then, 
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^tis  bad  news  of  old  Mary  Donahoe  bein' 
gone  at  the  farm.  I  always  thought  if  I'd  go 
home  how  I'd  go  along  the  fields  to  get  the 
great  welcome  from  her.  She  was  one  that 
always  liked  to  hear  folks  had  done  well," 
and  he  looked  down  at  his  comfortable, 
clean  old  clothes  as  if  they  but  reminded 
him  how  poor  a  young  fellow  he  had  come 
away.  "  I'm  very  sorry  afther  Mary ;  she 
was  a  good  'oman,  God  save  her  !  " 
"  Faix,  it  was  time  for  her,"  insisted 
Vol.  XXIV.— 78 


Mike,  not  without  sympathy.  "Were 
you  afther  wanting  her  to  live  forever, 
the  poor  soul?  An'  the  shild  said  she'd 
the  best  funeral  was  ever  in  the  parish  of 
Dunkenny  since  she  remimbered  it.  What 
could  annyone  ask  more  than  that,  and 
sher'achingsuchan  age,  the  cr'atur'  !  Stop 
here  awhile  an'  you'll  hear  all  the  tark  from 
Nora ;  she  told  over  to  me  all  the  folks 
that  was  there.  Where  has  she  gone  wit' 
herself    I    don't    know?      Mary  Ann  !  " 
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he  turned  his  head  toward  the  house 
and  called  in  a  loud,  complaining  tone  ; 
"  where's  Nora,  annyway?" 

"  Here's  Nora,  then,"  a  sweet  girlish 
voice  made  unexpected  reply,  and  a  light 
young  figure  flitted  from  the  sidewalk  be- 
hind him  and  stood  lower  down  on  the 
green  bank. 

"What's  wanting  wit'  Nora?"  and  she 
stooped  quickly  like  a  child  to  pick  some 
of  the  dandelions  as  if  she  had  found  gold. 
She  had  a  sprig  of  wild-cherry  blossom  in 
her  dress,  which  she  must  have  found  a 
good  way  out  in  the  country. 

"  Come  now,  and  speak  to  Patrick  Quin, 
your  mother's  own  brother,  that's  waiting 
here  for  you  all  this  time  you've  been  run- 
ning over  the  place,"  commanded  Mr. 
Duffy,  with  some  severity. 

"  An'  is  it  me  own  Uncle  Patsy,  dear?  " 
exclaimed  Nora,  with  the  sweetest  brogue 
and  most  affectionate  sincerity.  "  Oh,  that 
me  mother  could  see  him  too  !  "  and  she 
dropped  on  her  knees  beside  the  lame  ht- 
tle  man  and  kissed  him,  and  knelt  there 
looking  at  him  with  delight,  holding  his 
willing  hand  in  both  her  own. 

"  An'  ain't  you  got  me  mother's  own 
looks,  too?  Oh,  Uncle  Patsy,  is  it  yourself, 
dear?  I  often  heard  about  you,  and  I 
brought  you  me  mother's  heart's  love, 
'deed  I  did  then  !  It's  many  a  lovely 
present  of  a  pound  you've  sent  us.  An' 
I've  got  a  thorn  stick  that  grew  in  the 
hedge,  goin'  up  the  little  rise  of  ground 
above  the  Wishin'  Brook,  sir ;  mother 
said  you'd  mind  the  place  well  when  I 
told  you." 

"I  do  then,  me  child,"  said  Patrick 
Quin,  with  dignity  ;  "  'tis  manny  the  day 
we  all  played  there  together,  for  all  we're 
so  scattered  now  and  some  dead,  too,  God 
rest  them  1  Sure,  you're  a  nice  litde  gerrl, 
an'  1  give  you  great  welcome  and  the  hope 
you'll  do  well.  Come  along  wit'  me  now. 
Your  Aunty  Biddy's  jealous  to  put  her  two 
eyes  on  you,  an'  we  never  getting  the  news 
you'd  come  till  late  this  morning.  '  I'll  go 
fetch  Nora  for  you,'  says  I,  to  contint  her. 
'They'll  be  tarked  out  at  Duffy's  by  this 
time,'  says  I." 

"Oh,  I'm  full  o'  tark  yet  !  "  protested 
Nora,  gayly.  "  Coom  on,  then.  Uncle  Pat- 
sy !  "  and  she  gave  him  her  strong  young 
hand  as  he  rose. 

"  An'  how  do  you  be  likin'  Ameriky?  " 


asked  the  pleased  old  man  as  they  walked 
along. 

"  I  like  Ameriky  fine,"  answered  the  girl, 
gravely.  She  was  taller  than  he,  though 
she  looked  so  slender  and  so  young, 

"  I  was  very  downhearted,  too,  I'avin' 
home  and  me  mother,  but  I'll  go  back  to 
it  some  day,  God  willing,  sir;  I  couldn't 
die  wit'out  seeing  me  mother  again.  I'm 
all  over  the  place  here  since  daybreak. 
I  think  I'd  like  work  best  on  the  railway," 
and  she  turned  toward  him  with  a  resolved 
and  serious  look. 

"  Wisha  !  there's  no  work  at  all  for  a 
girl  like  you  on  the  Road,"  said  Uncle 
Patsy,  patiently.  "  You've  a  bit  to  learn 
yet,  sure;   'tis  the  mill  you  mane." 

''  There'll  be  plinty  work  to  do.  I  always 
thought  at  home,  when  I  heard  the  folks 
tarking,  that  I'd  get  work  on  the  railway 
when  I'd  come  to  Ameriky.  Yis,  indeed, 
sir  !  "  continued  Nora,  earnestly.  "  I  was 
looking  at  the  mills  just  now  and  I  heard 
the  great  n'ise  from  them.  I'd  never  be 
afther  shutting  mysilf  up  in  anny  mill  out 
of  the  good  air.  I've  no  call  to  go  to  jail 
yet  in  thim  mill  walls.  Perhaps  there' d  be 
somebody  working  next  me  that  I'd  never 
get  to  like,  sir." 

There  was  something  so  convinced  and 
decided  about  these  arguments,  that  Un- 
cle Patsy,  usually  the  calm  autocrat  of  his 
young  relatives,  had  nothing  whatever  to 
say.  Nora  was  gently  keeping  step  with 
his  slow  gait.  She  had  won  his  heart  once 
for  all  when  she  called  him  by  the  old  boy- 
ish name  her  mother  used  forty  years  be- 
fore, when  they  played  together  by  the 
Wishing  Brook. 

"  I  wonder  do  you  know  a  b'y  named 
Johnny  O'Callahan?"  inquired  Nora, pres- 
ently, in  a  somewhat  confidential  tone ;  "  a 
pritty  b'y  that's  working  on  the  railway;  I 
seen  him  last  night  and  I  coming  here  ;  he 
ain't  a  guard  at  all,  but  a  young  fellow  that 
minds  the  brakes.  We  stopped  a  long 
while  out  there,  somethin'  got  off  the 
rails;  and  he  adwised  wit'  me,  seeing  I 
was  a  stranger.  He  said  he  knew  you, 
sir." 

"  Oh,  yes,  Johnny  O'Callahan.  I  know 
him  well ;  he's  a  nice  b'y,  too,"  answered 
Patrick  Quin,  approvingly. 

"Yis,  sir,  a  pritty  b'y,"  said  Nora,  and 
her  color  brightened  for  an  instant,  but 
she  said  no  more. 
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II 


Mike  Duffy  and  his  wife  came  into  the 
Quins'  kitchen  one  week-day  night,  dressed 
in  their  Sunday  clothes  ;  they  had  been 
making  a  visit  to  their  well-married  daugh- 
ter in  Lawrence.  Patrick  Quin's  chair  was 
comfortably  tipped  back  against  the  wall, 
and  Bridget,  who  looked  somewhat  gloomy, 
was  putting  away  the  white  supper-dishes. 

"  Where's  Nora  ?  "  demanded  Mike 
Duffy,  after  the  first  salutations. 

"  You  may  well  say  it,  I'm  afther  missing 
her  every  hour  in  the  day,"  lamented  Brid- 
get Quin. 

''  Nora's  gone  into  business  on  the  F  oad 
then,  so  she  has,"  said  Patrick,  with  an  air 
of  fond  pride.  He  was  smoking  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, and  his  coat  lay  on  the  wooden  set- 
tee at  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

"  Hand  me  me  old  coat  there  before  you 
sit  down  ;  I  want  me  pocket,"  he  com- 
manded, and  Mike  obeyed.  Mary  Ann, 
fresh  from  her  journey,  began  at  once  to 
give  a  spirited  account  of  her  daughter's 
best  room  and  general  equipment  for  house- 
keeping, but  she  suddenly  became  aware 
that  the  tale  was  of  secondary  interest. 
When  the  narrator  stopped  for  breath  there 
was  a  pohte  murmur  of  admiration,  but 
her  husband  boldly  repeated  his  question. 
"Where's  Nora?"  he  insisted,  and  the 
Quins  looked  at  each  other  and  laughed. 

"  Ourselves  is  old  hins  that's  hatched 
ducks,"  confessed  Patrick.  "Ain't  I  afther 
teUing  you  she's  gone  into  trade  on  the 
Road?  "  and  he  took  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth — that  after -supper  pipe  which 
neither  prosperity  nor  adversity  was  apt  to 
interrupt.  "  She's  set  up  for  herself  over- 
right  the  long  switch,  down  there  at  Birch 
Plains.  Nora'U  soon  be  rich,  the  cr'atur' ; 
her  mind  was  on  it  from  the  first  start ; 
'twas  from  one  o'  them  O' Callahan  b'ys 
she  got  the  notion,  the  night  she  come 
here  first  a  greenhorn." 

'*  Well,  well,  she's  lost  no  time ;  ain't  she 
got  the  invintions  !  "  chuckled  Michael 
Duffy,  who  delighted  in  the  activity  of 
others.  "  What  excuse  had  she  for  Birch 
Plains?     There's  no  town  to  it." 

"  'Twas  a  chance  on  the  Road  she  mint 
to  have  from  the  first,"  explained  the  proud 
uncle,  forgetting  his  pipe  altogether ; 
"  'twas  that  she  told  me  the  first  day  she 


came  out  an'  she  walking  along  going  home 
wit'  me  to  her  dinner ;  'twas  the  first  speech 
I  had  wit'  Nora.  '  'Tis  the  mills  you 
mane?  '  says  I.  '  No,  no,  Uncle  Patsy!' 
says  she,  'it  ain't  the  mills  at  all,  at  all ;  'tis 
on  the  Road  I'm  going.'  I  t'ought  she'd 
some  wild  notion  she'd  soon  be  laughing  at, 
but  she  settled  down  very  quiet-like  with 
Aunty  Biddy  here,  knowing  yourselves  to 
be  going  to  Lawrence,  and  I  told  her  stay 
as  long  as  she  had  a  mind.  Wisha,  she'd 
an  old  apron  on  her  in  five  minutes'  time, 
an'  took  hold  wit'  the  wash,  and  wint  sing- 
ing like  a  blackbird  out  in  the  yard  at  the 
line.  '  Sit  down,  Aunty  ! '  says  she ;  '  you're 
not  so  hght-stepping  as  me,  an'  I'll  tell  you 
all  the  news  from  home  ;  an'  I'll  get  the 
dinner,  too,  when  I've  done  this,'  says  she. 
Wisha,  but  she's  the  good  cook  for  such  a 
young  thing;  'tis  Bridget  says  it  as  well  as 
meself.  She  made  a  stew  that  day  ;  'twas 
like  the  ones  her  mother  made  Sundays, 
she  said,  if  they'd  be  lucky  in  getting  a 
piece  of  meat  ;  'twas  a  fine-tasting  stew, 
too  ;  she  thinks  we're  all  rich  over  here. 

*  So  we  are,  me  dear  ! '  says  I, '  but  every- 
one don't  have  the  sinse  to  beheve  it.'  " 

"  Spake  for  yourselves  ! "  exclaimed  one 
of  the  listeners.  "  You  do  be  like  Father 
Ross,  always  pr'achin'  that  we'd  best  want 
less  than  want  more.  He  takes  honest 
folks  for  fools,  poor  man,"  said  Mary  Ann 
Duffy,  who  had  no  patience  at  any  time 
with  new  ideas. 

"An'  so  she  wint  on  the  next  two  or  t'ree 
days,"  said  Patrick,  approvingly,  without 
noticing  the  interruption,  "  being  as  quiet 
as  you'd  ask,  and  being  said  by  her  aunt 
in  everything;  and  she  wouldn't  let  on  she 
was  homesick,  but  she'd  no  tark  of  anything 
but  the  folks  at  Dunkinny.  When  there'd 
be  nothing  to  do  for  an  hour  she'd  slip  out 
and  be  gone  wit'  herself  for  a  little  while, 
and  be  very  still  comin'  in.  Last  Thursday, 
after  supper,  she  ran  out ;  but  by  the  time 
I'd  done  me  pipe,  back  she  came  flying  in 
at  the  door. 

"'I'm  going  off  to  a  place  called  Birch 
Plains  to-morrow  morning,  on  the  nine, 
Uncle  Patsy,'  says  she  ;  '  do  you  know 
where  it  is?'  says  she.     'I   do,'  says  I  ; 

*  'twas  not  far  from  it  I  broke  me  leg  wit' 
the  dam'  derrick.  'Twas  to  Jerry  Ryan's 
house  they  took  me  first.  There's  no  town 
there  at  all ;  'tis  the  only  house  in  it ;  Ry- 
an's the  switchman.' 
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"  '  Would  they  take  me  to  lodge  for  a 
while,  I'd  know?  '  says  she,  havin'  great 
business.  '  What  'd  ye  be  afther  in  a  place 
like  that?  '  says  I.  '  Ryan's  got  girls  him- 
self, an'  they're  all  here  in  the  mills,  goin' 
home  Saturday  nights,  'less  there's  some 
show  or  some  dance.  There's  no  money 
out  there.'  She  laughed  then  an'  wint  back 
to  the  door,  and  in  come  Mickey  Dunn 
from  McLoughlin's  store,  lugging  the  size 
of  himself  of  bundles.  '  What's  all  this?' 
says  I ;  '  'tain't  here  they  belong ;  I  bought 
nothing  to-day.'  '  Don't  be  scolding  !  ' 
says  she,  and  Mickey  got  out  of  it  laugh- 
ing. '  I'm  going  to  be  cooking  for  meself 
in  the  morning  ! '  says  she,  with  her  head 
on  one  side,  like  a  cock-sparrow.  '  You 
lind  me  the  price  o'  the  fire  and  I'll  pay 
you  in  cakes,'  says  she,  and  off  she  wint 
then  to  bed.  'Twas  before  day  I  heard 
her  at  the  stove,  and  I  smelt  a  baking  that 
made  me  want  to  go  find  it,  and  when  I 
come  out  in  the  kitchen  she'd  the  table 
covered  with  her  cakeens,  large  and  small. 
'  What's    all    this    whillalu,    me   topknot, 


thin?'  says  I.  *  Ate  that,'  says  she,  and 
hopped  back  to  the  oven-door.  Her  aunt 
come  out  then,  scolding  fine,  and  whin  she 
saw  the  great  baking  she  dropped  down 
in  a  chair  like  she'd  faint  and  her  breath 
all  gone.  '  We  'ont  ate  them  in  ten 
days,'  says  she  ; '  no, not  till  the  blue  mould 
has  struck  them  all,  God  help  us  !  '  says 
she.  '  Don't  bother  me,'  says  Nora;  '  I'm 
goin'  off  with  them  all  on  the  nine. 
Uncle  Patsy '11  help  me  wit'  me  basket.' 

"  '  Uncle  Patsy  'ont  now,'  says  Bridget. 
Faix,  I  thought  she  was  up  with  one  o' 
them  t'ree  days'  scolds  she'd  have  when 
she  was  young  and  the  childre'  all  the  one 
size.  You  could  hear  the  bawls  of  her  a 
mile  away. 

"  '  Whishper.dear,'  says  Nora  ;  '  I  don't 
want  to  be  livin'  on  anny  of  me  folks,  and 
Johnny  O' Callahan  said  all  the  b'ys  was 
wishing  there  was  somebody  would  kape  a 
clane  little  place  out  there  at  Birch  Plains 
— with  something  to  ate  and  the  like  of 
a  cup  of  tay.  He  says  'tis  a  good  little 
chance  :  them  big  trains  does  all  be  wait- 
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ing  there  tin  minutes  and  fifteen  minutes 
at  a  time,  and  everybody's  hungry.  "  I'll 
thry  me  luck  for  a  couple  o'  days,"  says  I  ; 
"  'tis  no  harm,  an'  I've  tin  shillings  o'  me 
own  that  Father  Daley  gave  me  wit'  a 
grand  blessing  and  I  I'aving  home  behind 
me.'  " 

*' '  What  tark  you  have  of  Johnny 
O'Callahan,'  says  I. 

"  Look  at  this  now  !  "  continued  the 
proud  uncle,  while  Aunt  Biddy  sat  tri- 
umphantly watching  the  astonished  audi- 
ence ;  "  'tis  a  letter  I  got  from  the  shild 
last  Friday  night,"  and  he  brought  up  a 
small  piece  of  paper  from  his  coat-pocket. 
"  She  writes  a  good  hand,  too.  '  Dear 
Uncle  Patsy,'  says  she,  '  this  leaves  me 
well,  thanks  be  to  God.  I  'm  doing  the  roar- 
ing trade  with  me  cakes  ;  all  Rvan's  little 
boys  is  selling  on  the  trains.  I  took  one 
pound  three  the  first  day,  'twas  a  great  ex- 
cursion train  got  stuck  fast  and  they'd  a 
hot  box  on  a  wheel  keeping  them  an  hour 
and  two  more  trains  stopping  for  them, 
'twould  be  a  very  pleasant  day  in  the  old 
country  that  anybody'd  take  a  pound  and 
three  shillings.  Dear  Uncle  Patsy,  I  want 
a  whole  half-barrel  of  that  same  flour  and 
ten  pounds  of  sugar  and  I'll  pay  it  back 
on  Sunday.  I  sind  respects  and  duty  to 
Aunty  Bridget  and  all  friends,  this  I'aves 
me  in  great  haste.  I  wrote  me  dear 
mother  last  night  and  sint  her  me  first 
pound,  God  bless  her.'  " 

"  Look  at  that  for  you  now  !  "  ex- 
claimed Mike  Duffy.  "  Didn't  I  tell  every- 
one here  she  was  fine  an'  smart?  " 

"  She'll  be  soon  President  of  the  Road," 
announced  Aunt  Mary  Ann,  who,  having 
been  energetic  herself,  was  pleased  to  rec- 
ognize the  same  quality  in  others. 

"She  don't  be  so  afraid  of  the  worruk 
as  the  won-uk's  afraid  of  her,"  said  Aunt 
Bridget,  admiringly.  ''She'll  have  her 
fling  for  awhile  and  be  glad  to  go  in  and 
get  a  good  chance  in  the  mill,  and  be 
kaping  her  plants  in  the  weave-room  win- 
dows this  winter  with  the  rest  of  the  girls. 
Come,  tell  us  all  about  EUeneen  and  the 
baby.  I  ain't  heard  a  word  about  Law- 
rence yet,"  she  added,  poHtely. 

••  Ellen's  doing  fine,  an'  it's  a  pritty 
baby.  She's  got  a  good  husband,  too,  that 
I'aves  her  her  own  way  and  the  keep  of 
his  money  every  Saturday  night,"  said 
Mary  Ann,  and  the  little  comjiany  pro- 


ceeded to  the  discussion  of  a  new  and 
hardly  less  interesting  subject.  But  before 
they  parted  they  spoke  again  of  Nora. 

"She's  a  fine,  crabbed  Httle  gerrl,  that 
little  Nora,"  said  Mr.  Michael  Duffy. 

"  Thank  God,  none  o'  me  childre'  is  red- 
headed on  me;  they're  no  more  to  be  let 
an'  held  than  a  flick  o'  fire,"  said  Aunt 
Mary  Ann.  "Who'd  ever  take  the  notion 
to  be  setting  up  business  out  there  on  the 
Birchy  Plains?" 

"  Ryan's  folks'll  look  after  her,  sure,  the 
same  as  ourselves,"  insisted  Uncle  Patsy, 
hopefully,  as  he  Hghted  his  pipe  again.  It 
was  like  a  summer  night,  the  kitchen  win- 
dows were  all  open,  the  month  of  May  was 
nearly  at  an  end,  and  there  was  a  sober 
croaking  of  frogs  in  the  low  fields  that  lay 
beyond  the  village. 

Ill 

"Where's  Nora?"  Young  Johnny 
O'Callahan  was  asking  the  question;  the 
express  had  stopped  for  water,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  the  only  passenger;  this  was 
his  day  off. 

Mrs.  Ryan  was  sitting  on  her  doorstep 
to  rest  in  the  early  evening  ;  her  husband 
had  been  promoted  from  switch-tender  to 
boss  of  the  great  water-tank  which  was  just 
beginning  to  be  used,  and  there  was  talk 
of  further  improvements  and  promotions 
at  Birch  Plains;  but  the  good-natured  wife 
sensibly  declared  that  the  better  off  a 
woman  was,  the  harder  she  always  had  to 
work. 

She  took  a  long  look  at  Johnny,  who  was 
dressed  even  more  carefully  than  if  it  were 
a  pleasant  Sunday. 

"This  don't  be  your  train,  annyway," 
she  answered,  in  a  meditative  tone.  "  How 
come  you  here  now  all  so  fine,  I'd  like  to 
know,  riding  in  the  cars  like  a  lord ;  ain't 
you  brakeman  yet  on  old  twinty-four?" 

"  'Deed  I  am,  Mrs.  Ryan ;  you  wouldn't 
be  afther  grudging  a  boy  his  day  off? 
Where's  Nora?" 

"  She's  gone  up  the  road  abitteen,"  said 
Mrs.  Ryan,  as  if  she  suddenly  turned  to 
practical  affairs.  "She's  worked  hard  the 
day,  poor  shild!  and  she  took  the  cool  of 
the  evening,  and  the  last  bun  she  had  left, 
and  wint  away  with  herself.  I  kep'  the 
taypot  on  the  stove  for  her,  but  she'd  have 
none  at  all,  at  all!" 
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The  young  man  turned  away,  and  Mrs. 
Ryan  looked  after  him  with  an  indulgent 
smile.  "  He's  a  pritty  b'y,"  she  said.  "I'd 
like  well  if  he'd  give  a  look  at  one  o'  me 
own  gerrls;  Julia,  now,  would  look  well 
walking  with  him,  she's  so  dark.  He's  got 
money  saved.  I  saw  the  first  day  he  come 
after  the  cakeens  'twas  the  one  that  baked 
them  was  in  his  mind.  She's  lucky,  is 
Nora;  well,  I'm  glad  of  it." 

It  was  fast  growing  dark,  and  Johnny's 


eyes  were  still  dazzled  by  the  bright  lights 
of  the  train  as  he  stepped  briskly  along  the 
narrow  country  road.  The  more  he  had 
seen  Nora  and  the  better  he  liked  her,  the 
less  she  would  have  to  say  to  him,  and  to- 
night he  meant  to  find  her  and  have  a  talk. 
He  had  only  succeeded  in  getting  half  a 
dozen  words  at  a  time  since  the  night  of 
their  first  meeting  on  the  slow  train,  when 
she  had  gladly  recognized  the  peculiar 
brogue  of  her  own  country-side,  as  Johnny 
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called  the  names  of  the  stations,  and  John- 
ny's quick  eyes  had  seen  the  tired-looking, 
uncertain,  yet  cheerful  little  greenhorn  in 
the  corner  of  the  car,  and  asked  if  she  were 
not  the  niece  that  was  coming  out  to  Mrs. 
Duffy.  He  had  watched  the  growth  of  her 
business  with  delight,  and  heard  praises  of 
the  cakes  and  buns  with  willing  ears ;  was 
it  not  his  own  suggestion  that  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  Nora's  prosperity?  Since 
their  first  meeting  they  had  always  greeted 
each  other  like  old  friends,  but  Nora  grew 
more  and  more  willing  to  talk  with  any  of 
her  breathless  customers  who  hurried  up 
the  steep  bank  from  the  trains  than  with 
him.  She  would  never  take  any  pay  for 
her  wares  from  him,  and  for  a  week  he 
had  stopped  coming  himself  and  sent  his 
money  for  the  cakes  by  a  friend;  but  one 
day  poor  Johnny's  heart  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  going  with  the  rest,  and 
Nora  had  given  him  a  happy  look,  straight- 
forward and  significant.  There  was  no 
time  for  a  word,  but  she  picked  out  a 
crusty  bun  and  he  took  it  and  ran  back 
without  offering  to  pay.  It  was  the  best 
bun  that  a  man  ever  ate.  Nora  was  two 
months  out  now,  and  he  had  never  walked 
with  her  an  evening  yet. 

The  shadows  were  thick  under  a  long 
row  of  willows,  there  was  a  new  moon, 
and  a  faint  glow  in  the  west  still  ht  the 
sky.  Johnny  walked  on  the  grassy  road- 
side with  his  ears  keen  to  hear  the  noise 
of  a  betraying  pebble  under  Nora's  light 
foot.  Presently  his  heart  beat  loud  and 
all  out  of  time  as  a  young  voice  began  to 
sing  a  litde  way  beyond. 

Nora  was  walking  slowly  away,  but 
Jolmny  stopped  still  to  listen.  She  was 
singing  "  A  Blacksmith  Courted  Me,"  one 
of  the  (quaintest  and  sweetest  of  the  old- 
country  songs,  as  she  strolled  along  in  the 
soft-aired  summer  night.  By  the  time  she 
came  to  "  My  love's  gone  along  the  fields," 
Johnny  hurried  on  to  overtake  her;  he 
could  hear  the  other  verses  some  other 
time— the  bird  was  e\'en  sweeter  than  the 
voice. 

Nora  was  starded  for  a  moment,  and 
stopped  singing,  as  if  she  were  truly  a  bird 
in  a  bush,  but  she  did  not  flutter  away.  "  Is 
it  yourself,  Mister  Johnny?"  she  asked,  so- 
berly, as  if  the  frank  affection  of  the  song 
had  not  been  assumed. 

"  It's  me.self,"-  answered  johnnv,   with 


equal  discretion.  "  I  come  out  for  a  mout'- 
ful  of  air;  it's  very  hot  inside  in  the  town. 
Days  off  are  well  enough  in  winter,  but  in 
summer  you  get  a  fine  air  on  the  train. 
'Twas  well  we  both  took  the  same  direc- 
tion. How  is  the  business?  All  the  b'ys 
are  saying  they'd  be  lost  without  it;  sure 
there  ain't  a  stomach  of  them  but  wants  its 
bun,  and  they  cried  the  length  of  the  Road 
that  day  the  thunder  spoiled  the  baking." 

"  Take  this,"  said  Nora,  as  if  she  spoke 
to  a  child ;  "  there's  a  fine  crust  of  sugar  on 
the  top.  'Tis  one  I  brought  out  for  me  lit- 
tle supper,  but  I'm  so  pleased  wit'  bein' 
rich  that  I've  no  need  at  all  for  'ating.  An' 
I'm  as  tired  as  I'm  rich,"  she  added,  with 
a  sigh  ;  "'tis  few  can  say  the  same  in  this 
lazy  land." 

"  Sure,  let's  ate  it  together ;  'tis  a  big  lit- 
tle cakeen,"  urged  Johnny,  breaking  the 
bun  and  anxiously  offering  Nora  the  larger 
piece.  "  I  can  like  the  taste  of  anything 
better  by  halves  if  I've  got  company.  You 
ought  to  have  a  good  supper  of  tay  and 
a  piece  of  steak  and  some  potaties  rather 
than  this  !  Don't  be  giving  yourself  noth- 
ing but  the  saved  cakes  an'  you  working  so 
hard  !  " 

"  'Tis  phnty  days  I'd  a  poorer  supper 
when  I  was  at  home,"  said  Nora,  sadly  ; 
"  me  father  dying  so  young  and  all  of  us 
begging  at  me  mother's  skirts.  It's  all  me 
thought  how  will  I  get  rich  and  give  me 
mother  all  the  fine  things  that's  in  the  world. 
I  wish  I'd  come  over  sooner,  but  it  broke 
my  heart  whinever  I'd  think  of  being  out 
of  sight  of  her  face.  She  looks  old  now, 
me  mother  does." 

Nora  may  have  been  touched  by  John- 
ny's affectionate  interest  in  her  supper;  she 
forgot  all  her  shyness  and  drew  nearer  to 
him  as  they  walked  along,  and  he  drew  a 
little  closer  to  her. 

"  My  mother  is  dead  these  two  years," 
he  said,  simply.  "  It  makes  a  man  be  very 
lonesome  when  his  mother's  dead.  I  board 
with  my  sister  that's  married ;  I  'm  not  much 
there  at  all.  I  do  be  thinking  I'd  like  a 
house  of  my  own.   I've  plinty  saved  for  it." 

"  I  said  in  the  first  of  coming  out  that  I'd 
go  home  again  when  I  had  fifty  pounds," 
said  Nora,  hastily,  and  taking  the  other  side 
of  the  narrow  road.  "  I've  got  a  piece  of 
it  already,  and  I've  sent  back  more  beside. 
I  thought  I'd  be  gone  two  years,  but  some 
days  I  think  I  won't  be  so  long  as  that." 


"Have  courage,   boys;     twoii't  be  long  first;   this  one'll  be  selling  them  i'or  me." — I'age  753. 


"  Why  don't  you  be  after  getting  your 
mother  out?  'Tis  so  warm  in  the  winter  in 
a  good  house,  and  no  dampness  hke  there 
does  be  at  home  ;  and  her  brother  and  her 
sister  both  being  here."  There  was  deep 
anxiety  in  Johnny's  voice. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  indeed!"  said  Nora. 
"  She's  very  wake-hearted,  is  me  mother  ; 
she'd  die  coming  away  from  the  old  place 
and  going  to  sea.  No,  I'm  going  to  work 
meself  ^ind  go  home  ;  I'll  have  presents, 
too,  for  everybody  along  the  road,  and  the 
children'll  be  running  and  skrieghing  after 
me,  and  they'll  all  get  sweeties  from  me. 
'Tis  a  very  poor  neighborhood  where  we 
Hve,  but  a  lovely  sight  of  the  say.  It  ain't 
often  anybody  comes  home  to  it,  but  'twill 
be  a  great  day  then,  and  the  poor  old  folks 
'11  all  be  calling  after  me  :  '  Where's  Nora? ' 
^  Show  me  Nora  ! '  '  Nora,  sure,  what  have 
you  got  for  me?'  I  'ont  forget  one  of 
them  aither,  God  helping  me!  "  said  Nora, 
in  a  passion  of  tenderness  and  pity.  "And 
oh,  Johnny,  then  afther  that  I'll  see  me 
mother  in  the  door !  " 

Johnny  was  so  close  at  her  side  that  she 


slipped  her  hand  into  his,  and  neither  of 
them  stopped  to  think  about  so  sweet  and 
natural  a  pleasure.  "  I'd  like  well  to  help 
you,  me  darlin',"  said  Johnny. 

"Sure,  an'  wasn't  it  yourself  gave  me  all 
me  good  fortune? "  exclaimed  Nora.  "  I'd 
be  hard-hearted  an'  I  forgot  that  so  soon 
and  you  a  Kerry  boy,  and  me  mother  often 
sp'aking  of  your  mother's  folks  before  ever 
I  thought  of  coming  out  !  " 

"  Sure,  and  wouldn't  you  spake  the  good 
word  to  your  mother  about  me  sometime, 
dear?  "  pleaded  Johnny,  openly  taking  the 
part  of  lover.  Nora's  hand  was  still  in  his ; 
they  were  walking  slowly  in  the  summer 
night.  "  I  loved  you  the  hrst  word  I  heard 
out  of  your  mouth — 'twas  like  a  thrush 
from  home  singing  to  me  there  in  the  train. 
I  said  when  I  got  home  that  night  I'd  think 
of  no  other  girl  till  the  day  I  died." 

"Oh!"  said  Nora,  frightened  with  the 
change  of  his  voice.  "  Oh,  Johnny,  'tis 
too  soon.  We  never  walked  out  this  way 
before  ;  you'll  have  to  wait  for  me  ;  per- 
haps you'd  soon  be  tired  of  poor  Nora,  and 
the  likes  of  one  that's  all  for  saving  and  go- 
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ing  home  !  You'll  marry  a  prittier  girl  than 
me  some  day,"  she  faltered,  and  let  go  his 
hand. 

"Indeed,  I  won't,  then,"  insisted  John- 
ny O' Callahan,  stoutly. 

"  Will  you  let  me  go  home  to  see  me 
mother?"  said  Nora,  soberly.  "  I'm  after 
being  very  homesick,  'tis  the  truth  for  me. 
I'd  lose  all  me  courage  if  it  wa'n't  for  the 
hope  of  that." 

"  I  will,  indeed,"  said  Johnny,  honestly. 

Nora  put  out  her  hand  again,  of  her  own 
'accord.  "  I'll  not  say  no,  then,"  she  whis- 
pered in  the  dark.  "  I  can't  work  long 
unless  I  do  be  happy,  and — well,  leave  me 
free  till  the  month's  end  and  maybe  then 
I'll  say  yes.  Stop,  stop  ! "  she  let  go  John- 
ny's hand,  and  hurried  along  by  herself  in 
the  road,  Johnny  in  a  transport  of  happi- 
ness walking  very  fast  to  keep  up.  She 
reached  a  knoll  where  he  could  see  her 
slender  shape  against  the  dim  western  sky. 
"Wait  till  I  tell  you;  whisper!''  said 
Nora,  eagerly.  "  You  know  there  were 
some  of  the  managers  of  the  road,  the  su- 
perintendents and  all  those  big  ones,  came 
to  Birch  Plains  yesterday?  " 

"  I  did  be  hearing  something,"  said 
Johnny,  wondering. 

"  There  was  a  quiet-spoken,  nice  old 
gendeman  came  asking  me  at  the  door  for 
something  to  eat  and  I  being  there  baking ; 
'tis  my  time  in  the  morning  whin  the  early 
trains  does  be  gone  and  I've  a  fine  stretch 
till  the  expresses  are  beginnin'  to  screech — 
the  tin  and  the  tin-thirty-two,  and  the 
Flying  Aigle.  I  was  in  a  great  hurry  with 
word  of  an  excursion  coming  in  the  after- 
noon and  me  stock  very  low;  I'd  been 
baking  since  four  o'clock.  He'd  no  coat 
on  him,  'twas  very  warm  ;  and  I  thought 
'twas  some  tramp.  Lucky  for  me  I  looked 
again  and  I  said,  'What  are  you  wanting, 
sir?'  and  then  I  saw  he'd  a  beautiful  shirt 
on  him,  and  was  very  quiet  and  pleasant. 

"  'I  came  away  wit'out  me  breakfast,' 
says  lie.  '  Can  you  give  me  something 
without  too  much  throuble?  '  says  he.  '  Do 
you  have  anny  of  those  buns  there  that  I 
hear  the  men  talking  about?' 
^  '"There's  buns  there,  sir,'  says  I,  '  and 
I'll  make  you  a  cup  of  tay  or  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee as  (iiiick  as  I  can,'  says  I,  being  pleased 
at  tlie  b'ys  giving  me  Inms  a  good  name 
to  the  hkes  of  him.  He  was  very  lumgry, 
too,  poor  man,  an'  I  ran  to  Mrs.  Ryan  to 


see  if  she'd  a  piece  of  beefsteak,  and  my 
luck  ran  before  me.  He  sat  down  in  me 
little  place  and  enjoyed  himself  well. 

"'I  had  no  such  breakfast  in  tin  years, 
me  dear,'  said  he  at  the  last,  very  quiet  and 
thankful,  and  he  I'aned  back  in  the  chair 
to  rest  him,  and  I  cleared  away,  being  in 
the  great  hurry,  and  he  asking  me  how  I 
come  there,  and  I  tolt  him,  and  how  long 
I'd  been  out,  and  I  said  it  was  two  months 
and  a  piece,  and  she  being  always  in  me 
heart  I  spoke  of  me  mother,  and  all  me 
great  hopes. 

"  Then  he  sat  and  thought  as  if  his  mind 
wint  to  his  own  business,  and  I  wint  on  wit' 
me  baking.  Says  he  to  me  after  awhile, 
'  We're  going  to  build  a  branch  road  across 
country  to  connect  with  the  great  moun- 
tain-roads,' says  he  ;  '  the  junction's  going 
to  be  right  here  ;  'twill  give  you  a  big  mar- 
ket for  your  buns.  There'll  be  a  lunch- 
counter  in  the  new  station  ;  do  you  think 
you  could  run  it?  '  says  he,  sp'aking  very 
sober. 

"'I'd  do  my  best,  sir,  annyway,'  says  I. 
'  I'd  look  out  for  the  best  of  help.  Do  you 
know  Patrick  Quin,  sir,  that  was  hurt  on 
the  Road  and  gets  a  pinsion,  sir?  ' 

'"I  do,'  says  he  ;  '  one  of  the  best  men 
that  ever  worked  for  this  company,'  says 
he. 

"  '  He's  me  mother's  own  brother,  then, 
an'  he'll  stand  by  me,'  says  I;  and  he  asked 
me  me  name  and  wrote  it  down  in  a  book 
he  got  out  of  the  pocket  of  him.  '  You 
shall  have  the  place  if  you  want  it,'  says 
he ;  '  I  won't  forget,'  and  off  he  wint  as 
quiet  as  he  came. 

"Tell  me  who  was  it?"  said  Johnny 
O' Callahan,  listening  eagerly. 

"  Mr.  Ryan  come  tumbling  in  the  next 
minute,  spattered  with  water  from  the  tank. 
'Well,  then,'  says  he,  'is  your  fine  com- 
pany gone?' 

"  '  He  is,'  says  I.  '  I  don't  know,  is  it 
some  superintendent?  He's  a  nice  man, 
Mr.  Ryan,  whoiver  he  is,'  says  I. 

"  *  'Tis  the  General  Manager  of  the 
Road,'  says  he  ;  '  that's  who  he  is,  sure  ! ' 

"  My  apron  was  all  flour  and  I  was  in  a 
great  rage  wit'  so  much  to  do,  but  I  did 
the  best  I  could  for  him.  I'd  do  the  same 
for  anyone  so  hungry,"  concluded  Nora, 
modestly. 

"  Ain't  you  got  the  Queen's  luck  !  "  ex- 
claimed Johnny,  admiringly.    "  Your  fort- 
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une's  made,  me  dear.  I'll  have  to  come 
off  the  road  to  help  you." 

"  Oh,  two  good  trades'U  be  better  than 
one  ! "  answered  Nora,  gayly,  "  and  the  big 
station  nor  yet  the  branch  road  aren't 
building  yet." 

"  What  a  fine  little  head  you've  got," 
said  Johnny,  as  they  reached  the  house 
where  the  Ryans  lived,  and  the  train  was 
whistling  that  he  meant  to  take  back  to 
town.  "  Good-night,  annyway,  Nora;  no- 
body'd  know  from  the  size  of  your  head 
there  could  be  so  much  inside  in  it !  " 

**  I'm  lucky,  too,"  announced  Nora,  se- 
renely. "  No,  1  won't  give  you  me  word 
till  the  ind  of  the  month.  You  may  be 
seeing  another  gerrl  beft)re  that,  and  call- 
ing me  the  red-headed  sparrow.  No,  I'll 
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wait  a  little  while  and  see  if  the  two  of  us 
can't  do  better.  Come,  run  away,  John- 
ny. I'll  drop  asleep  in  the  road  ;  I'm  up 
since  four  o'clock  making  me  httle  cakes 
for  plinty  b'ys  like  you." 

The  Ryans  were  all  abed  and  asleep,  but 
there  was  a  lamp  burning  in  the  kitchen. 
Nora  blew  it  out  as  she  stole  into  her  hot 
httle  room.  She  had  waited,  talking  ea- 
gerly with  Johnny,  until  they  saw  the  head- 
light of  the  express  like  a  star,  far  down  the 
long  line  of  double  track. 

IV 

The  summer  was  not  ended  before  all 
the  railroad  men  knew  about  Johnny 
O'Callahan'sweddingand  all  his  good  fort- 
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une.  They  boarded  at  the  Ryans'  at  first, 
but  late  in  the  evenings  Johnny  and  his 
wife  were  at  work,  building  as  if  they  were 
birds.  First,  there  was  a  shed  witli  a 
broad  counter  for  the  cakes  and  a  table  or 
two,  and  the  boys  did  not  fail  to  notice 
that  Nora  had  a  good  sisterly  work-basket 
ready  and  was  quick  to  see  that  a  useful 
button  was  off  or  a  stitch  needed.  The 
next  fortnight  saw  a  room  added  to  this, 
where  Nora  had  her  own  stove,  and  cook- 
ing went  on  steadily.  Then  there  was  an- 
other room  with  white  muslin  curtains  at 
the  windows,  and  scarlet-runner  beans 
made  haste  to  twine  themselves  to  a  line 
of  strings  for  shade,  Johnny  would  unload 
a  few  clean  pine  boards  from  the  freight 
train,  and  within  a  day  or  two  they  seemed 
to  be  turned  into  a  wing  of  the  small  castle 
by  some  easy  magic.  I'he  boys  used  to  lay 
wagers  and  keep  watch,  and  there  was  a 
cheer  out  of  the  engine-cab  and  all  along 
the  platforms  one  day  when  a  tidy  sty 
first  appeared  and  a  neat  pig  poked  his 
nose  through  the  fence  of  it.  The  buns 
and  biscuits  grew  famous  ;  customers  sent 
for  them  from  the  towns  up  and  down  the 
long  railroad  line,  and  the  story  of  thrifty, 
kind-hearted  htde  Nora,  and  her  steady 
young  husband  was  known  to  a  surprising 
number  of  persons.  When  the  branch  road 
was  begun,  Nora  and  Johnny  took  a  few 
of  their  particular  friends  to  board,  and 
business  was  further  increased:  On  Sun- 
days they  always  went  into  town  to  mass 
and  visited  their  uncles  and  aunts  and 
Johnny's  sister.  Nora  never  said  that  she 
was  tired,  and  almost  never  was  cross.  She 
counted  her  money  every  Saturday  night, 
and  took  it  to  Uncle  Patsy  to  put  into 
the  bank.  She  had  long  talks  about  her 
mother  with  Uncle  Patsy,  and  he  always 
wrote  home  for  her  when  she  had  no  time. 
Many  a  pound  went  across  the  sea  in  the 
letters,  and  so  another  summer  came;  and 
one  morning  when  Johnny's  train  stopped, 
Nora  stood  at  the  door  of  the  httle  house 
and  held  a  baby  in  her  arms  for  all  the  boys 
to  see.  She  was  white  as  a  ghost  and  as 
happy  as  a  queen.  "I'll  be  making  the 
buns  again  pretty  soon,"  she  cried,  cheer- 
fully. "Have  courage,  boys;  'twon't  be 
long  first ;  this  one'llbe  selling  them  for  me 
on  the  Flying  Aigle,  don't  you  forget  it  !  " 
And  there  was  a  great  ringingof  the  engine- 
bell  a  moment  after,  when  the  train  started. 
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It  was  many  and  many  a  long  month 
after  this  that  an  old  man  and  a  young 
woman  and  a  baby  were  journeying  in  a 
side-car  along  one  of  the  smooth  Irish 
roads  into  County  Kerry.  They  had  left 
the  railroad  an  hour  before ;  they  had  land- 
ed early  that  morning  at  the  Cove  of  Cork. 
The  side-car  was  laden  deep  with  bundles 
and  boxes,  but  the  old  horse  trotted  brisk- 
ly along  until  the  gossoon  who  was  driving 
turned  into  a  cart-track  that  led  through 
a  furzy  piece  of  wild  pasture-ground  up 
toward  the  dark  rain-clouded  hills. 

"  See,  over  there's  Kinmare !  "  said  the 
old  man,  looking  back.  "  Manny's  the 
day  I've  trudged  it  and  home  again.  Oh, 
I  know  all  this  country  ;  I  knew  it  well 
whin  ayther  of  you  wa'n't  born  !  " 

"  God  be  thanked,  you  did,  sir  !  "  re- 
sponded the  gossoon,  with  fervent  admira- 
tion. He  was  a  pleasant-looking  lad  in  a 
ragged  old  coat  and  an  absolutely  roofless 
hat,  through  which  his  bright  hair  waved 
in  the  summer  wind.  "  Och,  but  the 
folks'U  be  looking  out  of  all  the  doors  to 
see  you  come.  I'll  be  afther  saying  I 
never  drove  anny  party  with  so  rich  a 
heart;  there  ain't  a  poor  soul  that  asked  a 
pinny  of  us  since  we  left  Bantry  but  she's 
got  the  shillin'.  Look  a'  the  flock  coming 
now,  sir,  out  of  that  house.  There's  the 
four-legged  lady  that  pays  the  rint  watch- 
in'  afther  them  from  the  door,  too.  They 
think  you're  a  gintleman  that's  shootin', 
I  suppose.  'Tis  Tom  Flaherty's  house, 
poor  crathur ;  he  died  last  winter,  God 
rest  him  ;  'twas  very  inconvanient  for  him 
an'  everyone  at  the  time,  wit'  snow  on 
the  ground  and  a  great  dale  of  sickness 
and  distress.  Father  Daley,  poor  man, 
had  to  go  to  the  hospital  in  Dublin  wit' 
himself  to  get  a  leg  cut  off,  and  we'd 
nothing  but  rain  out  of  the  sky  after  that 
till  all  the  stones  in  the  road  was  floatin' 
to  the  top." 

"  Son  of  old  John  Flaherty,  I  suppose?  " 
asked  the  traveller,  with  a  knowing  air, 
after  he  had  given  the  eager  children  some 
pennies,  and  gingerbread  out  of  a  great 
package.  One  of  the  older  girls  knew 
Nora  and  jumped  to  the  spare  seat  at  her 
side  to  join  the  company.  "Son  of  old 
John  Flaherty,  I   suppose,  that  was  there 
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before  ?  There  was  Flahertys  there  and  I 
I'aving  home  more  than  thirty-five  years 

ago." 

"  Sure  there's  pHnty  Flahertys  m  it  now, 
glory  be  to  God!  "  answered  the  char- 
ioteer with  enthusiasm.  "  I'd  have  no 
mother  meself  but  for  the  Flahertys," 
He  leaped  down  to  lead  the  stumbling 
horse  past  a  deep  rut  and  some  loose 
stones,  and  beckoned  the  little  girl  sternly 
from  her  proud  seat.  "  Run  home,  now!  " 
he  said  as  she  obeyed;  "  I'll  give  you  a 
fine  drive  an'  I  coming  down  the  hill  ;  " 
but  she  had  joined  the  travellers  with  full 
intent  and  trotted  gayly  alongside  like  a 
little  dog. 

The  old  passenger  whispered  to  his 
companion  that  they'd  best  double  the 
gossoon's  money,  or  warm  it  with  two  or 
three  shillings  extra,  at  least,  and  Nora 
nodded  her  prompt  approval.  "The  old 
folks  are  all  getting  away  ;  we'd  best  give 
a  bitteen  to  the  young  ones  they've  left 
afther  them,"  said  Uncle  Patsy,  by  way 
of  excuse.  "  Och,  there's  more  beggars 
between  here  and  Queenstown  than  you'd 
find  in  the  whole  of  Ameriky." 

It  seemed  to  Nora  as  if  her  purseful  of 
money  were  warm  against  her  breast,  like 
another  heart ;  the  sixpences  in  her  pocket 
all  felt  warm  to  her  fingers  and  hopped 
by  themselves  into  the  pleading  hands 
that  were  stretched  out  all  along  the  way. 
The  sweet  clamor  of  the  Irish  voices,  the 
ready  blessings,  the  frank  requests  to  those 
returning  from  America  with  their  fortunes 
made,  were  all  delightful  to  her  ears.  How 
she  had  dreamed  of  this  day,  and  now 
the  sun  and  shadows  were  chasing  each 
other  over  these  upland  fields  at  last.  How 
close  the  sea  looked  to  the  dark  hills!  It 
seemed  as  if  the  return  of  one  prosperous 
child  gave  joy  to  the  whole  landscape.  It 
was  the  old  country  the  same  as  ever — old 
Mother  Ireland  in  her  green  gown,  and 
the  warm  heart  of  her  ready  and  unforget- 
ting.  As  for  Nora,  she  could  only  leave  a 
wake  of  silver  sixpences  behind  her,  and 
when  these  were  done  a  duller  trail  of 
ha'pennies ;  and  the  air  was  full  of  bless- 
ings as  she  passed  along  the  road  to 
Dunkenny. 

Hy  this  time  Nora  had  stopped  talking 
and  laughing.  At  first  everybody  on  the 
road  seemed  like  her  near  relation,  but  the 


last  minutes  seemed  like  hours,  and  now 
and  then  a  tear  went  shining  down  her 
cheek.  The  old  man's  lips  were  moving, 
he  was  saying  a  prayer  without  knowing 
it ;  they  were  almost  within  sight  of  home. 
The  poor  Httle  white  houses,  with  their 
high  gable  -  ends  and  weather  -  beaten 
thatch,  that  stood  about  the  fields  among 
the  gi^een  hedges,  the  light  shower  that 
suddenly  fell  out  of  the  clear  sky  overhead, 
made  an  old  man's  heart  tremble  in  his 
breast.  Round  the  next  slope  of  the  hill 
they  should  see  the  old  place. 

The  wheel-track  stopped  where  you 
turned  off  to  go  to  the  Donahoe  farm,  but 
no  old  Mary  was  there  to  give  friendly 
welcome.  The  old  man  got  stiffly  down 
from  the  side-car  and  limped  past  the  gate 
with  a  sigh  ;  but  Nora  hurried  ahead,  car- 
rying the  big  baby,  not  because  he  couldn't 
walk  but  because  he  could.  The  young 
son  had  inherited  his  mother's  active  dispo- 
sition, and  would  run  straight  away  hke  a 
spider  the  minute  his  feet  were  set  to  the 
ground.  Now  and  then,  at  the  sight  of  a 
bird  or  a  flower  in  the  grass,  he  struggled  to 
get  down.  "  Whisht,  now  !  "  Nora  would 
say,  "  and  aren't  you  going  to  see  Granny 
indeed?     Keep  aisy  now,  darlin'  !  " 

The  old  heart  and  the  young  heart  were 
beating  alike  as  these  exiles  followed  the 
narrow  footpath  round  the  shoulder  of  the 
great  hill ;  they  could  hear  the  lambs  bleat 
and  the  tinkling  of  the  sheep-bells  that 
sweet  May  morning.  From  the  lower  hill- 
side came  the  sound  of  voices.  The  neigh- 
bors had  seen  them  pass,  and  were  calling 
to  each  other  across  the  fields.  Oh,  it  was 
home,  home!  the  sight  of  it,  and  the  smell 
of  the  salt  air  and  the  flowers  in  the  bog, 
the  look  of  the  early  white  mushrooms  in 
the  sod,  and  the  song  of  the  larks  over- 
head and  the  blackbirds  in  the  hedges! 
Poor  Ireland  was  gay-hearted  in  the  spring 
weather,  and  Nora  was  there  at  last.  "  Oh, 
thank  God,  we're  safe  home!  "  she  said 
again.  "  Look,  here's  the  Wishing  Brook ; 
d'ye  mind  it?  "  she  called  back  to  the  old 
man. 

"  I  mind  everything  the  day,  no  fear  for 
me,"  said  Patrick  Quin. 

The  great  hill-side  before  them  sloped  up 
to  meet  the  blue  sky,  the  golden  gorse 
spread  its  splendid  tapestry  against  the 
green  pasture.  There  was  the  tiny  house, 
the  one  house  in  Ireland  for  Nora;  its  very 
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windows  watched  her  coming.  A  whiff  of 
turf-smoke  flickered  above  the  chimney, 
the  white  walls  were  as  white  as  the  clouds 
above  ;  there  was  a  figure  moving  about 
inside  the  house,  and  a  bent  little  woman 
in  her  white  frilled  cap  and  a  small  red 
shawl  pinned  about  her  shoulders  came 
and  stood  in  the  door. 

"  Oh,  me  mother,  me  mother  !  "  cried 
Nora ;  then  she  dropped  the  baby  in  the 
soft  grass,  and  flew  like  a  pigeon  up  the  hill 
and  into  her  mother's  arms. 

VI 

The  gossoon  was  equal  to  emergencies; 
he  put  down  his  heavier  burden  of  goods 
and  picked  up  the  baby,  lest  it  might  run 
back  to  America.  "  God  be  praised, 
what's  this  coming  after  ye?"  exclaimed 
the  mother,  while  Nora,  weeping  for  joy,, 
ran  past  her  into  the  house.  "  Oh,  God 
bless  the  shild  that  I  thought  I'd  never 
see.  Oh!"  and  she  looked  again  at  the 
stranger,  the  breathless  old  man  with  the 
thorn  stick,  whom  everybody  had  left  be- 
hind. "  'Tis  me  brother  Patsy!  Oh,  me 
heart's  broke  wit'  joy!"  and  she  fell  on 
her  knees  among  the  daisies. 

"It's  mesilf,  then!"  said  Mr.  Patrick 
Quin.  "How  are  ye  the  day,  Mary?  I 
always  t'ought  I'd  see  home  again,  but 
'twas  Nora  enticed  me  now.  Johnny 
O' Callahan's  a  good  son  to  ye  ;  he'd  liked 
well  to  come  with  us,  but  he  gets  short 
I'ave  on  the  Road,  and  he's  a  good,  steady 
job  ;  he'll  see  after  the  business,  too,  while 
we're  gone;  no,  I  couldn't  let  the  two 
childer  cross  the  say  alone.  Coom  now. 
don't  be  sayin'  anny  more  prayers ;  sure, 
we'll  be  saying  them  together  in  the  old 
church  coom  Sunday." 

"There,   don't    cry,   Mary,   don't   cry, 


now!  Coom  in  in  the  house.  Sure,  all  the 
folks  sint  their  remimbrance,  and  hoped 
you'd  come  back  with  us  and  stay  a  long 
while.  That's  our- intintion,  too,  for  you," 
continued  Patrick,  none  the  less  tearful 
himself  because  he  was  so  full  of  fine  im- 
portance; but  nobody  could  stop  to  listen 
after  the  first  moment,  and  the  brother  and 
sister  were  both  crying  faster  than  they 
could  talk.  A  minute  later  the  spirit  of 
the  hostess  rose  to  her  great  occasion. 

"  Go,  chase  those  white  hins,"  Nora's 
mother  commanded  the  gossoon,  who  had 
started  back  to  bring  up  more  of  the  rich- 
looking  bundles  from  the  side-car.  "  Run 
them  up-hill  now,  or  they'll  fly  down  to 
Kinmare.  Go  now,  while  I  stir  up  me  fire 
and  make  a  cup  o'  tay.  'Tis  the  laste  I  can 
do  whin  me  folks  is  afther  coming  so  far! " 

"  God  save  all  here!  "  said  Uncle  Patsy, 
devoutly,  as  he  stepped  into  the  house. 
There  sat  little  Nora  with  the  tired  baby 
in  her  arms ;  to  tell  the  truth  she  was  cry- 
ing now  for  lack  of  Johnny.  She  looked 
pale,  but  her  eyes  were  shining,  and  a  ray 
of  sunlight  fell  through  the  door  and 
brightened  her  red  hair.  She  looked  quite 
beautiful  and  radiant  as  she  sat  there. 

"Well,  Nora,  ye're  here,  ain't  you?" 
said  the  old  man. 

"  Only  this  morning,"  said  the  mother, 
"  whin  I  opened  me  eyes  I  says  to  mesilf : 
*  Where's  Nora  ? '  says  I ;  '  she  do  be  so  long 
wit' out  writing  home  to  me ;  '  look  at  her 
now  by  me  own  fire!  Wisha,  but  what's 
all  this  whillalu  and  stramach  down  by  the 
brook  ?  Oh,  see  now  !  the  folks  have  got 
word ;  all  the  folks  is  here !  Coom  out  to 
them,  Nora  ;  give  me  the  shild ;  coom  out. 
Patsy  boy!" 

"Where's  Nora?  Where's  Nora?"  they 
could  hear  the  loud  cry  coming,  as  all  the 
neighbors  hurried  up  the  hill. 
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Captain  Rnnd  Buckingham 


LITTLE    isLand    lies 
away  from  the  main- 
land, facing  the  south- 
eastern sea.    You  cannot  any- 
where upon  it  escape  the 
sea.     You  may  creep  into 
a  hollow  a  mile  from  either 
shore,   but  the    salt    smell 
comes  after  and  the  rhythm 
of  the   sea   runs  under- 
ground.    They  whitewash 
the  houses  and  tree-trunks ; 
they  build   stone  walls  of 
one    thickness    that    stand 
against  the  sky-line  like 
a    skeleton    ship,    and 
beside    these    skeleton 
walls  grows  a  strange  blue 
flower. 

We  met  on  the  south- 
ern bluffs  every  morning, 
the  Captain  and   I,  near 
the   brick   light-house, 
where  the  dismal  fog-horn 
hooted  in  suitable  weather. 
For  he  stayed  at  the  Bay- 
view  House,  and  did  two 
things  daily — in  the  morn- 
ing he   came    across    the 
island  to  the  south  bluffs, 
and  in  the  afternoon  went 
down  among  the  wharves 
to  see  the  men  come   in 
from  the  fishing,  and  some- 
times waited  till  the  night 
steamers  cleared  at  seven 
o'clock    and    took    them- 


selves off,  coughing  and 
thumping,  to  the  coast  cities. 
He  was  a  small  man  with  white 
hair  and  a  bronzed  face,  dark  and 
immobile.  Only  now  and  then  one 
would  catch  from  his  eyes  the 
shrewd  amused  look  one  knows  so 
well,  belonging  to  New  England 
and  its  western  parallels.  We  came  to  the 
bluffs  at  nine  o'clock  punctually,  saying : 

"  Good-morning,  Captain." 

"  Good-morning." 

"  It's  fair  to-day." 

"  Um,  aye,  fair  to-day." 

And  below  the  boats  at  the  blue-fishing 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  swarm  of 
insects,  with  wings  up,  asleep  on  the  flat 
sea. 

He  told  me  of  different  things  which 
happened  in  his  life,  and  I'm  thinking  some 
of  them  were  true  and  some  of  them  may- 
be not ;  but  it  did  not  seem  right  to  ask 
him  which  of  them  were  not.  And  as  to 
this,  now,  anyone  can  make  up  his  mind 
by  the  way. 

It  began  with  : 

"  Good-morning,  Captain." 

''  Good-morning." 

"  It's  fair  to-day." 

"  Um,  aye,  fair  to-day." 

"  You  were  telhng  me  that  on  a  time 
you  kept  a  hotel.  But  maybe  it  was  like 
the  Bayview." 

"  Um,  no,  not  like  the  Bayview." 

"Sea-side?  " 

"  Um,  no,  inland  a  bit." 

"  Summer  hotel?  " 

"  Um,  aye,  summer  hotel.  Always  sum- 
mer there." 

"  Oh!    Then  I  suppose  it  paid  money." 

"  Aye,  it  paid  money.  It  was  in  South 
America." 
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"  Oh,  South  America." 

"But  she  was  put  up  in  New  Bedford. 
Smith  &  Morgan  built  her  in  New  Bed- 
ford, and  I  ran  her  in  South  America." 

"  Look  here — well,  now,  is  it  usual  to 
build  hotels  for  export  to  South  America  ?  " 

"  Um,  no,  not  usual.  Um,  there  ain't 
any  real  steady  trade  in  'em." 

He  was  an  interesting  man.  Captain 
Rand  Buckingham.  I  never  cared  much 
whether  his  yarns  were  true  or  not. 

"  I  was  second  mate,"  he  said,  "on  the 
Helen  Mar,  merchantman,  and  that  was 
in  '53.  I  was  a  young  'un  then,  and  I 
left  a  girl  to  wait  for  me  in  Guilford,  like 
most  when  they're  young  'uns  and  go  to 
sea.  I  shipped  second  mate  on  the 
Helen  Mar. 

"  She  was  a  big  clean  boat.  Most 
boats  trading  round  the  Horn  to  Peru  in 
those  days  would  take  a  charter  on  the 
Gulf  Stream  to  clean  'em  well,  on  account 
of  carrying  guano.  Aye,  1  see  guano 
forty  foot  thick  on  the  Chincha  Islands. 
But  the  Helen  Mar  wouldn't  carry  guano, 
and  charged  freightage  according,  being 
clean.  Dry-goods  she  carried,  linens  and 
cottons,  tinware,  shoes.  Um, 
there  was  an  outfit  and  fur- 
niture for  a  Brazilian  planter's 
house,  including  three  baby 
carriages,  and  a  consignment 
of  silk  stockings  and  patent 
medicines  to  Buenos  Ayres. 
She  carried  variety  to  edu- 
cate a  dictionary,  she  did. 

"And  then  in  October  we 
lay  to  at  the  harbor  of  a  shift- 
less town  named  Pescadores, 
in  Peru,  a  little  city  among 
the  sand-bunkers.  It  was  a 
good  harbor,  too,  at  the  end 
of  a  pass  over  the  Cordilleras, 
and  a  mule-road  through  the 
same.  And  over  the  mule- 
road  they  brought  rubber 
gum  and  cocoa  bark  from 
beyond  somewhere,  beyond 
the  mountains,  brought  it  in 
packs  on  mules,  strings  of 
mules  with  bells  on  their  col- 
lars. And  there  we  came  to 
anchor  the  i6th  of  October, 
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"  My  partner  in  that  hotel, 
Stevey   Todd,    he    called    it 
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I  left  a  girl  to  wait  for  me." 


"  Stevey  Todd  came  out  of  the 
galley  to  tell  him  his  mangoes 
were  no  good." — Page  758. 


'pesky  Pescadores,' 
but  it  wasn't  bad  to 
lie  in  the  harbor,  with  ev- 
erything  so  lazy,  so  dead 
asleep.     The   pack  -  mules 
were  due  by  agreement  a 
week  before,  and  that  was 
why  naturally  they  wouldn't 
come  till  a  week 
after.      Um,  they 
say   '  M  a  11  a  n  a ' 
down  there  when 
you   want   any- 
thing done,    and 
they    say   that 
means  'to-mor- 
row,' but  it  don't ; 
it   means    next 
week  or  some  oth- 
er   time.     That's 
the  way   of  it  in 
South   America 
with   all   but   the 
politics    and    the 
climate.    And  the 

politics  and  the  climate  are  like  this.  When 
they're  quiet,  they're  all  dead  and  dreamy- 
like;  and  when  they  ain't 
quiet,  politics  is  revolutions 
and  guns,  and  the  climate  is 
letting  off  stray  volcanoes 
and  shaking  up  earthquakes, 
and  —  good  land  !  That's 
queer  about  South  America. 
"Anyway,  it  was  dead  quiet 
in  the  harbor  all  those  days. 
Captain  Goodwin,  he  was 
master,  and  Stevey  Todd  was 
cook.  Fifteen  men  there 
were,  all  told,  on  the  Helen 
Mar,  when  they  were  all 
there,  which  wasn't  often  in 
the  harbor  of  Pescadores. 

"I  don't  know,  it's  a  town 
of  ten  thousand  maybe,  and 
a  valley  comes  down  beside 
it.  All  the  shore  country  on 
each  side  was  bluffs  like  these, 
and  sand-bunkers,  and  part 
of  the  town  on  the  bluffs  ;  but 
the  valley  was  green  and 
good  for  the  eyes  to  look  at. 
The  Rio  Pescadores  came 
down  it,  good  snow  -  water 
from  the  nearer  Andes.  You 
could  look  straight  up  it  from 
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into  some  low  steep 
mountains;  and  what 
happened  there  wasn't 
clear  to  the  Helen  Mar 
at  that  time.     But  be- 


"I  never  see  a  scareder  cook." 
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the  Helen  Mar,  with  tantrums  on  and  off.  Only  I  think  of  her 
the  river  plumb  in  the  myself  like  there  in  the  harbor  of  Pesca- 
middle,  till  it  bumped     dores,  looking  lazy  out  to  where  the  little 

waves  are  blinking  at  the  sky-line,  and 
Cuco  a-calling  up  to  buy  his  mangoes. 
Nice  little  Injun,  he  was.  Stevey  Todd 
come  out  of  the  galley  to  tell  him  his 
mangoes  were  no  good,  by  way  of  conver- 
yond  were  six  peaks  of  sation,  because  they  were  good  enough, 
the  Andes,  and  four  of    And  Cuco  laughed. 

"  '  Si,  Senor,'  says  he,  *  look  !  ver'  good.' 
"  Then  he  nodded  toward   the  shore. 
'  La  Sarasara!  ah,  la  Sarasara!  '   laughing 
and  holding  up  his  mangoes. 

"The  mist-cap  over  the  Sarasara  was 
blacker  than  usual  that  day  and  uncom- 
mon big,  it  looked  to  me.  And  now  it 
was  a-going  up  and  a-spreading  out  like  it 
had  a  new  idea. 

"  In  a  minute  Stevey  Todd  gave  a  kind 


'em   were    white    and 
two  blue-black  in  the 
distance,   with   little 
white  caps  of  mist  over 
them.     The  biggest  of 
the  black  ones  was  the 
Sarasara,  which  was  a  nasty  volcano,     A 
little  old  skinny  boatman  told  us  so. 
"  '  Si,  Seiior.     Oh,  la  Sarasara!  ' 
"  His  name  was  Cuco.    He  sold  us  ba- 
nanas and  mangoes,  and  he  was  drowned 
afterward,  I  expect.     The  Sarasara  was 
a  gay  old  bird.     Fifteen  good  men  on  the 
Helen  Mar,  and  none  of  'em  are  around 
anywhere  now,  barring  me. 

"  I  recollect  it  came  the  2  jd  of  October, 


of  grunt. 

"  '  Aw,'  says  he,  *  that's  a-comin'  it  too 
strong.  There's  somethin'  a-suckin'  the 
water  out  o'  the  harbor.' 

"  And  there  was  the  Helen  Mar,  all  of 
a  sudden  tugging  at  her  anchor,  with  the 


and  Captain  Goodwin  and  the  rest,  except    water  going  by  her  like  a  mill-race.   Cuco 


Stevey  Todd    and    me 
were  gone  ashore  ;  and 
Cuco   came   out  in  his 
boat,    putting    it    under 
the  side  and  crying  up  to 
us  to  buy  his  mangoes. 
"If    you    sail    much 
about  the  seas  you  find 
there's    a    difference   in 
the  nature  of  'em.    And 
my  notion  is,  the  Pacific 
is  terrible  old,  and 
she's  terrible  big 
and  lazy  and  slow. 
The  Atlantic,  if  you 
notice,   she's    thin 
and  long,   and  ap- 
pears to  keep  hus- 
tling  mostly.      But 
the    Pacific    don't 
know  where  she  be- 
gins   or    ends    by 
some  thousands   of 
miles,  and  she  don't 
care  ;    and    w  li  e  n 
you've  sailed  on  her 
from  year   to    year 
there's  nothing  like 
lier.     Um,  she  has 
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was  gone,  the  poor  Httle 
Injun,  and  on  shore  there 
were  folks  running  away 
from  the  wharves  and 
the  river  toward  the  up- 
per town. 

"I  see  the  trees 
swaying,  though  there 
wasn't  any  wind,  and 
a  brick  building  fell 
down  near  the  water. 
"Then  Stevey 
Todd  whirled  round 
and  flung  up  his 
hands.  *  Oh  ! '  says 
he.     'Oh!   oh!  ' 

"  I  never  see  a 
scareder  cook,  for  he 
dropped  on  the  deck 
and  clapped  his  legs 
around  a  capstan 
and  screamed.  And 
Lord  !  Lord  !  the 
whole  Pacific  Ocean 
was  a  -  heaving  out 
its  chest,  and  a-com- 
ing  on.  Eighty  foot 
high,  they  put  it.  I 
took    an    offhand 


"  We  were  bound  fur  the  Andes,   sixty  miles  an  hour." 


guess,  it  was  two  hundred,  and  tied  myself 
around  another  capstan,  and  I  says  to 
myself:  'It's  good-night,  my  girl  Annie, 
in  Guilford.' 

"That  was  a  tidal  wave,  and  you've 
heard  about  them  before.  She  broke  into 
surf  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  out,  and  came 
on  us  in  a  tumble  of  foam,  hissing  and 
roaring  hke  a  loose  menagerie  along  with 
a  lot  of  cannons  and  steam- whistles.  And 
down  she  comes  on  the  Helen  Mar,  and  up 
goes  the  Helen  Mar,  climbing  through  the 
foam.      Me,  I  hung  onto  that  capstan. 

"  The  next  thing  I  knew  we  were  shoot- 
ing past  the  upper  town,  bow  on,  up  the 
valley  of  the  Pescadores,  and  there  wasn't 
any  more  lower  town  ;  and  we  were  bound 
for  the  Andes,  sixty  miles  an  hour,  the  crest 
of  the  wave  a  few  rods  ahead.  The  air 
was  full  of  spray,  but  I  see  old  Sarasara 
having  a  beautiful  time,  a-spitting  things 
out  of  her  mouth  ;  and  it  looked  to  me  like 
she  was  waggling  her  head  and  teetering  on 
her  toes  with  the  fun  she  was  having.  But 
the  Helen  Mar  wasn't  having  fun,  nor  the 
cook,  nor  the  second  mate.  You'd  bet- 
ter believe  it,  when  the  bottom  of  things 
gives  a  heave,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  starts 
cross  lots  a-visiting  the  inside  of  the  con- 
tinent, she  raises  Ned,  and  it  ain't  pretty. 

"  It  was  ten  miles  the  Helen  Mar  went  in 
twenty  minutes,  or  maybe  half  an  hour, 
seeing  she  went  slow  toward 
the  end.  And  by  and  by  she 
hit  bottom,  and  keeled 
against  a  bunch  of  old  wil- 
low-trees on  the  high  bank 
of  the  river,  and  lay  Still,  or 
swayed  a  little  with  the  water 


swashing  in  her  hold.  Right  ahead  were 
the  foot-hills  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  the 
gorge  where  the  Pescadores  came  down, 
and  where  the  mule-path  came  down  be- 
side the  river.  The  big  wave  went  up  to 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  paid  its  resjjects  to 
the  Andes,  as  you  might  say,  and  it  was 
a-going  back  where  it  belonged  peaceful. 
There  was  a  great  quiet  suddenly  every- 
where, only  the  sobbing  of  the  ebb  among 
the  tree-trunks,  and  then  lower  among  the 
grasses  and  stones.  The  ground  rose  to 
the  foot-hills  there,  and  the  channel  of  the 
river  was  some  deep,  with  a  sandy  bank 
maybe  twenty  foot  high  on  either  side. 
And  the  Helen  Mar  was  a-leaning  confid- 
ing-like  on  them  old  willows,  sort  of  leav- 
ing it  to  them  whether  she  turned  over  into 
the  river  or  not. 

"  By  dusk  there  was  no  water  around  the 
Helen  Mar,  except  in  the  river  and  some 
pools,  but  heaps  of  wreckage.  Stevey 
Todd  and  me  gets  up,  and  we  looks  at  the 
foot-hills,  and  down  the  val- 
ley we  sees  pieces  of  the 
town  of  Pescadores  lying 
along  miscellaneous,  and 
beyond  we  sees  the  glint  of 
the  Pacific.  And  Stevey 
Todd  wipes  his  face  with 
his  coat-sleeve,  and  he  says: 

"  'Ain't  that  ridic'lous! ' 
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Ain't  that  ridic'lous!" 


"That  was  the  way  it 
happened  so  far  as  the  tidal 
wave  was  in  it,  and  the  rest 
is  how  we  set  up  in  busi- 
ness, me  and  Stevey  Todd. 


"If  ever  you  fall  into 
queer  places  with  your 
nerves  bad,  you  swab  decks 
or  sew  buttons  awhile,  and 
pretty  soon  you  see  there 
ain't  any  real  reason  to  be 
Upset.    That's  a  fact. 

"  We  swabbed  off  the  decks  of  the  Helen 
Mar,  and  scuttled  the  bottom  of  her  to  let 
the  water  out.  Afterward  we  went  down 
to  Pescadores,  and  found  Captam  Good- 
win and  the  crew — that  is,  most  of  'em — 
and  buried  'em  at  last  alongside  the  Helen 
Mar,  except  a  man  named  Ricketts,  who 
wasn't  dead.  He  went  north  to  Lima  by 
and  by,  and  shipped  from  there  to  Cali- 
fornia. We  did  up  the  ship's  papers  and 
the  cash  and  bills  in  the  Captain's  chest, 
thinking  them  proper  to  go  to  the  ship's 
Company.  And  Stevey  Todd  says  to 
me  : 

"  '  A  wreck's  a  wreck,'  says  he. 
there  river  ain't  three  foot  deep, 
they  expect  to  float  her  out  o'  this? 
tell  me  that.' 

"  I  didn't  tell  him,  not  knowing ;  and  I'm 
free  to  say,  though  the  Company  got  their 
papers,  we  didn't  hear  from  'em  for  nearly 
a  year.  Till  one  day  a  man  comes  out, 
and  looks  at  the  Helen  Mar,  and  he 
says  : 

" '  I  guess  she  belongs  where  she  is. 
Running  a  hotel,  are  you?  Well!  '  And 
he  carried  off  nothing  but  mule-loads  of 
rigging. 


That 

How 

You 


Ads." 


Except  a  man  named  Ricketts. 

'•  Stevey  Todd  and  me  lived  high  on 
ship's  stores,  loafing  round  and  making  up 
our  minds. 

"  It  must  have  been  near  the  end  of  that 
month,  October.  We  woke  up  from  sleep- 
ing on  the  shady  side  of  the  Helen  Mar  to 
hear  the  jingle  of  bells.  And  pretty  soon 
the  mule-train  pulled  up  alongside,  and  the 
drivers,  they  weren't  used  to  seeing  ships 
in  that  neighborhood.  They  were  ex- 
pecting trouble  from  the  Helen  Mar  for 
being  two  weeks  late,  but  finding  the 
Helen  Mar  up  there  looking  for  'em,  as  it 
were,  it  bothered  'em.  One  of  'em  speaks 
up  in  South  American,  and  he  says  : 
'What's  up?'  says  he;  and  we  put 'em 
up  that  night  on  the  Helen  Mar,  and  fed 
'em,  and  charged  'em  South  American 
rates. 

"  That  was  the  way  it  started,  me  and 
Stevey  Todd  keeping  the  Hotel  Helen 
Mar.  He  ran  it  inside  and  I  ran  it  out- 
side. From  November  to  June  the  mules 
kept  jingling  by  most  any  hour  from  the 
inland  valleys  to  the  sea,  and  the  drivers, 
they  were  terrible  thirsty.  They  paid 
their  bills  some  in  gum  rubber  and  Peru- 
vian bark,  which  were  as  good  as  money. 
Tobacco  planters  stopped  there,  going 
down  to  Pescadores.  Men  from  the  ships 
in  harbor  came  out  and  carried  off  ads.  of 
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the  Hotel  Helen  Mar,  and  you  bet  they 
plastered  the  coast  with  'em.  1  see  an  acl. 
of  the  Hotel  Helen  Mar  ten  years  after  in 
a  shipping  office  in  London. 

"  *  Hotel  Helen  Mar,  Pescadores,  Peru, 
Mountain  and  Sea  Breezes,  Board  and 
Lodging,  Good  and  Reasonable.  Sailors' 
Snug  Harbor,  Welcome  Jolly  Tar!  Rand 
Buckingham  and  Stephen  Todd.' 

"  Finished  off  with  a  picture  of  the  place. 
That  was  for  foreign  patronage.  The 
home  ads.  were  in  Spanish,  and  went  up 
country  with  the  mule  -  trains.  Ay,  up 
the  Andes  they  knew  more  about  the 
Hotel  Helen  Mar  'n  they  did  about  the 
Peruvian  Government.  We  ran  that  hotel 
to  surprise  South  America,  Stevey  Todd 
and  me,  and  she  paid  money,  um,  aye, 
she  did  that. 


"She  was  propped  up  behind  first  by 
the  willow-trees,  and  by  and  by  we  bedded 
her  in  stones  all  round,  and  painted  a  sign 
across  her  forty  foot  l(jng.  We  cut  no  doors 
in  the  Helen  Mar,  because  seamen  won't 
treat  a  shij)  that  way,  anyhow,  and  you  had 
to  climb  ladders  to  the  deck. 

"  But  inside  she  was  comfortable  for  any- 
body; and  there  ain't  any  hotel  piazza  now 
e([ual  to  the  Helen  Mar's  deck  on  a  warm 
night,  with  the  old  southern  stars  over- 
head, when  a  bunch  of  mule-drivers,  may- 
be, would  be  forward  talking  in  their  soft 
voices,  and  me  and  Stevey  Todd  aft  with 
a  couple  of  Spanish  planters,  mighty  dig- 
nified, and  an  agent  or  the  officers  of  a  war- 
ship, maybe,  from  England  or  the  States. 
Over  on  the  hill-side  lay  Captain  Goodwin 
and  the  crew  of  the  Helen  Mar  a-wishing 


us  well,  and  close  to  starboard  you 
heard  all  night  the  tinkle-tinkle  of  the 
river  down  in  its  channel.  It  was  twen- 
ty feet  from  the  deck  of  the  Helen  Mar 
to  the  ground,  and  twenty  feet  from 
there  to  the  bed  of  the  river.  We  had 
high-toned  company,  and  we  lived  like 
gentlemen,  and  made  money. 

"  Now  that  was  three  years  we  ran 
the  hotel  and  more.  It  came  the 
spring  of  '57,  and  it  came  the  3d  of 
April.  Stevey  Todd  shook  me 
and  woke  me  up  early  in  the 
gray  of  the  morning,  and  he 
says  : 

"'I'm  feeling   unsteady,' 


The  drivers  they  were  terrible  thirsty."— Page  760. 
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"  Stevey  Todd  and  me  lived 
high  on  ship's  stores." — 
Page  760. 


says  he.  'Seems  to 
me  the  Helen  Mar 
wobbled.' 

"  The  only  thing  I 
had  against  Stevey 
Todd  was,  he  was 
nervous  and  had  bad 
dreams.  He  rid  a 
tidal  wave  every  two 
or  three  nights,  ac- 
cording to  account, 
which  was  bad ;  but 
it  wasn't  right  either 
to  be  messing  an- 
other man's  sleep 
with  tidal  waves  that 

didn't  belong  to  the  other  man.     I  never 

set  any  tidal  waves  on  him.     I  spoke  up 

sharp    to    Stevey 

Todd    that    time, 

and  went  on  deck. 

I  see  the  Sarasara 

with  a  good-sized 

umbrella  over  her 

head,     and     I 

thought,     maybe, 

there  had  been  a 

little   shake,  after 

all,  and  maybe  the 

old  lady  was  out 

looking  for  troub- 
le. The  mule- 
drivers  call  the  Sa- 
rasara 'the  wick- 
ed  grandmother,' 

which,  I  take  it,  is 

a  pointed  remark. 
"It  came  on 

the  middle  of  the 

morning.     The 

drivers    that    put 

up   with   us    that 

night    were    gone 

down    the   valley 

with  their  mules. 

And  I  hear  Stevey 

Todd     whoop 

down  below,  and 

he  comes  on  deck, 

and  he  says : 
"  '  She's  wob- 

blin'    again!' 
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"The  Sarasara  was  a  gay  old  bird." — Page  758. 


"  You  ain't  ever  stood  on  solid  land 
and  felt  it  twisting  like  snakes  under  your 
feet?  She  goes  up  and  she  goes  down, 
and  she  cuts  figure  eights,  till  the  insides 
of  you  feel  like  soapsuds,  and  you  lies 
down  on  your  face  and  prays.  That  was 
the  way  with  Stevey  and  me. 

"  And  then  of  a  sudden  we  sat  up  and 
looked  at  the  Helen  Mar.  Eh,  she  was  a- 
shaking  and  a-groaning  like  a  live  thing. 
We  heard  the  willow-trees  crack  and  snap 
behind  her.  She  seemed  to  hang  a  mo- 
ment, as  if  she  hated  to  go,  and  over  she 
went  with  a  shriek  and  crash,  and  the 
water  splashed  and  the  dust  went  up. 
Stevey  Todd  and  me  ran  to  the  bank,  and 
there  lay  the  Hotel  Helen  Mar,  ridic'- 
lous,   bottom  side  up  in  the  Pescadores 

River. 

"  Stevey  Todd 
sat  down  and 
cried.  Me,  I  was 
mad.  It  would 
make  any  man 
mad  to  see  his 
hotel  a  -  standing 
on  her  roof-gar- 
den, and  think  of 
the  awful  mess 
there  must  be  in- 
side. It  wasn't  so 
much  of  an  earth- 
quake either,  just 
enough  to  cave  in 
the  bank  and  tip 
the  Helen  Mar 
over,  and  enough 
tidal  wave  to  wash 
the  streets  of  Pes- 
cadores, which 
needed  it.  I  see 
the  Sarasara  shak- 
ing her  old  um- 
brella at  us,  and  I 
was  mad.  I  says 
to  Stevey  Todd, 
'  If  you  want  to 
run  your  blamed 
old  hotel  a-stand- 
ing  on  your  head, 
you're  welcome,' 
says  I.  'I'm  go- 
and  I  lit  out  for  Pes- 


meaning  the  Helen  Mar,  and  she  was  just  ing  to  Guilford  ; 

a  slow  swaying  to  and  fro.  cadores.      I   left  him  sitting  on  the  bank 

'•  \Vt  goes  down  the  ladders  quick  and  with  the  tears   running    down    his    face. 

stands  off  to  look_at  her.  like  as  if  his  heart  was  broke.     It  made 
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"  Stevey  Todd  sat  down  and  cried. 
— Page  762. 


me  feel  bad  to  leave 
him  that  way.  But 
the  last  time  I  see 
the  Helen  Mar,  he 
had  a  board  fence 
round  her  both 
sides  of  the  river, 
and  was  charging 
admission.  And  he 
printed  a  new  ad., 
too,  and  sent  it  up 
country  and  over 
sea.  It  was  Hke 
this:  'Unparalleled 
Spectacle!  The 
Hotel  Helen  Mar 
On  Her  Chimneys, 

with  Her  Cellar  in  the  Air!  Built  in  the 
United  States!  Exported  to  South  Amer- 
ica! Freighted  Inland  by  a  Tidal  Wave! 
Stood  on  Her  Head  by  an  Earthquake! 
Only  20  Cents!' 

''  I  heard  tell  after  he  tried  to  run  her 
for  a  hotel,  but  she  didn't  work. 
They  said  she  was  inconvenient 
for  housekeeping." 

The  Captain  raised  his  hand 
and  pointed  to  the  brick  light- 
house. 

"  That  hght  was  the  first  I  see 
of  home.  I  come  on  The  Buz- 
zard, bound  for  New  London. 
Forty  year  ago,  June  20th." 

The  wind  was  up  off  shore. 
It  moved  as  if  a  steady  hand  were 
behind  it,  pushing  it  on  quietly 
and  easily. 

"  It's  a  good  yam,  Captain," 
I  said,  doubtfully. 

"  Eh?     Um,  aye,  good  yarn. 
I  stayed  there  in   Pescadores  three  year, 
a-making    money    like    a    God  -  forsaken 


fool.  And  then  I 
came  home,  and 
she  was  dead." 

"Oh!  Who  was 
dead.  Captain?  " 

"Under  the 
grass  in  Guilford 
Church-yard. 
Who?  My  girl 
Annie.  I  was  a 
young  'un  then. 
Um,  her  name  was 
Annie.  Forty  year 
ago." 

There  was  only 
need  to  glance  at 
the  Captain's  eyes, 
looking  wide  and  gray  over  the  sea,  to 
know  that  the  story  was  true — the  last 
of  it,  after  all,  the  truest  thing  in  the 
world. 

*'  Um,  aye,  my  girl  Annie.     She  died. 
And   me   a-making   money   like    a   God- 


Me,  I  was  mad. 


A  Peruvian  Barker— Unparalleled  Spectacle,  only  20  Cents. 


forsaken  fool,  a-running  a  hotel  in  Pesca- 
dores." 


THE    POINT   OF   VIEW 


EVERYBODY   in  the  world  belongs  to 
one  of  two  classes— to  those  who  have 
joys  in  hand  and  troubles  to  seek,  or  to 
those  who  have  troubles  in  hand  and  joys  to 
seek.    We  see  it  everywhere— folks  who  have 
the   luxuries  of  life  in  a  quest  for  its  diffi- 
culties, and  folks  who  find  difificulties  in  great 
store  ready-made  to  their  hand  in 
A  Christmas     ^^^j.^,^   ^f  j|.g  luxuries,  aye,  in   pas- 
After  War.  ,    . 

sionate    quest    even   of    its    neces- 
saries.    It  is  all  so  plain  to  the  observant  eye 
that  the  philosopher  is  certainly  justified  in 
assuring  himself  as  he  lays  down  his  pen  or 
his  pick  or  his  awl  or  his  pill-case,  or  his  law- 
book, that  if   it  is  the   common   lot,  and   the 
unavoidable    condition    of    contentment    to 
strain  after  something,  it  is  more  interesting 
and  better  sport  to   strain   after  something 
that  is  vitally  important  than  after  a  thing 
which  is  of   no  particular  consequence  when 
you  have  got  it.     The  struggle  for  bread  finds 
an  immense  reward  in  the  bread,  if  you  man- 
age to  get  it,  for  bread  is  truly  important,  albeit 
not  the  only  good   that  life  demands.     The 
struggle  for  the  ordinary  luxuries  of  life,  for 
education,  solvency,  a  choice  of  work,  reputa- 
tion, and  satisfactory  maintenance,  abounds 
in  excellent  hazards  and  chances  which  keep 
the   mind   alert  and  give  a  motive  for  main- 
taining all  the  faculties'  at  the  point  of  great- 
est eflFiciency.     Just  as  soon  as  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  reasonable  wants  is  assured,  the 
need  of  a  provision  of   new  difficulties  im- 
mediately become  apparent.     Nature  orders 
it  so.     She  says  that  men  shall  either  work 
or  rot.     The  rot  may  be  dry-rot,  or  it  may  be 
the  moister  form.     It  may  be  intellectual  or 
it  may  be  alcoholic.     In  some  form  it  impends 
over  every  idle  person,  and  the  fear  of  it,  recog- 
nized or  instinctive,  tends  to  make  the  com- 
fortable uncomfortable  and  goads  the  ought- 


to-be-contented  into  restlessness.  It  puts 
some  men  on  horses  and  sends  them  over 
stiff  fences  ;  it  sends  others  far  into  the  woods 
to  live  on  tea  and  bacon  and  try  to  shoot 
beasts  ;  it  drives  others  to  golf,  or  to  polo,  or 
to  stagger  along  under  huge  loads  of  busi- 
ness responsibility,  and  others  it  sends  into 
politics  or  compels  to  busy  themselves  with 
founding  colleges  and  promoting  charities  or 
scientific  research. 

It  is  very  much  the  same  with  nations. 
Countries  where  people  have  a  hard  time  to 
keep  alive,  usually  find  occupation  enough  in 
trying  to  get  richer ;  but  growing  rich — if 
they  don't  grow  effete — they  grow  ambitious, 
or  greedy,  or  benevolent,  or  develop  some 
other  form  of  uneasiness,  and  are  liable  from 
pure  need  of  being  stirred  up  to  break  out  in 
some  unexpected  place. 

We  must  not  be  impatient  with  our  coun- 
try if  it  undertakes  some  needless  responsi- 
bilities and  gets,  perhaps,  into  some  bad 
scrapes.  As  a  nation  we  had  come  to  be  of 
the  class  that  had  its  joys  in  hand  and  its  trou- 
bles to  seek.  We  were  rich  and  strong, 
and  possibly  we  needed  a  new  experience. 
Many  a  rich  man,  with  nothing  in  particular 
to  do,  has  been  respited  from  impending 
lethargy  by  a  thoroughly  bad  stroke  of  busi- 
ness which  worried  him  into  new  exertions 
and  made  his  pleasures  sweet  again.  Our 
foreign  adventures  and  complications  may 
have  an  analogous  effect  upon  us.  Let  us 
take  a  bit  of  timely  Christmas  courage  about 
ourselves  and  our  prospects,  rejoicing  that 
whatever  scrape  we  may  be  getting  into,  it 
was  our  benevolence  that  got  us  into  it ; 
hoping  that  we  may  get  out  whole,  or  if  not, 
that  out  of  our  very  indiscretions  we  may 
wrest  a  profit  for  ourselves  as  well  as  event- 
ual benefits  for  our  brethren 
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SCHOOLS  OF  ARCHITECTURE  AND  THE 
PARIS  SCHOOL 

AN  observer  who  has  hved  t!iroug-h  two 
or  three  architectural  phases  finds  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  present 
phase  is  destined  to  more  permanency  than  its 
predecessors.  "  This  also  will  pass  .  .  ." 
But  while  it  lasts  it  invites  some  special  re- 
mark. It  is  the  first  attempt  that  has  been 
made  in  this  country  at  a  direct  importation 
of  Parisian  architecture.  Our  vernacular 
colonial  was  really  a  colonial  version  of  Eng- 
lish, and  our  more  pretentious  buildings,  if 
ecclesiastical,  were  classic,  after  the  model  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  if  civil,  were  clas- 
sic, after  the  model  of  Sir  William  Chambers. 
The  Greek  revival,  which  came  in  at  the  end 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  century,  came  in 
also  by  way  of  the  mother-country,  being  in- 
stigated ultimately  by  Stuart  and  Revett,  and 
immediately  by  the  British  attempts  to  apply 
the  results  of  their  researches.  Our  Gothic 
revival  also,  for  the  most  part,  followed  the 
work  of  the  "  Victorian  ''  revivalists.  All 
these  styles  showed,  in  the  form  in  which 
they  reached  us,  traces  of  British  influence, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Greek,  the  Brit- 
ish or  Teutonic  predilection  for  the  romantic 
and  the  picturesque. 

This  is  so  deeply  rooted  that  we  may  as- 
sume it  to  be  an  inveterate  racial  trait.  To 
see  how  different  it  is  from  the  orderliness 
and  logic  which  attract  the  Gallic  mind,  it  is 
necessary  only  to  cross  the  British  Channel, 
and,  having  the  rambling  and  irregular  pict- 
uresqueness  of  the  country-seats  of  Surrey 
and  Hampshire  in  mind,  to  contrast  them 
with  the  rigid  symmetry  and  formality  of  a 
modern  Norman  "  manoir."  The  dependen- 
cies and  the  "  offices  "  which  in  the  one  case 
are  accepted,  and  more  or  less  happily  over- 
ruled into  additional  sources  of  picturesque- 
ness,  are,  in  the  other,  suppressed  into  a  mili- 
tary exactitude  of  alignment  and  balance  and 
made  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  a  pompous 
"composition."  The  question  which  dispo- 
sition is  abstractly  preferable  would  evidently 
be  answered   differently   by  an   Englishman 


and  a  Frenchman  ;  but  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion with  which  an  American  instinctively 
feels  himself  more  at  home.  Indeed,  the 
legendary  Irishman  criticised  better  than  he 
knew,  who,  making  his  way  up  Broadway 
from  Castle  Garden,  arrested  himself  before 
the  City  Hall  with  the  exclamation  that  "  That 
was  never  built  in  this  country." 

The  present  classic  revival  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  attributing  primarily  to  the  Chicago 
Fair.  But  the  specially  French  form  it  has 
taken  is,  without  doubt,  due  to  the  zealous 
propaganda  established  here  by  the  graduates 
of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  The  returning 
students  of  that  institution  who  formerly  came 
*'  single  spies  "  are  coming  now  "  in  battal- 
ions," bringing  with  them  a  determination  to 
Gallicize  American  architecture  and  to  make 
American  cities  over  again  as  nearly  as  may 
be  into  the  similitude  of  Paris.  The  earlier 
Pilgrims  were  less  ambitious.  It  is  more  than 
forty  years  since  Richard  M.  Hunt  came  back 
from  Paris,  fresh  from  his  work  on  the  Louvre, 
and  full  of  enthusiasm.  But  he  did  not  en- 
deavor to  reproduce  here  literally  what  he 
had  been  doing  there.  It  happened  that  his 
studies  in  France  had  coincided  with  the 
vogue  of  what  called  itself  a  romantic  move- 
ment in  French  architecture,  and  was,  in  fact, 
a  revolt  against  the  academic  mode.  It  was 
not,  as  we  can  now  see  well  enough,  of  any 
great  historical  importance,  but  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
young  American,  who  was  inclined  to  see  in 
it  the  reconciliation  between  his  inheritance 
and  his  training.  It  was  in  this,  or  in  his 
own  modification  of  this,  that  what  was  strik- 
ing and  significant  in  Hunt's  early  work  was 
done  ;  while  in  his  ripest  and  most  successful 
work  he  chose  precisely  that  past  phase  of 
French  architecture  which  is  least  conforma- 
ble to  the  modern  academic  standard,  and  ' 
most  congenial  to  the  Anglo-vSaxon  tempera- 
ment, the  architecture  of  the  great  chateaux 
of  the  Loire,  in  which  the  essential  design 
was  as  free  and  wilful  as  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  in  which  the  classic  element  appeared 
only  in  the  sportive  application  of  imported 
Italian  detail.    Fifteen  years  later,  Richardson 
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appeared,  imbued  also  with  enthusiasm  for 
the  artistic  atmosphere  of  Paris,  but  equally 
avoiding,  after  his  very  first  essays— which 
were  at  the  time  neglected  and  are  now  quite 
forgotten— the  reproduction  of  his  academic 
prolusions  (or  those  of  others)  in  actual  build- 
ing. It  may  be  best  not  to  name  living  men, 
but  there  are  other  alumni  of  the  Paris  School 
who  have  pursued  a  like  course  with  success, 
and  have  thereby  gained  such  an  approval  of 
their  work  by  foreign  critics  as  is  assuredly 
not  granted  to  the  Americans  who  imitate 
closely  what  they  learned  during  their  school- 
days in  Paris. 

That  Paris  is  a  handsomer  city  than  New 
York  is  an  indisputable  proposition.     But  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  way  to  beautify  New 
York  is  to  multiply  examples  of  Parisian  ar- 
chitecture.    In  the  first  place,  what  most  con- 
stitutes the  superiority  of  Paris  is  the  fact 
that  it   is  a   city,  an   ordered   and   planned 
municipality,  whereas   New   York  is  a  mere 
agglomeration,  constructed  according  to  the 
caprices  of  its   individual  builders.     It  is  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  ^dilities  that  Paris  so 
far  surpasses  us,  the  requirement  of  conform- 
ity both  to  a  general  standard  and  to  the  par- 
ticular standard  of  a  neighborhood.    One  can 
almost  see  the  drill-sergeant  at  the  street  cor- 
ner dressing  the  line  of  house-fronts.     It  is 
unlikely  that  we,  in  an  American  city,  shall 
ever  impose  this  conformity  by  official  regu- 
lation.   What  is  done  toward  it  must  be  done 
by  the  voluntary  deference  paid  by  architects 
to  their  surroundings.    Especially,  one  would 
say,  this  conformity  is  to  be  expected  of  archi- 
tects trained  in  the  capital  in  which  the  im- 
mense advantage  of  conformity  is  so  manifest. 
And  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  most 
glaring  incongruities  of  our  street  architecture 
have  been  furnished  by  the  propagandists. 
And,  indeed,  their  work,  leaving  out  of  view 
important  and  detached  public  buildings  and 
considering  merely  street-fronts,  whatever  in- 
trinsic attractions  it  may  have,  distinctly  lacks 
the  attractiveness  of  congruity  and  conformity. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  ejiseiiible,  it  is  an- 
other blare    added    to    the    general   discord. 
What  would  in  Paris  be  merely  a  decorous 
and     well-behaved    front,    becomes   a   freak 
when  it  is  erected  amid  surroundings  so  alien 
to  those  in  which  it  had  its  birth. 

We  seem  here  to  touch  the  point  of  the 
mattrr.  All  our  "  styles  "  have  failed  of  real 
currency  because  they  have  been  remote 
from  our  vernacular  building  language .     The 


Gothic  revivalists  wrought  in  a  style  that  re- 
sponds to  our  "ethnic"  sentiments,  but  it 
was  too  remote,  historically,  for  us  to  be  in 
real  sympathy  with  it.  Its  practitioners  de- 
clared that  the  principles  of  Mediaeval  archi- 
tecture were  capable  of  producing  new  and 
modern  forms.  That  would  have  been  a  fair 
contention  if  they  had  really  modernized 
Gothic,  but  they  never  did.  Let  us  grant 
that  the  French  academic  version  of  classic 
has  become  so  naturalized  and  familiar  in 
France  itself  that  architects  work  in  it,  and 
people  look  at  it  unconscious  of  its  origin, 
and  that  it  js  really  vernacular — as  vernacular, 
at  least,  as  French  tragedy.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  this  pompous  and  formal  manner 
will  ever  domesticate  itself  with  us.  Our 
building  vernacular  anybody  can  observe  in 
buildings  that  are  not  "  architecturesque,"  or 
even  in  the  unaffected  backs  of  "  architectur- 
esque "  buildings.  The  task  of  the  architect- 
ural artist  in  America  seems  to  be  to  "  do 
something  "  with  that,  as  he  has  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  doing.  To  undertake  the  direct 
importation  of  the  result  of  long  foreign  tra- 
dition is  to  attempt  the  acclimatization  of  an 
exotic.  When  this  is  attempted  by  a  band 
of  zealous  propagandists  it  has  the  air  of  a 
concerted  endeavor  to  "  expel  nature."  Ta- 
me n  icsqiie  recur  ret.  M.  S. 


The  significance  of  the  architectural  move- 
ment which  M.  S.  has  described  as  an  attempt 
to  Gallicize  American  architecture  may,  per- 
haps, be  better  comprehended  if  it  is  consid- 
ered as  an  influence  rather  than  as  a  specially 
modified  classic  revival. 

During  the  untold  centuries  in  which  archi- 
tecture has  developed,  architects,  so  far  as  we 
know,  have  learned  their  trade  as  the  appren- 
tice pupils  of  masters  in  active  practice.  Not 
until  this  century  does  the  thought  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  man  that  the  principles  of 
architectural  design,  and  of  practice  in  gen- 
eral, might  be  systematically  taught  in  schools : 
nor  of  all  the  architectural  schools  which  have 
arisen  as  the  result  of  this  thought  can  we 
name  any  other  than  that  in  Paris  which  has 
exerted  an  influence  in  any  way  comparable 
with  the  influences  which  other  technical 
schools  have  exerted  upon  other  allied  arts. 
As  a  race,  we  are  apt  to  think  superficially 
and  to  judge  hastily,  and  there  is  not  a  little 
danger  that  we  may  underestimate  the  value 
of  this  influence. 
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We,  in  this  age,  find  ourselves  compelled 
by  circumstances  to  build  quickly,  and  to 
build  on  a  large  scale  ;  we  are  urged  by  all 
the  influences  of  our  environment  to  construct 
in  haste,  to  undertake  great  works  without 
thorough  consideration,  to  practise  as  archi- 
tects before  we  have  gained  the  thorough 
training  which  alone  will  enable  us  to  build 
intelligently  and  artistically  ;  and,  moreover, 
our  problem  is  more  complex  than  any  that 
has  been  presented  to  any  other  race,  in  the 
very  fact  that  we,  practically  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  Architecture,  have  spread 
before  us  all  historic  types  from  which  to 
draw  inspiration,  more  than  one  of  these  types 
appealing  to  us  in  a  way  that  has  not  been 
possible  to  the  architects  of  the  past.  It  is 
difficult  for  us  for  these  reasons  to  avoid 
artistic  intemperance  and  even  architectural 
wantonness.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  enforce 
upon  us  any  measure  of  restraint,  to  teach  us 
the  truth  that  our  architectural  ancestors  have 
wrought  with  difficult  experiment  through  ages 
before  they  have  brought  to  perfection  the 
forms  we  find  beautiful  ;  any  instrumentality 
which  can  do  this  for  us  in  any  degree  should 
be  cordially  welcomed  :  and  this  the  schools 
pretend  to  do,  and,  it  may  be  well  claimed, 
succeed  in  some  measure  in  doing,  the  Paris 
school  pre-eminently  as  its  influence  is  pre- 
eminent. 

We  are  wont,  however,  to  overestimate  the 
perfection  of  our  schools  in  general,  and  of 
the  Paris  school  in  particular,  and  are  conse- 
quently led  to  criticise  too  harshly  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  praise  too  effusively  on  the 
other.  We  must  remember  that  these  schools 
are  quite  experimental  in  their  nature.  For 
thousands  of  years,  as  has  been  noted  above, 
the  architect  has  grown  up  under  the  appren- 
tice system,  learning  from  his  master  all  that 
could  be  taught  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  di- 
rection, and,  in  the  process  of  practice  under 
him,  imbibing  unconsciously  much  more 
which  the  master  could  not  teach  in  words  if 
he  tried.  Now  we  have  formulated  a  new 
scheme,  constructed  a  new  device,  invented 
a  new  machine,  for  the  manufacture  of  archi- 
tects out  of  hand.  Is  it  surprising  that  the 
machine  creaks  a  good  deal,  that  it  tends  to 
turn  out  a  fixed  kind  of  product  without  in- 
dividuality or  interest,  that  when  the  material 
which  is  presented  to  it  is  unusual  it  now 
and  again  shows  results  which  all  recognize 
to  be  failures.^  We  forget  that  the  work  of 
a  school  must  be  negative  rather  than  posi- 


tive, that  the  school  is  the  home  of  science, 
and  that  the  function  of  science  in  relation  to 
art  is  not  to  create  artists,  but  rather  to  tell  of 
the  experience  of  the  past,  to  teach  short  cuts 
in  the  difficult  process  of  artistic  thought,  to 
warn  us  of  stumbling  blocks  and  pitfalls 
which  our  ancestors  have  discovered  and 
which  have  made  their  efforts  toward  their 
goal  of  no  avail ;  to  enable  us  to  avoid  wasting 
our  time  in  experiments  which  they  have  al- 
ready tried  and  found  unsatisfactory.  We 
have  no  right,  then,  to  expect  that  our  schools 
shall  make  men  out  of  pigmies,  and  we  should 
not  allow  ourselves  to  decry  the  machine  be- 
cause it  turns  out  an  inferior  product  if  it  hap- 
pens to  be  fed  with  inferior  raw  material. 

It  were  too  much,  moreover,  to.e.xpect  ct  us 
that  our  first  essays  in  architectural  schooling 
should  reach  anything  like  perfection.  There 
must  be  creaking,  and  repairs,  and  experi- 
ments, with  minor  improvements,  before  any 
machine  can  produce  its  best  results,  and 
it  \x\\\  doubtless  require  many  hundred  years 
of  careful  pedagogical  consideration  before 
we  shall  produce  anything  like  an  ideal  archi- 
tectural school.  We  should  expect  therefore 
to  find  our  architectural  schools  far  from 
faultless ;  and,  in  fact,  were  there  space  at 
command,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  point 
out  certain  very  serious  defects  in  the  system 
adopted  in  Paris,  and  so  generally  copied  ia 
this  country  to-day.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
recognition  of  the  tentative  character  of  this, 
and  of  all  other  architectural  schools  in  our 
day,  should  lead  us  to  treat  their  faults  lenient- 
ly, to  avoid  wholesale  condemnation  of  what 
they  give  us,  and  to  acknowledge  the  great 
help  the  architectural  world  has  gained  from 
them.  We  should  be  led  rather  to  careful 
consideration  of,  and  altogether  friendly  criti- 
cism of,  the  best  schools  as  they  exist,  that 
these,  our  first  experimental  devices,  may  be 
gradually  perfected  without  destroying  their 
influence  and  without  discouraging  the  good 
work  they  are  now  doing.  H.  R.  M. 


It  has  been  said  above  that  these  schools 
of  architecture  are  quite  experimental  in  their 
nature.  It  has  also  been  said,  and  with  equal 
truth,  that  the  school  is,  of  necessity,  the  home 
of  science,  and  that  the  function  of  science  is 
not  to  create  artists.  If,  therefore,  architect- 
ure were  a  fine  art,  pure  and  simple,  the  ex- 
periment of  the  school  of  architecture  would 
be   condemned  in  advance  as  hopeless,  and 
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the  attempt  to  teach  architects  in  schools 
would  be  an  admitted  mistake.  Architecture 
is,  however,  a  fine  art  based  upon  utility  ;  and 
is  dependent  for  its  very  existence  on  wise 
and  skilful  building,  according  to  the  require- 
ments and  according  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  time.  It  is  that  fact  of  the  necessary  and 
close  alliance  between  building  and  architect- 
ural fine  art  which  has  made  France  always 
the  first  of  lands  for  architecture,  while  she 
has  not  been  the  first'  of  lands  for  sculpture 
or  painting  during  the  great  epochs  of  the 
past.  A  strong  sense  of  the  nature  of  fine 
art  existing  beside,  and  in  close  admixture 
with,  an  instinct  for  good  building,  has  made 
the  French  the  great  architectural  peo- 
ple they  have  been  from  the  time  of  Hugh 
Capet  to  the  present  day.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  architectural  school  would  seem 
10  be  justified  and  its  need  fully  established ; 
for  the  elaborate  construction  of  the  present 
day,  which  is  not  going  to  become  less  elab- 
orate, involves  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  construction  which  is  of  almost 
wholly  modern  creation.  The  experimental 
knowledge  of  building,  which  the  great  men 
of  the  past  possessed,  has  been  replaced  by  a 
theoretical  knowledge,  a  knowledge  founded 
upon  experiment,  indeed,  but  conveyed  from 
master  to  pupil  in  terms  of  scientific  theory. 
Such  teaching  as  this  can  hardly  be  given  ex- 
cept in  the  schools. 

If,  however,  the  school  passes  beyond  the 
teaching  of  theory  and  science  ;  beyond  the 
knowledge  of  materials  and  of  constructive 
principles ;  beyond  the  history  of  the  past  and 
its  application  in  warning  or  in  encourage- 
ment for  the  present,  it  is  then  found  to  be  in 
imminent  danger  of  trying  to  do  the  impossi- 
ble, and  in  danger  of  doing  infinite  harm  in 
the  experiment.  And  the  schools  are  always 
running  this  risk.  The  pupils  demand  that 
the  fine  art  of  architecture  shall  be  taught 
them,  and  the  masters  are  only  too  ready  to 
comply.  The  pupils  and  their  parents  believe, 
and  are  excusable  for  believing,  that  they  can 
learn  of  their  teachers  in  school  hmv  to  de- 
sign :  and  the  teachers  are  excusable  too,  in  a 
srnsr  •   for  without  believing  exactly  that  they 


can  teach  men  how  to  design,  they  still  try  to 
teach  them  how  designing  is  done  and  what 
designing  is.  As,  however,  we  assume  the 
truth  of  the  saying  that  designing  can  never 
be  taught,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  teaching  of  the  schools  must,  in  some 
way,  be  completed  by  a  fine-art  teaching  to 
be  found  elsewhere  than  in  the  schools  as  they 
are  generally  carried  on.  Teaching  in  the 
studio  is  needed  to  give  the  true  artistic  touch 
even  to  him  who  has  the  gift,  by  nature. 
Teaching  in  the  studio  is  also  the  only  known 
means  of  getting  rid  of  those  who  have  not 
the  gift,  for  the  schools  work  and  must  work 
in  the  direction  of  equalizing  the  man  of  parts 
and  the  common-place  toiler.  Nor  would 
there  seem  to  be  any  serious  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  this  course  of  proceeding,  because  the 
experience  of  Paris-taught  men  is  at  hand  in 
abundance  to  show  how  well  work  in  a  studio 
can  be  conducted  as  a  recognized  part  of  the 
School  course. 

The  French,  of  all  people,  are  the  masters 
in  applied  science  and  in  practised  art.  They 
may  be  thought  to  yield  the  palm  to  other 
nations  for  research,  to  other  nations  in  in- 
vention, to  other  nations  in  political  sagacity, 
to  other  nations  in  the  frequency  of  that 
apparition  which  we  call  Genius ;  but  they 
are  first  in  the  world  in  their  steady  produc- 
tion of  excellent  engineers,  excellent  sur- 
geons, excellent  artists  who  are  not  quite  in 
the  first  rank  of  artists  of  all  time.  Better 
than  all  others,  they  know  how  to  combine 
trained  faculty  with  inspiration — science  with 
enthusiasm.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however, 
there  lingers  around  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  and  among  its  graduates  the  wholly 
mistaken  belief  that  what  the  student  has 
learned  while  still  a  student  is  all  that  he  need 
learn,  and  that  the  well-taught  man  of  the 
school  is  the  thoroughly  accomplished  man, 
the  finished  artist — a  heresy  which  no  great 
leader  of  French  architectural  art  could  ever 
be  got  to  approve.  The  pretensions  of  the 
Ecole  to  be  easily  the  first  of  the  experimental 
institutions  must  be  recognized  ;*  but  what  its 
graduates  have  learned  is  not  the  fine  art  of 
architecture.  R-  S. 
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